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c. 

C/ELIUS  AURELJANUS,  or,  as  fome  have  called 
him,  Lucius  Caelius  Arianus,  an  ancient  phyfician^ 
and  the  only  one  of  the  feel:  of  the  methodifts,  of 
whom  we  have  any  remains,  was  of  Sicca,  a  town 
of  Numidia,  in  Africa.  This  we  learn  from  the  elder  Pliny  ; 
and  we  might  almoft  have  collected  it,  without  any  informa- 
tion at  all,  from  his  ftile,  which  is  very  barbarous,  and  much 
refembling  that  of  the  African  writers.  It  is  half  Greek, 
half  Latin,  harfh,  and  difficult :  yet  ftrong,  mafculine,  full 
of  good  fenfe,  and  valuable  for  the  matter  it  contains.  It  is 
frequently  very  acute  and  fmart,  efpecially  where  he  expofes 
the  errors  of  other  phyficians  ;  and  always  nervous.  What 
age  Caelius  Aurelianus  flourifhed  in,  we  cannot  determine, 
there  being  fo  profound  a  fiknce  about  it  amongft  the  an- 
cients :  but  it  is  very  probable,  that  he  lived  before  Galen, 
fmce  it  is  not  conceivable,  that  he  fhould  mention,  as  he 
does,  all  the  phyficians  before  him,  great  as  well  as  fmall, 
and  yet  not  make  the  leaft  mention  of  Galen.  He  was  not 
only  a  careful  imitator  of  Soranus,  but  alfo  a  ftrenuous  ad- 
vocate for  him.  He  had  read  over  very  diligently  the  anci- 
ent phyficians  of  all  the  feels  ;  and  we  are  obliged  to  him 
for  the  knowledge  of  many  dogmas,  which  are  not  to  be 
found  but  in  his  books  De  celeribus  &  tardis  paffionibus. 
The  beft  edition  of  thefe  books  is  that  publifhsd  a£  Amfter- 
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dam  in  the  year  1722.  He  wrote,  as  he  himfelf  tells  us,  fe- 
veral  other  works  ;  but  they  are  all  perifhed.  This  how- 
ever, which  has  efcaped  the  ruins  of  time  and  barbarifm,  is 
highly  valued,  as  being  the  only  monument  of  the  Medicina 
methbdica,  which  is  extant.  He  is  allowed  by  all  to  be  ad- 
mirable in  the  hiftory  and  defcription  of  difeafes. 

C/ESALPINUS  (ANDREAS)  an  eminent  philofopher 
Bayie,  and  phyilcian,  was  born  at  Arezzo,  about  the  year  1159. 
After  being  long  profeflbr  at  Pi  fa,  he  became  firft  phyfician 
to  pope  Clement  VIII.  It  fhould  feem  from  a  paflage  in 
his  Quasftiones  peripatetics,  that  he  had  fome  idea  of  the 
circulation  of  the  blood.  "  The  lungs,  fays  he,  drawing 
"  the  warm  blood,  thro'  a  vein  [the  pulmonary  artery] 
<c  like  the  arteries,  out  of  the  right  ventricle  of  the  heart, 
"  and  returning  it  by  an  anaftomofis  to  the  venal  artery  [the 
*<  pulmonary  vein]  which  goes  to  the  left  ventricle  of  the 
<c  heart,  the  cool  air,  being  in  the  mean  time  let  in  thro'  the 
"  canals  of  the  afpera  arteria,  which  are  extended  along 
4C  the  venal  artery,  but  do  not  communicate  with  it  by  in- 
<c  ofculations,  as  Galen  imagined,  cools  it  only  by  touch- 
<c  ing.'  To  this  circulation  of  the  blood  out  of  the  right 
"  ventricle  of  the  heart  thro'  the  lungs  into  its  left  ven- 
4C  tricle,  what  appears  upon  dilTeclion  anfwers  very  well : 
"  for  there  are  two  vefTels  which  end  in  the  right  ventri- 
cc  cle,  and  two  in  the  left :  but  one  only  carries  the  blood 
"  in,  the  other  fends  it  out,  the  membranes  being  con- 
"  trived  for  that  purpofe."  His  treatife  De  plantis  entitles 
him  to  a  place  among  the  capital  writers  in  botany ;  for  he 
there  makes  the  diftribution  of  plants  into  a  regular  method, 
formed  on  their  natural  fimilitude,  as  being  the  moft  fafe 
and  the  moil  ufeful  for  helping  the  memory  and  difcovering 
General  their  virtues.  Yet,  which  is  very  furprizing,  it  was  not 
followsd,  nor  even  underftood,  for  near  a  hundred  years. 
The  refiorer  of  method  was  Robert  Morifon,  the  firft  pro- 
feflbr  of  botany  at  Oxford.  Csefalpinus  died  at  Rome,  Feb. 
23,  1603.  His  Hortus  ficcus,  confuting  of  768  dried  fpeci- 
mens  pafted  on  266  large  pages,  is  (till  in  being.  The  titles 
of  his  writings  are,  Karo^lpov,  five  fpeculum  artis  medicas  Hip- 
pocraticum.  De  plantis  libri  xyr.  cum  appendice  ;  printed  at 
Florence  in  1583.  De  rnetallicis  libri  iii.  Qu^eftionum  medi- 
:arum  libri  ii.  De  medicamentorum  facultatibus  libri  ii.  Praxis 
univerias  mediciriae.  Demonum  inveftigatio  peripatetica.  Qure- 
peripateticarum  libri  v« 
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CAESAR  (JuLius)  a  learned  civilian,  was  born  [A]  near 
Tottenham  in  Middlefex,    in  the  year   1557.     He  took  the 
degree  of  bachelor  of  arts,   May   17,    1575,    as   a  member  Biogr.  Brit. 
of  Magdalen-hall,    Oxford  ;    and  went  afterwards  to   ftudy  Wcod.Fafti, 
in  the  univerfity  of  Paris  ;    where,  in  the  beginning  of  1581,  ™]- lt  co1' 
he  was  created  doctor  of  the  civil  law  ;    to  which  degree   he  Bl'ogn  grit, 
was  alfo  admitted  in  1583  at  Oxford,    and   two  years   after 
became  doctor  of  the  canon  law.  In  the  reign  of  queen  Eliza-  Ibid, 
beth,    he  was  mafter  of  requefts,  judge  of  the  high  court 
of  admiralty,    and  mailer   of  St.   Catherine's  hofpital   near 
the  Tower.     Upon  king  James's  acceffion,    he  was  knighted 
by  that  prince  at  Greenwich.     He  was  alfo  conftituted  chan-  Ibid, 
cellor,    and   under-treafurer   of  the  exchequer,    and,   on  the 
5th  of  July  1607,   fworn  of  his  rnajerly's  privy  council. 

He  obtained  a  reverfionary  grant  of  the  office  of  mafter  Ibid, 
of  the  rolls,  and  fucceeded  to  it  on  the  ift  of  October 
1614;  upon  which  he  refigned  his  place  of  chancellor  of 
the  exchequer.  He  was  continued  privy  councellor  by  king 
Charles  I.  and  appears  to  have  been  alfo  curios  rotulorum 
of  the  county  of  Hertford.  Fuller  fays,  he  was  chancellor  Camden's 
of  the  duchy  of  Lancafter.  He  died  April  28,  1639,  mannas  of 
the  79th  year  of  his  age,  and  lies  buried  in  the  church  of  g.ir  ^ 
Great  St.  Helen  within  Bimopfgate,  London,  under  a' 
monument  defigned  by  himfelf ;  which  is  in  form  of  a  deed, 
and  made  to  referable  rufHed  parchment,  in  allufion  to  his 
office,  as  mafter  of  the  roils.  He  was  a  man  of  great 
gravity  and  integrity,  and  remarkable  for  his  extenfjve 
bounty  and  charity  to  all  perfons  of  worth,  or  that  were  in 
want.  He  made  his  grants  to  all  perfons  double  kindnefs 
by  expedition,  and  cloathed  (as  Lloyd  expreiTes  it)  his  very 
denials  in  fuch  robes  of  courtmip,  that  it  was  not  obvioufly 
difcernable,  whether  the  requert  or  denial  were  moft  decent. 
He  was  alfo  very  cautious  of  promifes,  left,  becoming  un- 
able to  perform  them,  he  might  multiply  his  enemies,  whilft 
he  intended  to  create  friends.  Befides,  he  obferved  that 
great  -  perfons  efteem  better  fuch  perfons  they  have  done 

[A]   His  father  Csefar  Adelmar,  from  whom  he  had  the  itame  of 

(or  Dalmarius,  Dalmare,  or  Athel-  Ciefar,  which  name  Mary  I.  queen 

mer)  phyfician  to  queen  Mary  and*'  of  England  ordered  to  be  continued 

queen  Elizabeth,  was   lineally  de-  to  his  poftericy  :  and  his  father  was 

fcended   from    Adelmar   count   of  Peter  Maria  Dalmarius,  of  the  city 

Genoa  and  admiral  of  France  in  the  of  Trevigio    in    Italy,    doctor   of 

reign  of  Charles  thegreat,A.D.8o6.  laws,  fprung  fromthofe  of  his  name 

This  Cseiar  Adelmar's  mother  was  living  at  Cividad  del  Friuli.   Biogr. 

daughter  to  the  duke  de  Cefarinj,  Brit. 
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great  courtefies  to,   than  thofe  they  have  received  great  civi- 
lities from  -,  looking  upon  this  as  their  difparagement,   the 
other  as  their  glory  [B].    There  is  an  entertaining  (lory  that 
has  a   relation  to  him  mentioned  by  lord  Clarendon,    as  fol- 
lows.   "  Sir  Julius  Caefar  was  then  mafter  of  the  rolls,    [in 
"  the  reign  of  king  Charles  L]  and  had  inherent  in  his  of- 
**  fice    the    indubitable    right    and    difpofition    of    the    fix 
"  clerks  places,   all  which  he  had  for  many  years,  upon  any 
<c  vacancy,   beftowed  to  fuch  perfons,  as  he  thought  fit.    One 
"  of    thofe    places    was    become    void,     and   defigned   by 
<c  the    old    man  to    his  foil  Robert  Casfar,     a    lawyer   of 
"  a  good  name,   and  exceedingly  beloved.    Wefton    earl   of 
"  Portland,  lord  treafurer   (as  he  was  vigilant  in  inch  cafes) 
*'  had   procured  the  king  to  fend  a  merlage  to  the   mafter 
"  of  the  rolls,   exprefsly  forbidding  him  to  difpofe   of  that 
"  fix  clerk's  place,    till  his  majefty's  pleafure  fhould  be  fur- 
fct  ther  made  known  to  him.     It  was  the  firft  command  of 
<c  that  kind  that  had  been  heard  of,    and  was  felt   by  the 
*•*  old  man  very  fenftbly.     He  was  indeed  very  old,   and  had 
cc  outlived  moft  of  his  friends  ;    fo  that  his  age  was  an  ob- 
cc  je&ion  againft  him  ;    many  perfons  of  quality  being  dead, 
46  who  had,    for  recompence  of  fervice,   procured  the  rever- 
*c  fion  of  his  office.     The  treafurer  found  it  no  hard  mat- 
<c  ter,  fo  far  to  terrify  him,  that  (for  the  king's  fervice  as  was 
cc  pretended)    he  admitted  for  a  fix  clerk  a    perfon  recom- 
"  mended  by  him   (Mr.  Fern  a  dependant  upon  him)  who 
Ci  paid  fix  thoufand  pounds  ready  money  ;    which,  poor  man ! 
"  he  lived  to  repent  in  a  jayl.     This    work  being  done,  at 
"  the  charge  of  the  poor  old  man,    who  had  been  a  privy 
<c  counfellor  from  the  entrance  of  king  James,    had    been 
<c  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,    and  ferved  in  other  offices  ; 
cc  the  depriving  him  of  his  right  made   a  great  noife  :     and 
*'  the  condition  of  his  fon   (his  father  being  not  likely  to 
"  live  to  have  the  difpofal  of  another  office  in  his  power) 
€C  who,   as   was  faid   before,     was    generally   beloved,  and 
<c  efteemed,   was   argument  of  great  companion  ;    and  was 
<c  livelily,    and  fucceisfully  reprefented  to  the  king  himfelf ; 
*'  who  was  gracioufly  pleafed  to  promife,  that^   if  the  old 
"  man  chanced  to  die    before  any  other  of  the  fix   clerks, 
<c  that  office,  when  it  mould  fall,,  mould  be  conferred  on  his 
"  fon,  whofoever  fhould  fucceed  him  as  matter  of  the  rolls ; 

[ B]  Sir  Julius  Csefar's  manufcripts  pounds,  after  being   refufed   by  a 

were  fold  by  publick  auftion  in  fun-  cheefemonger,  as  not  clean  enough 

dry  lots  at  London,    in  December  for   his  purpofe  to  ferve  for  wafte 

1757,  for  upwards  of  five  hundred  paper, 

"  which 
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**  which  might  well  be  provided  for  :  and  the  lord  treafurer 
6C  obliged  hjmfelf  (to  expiate  the  injury)  to  procure  fome 
<c  declaration  to  that  purpofe,  under  his  Vnajefty's  fign  rna- 
<c  nual ,  which,  however  eafy  to  be  done,  he  long  forgot, 
"  or  neglected.  One  day,  the  earl  of  Tullibardin,  who  was 

O  J 

sc  nearly  allied  to  mr.  Caefar,    and  much   his   friend,   being 

*c-  with  the  treafurer,   paffionately  afked  him,  whether  he  had 

<c  done  that  bufmefs  ?   To  whom  he  anfwered  with  afeeming 

«  trouble,    that  he  had  forgotten  it,   for  which  he  was  hear- 

*<  tily  forry  ;    and   if  he  would  'give  him.   a  little    note    in 

<e  writing,   for  a  memorial,    he  would  put  it  among  thofe 

u  which  he  would  difpatch  with  the   king  that  afternoon. 

"  The   earl    prefently    writ    in   a    little  paper,    Remember 

<c  Csefar  :   and  gave   it   to  him;     and    he  put,  it   into  that 

<s  little  pocket,   where,    he  faid,    he  kept  all  his   memorials 

**  which  were  nrft  to  be  tranfacted.    Many  days  palled,  and 

•*c  Caefar  never  thought  of.     At  length,    when  he  changed 

"  his  cloaths,    and  he  who  waited  on    him   in    his   cham- 

«  ber,    according  to  cuftcm,  brought  him  all  the  notes  and 

*'  papers  found  in   thofe    he   had    left  off,    which  he  then 

<c  commonly  perufed ;   when   he  found  this   little  billet,  in 

^  which  was  only  written  Remember  Caefar,    and  which  he 

xc  had   never  read  before,   he   was  exceedingly   confounded, 

"  and  knew  not  what  to  make  or  think  of  it.     He  fent  for 

cc  his  bofom  friends,     and   after  a  ferious  and  melancholic 

*'  deliberation,    it  was  agreed,    that  it  was  the  advertifement 

"  of  fome  friend,    who  durft  not  own  the  difcovery ;    that 

"  it  could    fignify  nothing,    but  that  there  was   a    confpi- 

<c  racy  againft  his  life,   by  his   many  and  mighty  enemies  : 

"  and  they  all  knew   Caefar's  fate,    by   contemning  or  ne- 

"  gle<5ting  fuch  animadverfions."  Therefore  they  advifed  him  Biogr.  Brit. 

to  pretend  to  be  indifpofed,    that  he  might  not  ftir   abroad 

all  that  day,    and  that  none  might  be  admitted  to   him  but 

perfons  of  undoubted  affection  :    and  that  at  night  fome  fer- 

vants    mould   watch    with  the   porter.    "  Shortly  after,   the 

"  earl  of  Tullibardin  afking  him,   whether   he  had  remem- 

"  bered  Caefar  ?    the  treafurer  quickly  recollected  the  ground 

4C  of  his  perturbation,  and  could  not  forbear  imparting  it  to 

"  his  friends,  and  fo  the  whole  jeft  came  to  be  difcovered." 

CAGLIARI  (PAUL)  a  moft  excellent  painter,  was  born 
at  Verona  in  the  year  1532.  Gabriel  Cagliari,  his  father, 
was  a  fculptor  ;  and  Antonio  Badile,  his  uncle,  was  his  ma- 
fter  in  painting.  He  was  not  only  efteemed  the  beft  of  all 
the  Lombard  painters,  but  for  his  copious  and  admirable  in- 
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vention,  for  the  grandeur  and  majefly  of  his  compofition,  for 
the  beauty  and  perfection  of  his  draperies,  and  for  his  noble 
ornaments  of  architecture,  ftiled  by  the  Italians  II  pittor  fe- 
Frefnoy,&c,  lice,  The  happy  painter.  He  drew  his  firfl  pieces  at  Mantua, 
and  fome  other  cities  in  Italy  ;  but  meeting  with  more  em- 
ployment at  Venice,  he  fettled  there ;  and  the  befl  of  his  work? 
were  made,  after  he  returned  thither  from  Rome,  and  had 
fludied  the  antique.  There  is  fcjrce  a  church  in  Venice, 
which  has  not  fome  piece  or  other  of  his ;  and  De  Piles  fays^ 
that  "  his  picture  of  the  marriage  at  Cana,  in  the  church  of 
?c  St.  George,  is  to  be  diflinguifhed  from  his  other  works,  as 
"  being  not  only  the  triumph  of  Paul  Veronefe,  but  almoft 
Vies  dePe-  ?c  the  triumph  of  painting  itfelf."  When  the  fenate  fent  Gri- 
intres.  mani,  procurator  of  St.  Mark,  to  be  their  embafiador  at  Rome, 
Paul  attended  him,  but  did  not  flay  long,  having  left  fome 
pieces  at  Venice  unfmifhed.  Philip  11.  king  of  Spain,  fent  for 
him  to  paint  the  Efcurial,  and  made  him  great  offers;  but  Paul 
excufed  himfelf  from  leaving  his  own  country,  where  his  re- 
putation was  fo  well  eftabliihed,  that  moil  of  the  princes  of 
Europe  ordered  their  feveral  embafladors,  to  procure  fome- 
thing  of  his  hand  at  any  rate.  He  v/as  a  perfon  of  a  noble 
fpirit,  ufed  to  go  richly  dreiied,  and  generally  wore  a  gold 
chain,  which  had  been  prefented  to  him  by  the  procurators 
of  St.  Mark,  as  a  prize  he  won  from  feveral  artifls  his  com- 
petitors. He  had  a  great  idea  of  his  profeffion,  having  been 
often  heard  to  fay,  that  it  was  a  gift  from  heaven )  that  to 
judge  of  it  well,  a  man  muft  underfland  abundance  of 
things ;  and,  what  gives  us  the  higheft  opinion  of  his  moral 
make,  that  the  fovereign  quality  of  a  true  painter  is  probity 
and  integrity  of  manners.  He  was  highly  efteemed  by  all 
the  principal  men  in  his  time ;  and  fo  much  admired  by  the 
great  matters,  as  well  his  contemporaries,  as  thofe  who  fuc- 
Ceeded  him,  that  Titian  himfelf  ufed  to  lay,  he  was  the  or- 
nament of  his  profeffion.  And  Guido  Reni  being  afked, 
which  of  the  mailers  his  predecefTors  he  would  choofe  to  be, 
were  it  in  his  power,  after  Raphael  and  Corregio,  named 
Paul  Veronefe  ;  whom  he  always  called  his  Paolirlo.  He 
died  of  a  fever  at  Venice,  in  the  year  1588,  and  had  a  tomb 
and  a  flatue  of  brafs  erected  in  the  church  of  St.  Sebaftian. 

Paul  left  great  wealth  to  his  two  fons,  Gabriel  and 
Charles,  who  were  painters,  and  lived  very  happily  together. 
They  joined  in  rimming  feveral  ^pieces  left  imperfedt  by  their 
father  ;  and  followed  his  manner  fo  clofely  in  other  excellent 
works  of  their  own,  that  the  connoilTeurs  do  not  eafily  di- 

ilinguifb 
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iitnguifh  them  from  thofe  of  Paul's  hand.  Charles  had  a 
very  fine  genius  for  painting,  and  at  eighteen  years  of  age 
had  done  fome  rare  pieces.  'Tis  thought,  if  he  had  Iived9 
that  he  would  have  exceeded  his  father  ;  but  contracting  an 
impoftume  in  his  breaft,  by  applying  too  in-tenfely  to  his  pro- 
feffion,  he  died  of  it  in  the  year  1596,  when  he  only 

twenty  fix  years  old.  Gabriel  had  no  great  genius  for  paint- 
Ing  ;  and  therefore,  after  hb  brother's  deceale,  applied  him- 
felf  to  merchandize.  Yet  he  did  not  quite  lay  afide  his  pen- 
cil, but  made  a  confiderable  number  of  portraits,  ana  ibme 
hiftory-pieces  of  a  very  good  gufto.  He  died  of  the  plague 
in  the  year  1631,  aged  63. 

There  was  alfo  Benedict  Cagliari,  a  painter  and  fculptor, 
who  was  Paul's  brother,  and  lived  and  ftudied  with  him. 
He  aiiifted  him,  and  afterwards  his  fons,  in  fmifhing  feveral 
of  their  compofitions  ;  but  efpecially  in  painting  architecture, 
in  which  he  chiefly  delighted.  His  ftile  in  painting  was  like 
his  brother's  ;  and  not  being  ambitious  enough  of  fame  to 
keep  his  productions  feparate,  they  are  in  a  great  meafure 
confounded  with  Paul's.  He  practiced  for  the  moft  part  in 
frefco  j  and  fome  of  his  heft  pieces  are  in  chiaro-obfcuro. 
He  pofieiTed  moreover  a  tolerable  flock  of  learning,  was 
fomething  of  a  poet,  and  had  a  peculiar  talent  in  fatyr.  He 
died,  aged  fixty,  in  the  year  1598. 

C  A  J  E  T  A  N,  a  cardinal,  was  born  in  the  year  1469, 
at  Cajeta,  a  town  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples.  His  proper 
name  was  Thomas  de  Vio;  but  he  took  that  of  Cajetan 
from  the  place  of  his  nativity.  He  was  entered  of  the  order 
of  St.  Dominic,  of  which  he  became  an  illuftrious  orna- 
ment ;  and  having  taken  a  doctor's  degree,  when  he  was  a- 
bout  two  and  twenty  years  of  age,  he  taught  philofophy  and 
divinity  firft  at  Paris,  and  afterwards  at  Rome.  He  went 
regularly  through  all  the  honours  of  his  order,  till  he  was 
made  general  of  it,  which  office  he  exercifed  for  ten  years. 
He  defended  the  authority  of  the  pope,  which  fuffered  great- 
ly at  the  council  of  Nice,  in  a  work  entitled,  Of  the  power 
of  the  pope  j  and  for  his  zeal  upon  this  occafion,  he  was 
made  bifhop  of  Cajeta.  Then  he  was  raifed  to  the  archie- 
pifcopal  fee  of  Palermo  ;  and  in  the  year  1517,  made  a  car- 
dinal by  pope  Leo  X.  The  year  after  he  was  fent  a  legate 
into  Germany,  to  quell  the  commotions,  which  Luther  had 
raifed  by  the  oppofition  he  had  given  to  Leo's  indulgences  •> 
but  Luther,  being  under  the  particular  protection  of  Frede- 
ric, elector  of  Saxony,  fet  him  at  defiance  j  and  though,  in 

B  4  obedience 
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obedience  to  the  cardinal's  fummons,  he  repaired  to  Augf- 
burg,  yet  he  rendered  his  endeavours  of  none  effect.  Caje- 
tan was  employed  in  federal  other  negotiations  and  trahf- 
actions,  being  not  only  a  man  of  letters,  but  having  a  pecu- 
liar turn  for  bufmefs  ;  and  at  length  died,  in  the  year  1534* 
when  he  was  fixty  f^ve  years  and  twenty  nine  days  old. 

Sixtus  Senenfis  tells  us,  that  he  was  a  moft  fubtle  logi- 
cian, an  admirable  philofopher,  and  an  incomparable  divine, 
He  wrote  commentaries  upon  Ariilotle's  philofophy,  and 
upon  Thomas  Aquinas's  theology.  He  gave  a  literal  tran- 
flation  of  all  the  books  of  the  Old  and  New  Teftaments 
from  the  originals,  excepting  Solomon's  fong,  and  the  Pro- 
phets, which  he  had  begun,  but  did  not  live  to  proceed  far 
in  ;  and  the  Revelations  of  St.  John,  which  he  clefignedly 
omitted,  faying,  that  to  explain  them,  it  was  neceflary  for  a 
man  to  be  endued,  not  with  parts  and  learning,  but  with  the 
Sixtus  Sen.  fpirit  of  prophefy.  Father  Simon's  account  of  him,  as  a 
Blbl*  tranflator  of  the  Bible,  is  critical  and  hiftcrical.  "  Cardinal 

u  Cajetan,  fays  he,  was  very  fond  of  tranflations  of  the 
<c  Bible  purely  literal  ;  being  perfuaded,  that  the  fcripture 
cc  could  not  be  tranflated  too  literally,  it  being  the  word  of 
"  God,  to  which  it  is  exprefsly  forbid  either  to  add  or  di- 
<e  minifh  any  thing.  This  cardinal,  in  his  preface  to  the 
"  Pfalms,  largely  explains  the  method  he  obferved  in  his 
<c  tranflation  of  that  book ;  and  he  affirms,  that  although 
he  knew  nothing  of  the  Hebrew,  yet  he  had  tranflated 
part  of  the  Bible  word  for  word  from  it.  For  this  pur- 
pofe  he  made  ufe  of  two  perfons,  who  underftood  the  lan- 
guage well,  the  one  a  Jew,  the  other  a  Chriftian,  whom 
cc  he  defired  to  tranflate  the  Hebrew  words  exactly  accor- 
cc  ding  to  the  letter,  and  grammar,  although  their  tranfla- 
"  tion  might  appear  to  make  no  fenfe  at  ail.  I  own,  fays 
"  he,  that  my  interpreters  were  often  faying  to  me,  this  He- 
"  brew  diction  is  literally  fo,  but  then  the  fenfe  will  not  be 
"  clear,  unlefs  it  be  changed  fo  :  to  whom  I,  when  I  heard 
"  all  the  different  fignifkations,  conftantly  replied,  never 
"  trouble  yourfelves  about  the  fenfe,  if  it  does  not  appear  to 
4e  you,  becaufe  it  is  not  your  bufmefs  to  expound,  but  to 
<c  interpret  :  do  you  interpret  it  exactly  as  it  lies,  and  leave 
Hid.  Crit.  «  to  the  expofitors  the  care  of  making;  fenfe  of  it."  Cardinal 

A       \T    T*  ^ 

L?v  |j    '      Pallavicini,  who  looked  upon  this   opinion   of  Cajetan's  as 

20o'  too  bold,  fays,  that  Cajetan,  "  who   has  fucceeded    to   the 

"  admiration   of  the  whole   world  in  his  other  works,  got 

<<  no  reputation  by  what  he  did  upon  the  Bible,  becaufe  he 

^  followed 
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'*  followed  the  prejudices  of  thofe,  who  {luck  clofe  to  the  Hift.  of  the 

«  Hebrew  grammar."    But  father  Simon  is  of  opinion,  that  ^1^°^. 

he  "  may  in  fome  meafure  be  juftified  :  for  he  did  not,  fays 

^  he,  pretend  to  condemn  the  ancient  Latin  tranflator,  or 

<c  the   other  tranflators  of  the  Bible,    but  would  only  have 

"  tranflations  of  the  Bible  to  be  made  £rom  the  original  as 

"  literally  as  can  be,  becaufe  there  are  only  thefe  originals, 

"  which  can  be  called  the  pure  word  of  God;  and  becaufe 

"  in  tranflations,    which   are  not   literal,  there   are   always 

"  fome  things  limited,  which  do  not  thoroughly  exprefs  the 

*'  original." 

CAIUS,  or  KAYES,  (dr.  JOHN)  a  very  eminent  Eng- 
lifh  phyfician,  was  born  at  Norwich  upon  the  fixth  of  Octo- 
ber, in  the  year  1510,  and  after  he  had  been  well  inftituted 
in  the  belles  lettres  at  a  fchool  in  that  city,  was  fent  to 
Gonvil  hall  in  Cambridge  upon  the  twelfth  of  Septem- 
ber, 1529.  He  took  a  bachelor  and  matter  of  arts  de-  Tanner's 
gree  at  the  regular  times  ;  and  was  chofen  fellow  of  his  Bibliotheca 
college  in  the  year  1533.  To  accomplifh  himfelf  as  much  ^ 
as  poilible  in  his  profeilion,  he  formed  a  fcheme  of  travel- 
ing; and  in  the  year  1539,  fet  out  for  Italy,  making 
France,  and  Flanders,  and  Germany  in  his  road.  He  flu- 
died  at  the  univerfity  of  Padua  under  John  Baptift  Monta- 
nus,  and  took  a  doftor  of  phyfick's  degree  there,  in  the 
year  1541.  He  returned  to  England  in  the  year  1544  ;  and 
diftinguimed  himfelf  fo  greatly  by  his  learning  and  uncom- 
mon ikill  in  his  profeffton,  that  he  became  at  length  phyfi- 
cian to  king  Edward  VI.  and  was  afterwards  continued  in 
that  place  by  the  queens  Mary  and  Elizabeth,  till  the  year 
1568,  when  he  was  turned  out,  as  it  is  faid,  upon  a  fufpi- 
cion  of  being  too  much  attached  to  the  popifh  religion.  He 
wrote  a  great  many  books  in  Latin,  among  which  were, 
I.  De  ephemera  Britannica.  2.  De  antiquitate  Cantabri- 
gienfis  academiae.  3.  De  canibus  Britannicis.  4.  De  an- 
tiquis  Britanniae  urbibus.  5.  De  annalibus  collegii  Gone- 
villi  &  Caii.  Befides  thefe  original  works,  he  tranflated  a 

^j 

good  part  of  Galen  andCelfus  into  Latin,  and  made  large  an- 
notations upon  thofe  authors.  He  died  at  Cambridge  in  the 
year  1573,  when  he  was  in  his  grand  climaclerick  ;  and  at 
his  death  gave  his  eftate  to  build  a  new  college  to  Gonvil 
hall,  and  to  maintain  fome  ftudents  therein.  This  houfe  is 
now  called  Gonvil  and  Kayes  college,  where  the  founder 
has  a  monument  in  the  chapel,  with  this  infcription,  Fuireig^  Of 

Caius,  iueen  Eliza- 

jhere  beth. 
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There  was  alfo  another  John  Caius,  who  lived  fomewhat 
earlier,  and  was  poet  laureat  to  Edward  IV.  This  Caius 
traveled  alfo  into  Italy,  and  diftinguimed  himfelf  by  fome 
literary  labours  j  particularly  by  a  tranflation  from  the  Latin 
of  the  Hiflory  of  the  fiege  of  the  ifle  of  Rhodes,  which  he 
dedicated  to  that  king. 

Tanner,  &c.  There  was  likewiie  Thomas  Caius,  a  Lincolnfhire  man, 
who,  as  Anthony  Wood  tells  us,  "  was  an  eminent  Latinift, 
"  Grecian,  poet,  orator,  excellent  for  all  kinds  of  worth, 
"  and  at  length  Antiquitatum  Oxonienfmm  plane  helluo." 

Atbcn.        He  was  brought  up  at  Oxford,  and   elected  fellow  of  All 

[)lon-  Souls  college  in  the  year  1525.  He  was  made  regifter  of 
the  univerfity,  which  place  he  quitted  about  the  year  1530, 
upon  his  becoming  domeilic  chaplain  to  John  Longland,  bi- 

Tanncr.  fhop  of  Lincoln.  In  the  year  1559,  he  was  made  a  preben- 
dary of  Sarum,  and  maiter  of  Univerfity  college  in  Ox- 
ford in  the  year  1561.  All  which  preferments,  together  with 
the  re£lory  of  Tredington  in  Worcefterfhire,  to  which  he 
was  prefented  in  the  year  1563,  he  held  to  the  day  of  his 
death  ;  and  this  happened  in  his  lodge  at  Univerfity  college 

Woc<J,  &c.  in  May  1572.  He  wrote  Ailertio  antiquitatis  Oxonienfis  a- 
cademiae,  which  he  fmifhed  in  feven  days,  and  prefented  it 
in  manufcript  to  queen  Elizabeth  at  Oxford,  upon  her  being 
entertained  by  the  univerfity,  in  September  1566.  A  copy 
of  this  wqrk  coming  to  the  hands  of  John  Caius,  the  phyfi- 
cian  abovementioned,  he  wrote  an  anfwer  to  it  in  his  book, 
intitled,  De  antiquitate  Cantabrigienlis  academiae,  and  pub- 
liflied  them  both  together  in  the  year  1568,  under  the  name 
of  Londinertfis,  and  in  1574,  under  the  name  of  John  Cai- 
us. Thomas  Caius  wrote  a  reply,  as  Wood  tells  us,  fooii 
after  the  firft  edition  of  his  AfTertio  was  publiihed,  entitled, 
Examen  judicii  Oantabrigienfis  cujufdam,  qui  fe  Londinen- 
fem  dicit,  nuper  de  origine  utriufque  academiae  lati  :  but  this 
was  never  printed.  Thomas  Caius  tranflated  into  En^Hm, 
at  the  requeft  of  queen  Catharine  Parr,  Erafrnus's  paraphrafe 
on  St.  Mark  :  alfo  from  Engliih  into  Latin,  the  fermons  of 
Longland  bimop  of  Lincoln  ;  from  Greek  into  Latin,  Ari- 
ftotle's  book  De  mirabilibus  mundi,  Euripides's  tragedies, 
Ifocrates's  Nicocles,  ^cc.  &c. 


CALAMY  (EDMUND)  an  eminent  prefbyterian  divine, 

Gen,  Difl,  was  born   at  London,  in   February   1600,  and  educated  at 

Pembroke-hall  in  Cambridge,  where  he  took  the  degree  of 

bachelor  of  arts  in  1619,  -and  'that  of   bachelor  of  divinity 


CALAMY,  ii 

In  1632.  His  attachment  to  the  Anti-arminian  party  hin- ibid, 
dered  him  from  obtaining  a  fellowfhip,  when  his  Handing 
entitled  him  to  it ;  but  he  was  at  length  chofen  tanquam 
ibcius  of  that  college.  Dr.  Felton  bifhop  of  Ely  took  him 
afterwards  into  the  number  of  his  chaplains.  In  this  flation, 
he  purfued  his  ftudies  w^ith  great  vigour,  employing  therein 
fixteen  hours  a  day.  He  was  prefented  by  that  prelate  to 
the  vicarage  of  St.  Mary's,  in  SwarThamprior  in  Cambridge-  Ibid, 
jfhire,  which  he  refigned,  on  being  chofen,  after  dr.  Felton's 
o^h  (which  happened  in  1626)  to  be  lecturer  of  St.  Ed- 
inundfbury  in  Suffolk.  Here  he  continued  ten  years ; 
and  is  laid  by  fome  writers  to  have  been  a  very  fr.rict  confor- 
niiit :  but  when  bifhop  Wren's  articles,  and  the  book  of 
Sports  came  to  be  infifted  on,  he  thought  it  his  duty  to  avoid 
conforming  for  the  future,  and  apologized  for  his  former  con-  Ibid, 
duel  in  a  recantation  and  retractation  fermon,  preached  at 
Eury.  After  this,  he  was  prefented  by  the  earl  of  ErTex  to 
the  rectory  of  Rochford  in  Eflex.  Upon  the  death  of  dr. 
Stoughton,  he  was  chofen  miniiter  of  St.  Mary  Aldermanbury ; 
which  brought  him  up  to  London  in  1639.  In  July  the 
fame  year,  he  was  incorporated  into  the  univerfity  of  Ox- 
ford. '  Upon  the  opening  of  the  long  parliament,  in  Novem*-  Biogr,  B«it. 
ber  1640,  he  diftinguifhed  himfelf  in  defence  of  the  prefby- 
terian  caufe,  and  had  a  principal  hand  in  writing  the  famous 
Sme&ymnuus,  which,  himfelf  fays,  gave  the  firft  deadly 
blow  to  epifcopacy.  The  authors  of  this  tract  were  five, 
the  initial  letters  of  whofe  names  compofe  the  word  Smeo 
tymnuus,  viz,  Stephen  Marihal,  Edmund  Calamy,  Thoma? 
Youno;,  Matthew  Newcomen,  and  William  Spurftow.  It 
was  publifned  at  London  in  1641  in  quarto,  and  entitled.  An 
anfwer  to  a  book  entitled,  An  humble  remonftrance  :  in 
which  the  original  of  liturgy  and  epifcopacy  is  difcufled, 
and  queries  propounded  concerning  both;  the  parity  of  bi- 
ihops  and  prefbyters  in  fcripture  demonftraced;  the  occa- 
fion  of  their  imparity  in  antiquity  difcovered  ;  the  difpari- 
ty  of  the  antient  and  our  modern  bimops  manifefted  j  the 
antiquity  of  ruling  elders  in  the  church  vindicated,  the 
prelatical  church  bounded.  Written  by  Smectymnuus.  The 
Smectymnuus  is  mentioned  by  bifhop  Wilkins,  in  his  difcourfe 
concerning  the  gift  of  preaching,  as  a  capital  work  againft  epif-  Gen,  Dift. 
copacy.  In  1641  the  h,oufe  of  lords  appointed  mr.  Calamy  to 
be  a  member  of  the  fub-comrnittee  for  conlidering  of  ways  to 
accommodate  ecclefiaftical  affairs ;  "  in  which,"  lays  dr.  Ca- 
lamy, in  his  Account  of  ejected  members,  "things  were  brought 
*'  into  a  very  hopeful  pofture^  but  the  whole  defignwas  fpoiled 

"  by 
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c<  by  bringing  into  the  houfe  the  bill  againft  bifhops,"  £c,  Dr. 
Heylin's  account  of  this  matter,  in  the  Hiftory  of  the  prefby- 
terians,  is  in  thefe  words.     t£  Though   a  convocation  were 
tc  at  that  time  fitting,  yet  to  increafe  the  miferies  of  a  fall- 
"  ing  church,  it  was  permitted  that  a  private  meeting  mould 
u  be  held  in  the  deanery  of  Weftminfter,  to  which  fome 
"  orthodox  and  conformable  divines  were  called,  as  a  foil 
<c  to  the  reft,  which  generally   were  of  prefbyterian  or  pu- 
"  ritan  principles.     By   them  it  was   propofed   that   many 
<c  paflages  in   the  liturgy  mould  be  expunged,  and  others 
<c  altered    for  the  worfe.     That  decency  and  reverence  in 
*e  officiating  God's  public  fervice  mould  be  brought  within 
<c  the   compafs    of    innovations  :    that   doctrinal    calvinifm 
mould  be  entertained  in  all   parts  of  the  church ;  and   all 
their  fabbath   fpeculations,    though   contrary  to  Calvin's 
judgment,  fuperadded  to  it.     But  before  any  thing  could 
be  concluded  in  thofe  weighty  matters,  the  commons  fet 
their   bill  on  foot  againft  root  and   branch,    for  putting 
<c  down  all  bifhops  and  cathedral  churches,    which  put  a 
"  period  to  that  meeting  without  doing  any  thing.'1 
Bii.  Calamy  was  afterwards  an  active  member  of  the  aiTembly 

of  divines,  and  often  ordered  to  preach  before  the  parliament. 
He  was  at  the  fame  time  one  of  the  Cornhill  lecturers,  and  his 
minifterial  abilities  procured  him  a  very  great  intereft  in  the 
city  of  London.  His  preaching  was  attended  not  only  by  his 
own  parim,  but  by  other  eminent  citizens,  and  even  perfons 
of  quality.  He  was  a  ftrenuous  oppofer  of  the  fectaries, 
and  ufed  his  atmoft  endeavours  to  prevent  thofe  violences 
which  were  committed  after  the  king  was  brought  from  the 
Biogr,  Brit.  Ifle  of  Wight.  The  reprefentation  of  the  London  minifters 
to  the  general  and  his  council  of  war,  prefented  Jan.  18, 
1648,  (which  Collier  in  his  Church  Hiftory  ftyles  an  in- 
ftance  of  handfome  plain-dealing,  and  a  bold  reprimand  of 
a  victorious  army)  was  drawn  up  to  enforce  what  mr.  Cala- 
my, and  fome  other  minifters  of  the  fame  perfuafion,  had 
delivered  in  two  conferences,  the  firft  with  the  general  and 
his  council,  the  fecond  with  the  chief  officers  of  the  army. 

In  Cromwell's  time  he  lived  as  privately  as  he  could.  The 
following  ftory,  which  Harry  Neville,  who  was  one  of  the 
council  of  ilate,  aflerted  of  his  own  knowledge,  is  a  proof 
that  he  did  not  approve  of  his  usurpation.  cc  Cromwell 
*'  having  a  defign  to  fet  up  himfelf,  and  bring  the  crown 
<c  upon  his  own  head,  fent  for  fome  of  the  chief  city  di- 
<c  vines,  as  if  he  made  it  a  matter  of  confcience,  to  be  de- 
*'  termined  by  their  advice.  Among  thefe  was  the  leading 
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"  mr.  Calamy,  who  very  boldly  oppofed  the  project  of 
"  Cromwell's  fingle  government,  ajid  offered  to  prove  it 
"  both  unlawful  and  impracticable.  Cromwell  anfwered 
"  readily  upon  the  rirft  head  of  unlawful ;  and  appealed  to 
"  the  fafety  of  the  nation  being  the  fupreme  law  :  But, 
"  fays  he,  pray,  mr.  Calamy,  why  impracticable  ?  He  re- 
*'  plied ;  Oh  it  is  againft  the  voice  of  die  nation ;  there 
<c  will  be  nine  in  ten  againft  you.  Very  well,  fays  Crom- 
<c  well ;  but  what  if  I  fhould  difarm  the  nine,  and  put  the 
"  fword  in  the  tenth  man's  hand,  would  not  that  do  the  Biogr, 
"  bufinefs?" 

When  a  favourable  opportunity  offered,  he  was  veryafli- 
duous  to  procure  the  return  of  Charles  II.  and  actually 
preached  before  the  parliament  the  day  they  voted  the 
king's  reftoration,  and  was  one  of  the  divines  lent  over  to 
compliment  him  in  Holland.  In  June  1660,  he  was 
made  one  of  his  majefty's  chaplains,  and  was  offered  the 
bifhoprick  of  Coventry  and  Litchneld  ;  which  he  refufed.  It 
\vas  faid  in  the  city  on  this  occafion  (as  we  are  told  by  mr, 
Baxter  in  his  Reliquiae)  that  "  if  mr.  Calamy  fhould  ac- 
"  cept  of  a  bifhoprick,  who  had  preached  and  written  and 
<c  done  fo  much  againft  epifcopacy,  never  preibyterian 
tc  would  be  trufted  for  his  fake :  fo  the  clamour  was  very 
"  loud  againft  his  acceptance  of  it." 

Mr.  Calamy  was  one  of  the  commiflioners  for  the  confe- 
rence at  the  Savoy.  He  was  turned  out  «of  his  cure  of  St. 
Mary  Aldermanbury,  on  St.  Bartholomew's  day  in  1662., 
for  nonconformity.  On  the  3oth  of  Auguft  following,  he 
prefented  a  petition  to  the  king,  praying  that  he  might  be 
permitted  to  continue  in  the  exercife  of  his  minifterial  office.. 
Next  day  the  matter  being  debated  in  council,  his  majefly 
was  pleafed  to  fay,  that  he  intended  an  indulgence,  if  it  were 
at  all  feafible  *  but  dr.  Sheldon,  bimop  of  London,  in  a 
warm  fpeech,  declared,  "  That  it  was  now  too  late  to  think 
of  fufpending  the  execution  of  the  act  of  uniformity,  for 
that  he  had  already,  in  obedience  to  it,  ejected  fuch  of  his 
clergy,  as  would  not  comply  with  it,  on  the  Sunday  be- 
"  fore ;  that  the  fufpenfion  of  the  facred  authority  of  this 
"  law  would  render  the  legillature  ridiculous  and  contemp- 
"  tible ;  and  if  the  importunity  of  fuch  difTaffected  people 
*c  were  a.  fufficient  reaibn  to  humour  them,  neither  the 
**  church  nor  ftate  would  ever  be  free  from  diffractions  and 
€C  convulfions."  So  that,  upon  the  whole,  it  was  canied"* 
that  no  indulgence  fhould  be  granted.  Mr.  Calamy  remain- 
ed however  in  his  pariih,  and  came  conftantly  to  church, 
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On  Sunday,  December  28,  1662,  the  expecled  preacher  not 
coming  in  due  time,  fome  of  the  principal  perfons  in  the 
parim  prevailed  upon  mr.  Calamy  to  fupply  his  placed  Cer- 
tain pafTages  in  his  fermon  on  this  occafion  gave  fo  much  of- 
fence [A],  that  he  was  committed  to  Newgate,  by  the  lord 
mayor's  warrant,  for  contempt  of  the  adt  of  uniformity  5 
but  in  a  few  days  the  king  difcharged  him.  The  fight  of 
London  in  afhes,  which  he  lived  to  fee,  broke  his  heart : 
he  died  October  29,  1666. 

Though  a  very  learned  man,  he  was  a  plain  and  prac- 
tical preacher,  and  delivered  his  fentiments  very  freely  of 
Abridgment  the  greateft  men;  of  which  his  grandfon,  (after  telling  us 
ok  Baxter's  ^^  mr>  Calamy  had  the  greateft  intereft  at  the  time  of 
'the  reftoration,  at  court,  in  the  city,  and  country,  of  any 
of  the  minifters,  but  faw  whither  things  were  tending)  gives 
the  following  inftance :  having  occafion,  when  general 
Monk  was  his  auditor  in  his  own  church,  a  little  after  the 
reftoration,  on  a  facrament  day,  to  fpeak  of  filthy  lucre : 
"  And  why  (faid  he)  is  it  called  filthy,  but  becaufe  it  makes 
"  men  do  bafe  and  filthy  things  ?  Some  men  will  betray  three 
"  kingdoms  for  filthy  lucre's  fake."  Saying  which,  he  threw 
his  handkerchief,  which  he  ufually  waved  up  and  down 
whilft  he  was  preaching,  towards  the  general's  pew.  Be- 
fides  publifhing  feveral  fermons  preached  by  him  on  public 
occafions,  and  fome  others  on  practical  fubje&s,  he  had  a 
hand  in  drawing  up  the  Vindication  of  the  prefbyterial  go- 
vernment and  miniftry,  printed  in  1650,  and  the  Jus  di- 
vinum  minifterii  evangelici  Anglicani,  printed  in  1654.  He 
was  twice  married.  By  his  firft  wife  he  had  a  fon  and  a 
daughter,  and  by  his  fecond  feven  children. 

[A]  One  of  them  was  this.  "You  "  read   that  among  the  Romans, 

**  have  had  three  famous  fuccefTors,  "  when  any  man  was  accufed  for 

"  dr.  Taylor  for  feven  years  ;  dr.  "  his  life,  all  his  relations  put  on 

"  Stoughton   for  feven  years,  and  "  mourning  apparel,  and  they  fol- 

"  myfelf ;  I  have  been  with  you  "  lowed  him  to  his  trial  in  mourn- 

"  almoft  four  and  twenty  years  j  "  'ing,  thereby  to  mew  their  love 

*'  and  may  not  God  now  unchurch  "  to  the  party  in  danger.     Now 

"  you,  by  fuffering  you  to  want  a  <£  did  you  love  the  gofpel,  the  mi-* 

'*  faithful  miniiter  to  go  in  and  out  "  nifters  of  the    gofpel,   and   the 

*{  before  you  !  This  is  one  reafon,  "  ordinances  of  Chrift,  you  would 

**  upon  which  account  I  may  fafe-  "  all  put  on  mourning,  and  lament 

"  ly  fay,  the  ark  of  God  is  in  dan-  "  for  the  gofpel,  the  ark  of  God, 

"  ger,    and    Aldermanbury    may  "  that  is  in  danger :  and  becaufe 

"  truly   fear  the  lois  of  the  ark."  "  you  do  not,  it  is  a  fign  you  have 

Another  paffage   ran    thus:    "I  "  no  love  for  the  gofpel."  * 
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CALAMY  (BENJAMIN)  an  eminent  divine  and  excel- 
lent preacher,  was  Ton  of  the  preceding  by  a  fecond  wife. 
From  St.  Paul's  fchool  in  London,  where  he  was  placed 
when  very  young,  he  was  fent  to  Catherine-hall,  Cam- 
bridge, and  fucceffively  took  the  degrees  of  bachelor  and 
mafter  of  arts.  He  became  alfo  fellow  of  that  hall,  and  an 
eminent  tutor.  April  25,  1677,  he  was  chofen  minuter  of 
St.  Mary  Aldermanbury,  and  foon  after  appointed  one  of  his 
majefty's  chaplains  in  ordinary.  In  1680  he  took  his  degree 
of  doctor  in  divinity.  In  1683,  he  preached,  in  his  own 
church,  his  famous  fermon  on  Luke  xi.  41.  which  he 
afterwards  published  under  the  title  of  A  difcourfe  about  a 
fcrupulous  conference.  It  was  dedicated  to  fir  George  Jef- 
feries,  chief  juftice  of  Chester,  afterwards  lord  Jefferies  and 
high  chancellor  of  England.  <c  For  my  own  part,  fays  the 
<c  doctor  in  this  dedication,  no  one  is  more  favourable  to  a 
cc  truly  tender  confcience  than  myfelf;  let  it  be  as  fcrupulous 
<c  and  nice^  as  it  can  well,  fo  it  be  about  the  fubftantial  mat- 
"  ters  of  piety  towards  God,  juftice  between  man  and  man, 
*c  due  obedience  to  fuperiors,  and  when  it  makes  us  more  ex- 
<c  a<5tly  careful  of  our  undoubted  duty  in  all  inftances  :  but 
"  when  men  are  fcrupulous  only  on  one  fide,  about  things 
"  commanded  by  lawful  authority,  and  make  no  fcruple  of 
<c  difobedience,  fchifm,  faction,  and  divifion  ;  when  men  fet 
'"  up  their  private  humour,  fancy,  or  opinion,  in  oppofition 
**  to  eftablimed  laws  ;  when  they  become  peevifh,  pragmati- 
u  cal,  and  ungovernable  ;  nay,  when  mens  conferences  prove 
<c  fo  generally  tender  and  fcrupulous  as  to  doubt  of,  and  ful- 
"  peel:  the  rights  of  the  crown  ....  fuch  wayward,  fkittilh 
tc  confciences  ought  to  be  well  bridled  and  reftrained,  or  elfe 
"  they  will  be  not  only  intolerably  troublefome,  but  extreme- 
u  ly  mifchievous  both  to  church  and  ftate."  At  the  end  of 
the  fermon  we  find  a  quotation  from  a  book  of  his  father's, 
to  fhew5  that  fuch  as  were  nonconformirts  then,  were  zea- 
lous for  conformity  when  themfelves  were  in  pofTeflion  of 
the  churches.  This  fermon  was  attacked  foon  after  its  pub- 
lication by  mr.  Thomas  Delaune,  a  zealous  nonconformirl, 
in  a  piece,  entitled,  Delaune's  plea  for  the  nonconformifls, 
&c.  in  a  letter  to  dr.  Benjamin  Calamy,  upon  the  fermon 
called,  Scrupulous  confcience,  inviting  hereto.  To  which 
is  added,  a  parallel  fcheme  of  the  pagan,  papal,  and  chrif- 
tian  rites  and  ceremonies.  For  the  publifliing  this  book  De- 
laune was  taken  up,  on  November  29,  1683,  and  committed 
to  Newgate,  After  his  commitment,  he  wrote  a  long  letter  to 

dr. 
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dr.  Calamy,  wherein,  after  having  often  told  him,  that  he 
wrote  in  obedience  to  his  call,  and  was  imprifoned  entirely 
on  his  account,  he  concludes  thus  :  "  All  I  defire  is,  that 
<c  fcrupulous  confciences,  who  trouble  not  the  peace  of  the 
<c  nation,  fhould  be  dealt  withal,  at  leaft,  as  weak  brethren, 
according  to  Rom.  xiv.  I.  and  not  ruined  by  penalties^ 
for  not  fwallowing  what  is  impofed  under  the  notion  of 
decency  and  order,  though  excentric  to  the  fcheme  we 
<c  have  of  it  in  our  only  rule  of  faith.  Sir,  I  intreat  you  to 
cc  excufe  this  trouble  from  a  ftranger,  who  would  fain  be 
"  convinced  by  fomething  more  like  divinity  than  Newgate, 
cc  where  any  meflage  from  you  fhall  be  welcome  to  your 
*c  humble  fervant,  T.  D."  To  this  epiftle  dr.  Calamy  anfwer- 
ed,  that  if  mr.  Delaune  had  been  imprifoned  upon  the  ac- 
count of  anfwering  his  book,  he  would  do  him  any  fervice 
that  became  him.  Some  other  letters  to  the  fame  purpofe 
were  fent  by  the  prifoner  to  the  doctor,  which  did  not  hin- 
der his  being  tried  at  the  Old  Bailey  for  a  libel,  on  the  i6th 
of  January  following,  and  fentenced  to  pay  a  fine  of  one  hun- 
dred marks,  to  remain  prifoner  till  he  paid  his  fine,  and  give 
fecurity  for  his  good  behaviour  for  a  year,  and  his  book  to  be 
burnt  at  the  Royal  Exchange.  By  which  fentence,  himfelf, 
his  wife,  and  children  perifhed  in  Newgate,  nobody  think- 
Vol,  II.  No.  ing  fit,  fays  the  Obfervator,  to  raife  fo  fmall  a  fum  for  one 
95»  of  the  beft  fcholars  in  Europe.  His  death  gave  great  concern 

to  dr.  Calamy,  who  interceded  for  his  difcharge  with  fir 
George  Jefferies,  with  whom  he  was  very  intimate  when 
he  was  common  ferjeant  and  recorder  of  London,  but  to  no 
purpofe. 

In  1683,  dr.  Calamy  refigned  the  living  of  St.  Mary  Alder^ 
manbury,  upon  his  admiffion  to  the  vicarage  of  St.  Lawrence 
Jewry,  with  St.  Mary  Magdalen  Milk-ftreet  annexed.  June 
1 8,  1685,  he  was  inftalled  into  the  prebend  of  Harlefton, 
in  the  cathedral  of  St.  Paul.  The  fate  of  alderman  Cornifh, 
his  parifhioner  at  St.  Lawrence  Jewry,  afFedled  him  in  a  very 
fenfible  manner.  He  had  appeared  for  that  gentleman  at  his 
trial  for  high  treafon,  and  vifited  him  in  Newgate  ;  and  be- 
ing earnestly  prefled  to  attend  him  to  the  place  of  execution, 
he  told  mr.  Cornifh,  that  he  could 'as  well  die  with  him,  as 
bear  the  fight  of  his  death  in  fuch  circumftances  as  he  was 
in.  On  his  repeated  applications  to  fir  George  JefFeries  in 
the  alderman's  favour,  he  received  this  anfwer  :  "  Dear  doc- 
*c  tor,  fet  your  heart  at  reft,  and  give  yourfelf  no  further 
<c  trouble ;  for  I  can  allure  you,  that  if  you  could  offer  a 
<c  mine  of  gold  as  deep  as  the  monument  is  high,  and  a 

"  bunch 
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te  bunch  of  pearls  as  big  as  the  flames  at  the  top  of  it,  it  Gen.  Dift, 
ce  would  not  purchafe  his  life."  It  is  thought  the  violent 
death  of  this  gentleman,  and  a  fenfe  of  public  calamities, 
brought  on  his  laft  illnefs,  which  carried  him  off  in  the  month 
of  January,  1686.  Dr.  William  Sherlock,  afterwards  dean 
of  St.  Paul's,  who  preached  dr.  Calamy's  funeral  fermon,  ob- 
ferves  :  "  That  in  his  fermons  his  chief  care  was  to  explain 
c'  the  articles  of  faith  and  rules  of  life  ;  what  we  muff  be- 
"  lieve,  and  how  we  muft  live,  that  we  may  be  eternally  hap- 
"  py  :  and  he  did,  as  a  faithful  fervant  ought  to  do,  as  he 
"  declared  a  little  before  his  death,  lie  never  preached  any 
"  thing,  but  what  he  himfelf  firmly  believed  to  be  true  .  .  . 
*c  When  a  prevailing  faction  threatened  both  church  and 
"  ftate,  and  the  fears  of  popery  were  thought  a  fufficient 
*<  justification  of  the  moft  illegal  and  irreligious  methods  to 
ct  keep  it  out  ;  when  it  was  fcandaious  to  fpeak  a  word  ei- 
"  ther  for  the  king  or  the  church  ;  when  cunning  men  were 
"  filent  ;  and  thole  who  affected  popularity,  fwam  with  the 
"  ftream,  then  this  great  and  good  man  durft  reform  fehifra 
<c  and  faction,  durft  teach  men  to  conform  to  the  church, 
cc  and  to  obey  and  honour  the  king;  durft  vindicate  the  de- 
"  fpifed  church  of  England,  and  the  hated  doctrine  of  paflive 
£<  obedience,  though  one  was  thought  to  favour  popery,  and 
"  the  other  to  introduce  flavery.  But  he  was  above  the  pow- 
<c  erful  charms  of  names,  and  liked  truth  never  the  worfe 
becaufe  it  was  mifcalled.  His  public  fermons  preached  in 
thofe  days,  and  printed  by  public  authority,  are  lafting 
proofs  of  this  ;  and  yet  he  was  no  papift  neither  ;  but  durft 
reprove  the  errors  of  popery,  when  fome  others,  who 
made  the  greateft  noife  and  outcry  about  it,  grew  wife 
<c  and  cautious  ....  And  yet  he  did  not  needlefly  pro- 
<c  voke  any  man  :  he  gave  no  hard  words,  but  thought  it  fe- 
<c  vere  enough  to  confute  mens  errors,  v/ithout  upbraiding  or 
*c  reproaching  their  perfons.  His  converfation  was  courteous 
<c  and  affable  to  all  men  ;  foft  and  eafy,  as  his  principles 
<e  were  ftubborn.  He  could  yield  any  thing  but  the  truth, 
"  and  bear  with  any  thing  but  the  vices  of  men."  The 
pieces  he  printed  in  his  life-time  were,  feven  fermons  on  feve- 
ral  occalions  :  thirteen  others  were  publifhed  in  one  volume 
after  his  death. 

CALAMY  (EDMUND)  a  very  eminent  divine 
among  the  nonconformifts,  grandfon  to  mr.  Edmund  Cala- 
my,  minifter  of  Aldermanbury,  by  his  eldeft  fon  mr.  Ed- 
mund Calamy,  (who  was  ejected  out  of  the  living  of 

VOL.  III.  C  Moreton 
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Moreton  in  EfTex,  on  St.  Bartholomew's  day,    1662,)  was 

Gen.  Dia.  born  April  5,  1671  ;  and  having  made  a  confiderable  pro- 
grefs  in  grammar  learning  at  feveral  private  fchools,  and 
under  mr.  Hartcliffe,  at  Merchant  Taylors,  where  he  con - 

Eiogr.  Brit,  tracted  a  clofe  friendfhip  with  mr.  Dawes,  afterwards  fir 
William  Dawes,  and  archbifhop  of  York  ;  as  alfo  with  mr. 
Hugh  Boulter,  the  Lite  primate  of  Ireland  ;  he  went  thro* 
a  courfe  of  logic,  natural  philofophy,  and  metaphyficks,  un- 
der the  tuition  of  mr.  Samuel  Craddock,  at  the  academy 
kept  by  him  at  Wickham  Brook  in  Suffolk.  In  March, 
1688,  .he  went  over  to  the  univerfity  of  Utrecht,  where  he 

IbiJ.  fludied  philofophy  under  De  Vries,  and  civil  law  under  Van- 

der  Muyden,  and  attended  Grasvius's  lectures  upon  Sopho- 
cles and  PurTendorf's  Introduction.  His  application  to  his 
ftudies  at  this  place  was  fo  great,  that  he  fpent  one  whole 

Ccn,  Dia,  night  every  week  among  his  books ;  and  his  proficiency 
therein  gained  him  the  friendfhip  of  two  of  his  countrymen 
at  that  univerfity,  who  rofe  afterwards  to  very  high  ftations 
in  church  and  ftate,  lord  Charles  Spencer,  the  famous  earl 
of  Sunderland,  and  his  tutor  mr.  Charles  Trimnell,  after- 
wards fucceflively  bifhop  of  Norwich  and  of  Wlnchefter, 
with  both  of  whom  he  kept  up  his  acquaintance  as  long  as 
he  and  they  lived.  Whilft  he  refided  in  Holland,  an 

Ibid,  °ff"er  °f  a    profeffor's  chair  in  the  univerfity   of  Edinburgh 

was  made  him  by  mr.  Carftairs,  principal  of  that  univerfi- 
ty, fent  over  on  purpofe  to  find  a  perfon  properly  qualified 
for  fuch  an  office;  which  he  declined,  and  returned  to  Eng- 
land in  1691,  bringing  with  him  letters  from  Graevius  to  dr. 
Pocock,  canon  of  Chrift  church,  and  regius  profeflbr  of 
Hebrew,  and  to  dr.  Edward  Bernard,  Savllian  profeflbr  of 
aftronomy,  who  obtained  leave  for  him  to  profecute  his  ftu- 
dies in  the  Bodleian  library.  His  refiding  at  Oxford  pro- 
cured him  the  acquaintance  of  the  learned  mr.  Henry  Dod- 
well.  Having  refolved  to  make  divinity  his  principal  ftudy, 
he  entered  into  an  examination  of  the  controverfy  between 
the  conformifts  and  nonconformifts  ;  which  determined  him 
to  join  the  latter  :  and  coming  to  London  in  1692,  he  was 
unanimoufly  chofen  affiftant  to  mr,  Matthew  Sylvefter  at 
Biackfriars  ;  and  on  the  22,c?  of  June,  1694,  he  was  or- 
dained at  mr.  Annefley's  meeting-houfe  in  Little  St.  Helens, 
and  foon  after  was  invited  to  become  afliflant  to  mr. 
Daniel  Williams  in  Hand-alley.  October  20,  1702,  he 
was  chofen  to  be  one  of  the  lecturers  at  Salters-hall,  and  in 
1.703  fucceeded  mr.  Vincent  Alfop,  as  parlor  of  a  great 
congregation  in  Wdtminfter.  He  drew  up  the  table  of 

con* 
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contents  to  mr.  Baxter's  Hiftory  of  his  life  and  times, 
which  was  fent  to  the  prefs  in  1696,  made  fome  re- 
marks on  the  work  itfelf,  and  added  to  it  an  index  ;  and  re- 
flecting on  the  ufefulnefs  of  the  book,  he  few  the  expedient 
cy  of  continuing  it,  for  mr.  Baxter's  hiftory  came  no  lowej? 
than  1684.  Accordingly  he.  compofed  An  abridgment  of 
it;  with  an  account  of  many  others  of  thofe  mini{lers, 
who  were  ejected  after  the  reftpration  of  king  Charles  II, 
their  apology  for  themfelyes  and  their  adherents ;  con- 
taining the  grounds  of  their  nonconformity  and  practice, 
as  to  ftated  and  occafional  communion  with  the  churcrj 
of  England  3  and  a  continuation  of  their  hiftory  till  the 
year  1691,  This  work  was  publifhed  in  1702.  The  fol-Ges, 
lowing  year  mr.  Hoadley  (now  lord  bifhop  of  W inchefter) 
publilhed  the  two  parts  of  his  Reafonablenefs  of  confer-* 
mity  to  the  church  of  England  ....  in  anfwer  to  mr.  Ca- 
lamy's  Abridgment  of  mr.  Baxter's  hiftory,  &c.  In  an- 
fwer to  thefe  treatifes,  mr,  Calamy  publifhed  the  fame  years 
A  defence  of  moderate  nonconformity.  Soon  after  mr, 
Hoadley  fent  abroad,  A  ferious  admonition  to  mr.  Calamy, 
pccafioned  by  the  firft  part  of  his  Defence  of  moderate 
nonconformity, 

Next  year  mr,  Calamy  publifhed  the  fecorid  part  of  his 
Defence  of  moderate  nonconformity;  with  an  anfwer  to 
mr.  Hoadley's  ferious  admonition.  1111705,  he  fent  abroad 
the  third  part  of  his  Defence :  to  which  was  added,  a  letter 
to  mr.  Hoadley,  in  anfwer  to  his  Defence  of  the  reafon?.ble- 
nefs  of  conformity/5  In  1707,  mr,  Hoadly  publi{hed  his 
Defence  of  epifcopal  ordination ;  and  mr.  Calamy  drew  up  a 
reply,  both  to  the  argumentative  and  hiftorical  part  of  it3  but 
forbore  printing  it,  as  he  tells  us  hjmfelf  in  his  Abridgment 
of  Baxter's  life,  that  he  might  not  give  his  antagoniii  any 
difturbance  in  the  purfuit  of  that  political  conteir,  in  which  Blogr. 
he  was  fo  happily  engaged,  and  fo  much  to  the  fatisfaction  of 
the  true  lovers  of  his  country.  In  17099  mr.  Calamy  made  Gen, 
2  tour  to  Scotland,  and  had  the  degree  of  doctor  in  divinity 
conferred  on  him  by  the  univerfities  of  Edinburgh,  Aberdeen, 
and  Glafgow,  In  1713?  he  publifhed  a  fecond  edition  of  his 
Abridgment  of  mr.  Baxter's  Kiftory  of  his  life  and  times  5  irj. 
which j  among  other  additions,  there  is  a  continuation  of  the 
hiftory  through  king  William's  reign,  and  queen  Anne's^ 
down  to  the  pafling  of  the  occafional  bill ;  and  in  the  clofe  i? 
Subjoined  the  reformed  Iitui-gy9  which  was  drawn  up  and  pre- 
fented  to  the  bifnops  in  i6bi  ;  ^  that  the  world  may  judge 
**  (he  fays  in  the  preface)  how  fairly  the  ejected  minifters 
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"  have  been  often  reprefented  as  irreconcilable  enemies  t& 
"  all  liturgies."  In  1718,  he  wrote  A  vindication  of  his 
grandfathei  a/irl  fcvjral  other  perfons,  againft  certain  reflec- 
tion. -  -tl  iapon  them  by  mr.  archdeacon Echard  in  his  Hiftory 
or  England  ;  and  in  1728,  appeared  his  Continuation  of 
the  account  of  the  minifters,  lecturers,  mafters,  and  fel- 
lows of  colleges,  and  fchool mafters,  who  were  ejected 
and  filenced  after  the  reftoration  in  1660,  by,  or  before 
the  act  of  uniformity.  He  died  June  3,  1732,  greatly 

Biogr.  Brit,  regretted,  not  only  by  the  diflenters,  but  alfo  by  the  mo- 
derate members  of  the  eftablimed  church,  both  clergy  and 
laity,  with  many  of  whom  he  lived  in  great  intimacy.  Mr. 
Daniel  Mayo,  by  whom  his  funeral  fermon  was  preached, 
obfervcs,  "  that  he  was  of  a  candid  and  benevolent  difpofi- 
"  tion,  and  very  moderate  with  regard  to  differences  in  point 
"  of  religion."  Befides  the  pieces  already  mentioned,  he 
publiihed  a  great  many  fermons  on  feveral  fubjects  and  oc- 

Ibid.  cafions,  particularly  A  vindication  of  that  celebrated  text, 

I  Johnv.  7.  from  being  fpurious,  and  an  explanation  of  it  on 
the  fuppofition  of  being  genuine,  in  four  fermons,  preached 
at  the  Salters-hall  lectures.  He  was  twice  married  and  had 
thirteen  children. 

CALASIO  (MARIUS)  a  Francifcan,  and  profeflbr  of 
the  Hebrew  language  at  Rome,  of  whom  there  is  very  little 
to  be  faid,  but  that  he  published  there  in  the  year  1621,  A 
concordance  of  the  Bible,  which  confifted  of  four  great  vo- 
lumes in  folio.  This  wrork,  which'  is  properly  a  concord- 
ance of  Hebrew  words,  has  been  highly  approved  and  com- 
mended by  both  papifts  and  proteftants,  and  is  indeed  a  moil 
admirable  work.  For,  befides  the  Hebrew  words  in  the  Bi- 
ble, which  are  in  the  body  of  the  book,  with  the  Latin  ver- 
fion  over- againft  them  ;  there  are  in  the  margin  the  diffe- 
rences between  the  Septuagint  verfion  and  the  Vulgate  ;  fo 
that  atone  view  may  be  feen,  wherein  the  three  Bibles  agree, 
and  wherein  they  differ.  Moreover,  at  the  beginning  of  every 
article  there  is  a  kind  of  dictionary,  which  gives  the  fignifi- 
cation  of  each  Hebrew  word,  and  affords  an  opportunity  of 
comparing  it  with  other  oriental  languages,  viz.  with  the 
Syriac,  Arabic,  Chaldee  ;  and  this  is  extremely  ufeful  for 
Moreri,  &c.  determining  more  exactly  the  true  meaning  of  the  Hebrew 
words. 

The  plan  of  this  Hebrew  concordance  was  taken  from  a 
concordance  of  rabbi  Nathan,  which  was  printed  firft  at  Ve- 
nice, and  afterwards  at  Bafile,  much  augmented  by  rabbi 
Mordochee.  Calafio's  concordance  has  lately  been  publiihed  in 

London 
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London  by  Romaine,  but  very  incorrectly,  as  it  is  faid ;  and 
there  is  alfo  reafon  to  think,  from  what  dr.  Sharp  and  others 
have  obferved,  that  the  fidelity  of  the  editor,  who  is  an 
Hutchinfonian,  cannot  altogether  be  depended  on.  It  is 
certain  at  leali,  that  the  learned  in  thefe  matters  greatly  pre- 
fer the  old  edition. 

CALDERWOOD  (DAVID)  a  famous  divine  of  the  Biogr.  Brit. 
church  of  Scotland,  and  a  diltinguimed  writer  in  behalf  of 
the  prefbyterians,  was  defcended  of  a  good  family  in  that 
kingdom,  and  being  early  defigned  for  the  miniftry,  he  ap- 
plied with  great  diligence  to  the  fludy  of  the  fcriptures  in 
their  original  tongues,  the  works  of  the  fathers,  the  councils, 
and  the  beft  writers  on  church  hiftory.  He  was  fettled,  about 
the  year  1604,  at  Crelling,  not  far  from  Jedburgh,  in  the 
fouth  of  Scotland,  King  James  the  fixth  of  that  country, 
and  the  firft  of  Great  Britain,  being  defirous  of  bringing 
the  church  of  Scotland  to  a  near  conformity  with  that  of 
England,  laboured  earnefrly  to  reftore  the  epifcopal  autho- 
rity, and  enlarge  the  powers  of  the  bifhops  who  were  then 
in  that  kingdom.  This  defign  was  very  warmly  oppofed  by 
many  of  the  minifrers,  and  particularly  by  mr.  David  Cal- 
derwood,  who,  when  mr.  James  Law,  bifhop  of  Orkney, 
came  to  vifit  the  prefbyteries  of  the  Merfe  and  Teviotdale, 
declined  his  jurifdiclion,  by  a  paper  under  his  hand,  dated 
May  5,  1608.  But  the  king,  having  its  fuccefs  much  at 
heart,  fent  the  earl  of  Dunbar  [A],  then  high-treafurer  of 

Scotland, 

[A]  This  able  ftatefman  George  fand  marks  amongft  the  moft  needy 

Hume,  earl  of  Dunbar,  had  been  and  the  moil  clamorous  of  the  mi- 

firft  created   baron  Hume  of  Ber-  nifters;  as  appeared   afterwards  in 

wick,    which  was  an  Englifli  ho-  his  accounts.     He  was  again   lent 

nour,  and  afterwards  earl  of  Dun-  by  the  king  to  Scotland  in    i6o2, 

bar  in  Scotland  ;  and  held  the  place  and  for  his  fervices  there  was  on  his 

of   chancellor    of    the     exchequer  return  made  knight  of  the  garter, 

in  England   at  the  fame  time  with  In  1610,  he  went  to  that  kingdom 

that   of  high  treafurer  of  Scotland,  for  the  third  time,  to  complete  his 

He  was  commifuoner  to  the  general  v/ork,  and  upon  his  coming  back 

aflembly    held    at    Linlithgow,  in  to   court,   had  many  acknowleclg- 

1606  5  and  procured  the  fettling  of  ments  made  him  both  by   the  king 

conftant  moderators  ;  which  was  a  and  the  clergy.     We   are   told   in 

great  ftep  to  the  rertoring  of  epif-  Calderwood's  hiftory,   that  in  the 

copal  authority  :  fir  James  Balfour  midft  of  all  his  profperity,   one  of 

tells  us  (Annals  of  Scotland  in  the  the  great  men  among  the  prefbyte- 

univerfity  library  at  Glafgow,  MS.  rians  in  Scotland  foretold  his  end. 

i~-  335-)  ne   carried   this    point  by  The  account  runs  thus  :  "  A  little 

diitiibuting  the  fum  of  forty  thgu-  "  after  the  affembly  holden  atOlaf. 
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ScotJaridj  with  dr.  Abbot;  afterwards  archbifhop  of  Cantet- 
bury,  and  two  other  divines,  into  that  kingdom,  with  in- 
ftruclions  to  employ  every  method  to  perfuade  both  the' 
Clergy  and  the  laity,  of  his  majefty's  fmcere  defirc  to  promote 
the  good  of  the  church,  and  of  his  zeal  for  the  proteftant 
religion.  Mr.  Calderwood  did  not  aflift  at  the  general  af- 
tenibly  held  at  Glafgow,  June  8$  1610,  in  which  lord 
Dunbar  prefidcd  as  comhiiflioner  j  and  it  appears  from  his 
Writings,  that  he  looked  upon  every  thing  tranfacled  in  it  as 
null  and  void.  Exceptions  were  alfo  taken  by  him  and  his 
party  P.gainft  a  great  part  of  the  proceedings  of  another  ge- 
neral allembly  held  with  much  folemnity  at  Aberdeen,  Auguft 
13,  1616;  In  May  following*  king  James  went  to  Scotland, 
and  on  the  lyth  of  June*  held  a  parliament  at  Edinburgh  : 
at  the  fame  time  the  clergy  met  in  one  of  the  churches,  to 
hear  and  advife  with  the  bifhops  ;  which  kind  of  affembly,  it 
feems-j  was  contrived  in  imitation  of  the  Englim  convoca- 
tion; Mr.  Calderwood  was  prefent  at  it,  but  declared  pub- 
lickly$  that  he  did  not  take  any  fuch  meetings  to  referable  a 
tonvocation  ;  and  being  oppofed  by  dr.  Whitford  and  dr. 
Hamilton,  who  were  friends  to  the  bifhops,  he  took  his  leave 
of  them  in  thefe  words.  "  It  is  abfurd  to  fee  men  fitting  in 
is  filks  and  fattins,  and  to  cry  poverty  in  the  kirk,  when  pu- 
*e  rity  is  departing/*  The  parliament  proceeded  in  the  mean 
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gow,  Jarhes  Colviiie^  a  Scott!  ill 
gentleman,  vifiting  mr.  Andrew 
Mel  vine  in  the  Tower,  found 
him  fo  penfive  and  melancholy, 
that  he  got  no  fpeechof  him  for 
a  fpace  :  at  length  he  brake  forth 
in  thefe  words.  That  man  [mean- 
ing  Dunbar]  that  hath  over* 
thrown  that  kirk,  and  the  li- 
berlies  of  Chrifr's  kingdom  there, 
fhall  never  have  the  gi'ace  to  fet 
his  foot  in  that  kingdom  ao;ain, 

» 

As  he  foretold,  fo  it  came  to 
pafs,  and  Dunbai*  ended  his  life 
the  next  January  following  at 
Whitehall.,..  The  earl  of  Dunbar 
(fays  Calderwood  a  few  pages 
farther)  a  chief  inftrument  em- 
ployed  for  the  overthrow  of  our 
kirk  departed  this  life  at  White- 
hall  the  penult  of  January.  So 
he  was  pulled  down  from  the 
height  of  his  honour,  when  he 
was  about  to  (bkmnize  ^na 


marnage 


"  cently  his  daughter's 
"  with  the  lord  Walden.  He  pur 
"  pofed  to  keep  St.  George's  day 
"  after  in  Berwick,  where  he  had 
tc  almoft  finimed  a  fumptuous  and 
tf  glorious  palace,  which  ftandeth 
"  yet  as  a  monument  to  teftify  that 
tc  the  curfe,  which  was  pronounced 
"  againft  the  rebuilders  of  Jeri- 
**  cho>  was  executed  upon  him. 
"  Of  all  that  he  conqui/hed  in 
"  Scotland,  there  is  not  left  to  his 
"  pofterity  fo  much  as  a  foot  breadth 
"  of  land."  Bifhop  Spotfwood  fays 
(Hiftory  p.  516.)  "he  was  a  man 
"  of  deep  wit,  few  words,  and  iri 
"  his  majefty's  fervice  no  lefs  faith- 
*'  ful  than  fortunate.  The  moft 
f<  difficile  affairs  he  compafTedwith- 
te  out  any  noife,  and  never  return- 
((  ed,  when  he  was  employed, 
"  without  the  work  performed  he 
((  was  fent  to  do,"  Biogr.  Brit. 

while 
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while  in  the  difpatch  of  bufinefs  ;  and  mr.  Calderwood, 
with  feveral  other  minifters,  being  informed  that  a  bill  was 
depending  to  empower  the  king,  with  advice  of  the  arch- 
biihops,  bifliops,  and  fuch  a  number  of  the  rniniftry  as 
his  majefty  fhould  think  proper,  to  confider  and  conclude,  as 
to  matters  decent  for  the  external  policy  of  the  church,  not 
repugnant  to  the  word  of  God ;  and  that  fuch  conclufions 
fhould  have  the  ftrength  and  power  of  ecclefiaftical  laws  : 
againft  this  they  protefted  for  four  reafons.  I.  Becaufe  Spotfwood's 
their  church  was  fo  perfect,  that  inftead  of  needing  reforma-  hl(*ory  of 
tion,  it  might  be  a  pattern  to  others.  2.  General  afTem-  Of ^coSand 
blies,  as  now  eftablifhed  by  law,  and  which  ought  always  to  p.  530, 535! 
continue,  might  by  this  means  be  overthrown.  3.  Becaufe  Biogr.  Brit. 
it  might  be  a  means  of  creating  fchifm,  and  difturb  the  tran- 
quility  of  the  church.  4.  Becaufe  they  had  received  ajdu- 
rances,  that  no  attempts  fhould  be  made  to  bring  them  to  a 
conformity  with  the  church  of  England.  They  defired  there- 
fore, that  for  thefe  and  other  reafons,  all  thoughts  of  pailing 
any  fuch  law  may  be  laid  afide ;  but  in  cafe  this  be  not  done, 
they  proteft  for  themfelves,  and  their  brethren  who  lhall  ad- 
here to  them,  that  they  can  yield  no  obedience  to  this  law 
when  it  fhall  be  enacled,  becaufe  it  is  defcruclive  of  the  li^ 
berty  of  the  church ;  and  therefore  (hall  fubmit  to  fuch  pe- 
nalties, and  think  themfelves  obliged  to  undergo  fuch  punim- 
ments,  as  may  be  inflicted  for  difobeying  that  law.  This 
proteft  was  figned  by  mr.  Archibald  Simpfon,  on  behalf  of 
the  members,  who  fubfcribed  another  feparate  roll,  which  he 
kept  for  his  juftification.  This  proteft  was  delivered  to  mr. 
Peter  Hewet,  who  had  a  feat  in  parliament,  in  order  to  be 
prefented,  and  another  copy  remained  in  mr.  Simpfon's  hands 
to  be  prefented  in  cafe  of  any  accident  happening  to  the 
other.  The  affair  making  a  great  noife,  dr.  Spotfwood, 
archbifhop  of  St.  Andrews,  afked  a  fight  of  the  proteft  from 
Hewet,  one  day  at  court,  and  upon  fome  difpute  between 
them,  it  was  torn.  The  other  copy  was  acrually  prefented 
by  mr.  Simpfon  to  the  clerk  regifter,  who  refufed  to  read  it 
before  the  ftates  in  parliament.  However,  the  proteft,  tho' 
not  read,  had  its  effect  ;  for  although  the  bill  before- 
mentioned,  or,  as  the  Scottiih  phrafe  is,  the  article,  had  the 
confent  of  parliament,  yet  the  king  thought  fit  to  caufe  it  to 
be  laid  afide ;  and  not  long  after  called  a  general  ailembly  at 
St.  Andrews.  Soon  after,  the  parliament  was  diilblved,  and 
mr.  Simpfon  was  fummoned  before  the  high  commifiion 
court,  where  the  roll  of  names,  which  he  had  kept  for  his 
juftification,  was  demanded  from  him  j  and  upon  his  de- 
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claring  that  he  had  given  it  to  mr.  Harrifon,  who  had  fince 
delivered  it  mr.  Caldcrwood,  he  was  fent  prifoner  to  the 
caftle  of  Edinburgh,  and  mr,  Calderwood  was  fummoned 
to  appear  before  the  high  commifTion  court  at  St.  Andrews, 
on  the  8th  of  July  following,  to  exhibit  the  faid  protefr, 
and  to  anfwer  for  his  mutinous  and  feditious  behaviour, 

July  12,  the  king  came  to  that  city  in  perfon,  and  foon 
after  mr.  Hewet  and  mr.  Simpfon  were  deprived  and  impri- 
foned.  After  this  mr.  Calderwood  was  called  upon,  and  re- 
fufing  to  comply  with  what  the  king  in  perfon  required  of 
him,  James  committed  him  to  prifon  ;  and  afterwards 
privy  council,  according  to  the  power  exercifed  by  them 
at  that  time,  directed  him  to  banifh  himfelf  out  of  the 
king's  dominions  before  Michaelmas  following,  and  not  to 
return  without  licence  ;  and  upon  giving  fecurity  for  this 
purpofe,  he  was  difcharged  out  of  prifon,  and  fuffered  to 
return  to  his  parifh,  but  forbid  to  preach.  Having  applied 
to  the  kina;  for  a  prorogation  of  his  ientence  without  fuccefs, 
becaufe  he  would  neither  acknowledge  his  offence,  nor  pro- 
mife  conformity  for  the  future,  he  retired  to  Holland.  In 

1623  he  publimcd  his  celebrated  treatife,  entitled,  Altare  Da- 
mafcenum,    feu  ecclefias  Anglicanae   politia,    ecclefiae  Scoti- 
canse  obtrufa,    a  formalifta  quodam  delineata  j    illuftrata    et 
examinata.     The    author   of    the  preface  prefixed  to    Cal- 
derwood's  True  hiftory  of  the  church  of  Scotland,    tells  us, 
that,  "  the  author  of  this  very  learned  and  celebrated  treatife 
C{  doth   irrefragably  and   unanfwerably  demonstrate  the  ini- 
*'  quity  of  defigning  and  endeavouring  to  model  and  con- 
*'  form  the    divinely    fimple   worfhip,    difcipline,    and  go- 
cc  vernment   of  the  church   of  Scotland,  to  the  pattern  of 
*'  the  pompoufly  prelatic  and   ceremonious   church  of  Eng- 
*c  land  :    under  fome  conviction  whereof  it  feems  king  James 
<c  himfelf  was,    though  implacably  difpleafed  with  it,  when, 

being  after  the  reading  of  it  fomewhat  penfive,  and  be- 
ing  afked  the  reafon    by  an  Engliffi  prelate  {landing  by, 
and  obferving  it,  he  told  him  he  had   feen   and  read  fuch 
a  book  ;    whereupon  the  prelate   telling  his   majefry   not 
"  to  fuffer  that  to  trouble  him  for  they  would  anfwer  it, 
*'  he  replied,  not  without   fome  paffion  :   What  will  you  an- 
*c  fwer,  man  ?   There  is  nothing  here  than  fcripture,   rea- 
*c  fon,  and  fathers."     Mr.  Calderwood  having  in  the  year 

1624  been  afflicted  with  along  fit  of  ficknefs,  and  nothing 
having  been  heard  of  him  for  fome  time,   one  mr.  Patrick 
Scot  (as  Calderwood  himfelf  informs  us)  took  it  for  grant- 
ed that  he  was  dead,    and  thereupon  wrote  a  recantation  in 
Jiis  name,  as  if  before  his  d^ceafe  he  had  changed  his  fen- 

timents* 


<c 


<c 
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timents.  This  impoflure  being  detected,  Scot  went  over  in 
the  month  of  November  to  Holland,  and  ftaid  three  weeks 
at  Amfterdam,  where  he  made  diligent  fearch  for  the  author 
of  Altare  Damafcenum,  with  a  defign,  as  mr.  Calderwood 
believed,  to  have  difpatched  him.  But  Caiderwood  had  pri- 
vately returned  into  his  own  country,  where  he  remained 
for  feveral  years.  Scot  gave  out  that  the  king  furnifhed 
him  with  the  matter  for  the  pretended  recantation,  and 
that  he  only  put  it  in  order. 

During  his  retirement,  mr.  Calderwood  collected  all  the 
memorials  relating  to  the  ecclefiaftical  affairs  of  Scotland, 
from  the  beginning  of  the  reformation  there,  down  to  the 
death  of  king  James  :  which  collection  is  ftill  preferved  in 
the  univerfity  library  at  Glafgow  ;  that  which  was  publim- 
ed  under  the  title  of  The  true  hiftory  of  Scotland,  is  only 
an  extract  from  it.  In  the  advertifement  prefixed  to  the  laft 
edition  of  his  Altare  Damafcenum,  mention  is  made  of  his 
being  minifter  at  Pencaithland  near  Edinburgh,  in  1638  ; 
but  we  found  nothing  laid  there  or  any  where  elfe  of  his 
death.  That  he  was  a  man  of  quick  parts  and  found  learn- 
ing we  find  from  his  writings,  which  are  highly  valued  by  the 
beft  writers  on  the  fide  of  nonconformity. 

CALDWALL  (RICHARD)  or  Chaldwell,    a  learned 
Englim  phyfician,  was  born  in  the  county  of  Stafford  about 
the  year  1513.     He  was  admitted  into  Brazen  Nofe  college  Wood's 
in  Oxford,  of  which   he  was  in   due  feafon  elected  fellow.  Athen. 
When  he  took  his  matter  of  arts  degree,  he  entered  upon Oxon* 
the  phyfick  line,  and  became   one  of  the  fenior  ftudents  of 
Chrift  church  in  the  year  1547,  which   was  a  little  after  its 
laft  foundation  by  king  Henry  VIII.     Afterwards  he  took 
the    degrees    in   the  faid   faculty,    and  grew  into  fuch  high 
efteem  for  his  learning  and  (kill,  that  he  was  examined,  ap- 
proved, admitted  into,  and  made  cenfor  of,  the  college  of 
phyficians    at   London,  all   in   one  and  the  fame  day.     Six 
weeks  after,  he  was  chofen  one  of  the  elects  of  the  faid  col- 
lege, and    in   the    year    1570,  made    prefident  of  it,     Mr. 
Wood  tells  us,  that  he  wrote  feveral  pieces  upon  fubjects  re- 
lating to  his  profeflion ;  but  he   does  not  tell  us  what  they 
were.     He  mentions  a  book,  written  by  Horatio  More,  a 
Florentine  phyfician,    and   called,    The   tables    of  furgery, 
briefly  comprehending  the    whole   art  and  practice   thereof, 
which  Caldwall   tranflated  into  Enojifh,    and   publimed    at 

_  O 

London  in  the  year  1585.     We  learn  from  Cambden,  that 
Caldwall  founded  a  chirurgical  ledture  in  the  college  of  phy- 
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In  annal.     ficians,  and  endowed  it  with  an  handfome  falary.     He  died 
Elizabeth     jn  tne  year  1585,  and  was  buried  at  the  church  of  St.  Be- 
nedia  near  Paul's  wharf. 

CALLIMACHUS,  an  ancient  Greek  poet,  was  born 
at  Cyrene,  a  town  in  Africa  ;  but  when,  we  cannot  pre- 
cifely  determine.  We  fay  precifely,  hecaufe  it  is  agreed, 
that  he  flourimed  under  the  Ptolemies,  Philadelphus,  and 
Euergetes  ;  and  that  Berenice,  queen  of  the  latter,  having 
confecrated  her  locks  in  the  temple  of  Venus,  and  a  flatter- 
ing aflronomer  having  tranflated  them  from  thence  into  a 
conftellation  in  the  heavens,  gave  occafion  to  the  fine  ele^y 
of  this  poet,  which  we  have  now  only  in  the  Latin  of  Ca- 
tullus. His  common  name  Battiades  has  made  the  gramma- 
rians ufually  affign  one  Battus  for  his  father ;  but  perhaps  he 
may  as  well  derive  that  name  from  king  Battus,  the  founder 
Lib,  xvii.  of  Cyrene,  from  whole  line,  as  Strabo  allures  us,  he  de- 
clared himfelf  to  be  defcended.  But  whoever  was  his  father, 
the  poet  has  paid  all  his  duties  and  obligations  to  him  in  a 
moft  delicate  epitaph,  which  we  find  in  the  Anthologia  j 
and  which  {hews,  that  Martial  had  good  reafon  to  affign 
him,  as  he  has  done,  the  crown  among  the  Grecian  writers 
of  the  epigram.  The  old  gentleman  is  fuppofed  thus  to  ad- 
'drefs  the  vifitants  at  his  tomb  : 

Stranger  !  I  beg  not  to  be  known,  but  thus, 
Father  and  fon  of  a  Callimachus. 
Chief  of  a  war,  the  firil  enlarg'd  his  name  ; 
And  the  laft  fung  what  envy  ne'er  {hall  damn. 
For  whom  the  heavenly  mufe  admir'd  a  child, 
On  his  grey  hairs  the  goddefs  always  fmil'd. 

Before  Callimachus  was  recommended  to  the  favour  of  the 
kings  of  Egypt,  he  taught  a  fchool  at  Alexandria ;  and  had 
the  honour  of  educating  Apollonius,  the  author  of  the  Ar- 
gonauticks.  But  Apollonius  making  an  ungrateful  return  to 
his  mafter  for  the  pains  he  had  taken  with  him,  Callimachus 
was  provoked  to  revenge  himfelf  in  an  inveclive  poem,  call- 
ed Ibis ;  which,  it  is  known,  furnimed  Ovid  with  a  pattern 
and  title  for  a  fatyr  of  the  fame  nature.  Suidas  relates,  that 
Callimachus  wrote  above  eight  hundred  pieces ;  of  which 
we  have  now  remaining  only  a  few  hymns  and  epigrams. 
Thefe  were  publifhed  at  Paris  in  the  year  1675,  by  the  in- 
genious mademoifelle  le  Fevre,  afterwards  madame  Dacier, 
with  notes  critical  and  learned.  This  female  editor  had  an 

high 
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high  opinion  of  her  author  ;  and  fays,  in  her  preface,  that 
in  all  the  writings  of  the  ancient  Greeks,  there  never  was 
any  thing  more  elegant  or  polite,  than  the  works  cf  Calli- 
machus. Her  father  Tanaquil  Faber,  in  his  lives  of  the 
Greek  poets,  fays  the  fame  thing  ;  and  adds,  that  Catullus 
and  Propertius  did  often  imitate  him,  and  fometimes  flole 
from  him*  There  have  indeed  been  criticks,  and  we  find 
Gerard  VofTius  among  them,  who  would  not  allow  Callima-  Vofi'.  dear- 
chus  to  have  had  any  great  genius  for  poetry  ;  and  it  is  pro-  te-poctica» 
bable,  that  they  might  form  their  judgment  upon  thefe  lines 
of  Ovid  : 

Battiades  femper  toto  cantabitur  orbe> 
Quamvis  ingenio  non  valet,  arte  valet. 

Amor.  1.  i.  eleg.  15. 

Callimachus'  praife  fhall  never  fail, 
Who  not  by  wit,  but  does  by  art  prevail. 

Vet,  with  all  deference  to  fo  great  an  authority,  we  think  it 
will  be  difficult  to  perfuade  any  one,  who  has  felt  the  fur- 
prifing  delicacy  of  his  thoughts  and  turn,  to  compound  for 
half  his  applaufe,  and  to  quit  the  merit  of  his  invention  for 
that  of  his  judgment.  Both  thefe  talents  feem  fo  happily 
tempered  in  Callimachus,  that  it  mould  feem  hard  to  give 
an  inftance  out  of  him  of  one  virtue,  without  difplaying  the 
other  at  the  fame  time.  We  dare  not  difpute  Ovid's  judg- 
ment in  this  cafe,  nor  would  there  be  the  learr.  reafon  to  do 
it,  fuppofing  him  to  have  given  it  impartially ;  but  we  are 
apt  to  think  with  many  others,  that  there  was  here  a  fmall 
degree  of  envy  or  emulation,  which  with-held  him  from  doing 
ftri&  juftice  to  his-  rival's  merit.  It  is  plain,  he  had  no  higher 
ambition,  than  to  be  thought  fuperior  to  Callimachus  ;  and 
he  declares,  he  fhould  be  fond  of  a  miltrefs,  who  Ihould 
give  him  that  preference. 

Eft  qus  Callimachi  prae  noflris  rufrica  dicit 
Carmina  :  cui  placeo,  protinus  ipfa  placet. 

Amor.  1.  ii.  eleg.  4. 

Propertius  made  choice  of  Callimachus  for  a  pattern,  and 
defired  no  higher  honour,  than  to  have  his  own  poems  rank' 
jgd  with  his* 

Inter 
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Inter  Callimachi  fat  erit  placuiiTc  libellos, 
Et  cecinille  modis,  pure  poeta,  tuis. 

Amor.  1.  iii.  elcg,  5. 

In  fhort,  we  think  Quintilian  very  juftifiable  in  having  aficrt-r 
Inft.  Orat.   ed,  that  Callimachus  was  the  firft  of  all  the  elegiac  poets. 
..  *.  c.  j.  ]-now  no  more  Of  the  time  of  this  poet's  death,  than 


we  do  of  that  of  his  birth  ;  but  it  was  probably  in  the  reign  of 
Ptolemy  Euergetes,  fmce  Apollonius  Rhodius,  who  was  his 
fcholar,  was  chofen  by  that  prince  to  the  care  of  the  Alex- 
andrian library,  and  after  dying  in  that  office,  was  buried  in 
Callimachus's  grave.  For  what  reafon  this  was  done  we 
cannot  guefs,  unlefs  to  make  two  perfons  friends  when  dead, 
ivho  were  very  great  enemies,  \vhen  they  were  living.  Be- 
fides  the  edition  of  Callimachus's  remains  by  mrs.  le  Fe- 
vre  in  quarto,  there  was  another  publifhed  in  two  volumes 
octavo,  cum  notis  variorum,  prefertim  Ezechielis  Spanhemii, 
Grasvii,  et  Bentleii,  L.  Bat.  1697;  which,  on  account  of  its 
icarcenefs,  is  not  to  be  purchafed  for  lefs  than  a  guinea. 

CALLISTUS  (JOHANNES  ANDRONICUS)  was  one  of 
thofe  learned  Greeks,  to  whom  we  are  obliged  for  bringing 
learning  into  the  weft,  after  Conftantinople  was  taken  by  the 
Hody  cie  Turks  in  the  year  1453.  HC  is  feid  to  have  been  a  native 
is  jllu-  of  ThefTalonica,  and  afterwards  to  have  fettled  in  Conftan^ 
'  tinople  ;  where  he  was  a  profeffor  of  the  peripatetick  philo- 
fophy,  and  acquired  a  high  reputation  for  learning.  When 
that  city  was  taken,  he  fled  with  many  others  into  Italy,  and 
fixed  his  refidence  firft  at  Rome,  where  he  profefTed  to  teach 
the  Greek  language,  and  to  read  lectures  upon  Ariftotle's 
philofophy.  But  not  meeting  with  encouragement  fufficient 
to  maintain  him,  he  removed  next  to  Florence,  where  he 
had  a  vaft  concourfe  of  difciples  j  among  whom  were  the 
celebrated  Angelus  Politianus,  Janus  Pannonius,  Georgius 
Valla,  and  others  of  the  fame  rank.  When  he  had  ipent 
feveral  years  in  Italy,  he  went  into  France,  hoping  for  great- 
er advantages  there  than  he  had  yet  obtained  j  but  being 
very  old  when  he  went,  he  died  in  a  very  fhort  time  after 
he  arrived.  Pannonius  fpeaks  of  him  in  a  poem,  as  teach- 
ing Homer,  Demofthenes,  and  reading  lectures  upon  Arifto- 
tle's  philofophy  at  Florence  ;  and  others  have  reprefented 
him,  as  not  only  a  learned,  but  as  an  honeft,  good-natured, 
nnd  worthy  man.  There  are  fome  Greek  manufcripts  in  be- 
ing with  his  name  upon  them  ;  one  particularly  in  the  king 

of 
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of  France's  library  at  Paris,  intitled,  A   monody  upon  the  Hody,  &c. 
miieries  of  Conftantinople.  There  are  fome  philosophical  and  p^,11^! 
moral  pieces  in  manufcript,  which  are  alib  afcribed  to  him.  j,^  \^  c  \ 

§.29. 

CALLISTUS  (or  CALLIXTUS)  I.  a  pope,  and  as  fome 
fay,  a  native  of  Rome,  who  fucceeded  Zephiryn  in  the 
popedom  in  the  year  219,  is  laid  to  have  built  a  church  in 
honour  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  which  is  called  at  this  day 
Notre  dame  au  dela  du  Tibre,  that  is,  Our  Lady's  church 
beyond  the  Tiber.  This  was  occaiioned,  it  feems,  by 
the  bounty  of  the  emperor  Severus,  who  had  fuch  a  regard 
for  the  chriftians,  that  he  reftored  to  them  a  piece  of  ground 
for  this  purpofe,  which  had  been  taken  from  them  by  the 
inn-keepers  of  Rome.  There  is  a  tradition,  that'  at  the 
time  when  the  foundations  of  this  church  were  laying,  a 
great  quantity  of  oil  irfued  out  of  the  earth  ;  "  To  an- 
"  nounce,  lays  Moreri,  that  Jefus  Chrift,  the  anointed  of 
**  the  Lord,  was  come  into  the  world :"  but  this  is  a  fable; 
and  there  is  fo  little  in  ecclefiaftical  hiftory  to  be  depended 
upon  concerning  Calliftus  and  his  actions,  that  it  is  hard 
to  affirm  any  thing  about  him.  The  acts  of  his  martyrdom 
are  records  of  no  credit.  Some  fay,  that  he  was  ftoned  to 
cteath  in  prifon,  and  every  day,  during  his  confinement, 
whipped  with  rods,  and  baftinadoed  by  the  emperor's  com- 
mand. Others,  that  the  emperor  was  a  friend  to  the  chri- 
ftians, and  that  it  was  his  counfellors  who  put  Caliiftus  into 
prifon,  where  they  kept  him  till  the  I4th  of  September, 
224,  and  then  threw  him  into  a  well,  after  he  had  been 
pope  five  years  and  about  two  months. 

CALISTUS  II.  one  of  the  greateft  popes  that  ever 
was,  a  Frenchman  ;  his  name  Guy  of  Burgundy,  and  fifth 
fon  to  William  II.  He  was  promoted  to  the  archbiihoprick  of 
Vienne  in  the  year  1083,  which  office  he  filled  with  fuch 
applaufe,  that  he  was  thought  worthy  to  prefide  over  the 
univerfal  church.  In  1119,  he  was  elected  pope  upon  the 
death  of  Gelafius  II.  by  the  cardinals  then  in  France,  of  the 
late  pope's  party ;  and  took  the  name  of  Caliiftus,  becaufe 
he  was  crowned  the  fourteenth  of  October,  on  which  day 
the  chirrch  of  Rome  keeps  the  feaft  of  Caliiftus  I.  The  fee 
of  Rome  in  the  mean  time  was  feized  by  Maurice  Burdin, 
archbifhop  of  Braga,  who  was  chofen  pope  in  1118,  by 
the  emperor  Henry  the  fifth's  intereft  ;  fo  that  Caliiftus 
durft  not  go  to  Rome  immediately  upon  his  election,  but 
held  a  council  at  Rheims,  where  he  excommunicated  the 
emperor  Henry,  with  Burdin  and  ail  his  abettors.  Af- 
ter 
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ter  this,  he  confirmed  his  title  in  the  field,  and  marched  to 
Rome  at  the  head  of  an  army,  Henry,  rinding  himfelf  too 
weak,  was  glad  to  retire  ;  and  Burdin  flickered  himfelf  in 
Sutry.  But  Calliftus  purfuing,  took  him  prifoner,  and 
brought  him  into  Rome  in  an  ignominious  manner  ;  fetting 
him  upon  an  afs,  as  fome  fay,  with  his  face  towards  the  tail, 
Calliftus  afterwards  made  peace  with  Henry,  and  died  in  De- 
cember 1124.  There  was  alfo  Calliftus  III.  a  Spaniard, 
who  was  elected  to  the  popedom  in  the  year  1445?  and  held 
it  to  the  year  1458. 

CALLOT  (JAMES)  a  famous  engraver,  fon  of  John 
Callot,  herald  of  arms  in  Lorrain,  was  defcended  from  an 
ancient  and  noble  family,  and  born  at  Nancy  in  the  year 
1593.  He  did  not  intend  however,  that  the  antiquity  arid  no- 
blencfs  of  his  family  fhould  fupply  the  place  of  the  neceilary 
Felibiens  accomplimments  of  a  gentleman  ;  and  therefore  we  find  him 
entretiens  cheri(hing,  from  almoft  his  infancy,  a  tafte  and  fpirit  for  the 
belles  lettres,  as  well  as  for  the  fine  arts.  When  he  was 
"  only  twelve  years  old,  he  fet  off  for  Rome,  without  ac- 
quainting any  body,  in  order  to  fee  the  many  curiofities 
there  he  had  heard  Ib  much  talk  of ;  but  his  cam  failing,  he 
joined  himfelf  to  a  party  of  Bohemians,  who  were  going 
into  Italy,  and  went  with  them  into  Florence,  There  he 
was  taken  under  the  protection  of  an  officer  of  the  great 
duke,  who  put  him  out  to  learn  defigmng,  under  a  ikilful 
painter  and  engraver.  Afterwards  he  got  to  Rome,  where 
he  was  known  by  a  merchant  of  Nancy,  and  fent  immedi- 
ately home  to  his  parents.  When  he  was  about  fourteen 
years  of  age,  he  gave  them  the  flip  again,  and  directed  his 
courfe  towards  Rome  ;  but  he  happened  upon  his  elder  bro^ 
ther,  who  was  at  Turin  about  bufmefs,  and  was  brought 
back  a  fecond  time  to  Nancy.  But  his  paflion  for  feeing 
Rome  being  ftill  as  warm  as  ever,  his  father  at  length  gave 
him  leave  to  go,  and  he  went  in  the  train  of  a  gentleman, 
whom  the  duke  of  Lorrain  fent  to  the  pope. 

When  he  arrived  at  Rome,  he  learned  to  defign  and  en- 
grave from  Philip  Thomaflin  of  Troyes  in  Champagne,  who 
had  fettled  in  that  city.  Afterwards  he  removed  to  Florence, 
where  the  great  duke  employed  him  with  feveral  other  excel-r 
lent  workmen.  Callot  at  that  time  began  to  defign  in  mini- 
ature, and  had  fo  happy  a  genius  for  it,  that  he  became  in- 
comparable in  that  way.  He  quitted  his  graver^  and  ufed 
aquafortis,  becaufe  this  was  both  the  quicker!  way  of  work-r- 
ing, and  e;ave  more  irrength  and  fpirit  to  the  performance, 
the  great  duke's  death,  he  began  to  have  thoughts  of 
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returning  to  his  own  ccunt-ry;  and  about  that  very  time, 
prince  Charles,  coming  through  Florence,   and  being  un- 
commonly ftruck  with  fome  of  his  curious  pieces,  periuaded 
Callot  to  go  along  with  him  to  Lorrain,  and  promifed  him 
a  good  falary  from  his  father-in-law  Henry  duke  of  Lorrain. 
Callot  attended  him,  and  had  a  confiderable  penfion  fettled 
upon  him  ;  and  being  in  his  thirty  fecond  year,  he  married  a 
wife,  who  was  a  woman  of  family.     His  reputation  was  now 
fpread  all  over  Europe,  infomuch   that  the  infanta  of  Spain 
fent  for  him  to  Bruilels,  when  the  marquis  of  Spinola  was 
laying  fiege  to  Breda,  that  he  might  nrft  draw,  and  afterwards 
engrave,  as  he  did,  the   fiege  of  that  town.     He  went  to 
France  in  the  year  1628,  when  Lewis  XIII.  made  him  de- 
fign  and  engrave  the  fiege  of  Rochelle,  and  the  ifle  of  Rhee. 
After  he  had  been  amply  recompenfed  by  that  monarch,  he 
returned  to  Nancy;  where  he  continued  to  follow  the  bufmefs 
of  engraving  fo  siiiduoufly,  that  he  is  faid  to  have  left  one 
thoufand,   three  hundred,  and  eighty  pieces   of  his  own  do- 
ing,    A  prodigious  number  for  fo  mort  a  life  as  his  !  When 
the  duke  of  Orleans,  Gaftonof  France,  withdrew  into  Lor- 
rain, he  made  him  engrave  feveral  filver  ftamps,  and  went  to 
his  houfe  two  hours  every  day  to  learn  to  draw.     In  the  year 
1631,  when  the  king  of  France  had  reduced  Nancy,  he  fent 
for  Callot  to  engrave  that  new  conqueft,  as  he  had  done  Ro- 
chelle ;  but  Callot  begged  to  be  excufed,  becaufe  that  being 
a  Lorrainer  he  could  not  do  any  thing  fo  much  againft  the 
honour  of  his  prince  and  country.     The  king  was  not  dif- 
pleafed  at  his  anfwer,  but  faid,  "  The  duke  of  Lorrain  was 
"  very  happy  in  having  fuch  faithful  and  affectionate  uibjects." 
Some  of  the  courtiers  infmuated,  that  he  ought  to  be  forced 
to  do  it ;  to  which  Callot,  when  it  was  told  him,  replied 
with  great  firmnefs,    "  That  he  would  fooner  cut   oft"  his 
cc  thumb,  than  be  obliged  to  do  any  thing  againft  his  ho- 
"  nour."     But  the  king,  inftead  of  forcing  him,  endeavou- 
red to  draw  him  into  France,  by  offering  to  fettle  upon  him 
a  very  large  penfion ;  to  which  Callot  anfwered,  "  That  he 
<c  could  not  leave  his  country  and  birth-place,  but  that  there 
"  he  would  always  be  ready  to  ferve  his  majefty."     Never- 
thelefs,  when  he  afterwards  found  the  ill  condition  Lorrain 
was   reduced   to  by   the   taking  of  Nancy,    he   projected  a 
fcheme  of  returning  with  his  wife  to  Florence  ;  but  he  was 
hindered  from  executing  it  by  his  death,  which  happened  on 
the  twenty  eighth  of  March  1636,  when  he  was  only  forty 
three  years  of  age.     He  was  buried  in  the  cloiilrer  of  the  Cor- 
deliers at  Nancy,  where  his  anceftors  lay ;  and  had  an  epi- 
taph 
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taph  infcribed  upon  a  piec'e  of  black  marble,  on  which  was 
engraved  a  half  pourtrait  of  himfelf. 

Our  excellent  mr.  Evelyn,  who  was  a  very  good  judge  of 
his  merit,  fpeaks  of  him  as  one>  who  "  gave  the  utmoft  re- 
*e  putation  to  his  art,  of  which  it  is  capable,  and  attained, 
<c  if  ever  any  did,  to  its  fublimity ;  and  beyond  which  it 
<c  feems  not  poffible  for  human  induftry  to  reach,  efpecially 
"  for  figures  in  little :  though  he  hath  likewife  publifhed 
cc  fome  in  great,  as  boldly  and  maflerly  performed  as  can 
cc  poffibly  be  imagined.  What  a  lofs,  fays  he,  it  has  been 
<c  to  the  virtuofi,  that  he  did  not  more  delight  in  thofe  of  a 
<c  greater  volume,  fuch  as  once  he  graved  at  Florence,  da 
<c  fufficiently  teflify,  and  which  likewife  have  exalted  his 
cc  incomparable  talent  to  the  fupremeft  point."  Then  enu- 
merating fome  of  his  principal  performances,  as  his  St.  Paul ; 
the  Demoniac  cured  after  Andrea  Roicoli ;  a  Madonna  after 
Andrea  del  Sarto  ;  St.  Luke's  fair  dedicated  to  Cofmo  di  Me- 
dicis;  the  murder  of  the  Holy  Innocents  :  the  duke  of  Lor- 
rain's  palace  and  garden  at  Nancy  ;  the  entrance  of  the  great 
duke,  with  all  the  fcenes  and  reprefentations  at  the  duke  of 
Florence's  nuptials ;  the  Catafalco  erected  at  the  emperor 
Matthias's  death  ;  the  famous  fiege  at  Rochelle ;  &c.  &c. 
orthehifto  £[e  concludes  his  account  of  the  ilupendous  works  of  this 
chafcogra-  inimitable  mafter,  with  obferving,  ct  that  his  point  and  man- 
phy.  p.  87.  <c  ner  of  etching  was  nothing  inferior,  nay  fometimes  even 
"  exceeded,  the  moil  fkilful  burin." 

CALMET  (AUGUSTIN)  a  Benedi&ine  monk,  of  the 
congregation  of  St.  Vannes,  and  St.  Hydulphus  ;  has  pub- 
lifhed feveral  learned  and  laborious  works  in  divinity  :  among 
the  reft,  i.  A  literal  expofition  in  French,  of  all  the  books 
of  the  old  teftament,  with  large  prefaces  and  curious  difler- 
tations ;  the  firtt  volume  of  which  was  printed  at  Paris  in 
1707,  which  has  fmce  been  completed  in  nine  volumes  fo- 
lio. 2.  An  hiftorical,  critical,  chronological,  geographical, 
and  literal  dictionary  of  the  Bible :  enriched  with  a  great 
number  of  figures,  reprefenting  Jewim  antiquities,  printed  in 
two  volumes  folio  atParis  in  1 722,  to  which  has  been  added  a 
fupplernent  in  two  more  volumes  folio.  A  new  edition  has 
fmce  been  printed  at  Paris,  in  four  volumes  folio,  where  the 
whole  is  thrown  into  one  alphabet. 

fciogr.  Brit.  CALVERT  (GEORGE)  defcended  from  the  ancient 
and  noble  houfe  of  Calvert,  in  the  earldom  of  Flanders,  and 
afterwards  created  lord  Baltimore,  was  born  at  Kipling  in  the 
north  riding  of  Yorkfhire,  about  the  year  1582.  In  1593* 

he 
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he  became  a  commoner  of  Trinity  college  in  Oxford^  and 
on  the  twenty-third  of  February  1596-7,  took  the  degree  of 
bachelor  of  arts.     At  his   return  from    his   travels  he  was 
made  fecretary  to  Robert  Cecil,  one  of  the  principal  fecreta- 
ries  of  ftate  to  king  James  I.  who  continued  him  in  his  fer- 
vice   when  he  was  raifed  to  the  office  of  lord  high  treafuren 
On  the  thirtieth  of  Auguft  1605,  when  king  James  was 
entertained  by  the  univerftty  of  Oxford,  he  was  created  ma- 
iler of  arts  with  feverai  noblemen  and  gentlemen.     After- 
wards he  was   made  one  of  the  clerks  of  the  privy  council, 
and   on  the  2Qth  of  September  1617,  received  the  honour 
of  knighthood.    February  15,  1618-19,  he  was  appointed  to 
be   one  of  the  principal  fecretaries  of  ftate*     Thinking  the  Bicgr.  Brit, 
duke  of  Buckingham  had  been  the  chief  inftrument  of  his 
preferment,  he  prefented  him  with  a  jewel  of  great  value  : 
but  the  duke  returned  it,  acknowledging  he  had  no  hand  in 
his  advancement,  for  that  his  majefty  alone  had  made  choice 
of  him  on  account  of  his  great  abilities.     May  2,  1620,  the 
king  granted  him  a  yearly  pennon  of  a  thoufand  pounds  cut 
of  the  cuftoms.     After  having  held  the  feals  about  five  years, 
he  voluntarily  refigned  them  in   1624,  frankly  owning  to 
the  king,    that  he  was  become  a  Roman-catholick.     The 
king,  neverthelefs,  continued  him  a  privy-counfellor  all  his 
feign  j  and  on  the  fixteenth  of  February,   1 624-5,  coated 
him  (by  the  name  of  fir  George  Calvert  of  Danbywifke  in 
Yorkfhire,    knight,)  baron  of  Baltimore  in  the  county  of 
Longford  in  Ireland.     He  was  at  that  time  one  of  the  re- 
prefentatives  in  parliament  for  the  univerfity  of  Oxford* 

While  he  was  fecretary  of  ftate  he  had  obtained  a  patent  for 
him  and  his  heirs,  to  be  abfolute  lord  and  proprietor  (with 
the  royalties  of  a  count-palatine)  of  the  province  of  Avalon 
in  Newfoundland.  This  name  he  gave  it  frorn  Avalon  in 
Somerfetfriire,  whereon  Glaftonbury  ftands,  the  nrft-fruits 
of  chriftianity  in  Britain,  as  the  other  was  in  that  part 
America.  He  laid  out  twenty-five  thoufand  pounds  in  ad- 
vancing this  new  plantation,  and  built  a  handfcme  houfe  in 
Ferryland.  After  the  death  of  king  James,  he  went  twice 
to  Newfoundland.  When  mr.  de  PArade,  with  three 
French  men  of  war,  had  reduced  the  Englifh  fifhermen  there 
to  great  extremity,  lord  Baltimore  with  two  {hips  manned  at 
his  own  expence,  drove  away  the  French,  taking  fixty 
of  them  priforrers,  and  relieved  the  Englilh.  Neverthelefs, 
finding  his  plantation  very  much  expofed  to  the  infults  x>f 
the  French,  he  at  laft  determined  to  abandon  it.  He  went 
to  Virginia^  and  having  viewed  the  neighbouring  country* 
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returned  to  England,  and  obtained  from  king  Charles  L 
(who  had  as  great  a  regard  for  him  as  king  James  had  had) 
a  patent  to  him  and  his  heirs,  for  Maryland  on  the  north  of 
Brit.  Virginia.  He  died  at  London,  on  the  fifteenth  of  April, 
16327  in  the  nfty-firft  year  of  his  age,  before  the  grant 
was  made  out ;  but  his  fon  Cecil  Calvert,  lord  Baltimore^ 
who  had  been  at  Virginia,  took  it  out  in  his  own  name,  and 
the  patent  bears  date,  June  20,  1632.  He  was  to  hold  it 
of  the  crown  of  England  in  common  focage,  as  of  the  ma- 
nor of  Windfor ;  paying  yearly,  on  Eafter  Tuefday,  two 
Indian  arrows  of  thofe  parts  at  the  caftle  of  Windfor,  and 
the  fifth  part  of  the  gold  and  filver  ore  that  fhould  be  found 
therein.  King  Charles  himfelf  gave  that  province  the  name 
of  Maryland,  in  honour  of  his  queen  Henrietta  Maria- 

ftld.  The  firft  colony  fent  thither  conlifted  of  about  two  hundred 

people,  Roman-catholicks,  the  chief  of  whom  were  gentle- 
men of  good  families.  Since  the  firft  planting  of  this  colo- 
ny in  1634,  it  is  become  very  conftderable  and  flouriming, 
being  chiefly  peopled  with  Roman-catholicks,  who  have 
tranfplanted  themfelves  thither,  in  order  to  avoid  the  penal 
laws  made  againft  them  in  England.  The  Baltimore  fa- 
mily were  in  danger  of  lofing  their  property,  on  account 
of  their  religion,  by  the  act  which  requires  all  Roman- 
catholick  heirs  to  profefs  the  proteftant  religion,  on  pain, 
of  being  deprived  of  their  eftates.  But  this  was  pre- 
vented by  their  profefimg  the  proteftant  religion*  George, 
the  firft  lord,  was  buried  in  the  chancel  of  St.  Dunftan's  in. 

State-Wor-  the  weft,  in  Fleet-ftreet.  As  to  his  character,  dr»  Lloyd. 
es>  P*  fays,  he  was  the  only  ftatefmany  that,  being  engaged  to  a 
decried  party  [the  Roman  catholicks]  managed  his  bufmefs 
with  that  great  refpecl:  for  all  fides,  that  all  who  knew  him 
applauded  him,  and  none  that  had  any  thing  to  do  with  him 
complained  of  him.  He  wrote,  I.  Carmen  funebre  in  D.  Hen» 
Untonum  ad  Gallos  vis  legatum,  ibique  nuper  fato  funclunu 
2.  Speeches  in  parliament.  3.  Various  letters  of  ftate.  4. 
The  anfwer  of  Tom  tell-truth.  The  practice  of  princes,, 
and  The  lamentation  of  the  kirk. 

._  CALVIN  (JOHN)  one  of  the  chief  reformers  of  the 
church  in  the  XVIth  century,  was  born  at  Noyon,  in  Pi- 
cardy,  July  10,  1509.  He  was  inftrucled  in  grammar  learn- 
ing at  Paris,  under  Maturinus  Corderius,  and  ftudied  philo* 
fophy  in  the  college  of  Montaigu,  under  a  Spanifh  profefTor, 
His  rather,  who  difcovered  many  marks  of  his  early  piety, 
particularly  hi  his  reprehenfions  of  the  vices  of  his  compani- 
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ons,  defigned  him  for  the  church,  and  got  him  preferred. 
May  21,  1521,  to  the  chapel  of  Notre  Dame  de  la  Gefme, 
in  the  church  of  Noyon.  On  the  2yth  of  September,  1527, 
he  was  prefented  to  the  rectory  of  Marteville,  which  he  ex- 
changed, July  5,  1529,  for  the  rectory  of  Pont  FEveque 
near  Noyon.  His  father  afterwards  changed  his  refolution,  La  vie  c?e 
arid  would  have  him  ftudy  law ;  to  which,  Calvin,  who  Jean  Calvin^ 
by  reading  the  fcriptures,  by  advice  of  Robertus  Olivetanus  par  Beza' 
his  kinfman,  had  conceived  a  diflike  to  the  fuperftitions  of 
popery,  readily  confented,  and  refigned  the  chapel  of  Gefme, 
and  the  rectory  of  Pont  1'Eveque,  on  the  fourth  of  May, 
1534  :  he  had  never  been  in  prieft's  orders,  and  belonged  to 
the  church  only  by  having  received  the  tonfure.  He  was  Bayie. 
fent  to  ftudy  the  law  firft  under  Peter  de  FEtoile  (Petrus 
Stella)  at  Orleans,  and  afterwards  under  Andrew  Alciat  at 
Bourges.  He  made  a  great  progrefs  in  that  fcience,  and  im- 
proved no  lefs  in  the  knowledge  of  divinity  by  his  private 
ftudies.  At  Bourges  he  applied  to  the  Greek  tongue,  under 
the  direction  of  profeffor  Wolmar.  His  father's  death  hav- 
ing called  him  back  to  Noyon,  he  ftaid  there  a  fhort  time, 
and  then  went  to  Paris^  where  he  wrote  a  commentary  on 
Seneca's  treatife  De  clementiay  being  at  this  time  about 
four  and  twenty.  Having  put  his  name  in  Latin  to  this 
piece,  he  laid  afide  his  furname  Cauvin,  for  that  of  Calvin^ 
ftyling  himfelf  in  the  title  page  Lucius  Calvinus  civis  Roma- 
nus.  He  foon  made  himfelf  known  at  Paris  to  fuch  as  had 
privately  embraced  the  reformation.  A  fpeech  of  Nicholas 
Cop,  re<5tor  of  the  univerfity  of  Paris,  of  which  Calvin  fur- 
niihed  the  materials,  having  greatly  difpleafed  the  Sorbonne 
and  the  parliament^  gave  rife  to  a  perfecution  againft  the 
proteflants ;  and  Calvin,  who  narrowly  efcaped  being  taken 
in  the  college  of  Forteret,  was  forced  to  retire  to  Xain- 
tonge,  after  having  had  the  honour  to  be  introduced  to  the 
queen  of  Navarre,  who  laid  this  firft  ftorm  raifed  againft 
the  proteftants.  Calvin  returned  to  Paris  in  1534.  This 
year  the  Reformed  met  with  fevere  treatment,  which  deter- 
mined him  to  leave  France,  after  .publishing  a  treatife  a- 
gainft  thofe  who  believe  that  departed  fouls  are  in  a  kind 
of  deep.  He  retired  to  Bafil,  where  he  ftudied  Hebrew  : 
at  this  time  he  publifhed  his  Inftitutions  of  the  chriftian  re- 
ligion ;  a  work  well  adapted  to  fpread  his  fame,  though  he 
himfelf  was  denrous  of  living  in  obfcurity.  It  is  dedicated 
to  the  French  king,  Francis  I.  This  prince  being  felicitous, 
according  to  Beza,  to  gain  the  friendfhip  of  the  proteftants 
in  Germany^  and  knowing  that  they  were  highly  incenfed 
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by  the  cruel' perfections  which  their  brethren  fuffered  m 
France,  he,  by  advice  of  William  de  Bellay,  reprefented  to 
them,  that  he  had  only  punifhed  certain  enthufiafts,  who 
fubflituted  their  own  imaginations    in   the  place  of  God's 
word,  and  defpifed  the  civil  magistrate.     Calvin,  ftung  with 
indignation  at  this  wicked  evaiion,  wrote  this  work  as  an 
apology  for  the   proteftants  who  were  burnt  for  their  reli- 
gion  ln  France.     The  dedication    to  Francis  I.    is  one  of 
the  three  or  four  prefaces  that  are  highly  admired.     That 
of  Thuanus  to  his  hiftory,  and  Cafaubon's  preface  to  Poly- 
bius,  are  two  others  of  the  number.     This  treatife,  when 
firft  publifhed  in  1535,  was  only  a  fketch  of  a  larger  work. 
The  complete  editions,  both  in  Latin  and  in  French,  with 
the  author's  laft  additions  and  corrections,  did   not  appear 
till  1558.     After  the  publication  of  this  work,  Calvin  went 
to  Italy  to  pay  a  vifit  to  the  duchefs  of  Ferrara,  a  lady  of 
eminent  piety,  by  whom  he  was  very  kindly  received.     From 
Italy  he  came  back  to  France,  and  having  fettled  his  pri- 
vate affairs,  he   purpofed  to  go   to  Strafbourg,  or  Bafil,  in 
company  with  his  fole  furviving  brother  Antony    Calvin ; 
but  as  the  roads  were  not  fafe  on  account  of  the  war,,  ex- 
cept through  the  duke  of  Savoy's  territories,  he  chofe  that 
road.     "This  was  a  particular  direction  of  providence,  fays 
"  Bayle.     It  was  his  deftiny  that  he  fliould  fettle  at  Geneva, 
<c  and  when  he  was  wholly  intent  on  going  farther,  he  found 
**  himfeif  detained  by  an  order  from  heaven,  if  I  may  fo  fpeak." 
William  Farel,  a  man  of  a  warm  enthufiaftick  temper,  who 
had  in  vain  ufed  many  entreaties  to  prevail  with  Calvin  to 
be  his  fellow-labourer  in  that  part  of  the  Lord's  vineyard, 
at  laft  foiernnly  declared  to  him  in  the  name  of  God,  that  if 
he   would  not  flay,    the  curfe  of  God  would   attend   him 
wherever  he  went,  as  feeking  himfeif  and  not  Chrift.     Cal- 
vin therefore  was  obliged  to  comply  with  the  choice  which 
the  confdr.ory  and  magiftrates  of  Geneva  made  of  him,  with 
the  confent  of  the  people,  to  be  one  of  their  minifters,  and 
profeiTor  of  divinity.     He  wanted  to  undertake  only  this  laft 
office,  and  not  the  other,  but  in  the  end  he  was  obliged  to 
take  both  upon  him,  in  Auguft  1536.     The  year  following 
he  made  all  the  people  declare,  upon  oath,  their  aflent  to  a 
confeflion  of  faith,  which  contained  a  renunciation   of  po- 
pery ;  £nd   becaufe  this  reformation  in  doctrine  did  not  put 
an  entire  flop  to  the  immoralities   that  prevailed  at  Geneva, 
jior  banifh  that  fpirit  of  faction  which  had  fet  the  principal 
families  at  variance,  Calvin,  in  concert  with  his  collegues, 
declared,  that  they  could  not  celebrate  the  facrament,  whilft 
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kept  up  their  animofities,  and  trampled  on  the  difci-  B«za. 
pline  of  the  church.     He  alfo  intimated,  that  he  could  not 
fubmit  to  the  regulation  which  the  fynod  of  the  canton  of 
Berne  had  lately  made  [A].     Whereupon  the  fyndics  of  Ge- 
neva fummoned  an  affembly  of  the  people,  and   it  was  or- 
dered that  Calvin,  Farel,  and  another  minifter  fhould  leave 
the  town  in  two  days,  for  refufing  to  adminifter  the  facra- 
ment.     Calvin    retirea    to    Strafbourg,    and    eftablifhed    a 
French  church  in  that  city,  of  which  he  was  the  firft  mini- 
fter :  he  was  alfo  appointed  to  be  profeflbr  of  'divinity  there. 
During  his  ftay  at  Strafbourg,  he  continued  to  give  many 
marks  of  his  affection  for  the  church  of  Geneva ;  as  appears, 
amongft  other  things,   by  the  anfwer  which   he  wrote  in 
1539,  to  the  beautiful  but  artful  letter  of  cardinal  Sadolet, 
bifhop  of  Carpentras,  inviting  the  people  of  Geneva  to  re- 
turn into  the  bofom  of  the  Romifh  church.      Two  years 
after,  the  divines  of  Strafbourg,  being  very  defirous  that  he 
fhould  aiiift  at  the  diet,  which  the  emperor  had  appointed  to 
be  held  at  Worms,   and  at  Ratifbon,  for  accommodating  the 
religious  difference,  he  went  thither  with  Bucer,  and  had   a 
conference  with  Melanclhon.     Mean  while  the  people  of 
Geneva    (the  fyndics,  who  promoted  his  banimment,  being 
now  fome  of  them  executed,  and  others  forced  to  fly  their 
country  for  their  crimes)  entreated  him  fo  earneftly  to  return 
to  them,  that  at   laft  he   confented.     He  arrived  at  Geneva  Ba>le, 
on  the  1 3th  of  September,   1541,  to  the  great  fatisfaclion 
both  of  the  people  and  the  magiftrates  ;  and  the  firft  thing 
he  did,  after  his  arrival,  was  to  eftablifh  a  form  of  church 
difcipline,  and  a  confiftorial  jurifdiclion,  inverted  with  the 
power  of  inflicting  cenfures,  and  canonical  puniftiments,  as 
far  as   excommunication    incluftvely.     This    ftep   was    ex- 
claimed againft  by  many,  as   a  revival  of  Romifh  tyranny ; 
neverthelefs   it  was  carried   into  execution,  the  new  canon  ibid, 
being  pafled  into  a  law,  in  an  aflembly  of  the  whole  people, 
held  on  the  2Oth  of  November,   1541  ;  and  the  clergy  and 
laity  folemnly  promifed  to  conform  to  it  for  ever.     The   in- 

[  A  ]    The    church   of    Geneva  who    made    an    aft   in     a    fynod 

made  ufe  of  leavened  bread  in  the  held  at  Laufanne,  that  the  church 

holy   communion,  had  removed  all  of  Geneva  fhould   be  required  to 

the    baptifmal     fonts    out   of  the  reftore  the  ufe  of  unleavened  bread, 

churches,    and    obferved   no   holi-  the  baptifmal  fonts,   and  the  obfei> 

days    but    Sundays.     Thefe    three  vation   of  the   feafts.     Thefe  were 

things    were    difapproved   by    the  the  regulations  to  which  Calvin  re* 

churches  pf  the   canton  of  Berne,  fufed  to  fubmit. 

P  3  flexible. 
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flexible rigour,1  with  which  Calvin  afTerted,  on  all  occasions'; 
the  rights  of  his  confiftory,  procured  him  many  enemies  : 
but  nothing  daunted  him  ;  and  one  would  hardly  believe,  if 

Bayle.  there  were  not  unqueftionable  proofs  of  it,  that  amidft  all 
the  commotions  at  home,  he  could  take  fo  much  care  as  he 
did  of  the  churches  abroad,  in  France,  Germany,  Eng- 
land, and  Poland,  and  write  fo  many  books  and  letters  [B], 
He  did  more  by  his  pen  than  by  his  prefence  ;  neverthelefs 
on  fome  occafions  he  acled  in  perfon,  particularly  at  Franc- 
fort  in  1556,  whither  he  went  to  put  an  end  to  the  difputes 
which  divided  the  French  church  in  that  city.  He  was 
always  employed  ;  having  almoft  conftantly  his  pen  in  his 
hand,  even  when  fickneis  confined,  him  to  his  bed  3  and  he 
continued  the  difcharge  of  all  thofe  duties,  which  his  zeal 
for  the  general  good  of  the  churches  impofed  on  him,  till 
the  day  of  his  death,  May  27,  1564.  He  was  a  man 

Ibid?  whom  God  had  endowed  with  very  eminent  talents  :  a  clear 

underflanding,  a  fol  id  judgment,  and  a  happy  memory  [c]  : 
he  was  a  judicious,  elegant,  and  indefatigable  writer,  and 
poilefied  of  very  extenilve  leaning,  and  a  great  zeal  fo? 
truth.  ,  Jofeph  Scaliger,  who  was  not  lavifh  of  his  praife, 
could  not  forbear  admiring  Calvin  :  none  of  the  commenta- 
tors, he  faid,  had  hit  fo  well  the  fenfe  of  the  prophets  ; 
and  he  particularly  commended  him  for  not  attempting  to 
comment  the  book  of  the  Revelation.  We  learn  from  Guy 

Ibid.  Patin,  that  many  of  the  Roman-catholicks  would  do  juftice 

to  Calvin's  merit,  if  they  dared  to  fpeak  their  minds.  One 
cannot  help  laughing  at  thofe,  who  have  been  fo  ftupid,  as 
to  accufe  him  of  haying.  been  a  lover  of  wine,  good  chear, 
money,  &c.  Artful  ilanderers  would  have  owned  that  he 
was  fober  by  coriftitution,  and  that  he  was  not  iblicitous  to 
heap  up  riches.  That  a  man  who  had  acquired  fo  great  3 
reputation  and  fuch  an  authority,  ihould  yet  have  had  but 
a  falary  of  an  hundred  crowns,  and  refufe  to  accept  of  more, 
and  after  living  fifty-five  years  with  the  .  utmoft  frugality, 

Ibid.  {hould  leave  but  three  hundred  crowns  to  his  heirs,  includ- 


whom  he    had 
that  when  he 


[F-]   The    edition  of  his  works  after  many  years,    ^ 

published  at   Geneva,  contains   12,  fcen  but  once  ;  and 

volumes  in  folio  5  which  have  been  was  interrupted  for  ieverat  hours, 

brought  into  nine  volumes   in    the  v/hilft   he  was  dictating  any  thing, 

edition  printed    at  Amfterdani,  in  he  would  relume  the  thread  of  his 

3667.  difcourfe,  without  being  told  where 

[c]  We  are  told  by  Beza,  who  he    broke   oiT;    and    never    forgot 

wrote  his   life   both   in  Latin  and  what   he   had   once  committed    to 

French,  that  he  k,new  men  again,  memory. 
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ing  the  value  of  his  library,  which  fold  very  dear,  is  fome- 
-thing  fo  heroical,  that  one  muft  have  loft  all  feeling  not  to 
admire  it.  When  Calvin  took  his  leave  of  the  people  of 
Strafbourg,  to  return  to  Geneva,  they  wanted  to  continue 
to  him  the  privileges  of  a  freeman  of  their  town,  and  the 
revenues  of  a  prebend,  which  had  been  affigned  to  him  j  the 
former  he  accepted,  but  abfolutely  refufed  the  other.  He 
carried  one  of  his  brothers  with  him  to  Geneva,  but  he 
never  laboured  to  raife  him  to  an  honourable  poft,  as  any 
other  pofleiTed  of  his  credit  would  have  done.  He  took  care 
indeed  of  the  honour  of  his  brother's  family,  by  getting 
him  loofened  from  an  adulterefs5  and  obtaining  leave  for  him 
to  marry  again  :  but  even  his  enemies  relate,  that  he  made 
him  learn  the  trade  of  a  bookbinder,  which  he  fallowed  all 
his  life. 

Calvin,  when  he  was  about  thirty,  by  the  advice  of  his 
patron  Martin  Bucer,  married  at  Strafbourg,  Idoletta  de 
Bure,  widow  of  an  anabaptift,  whom  he  had  converted. 
She  had  fome  children  by  her  firft  hufband,  and  bore  Calvin 
one  fon,  who  died  foon  after  his  birth.  The  mother  died 
in  1549.  Calvin  appears,  by  his  letters,  to  have  been  ex- 
tremely affii6led  for  the  lofs  cf  her,  and  never  married  again. 

CALVISIUS  (SETHUS)  a  learned  German,  was  born 
st  Grofleb,  a  little  town  in  Thuringia,  in  the  year  1556. 
He  was  famous  for  his  (kill  in  chronology,  and  published  a 
fyftem  of  it  in  the  year  1605,  upon  the  principles  of  Jofeph 
Scaliger,  for  which  he  was  not  a  little  commended  by 
Scaliger.  4C  Calvifms,  fays  he,  is  the  only  one  among  the 
*c  modern  chronologers,  who  has  ceafed  to  be  a  trifler.  His 
*c  work  is  a  moft  excellent,  ufeful  work,  and  full  of  all 
"  kinds  of  good  learning."  Ifaac  Cafaubon  alfo,  a  better  Scalig.  in 
judge  in  this  cafe  than  Scaliger,  as  being  under  lefs  tempta-cP^'  24<?* 
tion  to  be  partial,  has  faid  very  high  things  of  Calvifius. 
*c  I  lately  faw,  fays  he,  in  'a  letter  to  Scaliger,  a  divine 
**.  work  of  a  modern  writer,  whofe  name  you  firft  acquaint- 
*c  e.-'  .ne  with  -,  I  mean  Sethus  Calvifms.  One  would  won- 
c*  der  how  fo  much  parts  and  learning  could  remain  in  ob- 
cc  fcurity,  and  concealed  from  the  world  fo  long.  But  the 
"  plain  good  man  feems  not  to  have  been  the  leaft  folici- 
<c  tous  about  diftinguifhing  himfelf,  and  by  fhining  out  all 
"  at  once,  has  furprifed  us  the  more."  In  the  year  161  i,Epift.  444. 
Calviiius  published  a  work  againft  the  Gregorian  calendar, 
under  the  title  of  Elenchus  calendorii  a  papa  Gregorio  XIII. 
comprobati  $  or5  A  confutation  of  the  calendar,  approved 

D  4  and 
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and  eftablifhed  by  pope  Gregory  XIII.  VoiTius  tells  u?, 
that  he  not  only  attempts  in  this  work  to  fhe\v  the  errors  of 
the  Greoiomn  calendar,  but  offers  alfo  a  new  and  more  con- 

O          '  * 

VofT.  de      pife,  as  well  as  truer  method  of  reforming  the  calenuar.     He 

mathcm,      prepared  a  more  correct  edition   of  his  chronology,  but  did 

not  live  to  publifh  it  hirnfelf ;  for  he  died  in  the  year  1617, 

and  it  was  not  publiflicd  till  the  year   1620.     This  work  is 

faid  to  have  coft  him  twenty  years  pains  and  frudy. 

C  A  M  D  E  N  (WILLIAM)  one  of  the  moft  illuftrious  men 
Biogr,  Brit,  of  his  age,  was  born  at  London  on  the  fecondot  May,  1551. 
His  father  was  a  native  of  Litchf.eld  in  'S..affordm.ire,  but 
fettling  at  London,  became  a  member  of  the  company  of 
p<timer-flainers.  His  mother  was  defcended  from  the  an- 
cient family  of  the  Curvvens  of  WirUngton  in  Cumberland. 
He  received  the  firft  tincture  of  learning  in  Chrift's  hofpi- 
tal.  He  was  afterwards  fent  to  St.  Paul's  fchool,  and  at  fifr 
teen  years  of  age  was  removed  to  Oxford,  and  entered  as  a 
fervitor  in  Magdalen  college :  he  perfected  himfclf  in  gram- 
mar learning  in  the  fchoal  adjoining,  under  dr.  Thomas 
Cooper,  afterwards  bifhop  of  Lincoln.  Upon  miffing  a 
Xbid»  demi's  place,  he  went  from  men  e  to  Broad^ate-hall,  now 

Pembroke  college,  in  the  fame  university ;  where  he  remained 
two  years  and  a  half,  under  the  tuition  of  dr.  Thomas  Thorn- 
ton, who  being  advanced  to  a  canonry  of  Chrift-church, 
carried  Camden  along  with  him,  and  entertained  him  in  his 
own  lodgings.  At  this  time  it  was  that  his  friendfhip  com- 
menced with  the  two  Carews  [.\],  Richard  and  George  ; 
the  latter  of  whom  was  afterwards  created  earl  of  Totnefs. 
By  the  in ^ reft  of  the  pcpiih  party,  he  loft  a  fellow- 
fhip  in  the  college  of  All  Saints.  In  1-70  he  was  defir-r 
ous  of  bein^  admitted  bachelor  of  arts  j  but  in  this  alfo  he 
mifcarried.  The  year  following  he  came  up  to  Lon- 
don, to  prefer  ate  his  ftudics  ;  dr.  Gabriel  Goodman,  dean 
Ibid.  of  Weftminfter,  and  dr.  Godfrey  Goodman  his  brother, 

[A]   As  they  were  both  anti-  more  than  ordinary  attention.    Af- 

quaries,  \'   has  been  fuppofed  that  ter  he  quitted   the  univerfity,    and 

their  con  variation  might  give  Cam-  before  he  was  fettled  at  Weftmin- 

den  a  turn  that  way.     This  is  the  fter,  he  m  ade  frequent  excurfions, 

more   probable,    becaufe   we  learn  for  the  fake  of  informing  himfelf 

from   himfelf,    that  before  he  left  in  matters  of  this  nature,  and  be- 

Oxford  he  had  a  ftronqr  jrclination  gan  very  early  to  form  thole  col- 

to  the;e  ftudies,  and   that  he  could  leitions,  out  of  which  he  afterwards 

never  hear    any  thing  mentioned,  drew  his  learned  and  laborious  per- 

rejatipg    to   that   fubjeft,    without  formance.     Biogr.  Brit. 

fupplying 
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fupplying  him  both  with  money  and  books.     In  1573  he 

returned  to  Oxford,  where  he  fupplicated  again  for  the  de- 

gree that  had  been  refufed  him  ;  and  his  requeft  being  now 

granted,  he  took,  but  did  not  complete,  it  by  determination. 

In    1575   dr.  Gabriel  Goodman   procured  him  to  be  cho- 

fen  fecond  mafter  of  Weftminfter  fchool.     While  he  dif- 

charged  this  laborious  office  with  diligence  and  faithfulnefs, 

he  was  very  attentive  to  whatever  might  contribute  to  the 

perfection  of  the  work  he  had  in  view,  namely,  A  hiftory 

of  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Britain,  their  origin,  manners, 

and  laws,  which  appeared  in  1586,  in  Latin.     The  author  Biogr.  Brit. 

himfelf  tells    us,  that  he  fpent  ten  years  in   compiling   it, 

and  that  he  was  firft  put  upon  it  by  Abraham  Ortelius,  the 

moft  learned  geographer  of  his  age,  who  coming  over  to 

England,  made  an  acquaintance  with  Camden,    and  corre- 

fponded  with  him  conftantly.     He  began  to  digeft  his  collec- 

tions the  year  after  he  came  to  Weftminfter,  devoting  to  it 

his  fpare  hours  and  holidays.     It  was  reprinted  in  the  year 

1587,    and   a  third    edition  appeared   in    1590.     In    1588, 

dr.  John  Piers,  bifhop  of  Salifbury,   conferred  on  Camden 

the  prebend  of  LTarcomb,  which  he  enjoyed  during  his  life 

without    reiidence,  and   without  having  been  promoted  to  ibid, 

holy  orders.     In  the  month  of  June,  in  the  fame  year,  he 

fupplicated  the  univerfity  of  Oxford  for  the  degree  of  mafter 

of  arts  ;  which  defire  of  his  was  granted,  on  condition  that 

he  mould  ftand  in  the  act  following  ;  but  his  admiiTion  oc- 

curs not  in  their  regifter,     In  1593,  ne  Succeeded  dr.  Ed-  Wood,F.O, 

ward  Grant,  as  head  mafter  of  Weftminfter  fchool.     The  vol.  1,0.13  5- 

year  following  he  publifhed  the  fourth  edition  of  his  Britan- 

nia, corrected  and  very  much  enlarged.     In  1597,  ^e  Puh- 

lifhed  a  new  Greek  grammar,  entitled,  Grammatices  Grae?- 

cae  inftitutio  compendiaria,  in  ufum  regime  fcholae  Weftmor- 

nafterienfis  -,  which  was  received  in  all  the  public  fchools  in 

England.     Dr.  Smith,  who  publifhed   a  life  of  Camden  in 

Latin  in  the  year  1691,  fays  this  grammar  had  at  that  time 

run  through  very  near  an  hundred  imprerTions.     Its  author 

was  taken  from  the  life  of  a  pedagogue  the  fame  year,  and 

promoted  to  be  Clarenceux  king  at  arms.     In  1600  he  fent 

abroad    an   account   of   all    the   monuments    of  the   kings, 

queens,    nobles,    and    others,    in  Weftminfter-abbey,    with 

their  infciptions  [B].     This  year  alfo  came  out  the  fifth  edi- 

tion of  his  Britannia,  to  which  was  annexed,  an  apology  to 

the  reader,  in  anfwer  to  what  had  been  publifhed  by  Rafe 


It  was  again  published  in  3603,  and  a  third  tiifle  in  1606. 

Brooke 
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Brooke  to  the  prejudice  of  his  work  [cl.  In  1603,  a  elec- 
tion of  our  ancient  hiftorians  appeared  at  -Francfort,  by  Cam- 
den's  care,  under  the  title  of  Anglica,  Normannica,  Hibernica, 
Cambrica,  a  veteribus  defcripta  ;  ex  quibus  AfFer  Meneven- 
fis,  -anonymus  de  vita  Gulielrni  Conquaeftoris,  Thomas 
Walfingham,  Thomas  de  la  More,  Guliclmus  Genuticenfis, 
Giraldtis  Cambrenfts  ;  plerique  nunc  in  lucem  editi,  ex  bi- 
bliodieca  Gulielmi  Camdeni.  Having  laid  afide  the  defi2:n 

O  O 

he  once  formed  of  writing  a  civil  hiflory  of  England,  he 
thought  himfelf  obliged  in  juftice,  to  add  to  the  fmall  flock 
of  materials  already  prepared  thefe  original  and  valuable  au- 
thors. This  account  he  himfelf  gives  in  his  epiftle  to  fir 
Fulke  Grevile,  to  whom  he  dedicated  this  colledtion  in  ac- 
knowledgment of  the  good  offices  he  had  done  him  in  pro- 
curing him  to  be  made-  king  at  arms.  In  the  year  follow- 
ing he  publifhed  his  Remaines  of  a  greater  work  concerning 
Britain,  the  inhabitants  thereof,  their  languages,  names, 
furnames,  emprefes,  wife  fpeechcs,  poefies,  and.  epitaphes. 
Biogr.  Brit.  This  was  a  collection  of  things  which  had  been  communi- 
cated to  him  whilft  he  was  gathering  materials  for  his  Bri- 
tannia. After  the  difcovery  of  the  gunpowder  plot,  king 
James,  being  defirous  to  put  the  reformed  churches  abroad 
upon  their  guard  againft  the  enemies  of  the  proteftant  reli- 
gion, and  to  fatisfy  foreign  princes  of  the  juftice  of  his  pro- 
ceedings, rjfade  choice  of  mr.  Camden  as  beft  qualified  to 
draw  up  the  whole  cafe  in  Latin.  In  1607,  Camden  pub- 
lifhed the  complete  edition  of  his  Britannia,  printed  in  folio, 
amended  and  enlarged,  and  adorned  with  maps  and  cuts.  A 
.faithful  tranfiation  cf  this  edition  was  publifhed  in  1695,  by 
Edmund  Gibfon,  of  Queen's  college  in  Oxford,  afterwards 
bifhop  of  London.  Dr.  Holland,  a  phyfician  of  Coventry, 
who  publifhed  a  tranfiation  of  Camden's  Britannia,  in  1611, 
had  inferted  therein  feveral  things  of  his  own.  Thefe  inter- 

[c]  Upon  the  publication  of  the  withftanding   the  many    years    he 

fourth  edition  of  this  work,  Jt  was  had  fpent  in  the  office  of  a  herald, 

\varmly  attacked  by  Rafe  Brookd-  in  the  wrong.     He  acknowledges, 

month,  York-herald,  who  pretend-  that  by  following  one  of  his  prede- 

cd  to  discover  in  it  many  errors,  ceflbrs,  Robert  Cook,    Clarenceux 

in  relation   to  defcents  ;  on   which  king  at  arms,  he    had   fallen   into 

article  the  anther  had  enlarged  veiy  fome    miftakes,    which    he   thinks 

much    in    that   edition.     Camden,  were  excufable,  on  account  of  the 

in    his   defence,  fhews,  from  vari-  authority  by  which  he  was  mifled. 

ous    authorities,    both    of   hiftory,  He  concludes   this  fhort  difcourfe 

and  records,  that  in  many  ef  the  with  fome   veiy  quick  and  lively 

places  objected  to,  himfelf   was  in  ftrqkes  of  learned  raillery  upon  his 

ihe  right,  and  his  adverfery,  not-  opponent.     Biogr,  Brit. 

polation% 
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polations,  which  a  great  many  readers  could  not  diflinguifh, 
occafioned  fome  writers  to  alledge  the  authority  and  tefti- 
mony  of  Camden  to  prove  fa£ls  which  he  never  advanced. 
To  prevent  this  miftake  for  the  future,  mr.  Gibfon  refolved 
to  give  a  new  tranilation  of  Camden,  purged  from  all  fo- 
reign interpolations.  But  becaufe  dr.  Holland's  additions 
were  fometimes  good,  and  it  was  generally  believed  that  he 
had  confulted  Camden  himfelf,  when  he  met  with  any 
obfcurities,  mr.  Gibfon  preferved  them,  and  placed  them 
at  the  bottom  of  the  page.  He  alfo  added  remarks  at  the 
end  of  each  county,  either  to  confirm  what  Camden  had  ad- 
vanced, or  to  give  a  more  particular  account  of  places  which 
he  had  defcribed,  or  a  defcription  of  places  omitted  by  him  ; 
with  a  lift  of  the  perfons  by  whom  he  was  furnifhed  with 
his  materials.  In  1615,  Camden  publifhed  in  Latin  his  an- 
nals of  queen  Elizabeth,  under  the  following  title,  Annales 
rerum  An^licarum  et  Hibernicarum,  reo-nante  Elifabetha,  ad 

O  *  O  -^ 

annum  falutis  MDLXXXIX.  The  continuation  of  thefe  an- 
nals was  finifhed  about  the  year  1617  ;  but  Camden  never 
would  confent  to  its  being  publifhed  in  his  life  time. 

Camden,  not  contented  with  having  employed  his  pen  in 
the  fervice  of  the  republick  of  letters,  reiblved  alfo  to  be- 
llow part  of  his  eflate  in  founding  a  leisure  on  hiflory  in 
the  univerfity  of  Oxford.  By  a  deed  executed  in  due  form,  Biogr,  Brit, 
March  5,  1621-2,  he  made  over  all  his  right  in  the  manor 
of  Bexley  in  Kent,  with  all  profits,  &c.  arifing  therefrom, 
to  the  chancellor,  mailers,  and  fcholars,  of  the  univerfity  of 
Oxford,  and  their  fuccefibrs,  with  this  provifo,  that  the  pro- 
fits of  the  faid  manor,  which  were  computed  to  be  of  the 
yearly  value  of  four  hundred  pounds,  ihould  be  enjoyed  by 
mr.  William  Heather,  his  heirs  and  executors,  for  the  fpace 
of  ninety-nine  years,  from  the  death  of  the  donor,  during 
which  time  the  faid  William  Heather  was  to  pay  to  the  pro- 
feffor  of  hiflory  in  Oxford  one  hundred  and  forty  pounds 
per  annum,  by  half-yearly  payments  ;  and  after  the  expira- 
tion of  that  term,  the  whole  eflate  to  be  veiled  in  that  uni- 
verfity :  for  which  ample  donation  he  was  unanimoufly  de- 
clared and  received  into  the  number  of  benefactors  to  the 
yniverfity  [D].  He  appointed  Degory  Wheare,  M.  A.  fellow 
of  Exeter  college,  to  be  his  firft  profeffor.  Mr.  Camden  died 
the  ninth  of  November,  1 623,  at  his  houfe  at  Chifielhurfl  in 
Kent,  where  from  1609,  he  had  pafled  all  the  time  that  he 

[»]  When  Camden  v/ent  to  Ox-  offered  the  degree  of  mafler  of  arts, 
ford  in  1613,  on  account  of  fir  but  declined  it,  as  he  did  afterwards 
Thonias  Bodiey's  funeral,  he  wa?  the  title  <fi  knight, 

could 
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could  be  abfent  from  London.  By  his  will,  written  by  him- 
felf  upon  his  Jaft  birth-day,  Maya,  1623,  (which  day,  it 
appears  by  his  diary,  was  conftantly  fpent  by  him  in  good 
works  and  pious  meditations)  he  bequeathed  eight  pounds  to 
the  poor  of  the  parifh  in  which  he  fhould  happen  to  die  ;  a 
piece  of  plate  of  ten  pounds  value  to  fir  Fulke  Grevile,  lord 
Brooke,  who  preferred  him  gratis  to  his  office ;  fixteen 
pounds  to  the  company  of  painter  ftainers  of  London,  to 
buy  them  a  piece  of  plate,  upon  which  he  directed  this  in- 
fcription,  Gul.  Camdenus  clarenceux,  filius  Samfonis  picloris 
Londinenfis,  dono  dedit  ;  twelve  pounds  to  the  cordwain- 
crs  company,  to  purchafe  them  a  piece  of  plate,  on  which 
the  fame  infcription  was  to  be  engraved  ;  feveral  legacies  to 
his  relations,  and  fome  fmall  memorials  to  his  particular  ac- 
quaintances. His  books  and  papers  he  bequeathed  to  fir  Ro- 
bert Cotton  of  Conington  [E].  He  alfo  directed  by  his  will, 
that  he  fhould  be  buried  where  he  died  ;  but  his  executors 
did  not  follow  his  intention  in  that  particular  :  they  interred 
him  with  great  pomp  in  the  fouth  ifle  of  Weftminfter  abbey, 
near  the  learned  Cafaubon,  and  over-againft  the  celebrated 
Chaucer  [F].  He  was  not  lefs  illuftrious  for  his  virtues,  than 
for  his  learning.  In  his  writings  he  was  candid  and  modefr, 
In  his  converfation  eary  and  innocent,  and  in  his  whole  life 
even  and  exemplary.  With  thefe  good  qualities  it  is  no 
wonder  that  he  had  fo  great  a  number  of  illuftrious  friends 
In  England,  and  in  foreign  countries.  To  be  particular  in 
his  acquaintance  (fays  the  learned  biihop  Gibfon)  would  be 
to  reckon  up  all  the  learned  men  of  his  time.  When  he 

[E]  His  collections  in  fupport  of  ters ;  for  upon  a  diligent  fearch 
his  hiftory,  with  refpecl:  to  civil  made  by  dr.  Bancroft,  foon  after 
affairs,  were  before  this  time  depo-  his  promotion  to  the  fee  of  Canter- 
iked  in  the  Cotton  library  j  for  as  bury,  there  was  not  a  line  of  them 
to  thofe  that  related  to  ecclefiafti-  to  be  found.  Biog.  Brit, 
cal  matters,  when  alked  for  them  [F]  Near  the  place  a  handfome 
by  dr.Goodman,  fon  to  his  great  be-  monument  of  white  marble  was  e- 
nefaftor,  he  declared,  he  ftood  enga-  refted,  with  his  effigies,  and  in  his 
ged  to  dr.  Bancroft,  archbifhop  of  hard  a  book  with  Britannia  infcri- 
Canterbury ;  who  upon  his  death,  bed  on  the  leaves.  According  to 
transferred  his  right  to  them  to  his  dr.  Smith,  a  certain  young  gentle- 
fucceflbr,  dr.  Abbot,  who  actually  man,  who  thought  the  reputation 
had  them,  and  intended  to  have  of  his  mother  hurt  by  fomething 
publimed  them.  They  came  after-  that  Camden  has  delivered  of  her 
wards  into  the  hands  of  archbi-  in  hiftory,  could  find  no  other  way 
Ihop  Laud,  and  are  fuppoied  to  to  be  revenged,  than  by  breaking 
have  been  deftroyed,  when  his  pa-  off  a  piece  from  the  nofe  of  his  {ta- 
pers fell  into  the  hands  of  mr.  tue  in  Weitrainfter- abbey. 
Prynne,  mr.  Scot,  and  Hugh  Pe- 


was 
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was  young,  learned  men  were  his  patrons  ;  when  he  grew 
up,  the  learned  men  were  his  intimates,  and  when  he  came 
to  be  old,  he  was  a  patron  to  the  learned.  So  that  learn- 
ing was  his  only  care,  and  learned  men  the  only  comfort  of 
his  life.  What  an  ufeful  and  honourable  correfpondence  he 
had  fettled  both  at  home  and  abroad,  doth  beft  appear  from 
his  letters  ;  and  with  what  candour  and  eafmefs  he  main- 
tained it,  the  fame  letters  may  inform  us.  The  work  he 
was  engaged  in  for  the  honour  of  his  native  country,  gained 
him  refpedfc  at  home  and  admiration  abroad,  fo  that  he  was 
looked  upon  as  a  common  oracle ;  and  for  a  foreigner  to  tra- 
vel into  England,  and  return  without  feeing  Camden,  was 
thought  a  very  grofs  omifiion.  He  was  vihted  by  fix  Ger- 
man noblemen  at  one  time,  and  at  their  requeft  wrote  his 
lemma  in  each  of  their  books,  as  a  teflimcny  that  they  had 
feen  him  [G]. 

[G]   Dr.  Smith  publifhed  fome  death,  Camden  kept  a  diary  of  all 

fmall   pieces,  written  by  Camden,  (lather  of  many  of)  the  remark- 

and   in  the  fame  volume  with  his  able     pafiages    in     the    reign    of 

life  and  letters.     The  mod  confi-  king  James.     Not  that  he  could  fa 

derable  is  in  Latin,  and  bears  the  much  as  dream  of  living  to  make 

title  of  Gulielmi  Camdeni  annales  iiie   of  them  himfelf  at  that  age, 

ab  anno  1603,  ad  ann.  1623;  but  tnd  under   thofe  many  infirmities; 

the  running  title  is,  Gulielmi  Cam-  which  a  laborious  life  had  drawn, 

deni  regal  regis  Jacob!  I.  annalium  upon   him  :    but   he   was   willing 

apparatus.  Mr.  Wood  (A.  Oxon.  however  to  contribute  all  the  aP 

vol.  I.  c.  481.)  thought  thefe  were  fiftance  he  could  to  any  that  mould 

nir.  Camden's  materials  fqr  writing  do  the  fame-honour  to  the  reign  of 

the  annals  of  king  James's  reign  :  king  James,  which  he  had.  done  to 

but  what  they  really  were  we  learn  that  of  queen  Elizabeth.      Biogr» 

from    bifhop    Gibfon.     From    the  Biit. 
end  of  queen  Elizabeth  to  his  own 

CAMERARIUS  ( Jo  ACHIMUS  )  an  exceedingly  learn- 
ed German,  was  born  at  Pabeperg  upon  the  I2th  of  April, 
in  the  year  1500,  and  was  fent  to  a  fchool  at  Leipfic,  when 
he  was  thirteen  years  of  age.  Here  he  foon  diftingmfhed 
himfelf  by  his  hard  application  to  Greek  and  Latin  authors, 
which  he  read  without  ceafing  ;  and  there  goes  a  ftory,  that  rarji 
when  Leipfic  was  in  a  tumult  on  fome  account  or  other, 
Camerarius  mewed  no  concern  about  any  thing,  but  an  Al- 
dus's  Herodotus,  which  he  carried  under  his  arm ;  and 
which  indeed  to  a  fcholar  at  that  time  was  of  fome  confe- 
quence,  when  printing  was  but  lately  introduced,  and  Greek 
books  were  as  vet  not  eafy  to  be  come  at.  In  the  year  15 1 7* 
he  ftudied  philofophy  under  Mofellanus ;  and  this  was  the 
year,  when  the  indulgences  were  preached,  which  gave  oc- 

cafion 
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cafton  to  the  reformation.  Camerarius  was  at  St.  PauIV 
church  in  Leipfic  with  Heltus,  who  was  his  mafter  in  Greek 
and  Latin  literature,  when  thefe  notable  wares  were  expofed 
from  the  pulpit  ;  but  Heltus  was  fo  offended  with  the  impu- 
dence of  the  Dominican,  who  obtruded  them,  that  he  went 
out  of  the  church  in  the  middle  of  the  fermon,  and  ordered 
Camerarius  to  follow  him.  When  he  had  ftaid  at  Leipfic 
five  years,  he  went  to  Erford  ;  and  three  years  after  to  Wit- 
temberg,  where  Luther  and  Melanclhon  were  maintaining 
and  propagating  the  bufinefs  of  the  reformation.  He  knew 
Melanc~thon  before  ;  lived  afterwards  in  the  utmoft  intimacy 
with  him  ;  and  after  Melancthon's  death,  wrote  his  life,  as  is 
\vell  known,  in  a  very  copious  and  particular  manner.  Fie  was 
alfo  foon  after  introduced  to  Erafmus  ;  and  in  fhort,  his  un- 
common abilities,  but  more  uncommon  application  to  letters, 
made  him  known  to  all  the  eminent  men  of  his  time, 

In  the  year  1525,  there  was  fuch  an  infurreclion  and  tu- 
mult among  the  common  people  through  all  Germany,  that 
Camerarius  thought  it  proper  to  make  an  excurfion  into 
PruiTia ;  but  he  returned  very  foon,  and  was  made  profeffor 
of  the  belles  lettres  in  an  univerfity,  which  the  fenate  of 
Nuremberg  had  juft  founded  under  the  direction  and  fuper- 
intendency  of  Melanclhon.  In  the  year  1526,  when  the 
diet  of  Spires  was  held,  Albert,  earl  of  Mansfelt  was  ap- 
pointed embafTador  to  Charles  V.  of  Spain,  and  Camerius  to 
attend  him  as  his  Latin  interpreter  :  but  this  embaffy  drop- 
ping through,  and  Camerarius  having  no  more  views  of  tra- 
velling, he  fettled  at  home,  and  was  married  the  year  after 
to  a  gentlewoman  of  an  ancient  and  noble  family.  He  lived 
forty  fix  years  with  this  wife  in  a  moft  happy  manner,  and 
had  four  daughters  and  five  ions  by  her,  who  all  grew  up 
and  did  honour  to  their  family.  In  the  year  1534,  he  was 
offered  the  place  of  fecretary  to  the  fenate  of  Nuremberg  $ 
but,  preferring  the  eafe  and  freedom  of  a  fludious  life  to  all 
advantage  of  a  pecuniary  nature,  he  refufed  it*  Two  years 
after,  Ulric  prince  of  Wittemberg  fent  him  to  Tubinge,  to 
reftore  the  difcipline  and  credit  of  that  univerftty  ;  and  when 
he  had  been  above  five  years,  Henry  duke  of  Saxony,  and 
afterwards  Maurice  his  ion,  invited  him  to  Leipfic,  whither 
he  went,  to  direct  and  affift  in  founding  an  univerfity  there. 

When  Luther  was  dead,  and  Germany  all  in  war,  Ca- 
merarius experienced  very  great  hardfhips,  which  yet  he  is- 
faid  to  have  borne  like  a  philofopher.  Leipfic  was  befieged 
by  the  elector  of  Saxony ;  on  which  account  he  removed  all 
his  effects  with  his  family  to  Nuremberg,  not  however  with- 
out 
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out  considerable  lofs,  and  did  not  return  till  the  war  was  at 
an  end.  In  the  year  1556,  he  went  with  Melanc~lhon  to 
the  diet  of  Nuremberg  \  and  attended  him  the  year  after  to 
that  of  Ratiibon.  After  fpending  a  life  of  letters  and  hap- 
pinefs,  he  died  full  of  years  and  honour  at  Leipfic,  upon 
the  lyth  of  April,  1574,  furviving  his  beloved  wife  not  quite 
a  year,  for  me  died  the  I5th  of  July  preceding,  and  Mel- 
chior  Adam  relates,  that  he  was  fo  deeply  afflicted  with  her 
death,  that  he  never  was  perfectly  well  after.  Among  his 
friends  were  Jerome  Baumgartner,  Carolowits,  Melanclhon, 
Petrus  Viclorms,  Turnebus,  Hieronymus  Wolfius,  and,  in. 
fhort,  almoft  all  the  great  men  of  his  time.  He  is  faid  to 
have  been  to  MelancThon,  what  Atticus  was  to  Cicero,  an 
advifer,  counfellor,  afliftant,  and  friend  upon  all  occafions  : 
and  accordingly  we  find,  that,  when  Melanclhon's  wife 
died  during  his  abfence  at  the  diet  of  Worms,  Camerarius 
quitted  all  his  concerns  at  home,  however  neceffary  and  re- 
quiring his  prefence,  and  immediately  fet  off  on  purpofe  to 
comfort  him. 

His  labours  in  the  literary  republick  were  prodigious,     He 
wrote  a  vaft  number  of  books,  and  which,  in  thofe  days, 
was  no  fmall  fervice,  tranflated  as  many.     Greek  was  but 
little  understood  ;  fo  that,  to  facilitate  the  learning  of  that 
language,  he  tranflated  feveral  authors  of  antiquity  :  Hero- 
dotus, Demofthenes,  Xenophon,  Euclid,  Homer,  Theocri- 
tus, Sophocles,  Lucian,  Theodoret,  Nicephorusr  &c.  Mel- 
chior  Adam  fays,  that  "  he  fludied  evermore,  within  doors 
"  and  without,  up  and  in  bed,  on  a  journey  and  in  hours 
"  even  of  recreation  :  that  he  learned  French  and  Italian 
*'  when  he  was  old  ;  that  he  had  but  a  fmattering  of  He- 
"  brew  j  that  he  underilood  Greek  well  ;  and  that  in  Latin 
w  he  was  inferior  to  none/'     Thuanus  fpeaks  of  him  in  thern  v;*a,  &S0 
highefi;  terms,  and  Voffius  calls  him,  "  The  phcenix  of  Ger-  Hift.  hi 
many.5"     However,  though  we  are  very  ready  to  allow  abili-  tempcrir,  adb 
ties  to  Camerarius,  yet  we  think  Erafmus  did  him  no  wrong,  ann«  JS74' 
when  he  faid,  "  That  he  (hewed  more  induftry  than  genius 
44  in  what  he  wrote*"     He  was  a  man  of  great  goodnefs  of  DC  Math.  p» 
difpofition,  great   humanity,  candour,  and   fincerity   in   his  377- 
fearches  after  truth  ;  and  for  thefe  and  fuch  like  qualities  Wtejjjj|f 
fuppofe  it  was  that  he  was  ranked,  with  his  friend  Melancl:hon  tom.  ij 
and  others,  amongft  hereticks  of  the  firft  clafs  at 


C  A  M  O  E  N  S  (LEWIS)  a  celebrated  Portugueze  poet, 
called  The  Virgil  of  Portugal,  from  his  much  admired  poem 
the  Lufiadas,  or  conqueft.  of  the  Indies  by  the.  Portuguese,, 
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was  born  of  a  good  family  at  Lifbofi,  about  the  year  1527* 
He  ftudied  in  the  univerfity  of  Conimbra,  and  gave  proofs 
of  his  genius  for  poetry,  while  he  was  very  young.     How- 
ever, not  being  born  to  fortunes,  he  was  obliged  to  quit 
books,  and  have  recourfe  to  arms.     He  was  fent  to  Ceuta  in 
Africa,  which  the  Portugueze  were  in  pofleflion  of  at  that 
time,  and   acquitted   himfelf  like  a  good  foldier  upon  many 
occafions,  but  at  laft  had  the  misfortune  to  lofe  one  of  his 
eyes,  in   defence   of  that   town  againft  the  Moors.     From 
thence  he  returned  to  Portugal,  but  did  not  yet  find  himfelf 
In  a  condition  to  live  as  he  would,  and  therefore  went  next 
in  an  expedition  to  the  Eaft  Indies.    In  this  abfence  he  com- 
pofed  a  great  many  poems,  which  gained  him  the  good  will 
and  affection  of  the  commanding  officer  and  fome  others* 
who  had  a  tinclure  of  polite  literature  ;  but  happening  un- 
luckily to  be  fevere  upon  one,  who  did  not  understand  the 
privilege  of  poets,  he  was  forced   to  withdraw  to  be  out  of 
the  reach  of  his  anger.     He  went  to  the  frontiers   of  China^ 
where  he  found  means  of  being  conveyed  to  Goa,  and  from 
thence  to  Portugal.     In   his    paflage  thither,  he   was    {hip- 
wrecked  by  a  ftorm,  loft  all  his  effe&s,  and  with  great  dif-^ 
ficulcy  faved  his  life.     He  did  not  lofe  however,  fays  mon- 
fieur  Baillet,  his  fenfes  in  the  midft  of  all  this  danger  ;  but 
had  the  prefence  of  mind  to  preferve  his  Lufiadas,  which  he 
wnens    held  in  his  left  hand,  while  he  fwam  with  his  right.  As  foon 
s^ivans,  as  he  was  fettled  again  in  his  own  country,  he  put  the  rmifh- 
>™.  iv.  P.    jng  nan(j  to  kis  Lufiac[as,  anc[  dedicated  it  in  the  year  1569, 
to  don  Sebaftian,  king  of  Portugal,  in  hopes  of  making  his 
fortune  by  it.     But  that  prince  being  then  very  young,  and 
the  courtiers  no  admirers  of  poetry,  the  unfortunate  Camo- 
ens  was  entirely  difappointed.     He  did  not  however  travel  a- 
gain  in  fearch  of  farther  adventures,  but  fpent  the  remainder 
of  his  life  at  Lifbon  ;  where,  to  the  eternal  reproach    of  his 
countrymen,  he  died-miferably  poor  and  unregarded,  in  the 
tfichol.An-year  1579. 
ton.  Bibli-        It  is  generally  agreed,  that  Camoens  had  a  moft  extraor* 

•th.  Script,  Binary  p-eriius  for  poetry  ;  that  he  had  an  abundance  of  that 
Hifpan.tom.    .    ..'   °.  •.•*«••»•  tr  n-^ 

w, p. ao, zi.vivida  vis  animi,  which  is  neceliary  to  conititute  a  poet; 
that  he  had  a  fertile  invention,  a  fublime  conception,  and 
an  eafe  and  aptitude  in  his  make,  which  could  accommodate 
itfelf  to  any  fubjecl:.  Nicholas  Antonio,  from  whom  we 
collected  the  above  circumftances  of  his  life,  fays,  that  "  he 
"  perfectly  fucceeded  in  all  fubje&s  of  the  heroick  kind  ; 
"  that  he  had  a  peculiar  talent  in  defcribing  perfons  and 
"  places ;  that  his  comparifons  were  great  and  noble,  his 

epifodes 
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*•*  epifodes  very  agreeable  and  verfified,  yet  never  leading  his 

*'  reader  from  the  principal  objecl:  of  his  poem  ;  and  that  he 

*'  had  mixed  a  great  deal  of  learning  in  it,  without  the  leaft 

cc  appearance  of  affectation  and  pedantry/'     Rapin  has  cri-  Nichol.  An 

ticifed  the  Lufiadas  fomewhat   feverely^  and  tells   us$  thatton 

"  as  divine  a  poet  as  Camoens  may  pafs  for  with  the  Portu-  ^ 

<c  gueze,  yet  he   is   exceptionable  in  many  accounts.     Hisii.  p.au,^* 

*6  verfes  are  fo  often  obfcure,  that  they  may  leem  rather  to 

tc  be  myfteries  or  oracles.     The  defign  is  too  vaft,  without 

*'  proportion  or  juftnefs  ;  and,  in  fhort,  it  is  a  very  bad  mo- 

*<-  del  for  an   epick   poem;     He  adds,    that   Camoens   has 

*'  (hewn  no  judgment  in  compofition  ;  that  he  has  mixed 

4C  indifcriminately  Venus,  Bacchus,  and  other  heathen  di- 

*'  vinities   in   a  chriftian  poem;  and  that  he  has  conducted 

"  it  no  better  in  many  other  refpecW  Reflex.  rfft» 

T>  -in  1-  -r>         •      »      Tn-i  r      i    «  •       1  fur  M  EOfeS« 

out  notwithstanding  Kapm  s  diilike  or  this  poem,  it  has 
been  often  reprinted  and  translated  into  feveral  languages. 
It  has  been  translated  once  into  French,  twice  into  Italian, 
and  four  times  into  Spanim.  Laftly,  it  was  translated  into 
Latin  by  Thomas  de  Faria,  bifhop  of  Targa  in  Africa  5 
who,  concealing  his  name,  and  faying  nothing  of  its  being 
a  translation,  made  fome  believe,  that  the  Lufiadas  was  ori- 
ginally written  in  Latin.  Large  commentaries  have  been 
written  upon  the  Lufiadas  j  the  moft  confiderable  of  which 
are  thofe  of  Emanuel  Faria  de  Soufa$  which  were  printed  iri 
two  volumes  folio  at  Madrid^  in  the  year  1639.  Thefe  com- 
mentaries were  followed  the  year  after  with  the  publication 
of  another  volume  in  folio,  written  to  defend  them  ;  befides 
eight  volumes  of  obfervations,  upon  the  Mifcellaneous  po- 
ems of  Camoens,  which  this  commentator  left  behind  hirri 
in  manufcripL  We  cannot  conclude  our  account  of  Ca- 
moens, without  lamenting^  that  his  great  merit  was  not 
known,  or  which  is  the  fame  thing-j  or  rather  worfe,  not 
acknowledged  till  after  his  death. 

C  A  M  P  A  N  E  L  L  A  (THOMAS  )  a  celebrated  Italian  .phi- 
lofopher  in  the  beginning  of  the  XVIth  century,  was  borri 
at  Stilo,  a  fmall  village  in  Calabria,  on  the  5th  of  Septem- 
ber, 1568.  At  the  age  Qi  thirteen  he  unaerftood  the  an- 
cient orators  and  poets,  and  wrote  difcourfes  and  verfes  on 
various  fubjecls.  When  he  was  fourteen  years  and  a  half 
old,  his  father  purpofed  to  fend  him  to  Naples  to  ftudy  law  ; 
but  young  Campanella  having  other  views,  entered  himfelf 
into  the  order  of  the  Dominicans,-  Whilst  he  was  Studying, 
phllofophy  at  San  Giofgio5  his  profeflbr  was  invited  to  dif- 
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Moreri.  Pute  upon  fome  thefes  which  were  to  be  maintained  by  the 
Francifcans  ;  but  finding  himfelf  indifpofed,  he  fentCampanel- 
la  in  his  room,  who  argued  with  fo  much  fubtilty  and  force, 
that  every  body  was  charmed  with  him,  and  cried  out,  that 
the  genius  of  Teieiius  had  tranlmigrated  into  Campanella  : 
he  had  never  before  heard  of  that  philofopher,  but  after  this 
read  hirri  carefully,  and  even  entered  into  his  fentiments, 
When  his  courfe  of  philofophy  was  finimed,  he  was  fent  to 
Cofenza  to  ftiidy  divinity.  But  his  inclination  led  him  to 
philofophy.  Having  conceived  a  notion  that  the  truth  was 
not  to  be  found  in  the  peripatetick  philofophy,  he  anxioufly 
examined  all  the  Greek,  Latin,  and  Arabian  commentators 
upon  Ariftotle,  and  began  to  hefitate  more  and  more  with 
regard  to  their  doctrines.  His  doubts  ftill  remaining,  he 
determined  to  perufe  the  writings  of  Plato,  Pliny,  Galen, 
the  Stoicks,  and  the  followers  of  Democritus,  and  efpecially 
thofe  of  Telefius,  and  to  compare  them  with  the  original 
book  of  the  world.  He  found  the  doclrine  of  his  mailers 
to  be  falfe  in  fo  many  points,  that  he  began  to  doubt  even  of 
uncontroverted  matters  of  fact.  At  the  a^e  of  two  and 
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twenty  he  began  to  commit  his  new  fyftems  to  writing,  and 
in  1590,  he  went  to  Naples  to  get  them  printed.  Patting 
by  a  convent  of  the  Recollets  in  that  city,  and  feeing  a  great 
number  of  people  going  in  and  out,  he  enquired  the  reafon 
of  it,  and  being  told  that  they  were  difputing  in  philofophy, 
he  went  in  v/ith  the  others,  and  obtaining  leave  to  fpeak,. 
acquitted  himfelf  to  fo  much  advantage,  that  he  received  the 
applaufes  of  the  whole  aflembly,  and  the  monks  of  his  order 
carried  him  away  in  triumph  to  their  convent.  Some  time 
after  he  was  prefent  at  a  difputation  in  divinity,  and  took 
occafion  to  commend  what  was  fpoken  by  an  ancient  profef- 
for  of  his  order,  as  very  judicious  ;  but  the  old  man,  jealous 
perhaps  of  the  glory  which  Campanella  had  gained,  bade 
him  in  a  very  contemptuous  manner,  be  filent,  fmce  it  did  not 
belong  to  a  young  man,  as  he  was,  to  interpoie  in  queftions  of 
divinity.  Campanella  fired  at  this,  and  faid,  that  as  young  as- 
he  was,  he  was  able  to  teach  him  ;  and  immediately  confuted 
what  the  profefTor  had  advanced,  to  the  fatisfaction  of  the  au- 
dience. The  profeflbr  conceived  %  mortal  hatred  to  him  on 
this  account,  and  accufed  him  to  the  inquifhion,  as  if  he  had 
gained  by  magick  that  vaft  extent  of  learning  which  he  had: 
acquired  without  a  mafter.  His  writings  made  a  prodigious 
noife  in  the  world.,  and  the  novelty  of  his  opinions  ftirring 
up  many  enemies  againft  him  at  Naples,  he  removed  to 
Rome  j  and  not  meeting  with  a  better  reception  in  that  . 
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city,  he  proceeded  to  Florence,  and  prefented  fome  of  his  works 
to  the  grand  duke,  Ferdinand  I.  the  patron  of  learned  men. 
After  a  ihort  flay  there,  as  he  was  palling  through  Bologna, 
in  his  way  to  Padua,  his  writings  were  feized,  and  carried 
to  the   inquifitiort   at  Rome.     This  gave  him  little  diftur- 
bance,  and  he   continued  his  journey.     At  Padua,  he   was 
employed  in  inftructing  fome  young  Venetians  in  his  doc- 
trines, and  compofing  fome  pieces;     Returning   afterwards 
to  Rome-,    he   met  with    a   better  reception    than    before^ 
and  was  honoured  with  the  friendmip  of  feverai  cardinal 
In  1598  he  went  to  Naples,  where  he  ftaid  but  a  fhort  time, 
then  vifited  his  own  country.     Some  expreffions  which  he 
dropt,  with  regard  to  the  government  of  the  Spaniards  and 
the  project  of  an  infurrection,  being  reported  to  the  Spani- 
ards, he  was  feized  and  carried  to  Naples  in   1599,    as    a 
criminal   againft  the  ftate,  and  put  feven  times  to  the  rack$ 
and  afterwards  condemned  to  perpetual  imprifonment.     At 
nrft  he  was  not  permitted  to  fee  any  perfon,  and  denied  the 
life  of  pen,  ink,  and  paper  ;  but  being  afterwards  indulged 
therewith,  he  wrote  feverai  of  his  pieces   in   prifon  ;  fome 
of  which   Tobias   Adamus   of  Saxony  procured  from  him, 
and  publifhed  in  Germany.     The  difgrace  of  the  duke   of 
OfFuna,    viceroy   of  Naples,  who   had   a   great   efleem  for 
Campanella,  and  often  confultecl   him,  was  the  occafion  of 
his    being    afterwards    more  flriclly  confined.     Pope  Urban 
VIII.  who  knew  him  from  his  writings,  obtained  his  liberty 
from  Philip  [V*  of  Spain,  in  May  1626,     Campanella  went  Morerf. 
immediately  to  Rome,  where  he  continued  fome  years  in  theGen>  D 
prifons    of  the   inquifition ;  but   he  was  a.  prifoner  only  in 
name.       Divers   reafons  are  given  for  this  new  Imprifon- 
ment.     Some  fay,  that  in  order  to  refcue  himfelf  from  the 
Jong   and  fevere  confinement  which  he  fufTered  under  the 
the  Spaniards*  he  appealed  from  the  inquifition  in  Spain,  be- 
fore which  he  had  been  accufed,  to  that  of  Rome^  where 
he  expected  to  be  treated  with  more  lenity.     Others  report, 
that  the   pope,  who  wanted  a  pretence  to  bring  him  rrom 
Naples,  acquainted  the  king,  that  fmce  Campanella  was  not 
convicted  of  any  crime  againft  the  rtate  ;   but  was  accufed  or 
advancing  feverai  errors  in  his  writings,  he  ought  to  give  art 
account  of  his   faith   before  the  inquifition  at  Rome.     In 
this   cafe  it   was  necelTary  for  Campanella  to  continue  for 
fome  time  under  a  kind  of*  confinement,  in  order  to  give  a 
colour  to  the  pretext  employed  by  the  pope.     In  1629  hs 
was  difcharged,  but  the  refentment  of  the  Spaniards  was  not 
abated.     The  friendihip  fhewn  him  by  the  pope3  who  fettled  a 
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confidcrable  penfion,  and  conferred  many  other  favours  ort 
him,  excited  their  jealoufy ;  and  his  correfpondence  with 
fome  of  the  French  nation,  gave  them  new  fufpicions  of 
him.  Campanella  being  informed  of  their  deilgns  againft 
hi-.;,  went  out  of  Rome,  difguifed  like  a  minime  in  the 
Fiench  ambafTador's  coach  ,  and  embarking  for  France, 
landed  at  Marfcilles  in  O&ober  1634.  Mr.  Peirefc  being 
informed  of  his  arrival,  fent  a  letter  to  bring  him  to  Aix, 
where  he  entertained  him  fome  months.  The  year  follow- 
ing Campanella  went  to  Paris,  and  was  gracioufly  received 
by  Lewis  XIII.  and  cardinal  Richlieu  j  the  latter  procured 
him  a  penfion  of  2000  livres,  and  often  confulted  him  on 
the  affairs  of  Italy.  Campanella  parled  the  remainder  of 
his  days  in  a  monaftery  of  the  Dominicans  at  Paris,  and 
died  on  the  21  ft  of  March  1639,  in  the  feventy-firft  year  of 
his  age.  A  lift  of  his  writings  may  be  feen  in  Moreri. 

CAM  PI  AN  (EDMUND)  a  very  ingenious  and  learned 
Englifhman,  was  born  at  London   upon   the  twenty  fifth  of 
January  1540,  and  educated  there  in  fchool  learning  among 
Wood's  A-  the  blue  coat  boys  in  Chrift's  hofpital.    Being  a  boy  of  great 
then.  Oxon.  parts,  he  was  pitched  upon,  while  he  was  at  fchool,  to  make 
5^"y.an[Jer*s  an  oration  be-fore  queen  Mary  at  her  acceflion  to  the  crown  ; 
Britannico-  anc^  from  thence  elected  fcholar  of  St.  John's  college  in  Ox- 
ford  by  Thomas  White,  the  founder  of  it,  in  the  year  1553. 
He  took  his  degrees  of  bachelor  and  mafter  of  arts  regularly, 
and  afterwards  went  into  orders.     In   the  year  1566,  when 
queen  Elizabeth  was  entertained  at  Oxford,  he  made  an  ora-s 
tion  before  her,  and  alfo  kept  an  a6l   in  St.  Mary's  church, 
with  very  great  applaufe  from  that  learned  queen.     In   the 
year  1568,  he  went  into  Ireland,  where  he  wrote  a  hiftory 
of  that  country  in  two  books  ;  but  being   then   difcovered  to 
have  embraced  the   popifh  religion,  and  to  labour  for  profe- 
lytes,  he  was  feizcd  and  detained  for  fome  time.     He  efcaped 
foon  after  into  England  ;  but  in  the  year  1571,  tranfported 
himfclf  into  the  Low-countries,  and  fettled  himfelf  in   the 
Englifh   college  of  jefuits   in  Doway,  where  he  openly  re- 
nounced the  proteftant  religion,  and  had  the  degree  of  ba- 
chelor of  divinity  conferred  upon  him.     From  thence  he  went 
to  Rome,  where  he  was  admitted  into  the  fociety  of  jefuits 
in  the  year  1573  ;  and  afterwards  fent  by  the  general  of  his 
or-:er  into  Germany.     He  lived  for  fome  time  at  Brune,  and 
th-jii  at  Vienna  ;  where  he  compofed  a  tragedy,  called  Neclor 
and   Ambrofia,  which    was  acled   before   the   emperor  with 
great  applaufe,     Soon  after  he  fettled  at  Prague  in  Bohemia, 
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and  taught  rhetorick  and  philofophy  for  about  fix  years  in  a 
college  of  jeiuits,  which  had  been  newly  erected  there.  At 
length  being  called  to  Rome,  he  was  lent  by  the  command 
of  pope  Gregory  XIII.  into  England,  whither  he  arrived  up^ 
on  the  twenty  fifth  of  June  in  the  year  1580.  Here  he  per- 
formed all  the  offices  of  a  good  provincial,  and  was  diligent 
in  propagating  his  religion  by  all  the  arts  of  converfation  and 
writing.  He  feems  to  have  challenged  the  Englifh  clergy 
to  a  difputation  by  a  piece,  intitled  Rationes  decein  oblati 
certaminis  in  caufa  fidei,  redditne  academjcis  Anjrliae,  which 
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was  printed  at  a  private  prefs  in  the  year  1581  \  and  many 
copies  of  which,  as  mr.  Wood  tells  us,  were  difperfed  that 
year  in  St.  Mary's  church  at  Oxford,  during  the  time  of  an 
act.  In  fhort,  Campian,  though  nobody  knew  where  he 
was,  was  yet  fb  active,  as  to  fall  under  the  cognizance  of 
Walfingham  fecretary  of  ftate ;  and  Waliingham  employed 
a  pried  catcher,  who  was  as  ufeful  a  member  of  lociety  in 
thofe  days  as  a  thief  catcher  is  now,  to  find  him  out.  He  was 
at  laft  difcovered  in  difguife  at  the  houfe  of  a  private  gentle- 
man in  Berks,  from  whence  he  was  conveyed  in  great  prccef- 
fion  to  the  Tower  of  London,  with  a  paper  fattened  to  his 
hat,  on  which  was  written  Edmund  Campian  a  moil  pernici- 
ous jefuit.  Afterwards,  having  been  found  guilty  of  high 
treafon,  in  adhering  to  the  bifhop  of  Rome  the  queen's  ene- 
my, and  in  coming  to  England  to  diflurb  the  peace  and  quiet 
of  the  realm,  he  was  hanged  and  quartered,  with  other  Ro- 
mifh  priefts,  at  Tyburn  upon  the  firft  of  December  in  the 
year  1581. 

All  parties  allow  him  to  have  been  a  moft  extraordinary 
man  :  of  admirable  parts,  an  elegant  orator,  a  fubtle  philo- 
fopher  and.  fkilful  difputant,  an  exa6t  preacher  both  in  Latin 
and  Englifh,  and  withal  a  good  natured  and  well  behaved 
man  :  fo  that  we  are  ready  to  lament  his  having  been  a  papiir$ 
and  having  fuffered  fo  hard  a  fate.  Befides  the  books  already 
mentioned,  he  wrote,  i .  Chronologia  -univerfalis  :  a  very 
learhedwork.  2.  Nine  articles  directed  to  the  lords  of  the 
privy  council,  in  1581.  3.  Various  conferences  concerning 
religion,  had  with  proteftant  divines  in  the  Tower  of  Lon- 
don, in  1581.  4.  Narratio  de  divortio  Henrici  VIII.  regis 
ab  uxore  Catherina,  &c.  The  manufcript  of  his  Hiftory  of 
Ireland  was  found  in  the  Cotton  library,  and  publifhed  at 
Dublin  by  fir  James  Ware  in  the  year  1633, 

CANTACUZENUS  (JOHANNES)  a  celebrated  By- 
zantine hiflorian,  was  born  at  Conftantinople  of  a  very7  an-  . 
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cient  and  noble  family  ;  his  father  being  gov-ernor  of  Pelq- 

ponnefus,  and  his  mother  a  near  relation   of  the  emperor's. 

FabriciiBibl.  He  was  bred  to  letters  and  to  arms,  and  afterwards  admitted 

Grace.  I.  v.          ^    hioheft  offices  of  ftate  :   where  he  acquitted  himfelf  in 

c.  5.  §.  12.  .  ,  . 

Cave's  Hif-  fuch  a|manner,  as  to  gam  the  ravour  or  both  court  and  city. 

toria  Lit.      He  was  made  firit  lord  of  the  bedchamber  to  the  emperor 
om.  ii.   p.  Andronicus,   but  loft  his  favour  about  the  year  1320,  by  ad- 
dieting  himfelf  too  much  to  the  intereft  of  his  grandfon  An- 
drcnicus.     However,  when  the  grandfcn  leized   the  empire, 
as  he   did  in  the  year   1328,  he  loaded  Cantacuzenus  with 
wealth  and  honours  ;  made  him  generaliflimo  of  his   forces  j 
did  nothing  without  consulting  him  ;  and   would  fain  have 
had  him  to  have  joined  him  in  the  goverment,  which  Canta~ 
cuzenus  refuied.     In  the  year  1341,  Andronicus  died,  and  left 
to  Cantacuzenus   the  care  of  the  empire,  till  his   fon  John 
Paleologus,  who  was  then  but  nine  years  of  age,  fhould   be 
|it    to    take   it    upon   himfelf:    which    truft   he  difchargcd 
very  diligently   and  faithfully.     But    the   emprcfs  dowager, 
the   patriarch   of  Conftantinople,    and   fome    of  the    nobles, 
foon  growing  jealous   and  envious   of  Cantacuzenus,  formed 
a  party  againlt  him,  and  declared  him  a  traitor  :  upon  which 
a  great  portion  of  the  nobility  and  army,  befought  him   to 
take  the  empire  upon  himlelf,  and  accordingly  he  was  crown- 
ed at  Hadiianopolis  upon  the  twenty  nrft  of  May  in  the  year 
1342.     A  civil  war  raged   for  five  years,  and  Cantacuzenus 
was    conqueror,    who    however  came    to    pretty    reafonable 
terms  of  peace  with  John  Paleologus ;  viz.  that  himfelf  fhould 
be  crowned,  and  that  John  fliould  be  a  partner  with  him   in 
the  empiie,  though  not  upon  an  equal  footing,  till  hq,  fhould 
arrive  at  years  lufricient.     He  gave  him  allb  his  daughter  He- 
len, to  whom  he  had  formerly  been  engaged  for  a  wife  ;  and 
the  nuptials  were  celebrated  on  the  thirteenth  of  May  in   the 
year  1347*     Butjiupicicns  and  enmities  foon  aijfing  between 
the  new  cmpeiors,  the  war  broke  out  again,  and  lafted,  till 
John  took  Conftantinople  in  the  year  1355.     A  few  days  af- 
ter the  city  w;;S  taken,  Cantacuzenus,  unwilling  to  continue 
a  civil  war  any  longer,  abdicated  his  fhare  of  the  emoire,  and 
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retired  to  a  monaftery,  where  he  took  the  habit  of  a  monk, 
with  the  new  name  of  Joafaphus,  and  fpent  the  remainder  of 
his  life  in  reading  and  writing.  His  wife  retired  alfo  at  the 
fame  time  to  a  nunnery,  where  {he  changed  her  own  name 
Irene  for  the  new  one  of  Eugenia. 

How  lono;  he  jived  in  this  retirement,  and  when  he  died,  is 
not  very  certain  j  but  it  is  agreed  by  all,  that  he  lived  a  very 
Jong  time  iji  it,  and  fuppofed  by  fome,  that  be  did  not  die  till 
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the  year  14.11,  when  he  was  a  hundred  years  of  age,  or  up- 
wards. Here  he  wrote  a  Hiftory  of  his  own  times  in  four  Fabricius, 
books,  or  rather  of  the  times  in  which  he  was  engaged  in 
worldly  affairs  ;  fince  the  period  it  includes  is  only  from  the 
year  1320  to  the  year  1355.  He  was  a  very  proper  perfon  to 
relate  the  tranfa&ions  within  this  period,  becaufe  he  was  not 
only  an  eye  witnefs  of  all  that  was  done,  but  himfelf  the  or- 
derer  and  doer  of  a  great  part :  upon  which  account  Voflius 
has  not  fcrupled  to  prefer  him  to  all  the  Byzantine  hiftorians,  De  Cnec. 
A  Latin  tranflation  of  this  hiftory,  from  'the  Greek  manu-  hift.  p.  310, 
Jcript  in  the  duke  of  Bavaria's  library,  was  published  by  Pon- 
tanus  at  Ingolftad  in  the  year  1603  :  and  afterwards  at  Paris, 
in  1645,  a  fplendid  edition  in  three  volumes  folio  of  the  Greek 
from  the  manufcript  of  raonf.  Legviere  chancellor  of  France, 
with  Pontanus's  Latin  verfion,  and  with  the  notes  of  him  and 
GrefTer. 

Befides  this  hiftory  he  wrote  alfo  fome  theological  works, 
particularly  an  Apology  for  the  chriftian  religion  againft  that 
.of  Mahomet,  in  four  books  :  this  he  did  at  the  requeft  of  a 
monk  and  friend  of  his,  who,  it  feems,  had  been  folicited  by 
a  muflelman  of  Perfia,  to  defert  chriftianity,  and  embrace 
Mahometanifm  :  where  he  does  not  content  himfelf  with  reply- 
ing to  the  particular  objection  of  the  muiTelman  to  chrifti- 
anity, but  writes  a  general  defence  of  it  againft  the  Alcoran. 
He  calls  himfelf  Chriftodulus  as  a  writer. 
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CANTERUS  (WILLIAM)  an  eminent  lingiiift  and 
philologer,  was  born  at  Utrecht  of  an  ancient  and  reputable 
family  upon  the  fourth  of  July  in  the  year  1542  ;  and  educa- 
ted in  the  belles  lettres  under  the  infpeclion  of  his  parents, 
till  he  was  twelve  years  of  age.  Then  he  was  fent  to  Cor-  Melchjor. 
nelius  Valerius  at  Louvain,  with  whom  he  continued  four Adam-  m 
years  ;  and  gave  furprizing  proofs  of  his  progrefs  in  Greek 
and  Latin  literature,  by  writing  letters  in  thofe  languages,  by 
tranflations,  and  by  drawing  up  fome  dramatick  pieces.  Hav- 
ing a  ftrong  propenfity  to  Greek  authors,  he  rernoved  in  the 
year  1559  from  Louvain  to  Paris,  for  the  fake  of  learning 
the  language  more  perfectly  from  John  Auratas.  Under  this 
profefTor  he  ftudied  till  the  year  1562,  and  then  was  obliged  to 
leave  France  on  account  of  the  civil  wars  there.  He  travelled 
next  into  Germany  and  Italy,  and  vifited  the  feveral  univerfi- 
ties  of  thofe  countries  ;  Bononia  particularly,  where  he  be- 
came known  to  the  famous  Carolas  Ligonius,  to  whom  he 
afterwards  dedicated  his  eight  books  Novarum  leclionum.  Ve- 
nice he  had  a  great  defire  to  fee,  not  only  for  the  beauty  and 
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magnificence  of  the  place,  but  for  the  opportunity  he  fliould 
have  of  purchaiing  manufcripts  j  which  the  Greeks  brought 
jn  great  abundance  from  their  own  country,  and  there  expof- 
ed  to  fale  :  and  from  Venice  he  propofed  to  go  to  Rome.  But, 
not  being  able  to  bear  the  heat  of  thofe  regions,  he  dropt  the 
purfuit  of  his  journey  any  farther,  and  returned  thro'  Germany 
to  Louvain,  where  in  about  eight  years  time  he  ftudied  him- 
felf  to  death  ;  for  he  died  there  of  a  lingering  confumption 
upon  the  eighteenth  of  May  1575,  when  he  was  only  in  his 
thirty  third  year.  Thuanus  fays,  that  he  "  deferved  to  be 
<c  reckoned  among  the  mod  learned  men  of  his  age  ;  and 
cc  that  he  wpuld  certainly  have  done  great  things,  if  he  had 
,Bift,adann.  «  not  died  fo  very  immaturcly."  His  writings  are  purely  phi- 
?375?  lological  and  critical :  as,Novarum  leclionum  libri  oclo — Syn- 
tagma de  ratione  emendandi  Graecos  autores  - —  Notae,  fcho- 
lia,  emendationes,  &  explications  in  Euripidem,  Sophoclem, 
/Efchylum,  Ciceronem,  Propertium,  Aufonium,  Arnobium, 
&c.  befides  a  book  of  various  readings  in  ieveral  manufcripts 
of  the  feptuagint,  and  a  great  many  tranflations  of  Greek  au- 
thors. He  underftood  fix  languages  befides  that  of  his  na- 
tive country :  viz.  the  Latin,  Greek,  Hebrew,  French,  Ita- 
lian, and  German, 

It  may  juflly  feem  a  matter  of  wonder,  how  a  man,  with- 
in the  compafs  of  fo  fliort  a  life  as  Canterus's,  could  go  thro* 
ib  many  laborious  talks,  as  he  muft  needs  have  done  ;  and  no 
lefs  matter  of  curiofity  to  know,  how  he  contrived  to  do  it. 
Melchior  Adarn  has  given  us  fome  account  of  this  :  and  ac- 
cording to  him,  Canterus  wa$,  in  the  firit  place,  very  tem- 
perate and  abflemious  in  point  of  diet ;  that  is,  he  eat  for 
the  fake  of  living,  and  did  not  live,  as  the  generality  of  man- 
kind do,  for  the  fake  of  eating.  He  always  begun  his  ftu- 
flies  at  feven  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  not  fooner,  becaufe 
early  riling  did  not  agree  with  him  \  and  purfued  them  very 
intenfely,  till  half  an  hour  after  eleven.  Then  he  walked 
out  for  an  hour  before  dinner  ;  and,  after  he  had  dined> 
walked  for  another  hour.  Then,  retiring  to  his  fludy,  he 
Jlept  an  hour  upon  a  couch,  and  after  that  refumed  his  ftudies, 
which  he  continued  till  almoit  fun-fet  in  winter,  and  feven 
o'clock  in  fummcr.  Then  he  took  another  houi^s  walk  ;  and 
after  returning  again  to  his  fludies,  continued  them  till  mid- 
night without  interruption,  for  he  never  ate  any  (upper,  and 
had  no  wife  to  diHurb  him.  Thefe  laft  hours  of  the  day  were 
not  however  devoted  by  him  to  fevere  ftudy,  but  to  writing 
letters  to  his  friends,  or  any  other  bufinefs  that  required  lefs 
r  and  attention,  which  he  might  happen  to  have  upon, 
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his  hands.  One  would  be  ready  to  conclude  upon  a  firft  re- 
flection, that  this  was  not  fufficient  to  do  what  Canterus  did : 
but  men,  who  have  not  experienced  it,  do  not  eafily  conceive, 
what  a  vaft  deal  of  reading  and  writing,  afliduity  and  con- 
Clancy  will  run  through.  Canterus  was  both  affiduous  and 
conftant ;  and  his  fludies  were  conducted  with  as  much  form 
and  method,  as  if  he  himielf  had  been  a  machine.  He  had 
not  only  his  particular  hours  for  ftudying,  as  we  have  feen, 
but  he  divided  thofe  hours  by  an  hour  glafs,  fome  of  which  he 
fet  apart  for  reading,  others  for  writing  ;  and,  as  he  tells  us 
himielf  in  a  preface  to  his  Latin  tranflation  of  Stobaeus,  he 
never  varied  from  his  eilablifhed  method  on  any  account  what- 
ever. 

We  mufr.  nof  forget  to  obferve,  that,  as  fhort  a  time  as  he 
lived,  he  collected  a  moft  excellent  and  curious  library ;  not 
only  full  of  the  befl  authors  in  all  the  languages  he  underftood, 
but  abounding  aifo  with  Greek  manufcripts,  which  he  had 
purchafed  in  his  travels,  and  which,  if  death  had  fpared  him, 
he  intended  to  have  published  with  Latin  verfions  and  notes. 
He  could  have  faid  with  Antonnius,  that  "  nothing  was  dear- 
*c  er  to  him,  than  his  books  :"  his  inordinate  love  of  which 
expofed  him  to  a  moil  fevere  trial,  when  a  fudden  inundation 
at  Louvain  greatly  damaged,  and  had  like  to  have  deftroyed 
his  whole  library.  This  happened  upon  the  eighth  of  Janu- 
ary in  the  year  1573,  and  was  fuch  an  affliction  to  him,  that, 
as  Melchior  Adam  fays,  it  would  certainly  have  killed  him, 
if  his  friends  had  not  plied  him  with  proper  topicks  of  confo- 
lation,  and  affifted  him  in  drying  and  bringing  his  books  and 
manufcripts  to  themfelves  again. 

CAPELLUS  (Lewis)  an  eminent  French  proteftant 
and  learned  divine,  was  born  at  Sedan,  a  town  in  the  province 
of  Champagne,  about  the  year  1579.  He  was  prpfeflbr  of 
divinity  and  of  the  oriental  languages  in  the  univerfity  of 
Saumur  j  and  fo  very  deeply  {killed  in  the  Hebrew,  that  our 
learned  bimop  Hall  calls  him  magnum  Hebrairantium  ora- 
culum  in  Gallia,  the  great  oracle  of  all  that  ftudied  Hebrew 
in  France.  He  was  the  author  of  fome  very  learned  works  ; 
"but  is  now  chiefly  memorable  for  the  controverfy  he  had  with 
the  younger  Buxtorf  concerning  the  antiquity  of  the  Hebrew 
points.  Two  opinions  have  prevailed  concerning  the  date 
and  origin  of  thefe  points  ;  both  of  which  have  been  very 
warmly  efpoufed.  The  firft  is,  that  the  points  are  coeval  with 
the  language,  and  were  always  in  ufe  among  the  Jews :  the 
fecond,  that  the  points  were  not  known  to  the  Jews  before 

their 
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their  difperilon  from  Jerufalem,  but  invented  afterwards  by 
modern  rabbies  to  prevent  the  language,  which  was  every  day 
decaying,  from  being  utterly  loft  ;  viz.  that  they  were  invent- 
ed by  the  Maforeth  Jews  of  Tiberias,  about  fix  hundred  years 
after  Chrift.  This  opinion  of  their  late  invention  was  taken  up 
by  Capellus,  who  defended  it  in  a  very  excellent  and  learned 
treadle,  intitlcd,  Arcanum  pundtuationis  revelatum,  &c. 
which  work,  being  printed  in  Holland,  cauled  a  great  cla- 
mour among  the  proteftants,  as  if  it  had  a  tendency  to  hurt 
their  caufe.  In  the  mean  time  it  is  certain, that  Luther,Calvin, 
2>uinglius,  and  others  had  efpoufed  the  fame  notion,  as  well 
as  the  Scaligers,  Caufabons,  Erpenius,  Salmafius,  Grotius, 
and  the  Heinfiufes  :  and  therefore  it  could  not  be  faid,  that 
Capellus  introduced  any  novelty,  but  only  better  and  more 
folidly  eftablimed  an  opinion,  which  had  been  approved  of 
by  the  mod  learned  and  judicious  proteftants.  But  the  true 
reafon  why  the  German  proteftants  in  general  fo  warmly  op- 
pofed  Capellus's  opinion,  was,  becaufe  they  had  been  accuf- 
tomed  to  follow  that  of  the  two  Buxtorfs,  whom  they  confi- 
dered  as  oracles  in  Hebrew  learning.  Buxtorf  the  father  had 
written  a  little  treatife  in  defence  of  the  antiquity  of  the 
points  :  and  as  Buxtorfs  credit  was  juftly  great  among  them, 
they  chofe  rather  to  rely  upon  his  authority,  than  to  examine 
his  arguments,  in  fo  abftrufe  an  enquiry.  Buxtorf  the  foil 
wrote  againft  Capellus,  and  maintained  his  father's  opinion. 
Capellus  however  has  been  generally  fuppofed  to  have  put 
the  matter  beyond  any  farther  difpute  ;  on  which  account  his 
fcholars  Bochart,  Grotius,  Spanheim,  Voflius,  Daille,  and 
almoft  ail  the  learned  in  Hebrew  fmce,  have  come  very  rea- 
dily into  his  opinion. 

Capellus  compofed  another  work,  intitled,  Critica  facra, 
which  fo  highly  difpleafed  the  proteftants,  that  they  hindered 
the  impreflion  of  it ;  till  John  Capellus,  who  was  his  fon  and 
afterwards  turned  papift,  got  leave  of  the  king  to  print  it  at 
Paris  in  the  year  1650.  This  work  is  nothing  elfe  but  a  col- 
lection of  various  readings  and  errors,  which  he  thought 
were  crept  into  the  copies  of  the  Bible,  through  the  fault  of 
the  transcribers  :  it  muft  have  been  however  a  work  of  pro- 
digious labour,  fmce  the  author  acknowledges,  that  he  had 
been  fix  and  thirty  years  about  it.  The  younger  Buxtorf 
wrote  a  learned  anfwer  to  it,  and  fome  Englifh  proteftants 
h:  "e^alfo  appeared  againft  it :  but  Grotius  on  the  other  fide 
very  much  commends  this  critique  in  an  epiftle  to  the  author, 
where  he  tells  him  among  other  things,  to  be  content  with 
the  judicious  approbation  of  a  few,  rather  than  the  blind  ap- 
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plaufe  of  many  readers.     Contentus  efto,  fays  he,  magnis 
potius  quam  multis  laudatoribus. 

Capellusdied  at  Saumur  in  the  year  165$,  aged  almoft  eigh- 
ty years  ;  having  made  an  abridgment  of  his  life  in  his  work 
L)Q  gente  Capellori. 

CARACCI  (LEWIS,  AUGUSTINE,  and  HANNI- 
BAL) celebrated  painters  of  the  Lombard  fchool,  all  of  Bo- 
logna in  Italy.     Lewis  Carracci  was  born  in  the  year  1555  ;  DePiles,&c, 
and   was  coufin  german    to  Auguftine  and  Hannibal,  who 
were  brothers.     He  difcovered  but  an  indifferent  genius  for 
painting  under  his  firft  mafter  Profpero  Fontana  ;  who  there- 
fore difluaded  him  from  puri\iing  it  any  farther,  and  treated 
him  fo  roughly,  that  Lewis  left  his  fchool.     However  he  was 
determined  to  fupply  the  defects  of  nature  by  art ;  and  hence- 
forward had  recourfe  to  no  other  mafter,  but  the  works  of  the 
great  painters.     He  went  to  Venice,  where  the  famous  Tin- 
toret,  feeing  fomething  of  his  doing,  encouraged  him  to  pro- 
ceed in  his  profeffion,  and  foretold,  that  he  fhould  fome  time 
be  one  of  the  firft  in  it.     This  prophetic  applaufe  animated 
him  in  his  refolutions  to  acquire  a  maftery  in  his  art  -,  and  he 
travelled  about  to  ftudy  the  works  of  thole  who  had  excelled 
in  it.     He  ftudied  Titian's,  Tintoret's,  and  Paulo  Veronefe's 
works  at  Venice  ;  Andrea  del  Sarto's  at  Florence  ;  Correg- 
gio's  at  Parma ;  and  Julio  Romano's  at  Mantua :  but  Correg- 
gio's  manner  touched  him  moft  fenfibly,  and  he  followed  it 
ever  after.     He  excelled  in  defign  and  colouring,  and  had  a 
peculiar  gracefulnefs  and  candour. 

Auguftine  Carracci  was  born  in  the  year  1557,  and  Han- 
nibal in  the  year  1560.  Their  father,  though  a  taylor  by 
trade,  was  yet  very  careful  to  give  his  fons  a  liberal  educati- 
pn.  Auguftine  was  begun  to  be  bred  a  fcholar ;  but  his 
genius  leading  him  to  arts,  he  was  afterwards  put  to  a  gold- 
fmith.  He  quitted  this  profeffion  in  a  little  time,  and  then 
gave  himfelf  up  to  every  thing  that  pleafed  his  fancy.  He  firft 
put  himfelf  under  the  tuition  of  his  coufin  Lewis,  and  be- 
came a  very  good  defigner  and  painter.  He  gained  fome 
knowledge  likewife  of  all  the  parts  of  the  mathematicks,  na- 
tural philofophy,  rhetorjck,  mufick,  and  moft  of  the  liberal 
arts  and  fciences.  He  was  alfo  a  tolerable  poet,  and  very 
accomplifhed  in  many  other  refpecls.  Though  painting  was 
the  profeffion  he  always  ftuck  to,  yet  it  was  often  interru*-'*-" 
ted  by  his  purfuits  in  the  art  of  engraving,  which  he  learnt 
of  Cornelius  Cort,  and  in  which  he  furpalfed  all  the  mafters 
flf  his  time* 
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Hannibal  Caracci  in  the  mean  time  was  a  difciple  of  Lew- 
is, as  well  as  his  brother  Auguiline ;  but  never  wandered 
from  his  art,  though  he  wandered  through  all  thofe  places 
which  afforded  any  means  of  cultivating  and  perfecting  it. 
Among  his  many  admirable  qualities,  he  had  fo  prodigious  a 
memory,  that  whatever  he  had  once  feen,  he  never  failed  to 
retain  and  make  his  own.  Thus  at  Parma,  he  acquired  the 
fweetneis  and  purity  of  Correggio  ;  at  Venice,  the  ftren<>th 
and  diftribution  of  colours  of  Titian  ;  at  Rome,  the  correct- 
nefs  of  defign  and  beautiful  forms  of  the  antique  :  and  by 
his  wonderful  performances  in  the  Farnefe  palace,  he  loon 
made  it  appear,  that  all  the  feveral  perfections  of  the  moil 
eminent  matters,  his  predeceilbrs,  were  united  in  himfelf  a- 
lone. 

At  length  thefe  three  painters  having  made  all  the  advanta- 
ges they  could  by  contemplating  the  works,  and  by  clofe 
practice,  formed  a  plan  of  aflociadon,  and  continued  hence- 
forward almofl  always  together.  Lewis  communicated  his 
ilifcoveries  freely  to  his  coufins  ;  and  propofed  to  them  that 
they  fhould  unite  their  fentiments  and  their  manner,  and  act 
as  it  were  in  confederacy.  The  propofal  was  accepted  :  they 
performed  feveral  things  in  feveral  places  ;  and  finding  their 
credit  to  increafe,  they  laid  the  foundation  of  that  celebrated 
ichool,  which  ever  fmce  has  gone  by  the  name  of  the  Carac- 
ci's  academy.  Hither  all  the  young  ftudents,  who  had  a 
view  of  becoming  mailers,  reibrted  to  be  Jnilructed  in  the 
rudiments  of  painting  :  and  here  tiiu  Carracci  taught  freely  and 
without  referve  to  all  that  came.  Lewis's  charge  was  to 
make  a  collection  of  antique  ftatues,  and  bafs  reliefs.  They 
had  defigns  of  the  b;il  maflers,  and  a  collection  of  curious 
books  on  alt  fubjects  relating  to  their  art:  and  they  had  a  fkil- 
ful  anatomiil  always  ready  to  teach,  what  belonged  to  the 
knitting  and  motion  of  the  mufcles,  &c.  There  were  often 
difputations  in  the  academy  ;  and  not  only  painters  but  men 
of  learning  propofed  queflions,  v/hich  were  always  decided 
by  Lewis.  Every  body  was  well  received  ;  and  though  Ha- 
ted hours  were  alloted  to  treat  of  different  matters,  yet  im- 
provements might  be  made  at  all  hours  by  the  antiquities  and 
the  defigns,  which  were  to  be  feen. 

The  fame  of  the  Caracci  reaching  Rome,  the.  cardinal 
Farnefe  fent  for  Hannibal  thither,  to  paint  the  gallery  of  his 
palace.  Hannibal  was  the  more  willing  to  go,  becaufe  he 
had  a  great  defire  to  fee  Raphael's  works,  with  the  antique 
tratues  and  bafs  reliefs.  The  guilo,  which  he  took  there 
from  the  ancient  fculpture,  made  him  change  his  Bolognian 
2  manlier 
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for  one  more  learned,  but  lefs  natural  in  the  defign 
and  in  the  colouring.     Auguftine  followed  Hannibal,  to  afliil 
him  in  his  undertaking  of  the  Farnefe  gallery  ;  but  the  bro- 
thers not  rightly  agreeing,  the  cardinal  lent  Auguftine  to  the 
court  of  the  duke  of  Parma,  in  whofe  fervice  he  died  in  the 
year  1602,  being  only  forty  five  years  of  age.     His  moft  ce- 
lebrated piece  of  painting  is   that  of  the  aommunion  of  St. 
Jerom,  in  Bologna  :   "  Apiece,  fays  a  connoifleur,  fo  com-  Frefaoy's  art 
"  plete  in  all  its  parts,  that  it  was  much  to  be  lamented,  the  of 
"  excellent  author  fhould  withdraw  himfelf  from  the   prac-  Lon 
"  tice  of  an  art,  in  which  his  abilities  were  fo  very  extraor- 
<c  dinary,  to  follow  the  inferior  profeffion  of  a  graver."    Au- 
guftine had  a  natural  fon,  called  Antonio,  who  was  brought 
up  a  painter  under  his  uncle  Hannibal;  and  who  applied  him- 
felf with  fo  much  fuccefs  to  the  ftudy  of  all  the  capital  pieces  in 
Rome,  that  it  is  thought  he  would  have  furpafled  even  Han- 
nibal himfelf,  if  he  had  lived  :  but  he  died  at  the  age  of  thirty 
five,  in  the  year  1618. 

In  the  mean  while,  Hannibal   continued    working  in  the 
Farnefe  gallery  at  Rome  ;  and  after  inconceivable  pains  and 
care,  fmifhed  the  paintings   in  the  perfection,  they   are  now 
to  be  feen  in.     He  hoped,  that  the  cardinal  would  have  re- 
warded him  in  fome  proportion  to  the  excellence  of  his  work, 
and  to  the  time  it  took  him  up,  which  was  eight  years  ;  but 
he  was  difappointed.     The  cardinal,  influenced  by   an   igno- 
rant Spaniard  his  domeftick,  gave  him  but  a  little  above  two 
hundred  pounds,  though  it  is  certain  he  deferved  more  than 
twice  as  many  thoufancls.     When  the   money  was   brought 
him,  he  was  fo  furpriied   at  the  injustice  done  him,  that  he 
could  not  fpeak  a  word  to  the  perfon  that  brought  it.     This 
confirmed  him  in  a  melancholy,  which  his   temper  naturally 
inclined  to,  and  made  him   refolve  never  more  to  touch   his 
pencil  >  which  resolution  he   had  undoubtedly   kept,  if  his 
neceffities  had  not  compelled  him  to  break  it.     It  is  laid,  that 
his  melancholy   gained  fo  much  upon  him,  that'  at  certain 
times  it  deprived  him  of  the   right  ufe  of  his  fenfes.     It  did 
not  however  put  a  ftop  to  his  amours  ;  and  his  debauches  at 
Naples,  whither  he  had  retired  for  the  recovery  of  his  health, 
brought  a  diftemper  upon  him,  of  which  he  died  in  the  year 
1609,  when  he    was    forty   nine   years  of  age.     As   in  his 
life  he  had  imitated  Raphael  in  his  works,  fo  he  feerns  to  have 
copied  that  great  mailer  in  the  caufe  and  manner  of  his  death. 
His  veneration  for   Raphael  was  indeed   fo  great,  that  it  was 
his  death-bed  requeft,  to  be  buried  in   the  fame  tomb  with 
him  ;  which  was  accordingly  done  in  the  pantheon  or  rotunda 

at 
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at  Rome.  There  are  extant  feveral  prints  of  the  hie/Ted  vir- 
gin, and  of  other  fubjects,  etched  by  the  hand  of  this  in- 
comparable artift.  He  is  faid  to  have  been  a  friendly,  plain, 
honeft,  and  open  hearted  man  ;  very  communicative  to  his 
fcholars,  and  fo  extremely  kind  to  them,  that  he  generally 
kept  his  money  in  the  fame  box  with  his  colours,  where  they 
might  have  recourfe  to  either,  as  they  had  occafion. 

While  Hannibal  Carracci  worked  at  Rome,  Lewis  was 
courted  from  all  parts  of  Lombardy,  efpecially  by  the  clergy, 
to  make  pictures  in  their  churches  ;  and  we  may  judge  of  his 
capacity  and  facility,  by  the  great  number  of  pictures  he  made, 
and  by  the  preference  that  was  given  him  to  other  painters. 
In  the  midit  of  thefe  employments,  Hannibal  follicited  him 
to  come  and  aftift  him  in  the  Farnefe  gallery  ;  and  fo  earneft- 
ly  that  he  could  not  avoid  complying  with  his  requeft.  He 
went  to  Rome;  corrected  feveral  things  in  that  gallery;  paint- 
ed a  figure  or  two  himfelf ;  and  then  returned  to  Bologna, 
where  he  died  in  the  year  1619,  in  the  fixty  fourth  year  of  his 
age. 

Had  the  Carracci  had  no  reputation  of  their  own,  yet  the 
merit  of  their  difciples,  in  the  academy  which  they  founded, 
would  have  rendered  their  name  illuftrious  in  fucceeding 
times  :  among  whom  were  Guido  Domenichino,  Lanfranco, 
&c.  &c. 

CARACCIOLI  (JOHN)  an  illuftrious  nobleman,  and 

the  grand  fenefchal  of  Naples  at  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth 

century,  was,  on  account  of  his  misfortunes  and  poverty,  o- 

Brantome,    bliged  to  make  ufe  of  his  pen,  when  he  was  very  young.     At 

vie  des         length  he  had  the  good  luck  to  pleafe  Joan  II.  queen  of  Na- 

,  V  ples5  an(l  was  admitted  not  only  to  her  friendfhip  but  to  her 

ues,  p.  390,  •  t    J  .    i 

embraces.  He  had  a  particular  averlion  to  mice,  as  the  au^ 
thor juft  referred  to  informs  us;  and  from  this  Angularity,  as 
he  relates,  fhe  contrived  a  method  of  difcovering  her  paffion 
to  him.  One  day,  as  he  was  playing  at  chefs  in  her  ward- 
robe, fhe  herfelf  caufed  a  moufe  to  be  fet  before  him  ;  and 
he,  fcampering  about  for  fear,  firft  tumbling  againft  onej. 
then  againft  another,  ran  in  at  the  queen's  chamber  door,  and 
fell  juft  upon  her.  By  this  means  the  queen  took  an  oppor- 
tunity of  communicating  hints  to  him,  which  he  afterwards 
improved  to  the  utmoft  ;  and  in  a  little  time  he  was  made  her 
chief  fenefchal*  He  met  however  with  the  fate  common  to 
fuch  minions  :  for,  in  the  firft  place,  by  engaging  in  too  ma- 
ny intrigues,  he  became  odious  to  a  lady,  who  had  a  great 
afcendancy  over  the  queen.  Some  declare,  that  he  wasinfo- 
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lent  enough  to  ufe  very  opprobrious  language  to  the  queen  ; 
and  that  he  even  gave  her  a  box  on  the  ear,  upon  her  refufing 
him  the  principality  of  Salerno.  Then  he  gave  occafion  to  his  Spondan«3 
being  fufpefted  of  feveral  fecret  practices  againft  the  ftate  ;  for  ad  arm. 
Moriana  tells  us,  that  it  was  he,  who  advifed  Alphonfo  king  J+3 
of  Arragon  to  return  to  Naples,  which  he  had  left  fof  no 
other  reafon,  but  becaufe  he  could  not  forcibly  carry  off  queen 
Joan,  who  had  adopted  him  for  her  fon.  As  odious  as  this 
ungrateful  fon  muft  be  to  Joan,  yet  Caraccioli  undertook  to 
make  his  party  triumph  in  the  very  kingdom  of  Naples.  His 
machinations  v/ere  difcovered ;  and,  to  fruftrate  them  more 
effectually,  confidence  was  feemingly  repofed  in  him.  Hence 
he  was  eafily  allured  into  the  queen's  prefence  ;  who,  by  the 
advice  of  her  female  favourite,  caufed  him  to  be  difpatched. 
The  manner  of  it  was,  as  Spondanus  relates  it,  thus  :  A 
falfe  and  infiduous  meflage  was  fent  him  in  the  night,  that  the 
queen  was  feized  with  an  apople&ick  fit,  and  that  he  muft 
wait  upon  her  immediately.  He,  after  the  late  confidence 
{hewn  to  him,  did  not  fufpect  her  to  be  his  enemy ;  and  there- 
fore ftarted  up  and  opened  his  chamber  door,,  before  he  was 
half  dreffed :  upon  which  the  aflaffins  ruflied  in,  and  killed 
him.  This  happened  upon  the  twenty  feventh  of  Auguft 
1432  :  on  which  day  he  had  folemnized  with  great  pomp  the 
nuptials  of  his  fon.  Bayle  fays,  that  this  John  Caraccioli, 
the  chief  fenefchal  of  Naples,  was  the  moft  confiderable  no- 
bleman of  his  family ;  though  it  was  very  numerous^  and  had 
produced  many  great  men. 

CARDAN  (JEROM)    one  of  the  moft  extraordinary  Bayir. 

feniufes  of  his  age,  was  born  at  Pavia  on  the  24th  of  Moreri. 
eptember,  1501-  As  his  mother  was  not  married,  {he  tri- 
ed every  method  to  procure  an  abortion,  but  without  effect. 
She  was  three  days  in  labour,  and  they  were  forced  at  laft 
to  cut  the  child  from  her.  He  was  born  with  his  head  co- 
vered with  black  curled  hair.  When  he  was  four  years  old 
he  was  carried  to  Milan  :  his  father  was  an  advocate  in 
that  city.  At  the  age  of  twenty  he  went  to  fludy  at  the. 
univerfity  of  Pavia,  where,  two  years  after,  he  explained 
Euclid.  In  1524  he  went  to  Padua,  and  the  fame  year  was 
admitted  to  the  degree  of  mafter  of  arts ;  in  the  end  of  the 
following  year,  he  took  the  degree  of  doctor  of  phyfick. 
He  married  about  the  end  of  1531.  For  ten  years  be- 
fore, his  impotency  hindered  him  from  having  knowledge  of 
a  woman,  which  was  a  great  mortification  to  him.  He  at- 
tributed it  to  the  evil  influences  of  the  planet  under  which1 

he 
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Bayk.  he  was  born.  When  he  enumerates,  as  he  doth  in  more 
places  than  one,  the  greatefl  misfortunes  of  his  life,  this 
ten  years  impotency  is  always  one.  At  the  age  of  thirty 
three  he  became  profefibr  of  mathematicks  at  Milan.  Two 
years  after  he  was  offered  the  place  of  profeffor  of  medicine 
at  Pavia,  which  he  refufed,  not  feeing  a  likelihood  of  hav- 
ing his  falary  regularly  paid.  In  1539  he  was  admitted  a 
member  of  the  college  of  phyficians  at  Milan  j  in  1543  he 
read  publick  lectures  in  medicine  in  that  city,  and  at  Pavia 
the  year  following,  but  difcontinued  them  becatife  he  could 
not  obtain  payment  of  his  falary,  and  returned  to  Milan.  In 
1547,  his  friend  Andrew  Vefalius,  procured  him  from  the 

De  vita  pro-  king  of  Denmark  an  offer  of  a  penfion  of  eight  hundred 

tfna.  crowns  and  his  table,  which  he  tells   us  he  refufed  on  ac- 

count of  the  coldnefs  of  the  climate,  and  becaufe  to  be  well 
received  in  that  kingdom,  he  muft  have  renounced  the  Ro- 

Jbid.  mim   religion   in  which    he  had  been  bred.     In    1552,  he 

went  into  Scotland,  having  been  fent  for  by  the  archbiihop 
of  St.  Andrews,  who  had  applied  in  vain  to  the  French 
king's  phyficians,  and  afterwards  to  thofe  of  the  emperor. 
This  prelate,  then  forty  years  old,  had  been  for  ten  years 
afflicted  with  a  fhortnefs  of  breath,  which  returned  every 
eight  days  for  the  two  laft  years,  He  began  to  recover  from 
the  moment  that  Cardan  prefcribed  for  him.  Cardan  took 
his  leave  of  him  at  the  end  of  fix  weeks  and  three  days, 
leaving  him  prefcriptions,  which  in  two  years  wrought  a 
complete  cure. 

Cardan's  journey  to  Scotland  gave  him  an  opportunity  of 
vifiting  feveral  countries.  He  eroded  France  in  going  thi-* 
ther,  and  returned  through  the  Low  Countries  and  Germa- 
ny along  the  banks  of  the  Rhine.  It  was  on  this  occafion 
he  went  to  London,  and  calculated  king  Edward's  nativity* 
This  tour  took  up  about  ten  months  ;  after  which  coming 
back  to  Milan,  he  continued  there  till  the  bejnnninG;  of  OcTx>^ 

^  O '  O  < 

ber  1552,  and  then  went  to  Pavia,  from  whence  he  was  in- 
vited to  Bologna  in  1652.  He  taught  in  this  laft  city  till 
-the  year  1570,  at  which  time  he  was  thrown  into  prifon  -9 
but  fome  months  after  he  was  fent  home  to  his  own  houfe. 
He  was  not  raftered  to  his  full  liberty,  his  houfe  being  af- 
ilgned  him  for  a  prifon  ;  but  he  recovered  it  foon  after.  He 
left  Bologna  in  September  1571,  and  went  to  Romej  where 
he  lived  without  any  publick  employment.  He  was,  how- 
ever, admitted  a  member  of  the  college  of  phyficians,  and 
received  a  penfion  from  the  pope.  He  died  at  Rome  on  the 
21  ft  of  September  I575>  according  to  Thuanus.  This  acr. 

count 
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count  might  be  fufficient  to  fhew  the  reader  that  Cardan  was 
of  a   very  fickle  temper ;    but  he  will  have  a  much  better 
idea   of  his   fmgular   and  odd  turn  of  mind,  by  examining 
what  he  himfelf  tells  us  concerning  his  good  and  bad  quali- 
ties.    This  ingenuoufnefs  is  itfelf  a  proof  that  his  mind  was 
of  a  very  particular  caft.     He  informs  us,  that  when  he  feltibi<?a 
no  pain  naturally^  he  would  excite  that  difagreeable  fenfa- 
tion  in  himfelf,  by  biting  his  lips,  and  fqUeezing  his  fingers 
till  he  cried.    He  did  this,  he  adds,  to  prevent  a  greater  evil : 
for  when  he  happened  to  be  without  pain,  he  felt  fuch  vio- 
lent fallies  of  the  imagination,  and  impreffions  on  his  brain* 
as  were  more  infupportable  than  any  bodily  pain.     He  fays 
elfewhere,  that  in  his  greateft  tortures  of  foul,  he  ufed  to 
whip  his   legs  with   rods,  and  bite  his  left  arm  ;  and  that  it 
was   a   great   relief    to  him  to  weep,    but  very   often   he 
could  not.     He  was  fometimes  tempted  to  lay  violent  hands 
on   himfelf,    which    he    calls    heroick   love ;    and  imagines 
that  feveral  other  perfons  have  been  poflefled  with  it,  though 
they  did  not  own  it  :    nothing   gave    him   more   pleafure 
than  to  talk  of  things  which  made  the  whole  company  unea- 
fy  ;  he  fpoke  on  all  fubje&s,  in  feafon  and  out  of  feafon  * 
he   was  fo   fond   of  games  of  chance,    as  to  fpend    whole 
days  in  them,  to  the  grezt  prejudice  of  his  family  and  repu- 
tation ;  for  he  even  ftaked  his  furniture  and  his  wife's  jewels^ 
He  obferves,  that  the  poverty  to  which  he  was  reduced,  ne- 
ver compelled  him  to  do  any  thing  beneath  his  birth  or  vir- 
tue, and  that  one  of  the  methods  he  took  to  earn  a  fub- 
fiftance,  was  the  making  of  almanacks,     J,  C.  Scaliger  af- 
firms, that  Cardan  having  fixed  the  time  of  his  death,  ab- 
ftained  from  food  [A],    that  his  prediction  might  be  fulfilled, 
and  that  his  continuance  to  live  might  not  difcredit  his  art; 
Cardan  wrote  a  great  number  of  books,  for  the  Lyons  edi- 
tion of  his  works,  printed  in  1663,  contains  ten  volumes  in 
folio.     His  poverty  was  one  reafon  why  he  wrote  fo  many 
treatifes,'  the  digre&oris  and  obicurity  whereof  puzzle   the 

[A]Thuanus  (1.62.)  fays  this  Was  "  fufing  fuftenance,  purpofely  that 

generally  believed :  Cuni  tribus,  &c.  "  that  he  might  not  contradict  his 

"  When  he  was  within  three  days  "  prediction. "  .    Cardan's    father, 

"  of  threefcore  and  fifteen  years  of  who  was  a  doclor  of  medicine,  and 

'f  age,   lie  died  in  the  very  lame  of  civil  and  canon  law,  died  in  the 

**  year,  and  on  the  very  day  (the  fame  manner,   in   the   year  1524,' 

«  eleventh  of  the  kalends  of  'O6to-  having  abftained  from    all    fufte- 

«e  ber)  which  he  himfelf  had  fore-  nance  for  nine  days.    His  fon  tells 

«'  told  :  it  was  generally  thought  us,   that  he  had  white  eyes,    and 

*«  that  he  haftened  his  end,  by  re-  could  fee  in  the  night  time.    Bayie. 

VOL,  III;  f  ieadu* 
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reader,  who  often  finds  in  them  what  he  did  not  expect  to  . 
meet  with  ;  as  for  inftance,  in  his  arithmetick  he  introduces 
feveral  difcourfes  concerning  the  motion  of  the  planets,  the 
creation,  and  the  tower  of  Babel  ;  and  in  his  logick  he  has 
'inferted  a  judgment  of  hrftorians  and  letter-writers.  He  owns 
that  he  made  thefe  digreilions  to  fill  up;  his  bargain  with  the 
bookfellers  being  for  fo  much  a  meet  :  and  he  wrote  as 
much  for  bread  as  for  reputation.  With  regard  to  the  ob- 
fcurity  of  his  writings,  Naudaeus  alledges  the  following  a- 
mong  other  reafons  for  it  :  that  Cardan  imagined  that  many 
things  being  familiar  to  him,  needed  not  to  be  exprelled  ; 
and  befides,  the  heat  of  his  imagination,  and  his  extenfive 
genius  hurried  him  from  one  thing  to  another,  without  flay- 
ing to  explain  the  medium  or  connection  between  them. 
Naudaeus  adds,  that  the  amazing  contradictions  in  his  writ- 
ings are  an  evident  proof  that  he  was  not  always  in  his  fen- 
fes  ;  that  they  can  neither  be  imputed  to  a  defect  of  memory, 
nor  to  artifice  ;  and  that  the  little  relation  there  is  between 
his  feveral  variations,  proceeded  from  the  different  fits  of 
madnefs  with  which  he  was  feized. 

C  A  R  E  W  (GEORGE)  an  eminent  Englim  gentleman,  was 
fon  of  George  Carew,  fometime  dean  of  Chrilt  church  in  Ox- 
ford, and  originally  defcended  from  the  Carews  of  Carew  cattle 
Wood's        in  Pembrokefhire.     He  was  born   in   Devonfliire  in  the  year 

Athen.        1557,    and  became   a  gentleman  commoner  of  Broadgate's 
Oxon. 


m  Oxford,  in  the  year  1572.  But  taking  more  pleat  ure 
in  military  affairs,  than  in  the  folitary  amufements  of  the  ftu- 
dy,  he  quitted  the  univerfity  without  taking  a  degree  ;.  and 
went  into  Ireland,  where  he  had  a  command  given  him  a- 
gainft  the  earl  of  Defmond.  Afterwards  queen  Elizabeth 
made  him  one  of  her  council,  and  matter  of  the  ordnance 
there  :  in  which  laft  employment  he  behaved  himfelf  very 
bravely  upon  feveral  occafions,  as  he  did  fome  years  after  in 
the  voyage  to  Cadiz  in  Spain.  At  length  when  Ireland  was  in  a 
manner  invaded  with  a  domeftick  rebellion  and  a  Spanifh  ar- 
my, he  was  made  prefident  of  Munfter  for  three  years  ;  when 
joining  his  forces  with  'thole  of  the  earl  of  Thomond,  he 
took  feveral  catties  and  ftrong  holds  in  thofe  parts,  and  brought 
the  earl  of  Defmond  to  his  trial.  After  king  James  came  to 
the  crown,  he  was  called  home;  and,  in  the  firft  year  of  his 
reign,  was  conftituted  governor  of  the  iAe  of  Guejnfey  and 
Cattle  Cornet.  In  the  third  year  of  that  king's  reign,  he 
was  advanced  to  the  dignity  of  a  baron,  for  he  was  already 
knighted,  by  the  title  of  lord  Carew  of  Clopton  j.  having  be- 

fore 
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fore  Married  Joyce  the  daughter  of  William  Clopton  of 
Clopton,  efq;  near  Stratford  upon  Avon  in  Warwickfhire. 
Afterwards  he  was  made  mafter  of  the  ordnance  throughout 
England,  and  one  of  the  king's  moft  honourable  privy  coun- 
cil :  and  at  length,  when  Charles  came  to  the  crown,  he 
was  immediately  made  by  him  earl  of  Totnefs  in  Devonfnire* 
.  He  died  in  the  Savoy,  near  London  as  it  was  then,  in  1629, 
aged  feventy  three  years  and  upwards  5  and  his  body  was  con- 
veyed to  Stratford  upon  Avon  in  Warwickfhire  to  be  inter- 
red. 

It  may  truly  be  faid  of  this  gentleman,  that  he  was  a  faith- 
ful fubjecT:,  a  valiant  and  prudent  commander,  an  honeft 
counfellor,  a  polite  fcholar,  and  a  patron  of  learning.  He 
wrote  a  work,  intitled  Pacata  Hibernia,  or  the  Hiftory  of  the 
late  wars  in  Ireland  ;  which  was  publimed  in  folio  at  London 
in  the  year  16335  with  his  picture  before,  and  thefe  verfes 
under  it. 

Talis  erat  vultu,  fedlinguaj  mehte  manuque 

Qualis  erat,  qui  vult  dicere,  fcripta  legat* 
Confulat  aut  farnam,  qui  lingua,  mente  manuque 

Vincere  hunc,  famajudice,  raruserat. 

This  hiftory  contains  three  years  traiifa&ions  at  Munfter,  of 
which  his  own  actions  make  not  the  leaft  part.  It  was  te- 
ferved  for  his  own  private  fatisfa£tion.j  while  he  lived,  as  ha 
was  not  willing  to  expofe  himfelf  to  the  cenfure,  which  he 
Would  probably  have  incurred  by  publifhing  a  piece*  in  which 
he  himfelf  was  to  make  the  principal  figure.  Nor  was  he 
determined  about  having  it  publifhed  at  all^  but  only  prefer- 
Ved  by  way  of  fupplying  materials  for  a  general  hiftory  of  Ire- 
land, when  fome  writer,  equal  to  the  tafk,  ihould  undertake 
it.  Befides  this  work,  he  colle&ed  feveral  chronologies,  char^ 
ters,  letters,  monuments,  and  materials^  belonging  to  Ire-, 
land  in  four  large  manufcript  volumes,  which  are  {till  extant 
in  the  Bodleian  library  at  Oxford,  He  alfo  made  feveral  col-* 
le&ions  for  an  hiftory  of  Henry  V's,  reign,  which  were  af* 
terwards  digefted  into  Speed's  hiftory  of  Great  Britain. 

C  AREW  (THOMAS)  was  defcended  of  the  family 
of  the   Carews    in  Gloucefterihire.     He   was   educated   at 
Corpus  Chrifti  college  Oxford.  On  his  return  from  his  travels  Athen. 
he  was  made  gentleman  of  the  privy   chamber  and   fewer  on.  vol.  I. 
in  ordinary  to  king  Charles  I.  who  always  efteemcd  him  ascol> 
one  of  the  moft  celebrated  wits  of  his  court;    He  was  much 
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Biogr.  Brit,  refpe&ed  by  the  poets  of  his  time,  particularly  Ben  Johnfort 
and  fir  William  Davenant.  He  died  in  the  prime  of  his  life, 
about  the  year  1639,  leaving  behind  him  feverai  poems,  and 
a  mafque  called  Coelum  Britannicum,  performed  at  White- 
hall on  Shrove  Tuefday  night,  the  eighteenth  of  February 
1633,  by  the  king's  majefty,  the  duke  of  Lenox,  the  earls  of 
Devonfhire,  Holland,  Newport,  &c.  with  feveral  other 
young  lords  and  noblemen's  fons.  Mr.  Carew  was  allifted  in 
the  contrivance  by  mr.  Inigo  Jones,  the  famous  architect  ;  and 
all  the  fongs  were  fet  to  mufick  by  the  celebrated  mr.  Henry 

Langbain.    Lawes,  gentleman  of  the  king's  chapel,  and  one  of  the  pri- 

Biogr.  Bnt,  vate  muiick  to  j^    Charles  I. 


Wood,  Ath.  CARLETON  (GEORGE)  a  learned  bifhop  in  the  feven- 
O.  vol.  I.  teenth  century,  was  born  at  Norham  in  Northumberland.  He 
c°l.  51?*  was  chiefly  maintained  during  his  ftudies,  both  at  fchool  and  at 
Edmund  hall  in  Oxford,  by  the  very  eminent  Bernard  Gilpin, 
ftyled  the  northern  apoftle,  In  February  1  579-80,  he  took 
his  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts.  The  fame  year  he  was  elected 
probationer  fellow  of  Merton  college,  in  which  fociety  he 
remained  about  five  years,  efteemed  both  as  an  orator 
and  poet.  He  was  admitted  to  the  degree  of  mafter  of 
arts,  and  thofe  of  bachelor  and  doctor  in  divinity,  and  in  De- 
cember 1617,  was  elected  bifhop  of  Llandaff.  The  enfuirig 
year  he  was  lent  by  king  James  I.  with  three  other  Englifh 
divines,  and  one  from  Scotland,  to  the  fynod  of  Dort,  where 
he  flood  up  in  favour  of  epifcopacy.  At  his  return,  he  was 
tranflated  to  the  fee  of  Chichefter  in  1619.  He  died  in  May 
1628,  aged  fixty  nine.  He  was  a  bitter  enemy  to  the  papifts, 
Ibid.  and  in  the  point  of  predeftination  a  rigid  Calvinift.  "  I  lov- 

"  ed  him,  fays  mr.  Camden,  for  his  excellent  proficiency  in 
"  divinity  and  other  polite  parts  of  learning  [A]". 


[A]  He  wrote,  i.  Heroici  chara-  great  and  merciful  deliverances  of 

£leres.     2.  Tithes    examined,  and  the  church  and   ftate  of  England, 

proved  to  be  due  to  the  clergy  by  fmce  the  gofpel  beganneheretoflou- 

a    divine    right.      3.    Jurifoi&ion  rifli,  from  the  beginning  of  queene 

regal,  epifcopal,  papal:  wherein  is  Elizabeth.     6.  Short  directions  to 

declared  how  the  pope  had  intruded  know  the  time  church.     7.  Oration 

upon  the  jurifdiftion  of   temporal  made  at  the  Hague  before  the  prince 

princes,   and  of  the  church,  &c.  4.  of  Orange,  and  the  aflfembly  of  the 

jConfenfus  ecclefiae    catholics?  con-  ftates  general.     8.  Aftrologimania  : 

tra  tridentinos,  de  fcripturis,  eccle-  or,  the  madnefs  of  aftrologers  :  or, 

fia,  fide,  &  gratia,  &c.  5.  A  thank-  an  examination  of  fir  Chriftopher 

ful  remembrance  of  God's  mercy,  Heydon's  book,  entitled,  A  defence 

in  an  hiftoricai    colle£lion  of  the  of  judiciaiy  aftrology.     9.  Exami- 

natioa 
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nation  of  thofe  things,  wherein  the  and  renowned  among  the  northern 
author  of  the  late  appeal  [Richard  Englifh.  12.  Teftimony  concern- 
Montague,  afterward  bifliop  of  ing  the  prefbyterian  difcipline  in  the 
Chichefter]  holdeth  the  doctrine  of  Low  Countries,  and  epiicopal  go- 
Pdagians  and  Arminians  to  be  the  vernment  in  England.  13.  Latin 
doftrines  of  the  church  of  England,  letter  to  mr.  Camden,  containing 
10.  A  joint  atteftation  avowing  fome  notes  and  obiervations  on  his 
that  the  difcipline  of  the  church  of  Britannia.  14..  Several  fermons. 
England  was  not  impeached  by  the  He  had  alfo  a  hand  in  the  Dutch 
iynod  of  Dort.  1 1 .  Vita  Bernardi  annotations,  and  in  the  new  tranf- 
Gilpini,  viri  fanftiflimi,  famaque  lation  of  the  Bible,  undertaken  by 
apud  Anglos  aquilonares  celeberri-  order  of  the  fynod  of  Dort,  but 
mi.  It  was  alfo  publilhed  in  Eng-  not  completed  and  publifhed  till 
lifh,  under  this  title,  The  life  of  1637.  Biogr.  Brit. 
Bernard  Gilpin,  a  man  moft  holy 

CARNEADES,  a  celebrated  Greek  philofopher,  was 
a  native  of  Gyrene  in  Africa.     He  founded  the  third  acade- 
my, which,  properly  fpeaking,  differed  not  from  the  fecond ; 
for,    excepting  fome  mitigations,    which  ferved  only  for  a 
blind,  he  was  as  flrenuous  a  defender  of  the  uncertainty  of 
human  knowledge  as  Arcefilaus,  the  founder  of  the  fecond.  Bayle. 
He  was  fo  intent  on  ftudy,  that  he  neglected  to  cut  his  nails 
and  let  his  hair  grow.     He  was  fo  unwilling  to  leave  his  ftu- 
dies,  that  he  not  only  avoided  all  entertainments,  but  forgot 
even  to  eat  at  his  own  table  :  his  maid  fervant  MelifTa,  who 
was  alfo  his  concubine,  was  obliged  to  put  the  victuals  into 
his  hand.     Valerius  Maximus  tells  us,  his   concubine's  care 
was  divided  between  the  fear  of  interrupting  his  meditation, 
and  that  of  letting  him  ftarve :  from  whence  we  may  infer, 
that  this  philofopher,  was  one  who  could  ill  bear  to  be  diflur- 
bed  in  his  meditations,  not  even  when  the  occafion  of  it  was  to 
give  him  neceffary  fuftenance.     He  was  an  antagonift  of  the 
ftoicks,  and  pitched  upon  Chryfippus,  one  of  the  moft  celebra- 
ted philofophers  of  their  feet,  for  his  adverfary,  and  was   fo 
felicitous  to  get  the  victory,  that  when  he  was  preparing  for 
the  combat,  he  took  a  doze  of  hellebore,  to  clear  his  brain,  Ibid. 
and  increafe  the  warmth  of  his  imagination.     The  power  of 
his  eloquence  was  dreaded  even  by  a  Roman  fenate.    The  A- 
thenians  being  condemned  by  the  Romans  to  pay  a  fine  of  five 
hundred  talents,  for  plundering  the  city  of  Oropus,  fent  am- 
bafTadors  tp  Rome,  who  got  the  fine  mitigated  to  one  hun- 
dred talents.     Carneades  the  academick,  Diogenes  the  ftoick, 
andCritolaus  the  peripatetick,werq  charged  with  this  embaffy. 
Before  they  had  an  audience  of  the  fenate,  they  harangued  to 
great  multitudes  in  different  parts  of  the  city,     Carneades's 
eloquence  was  diftinguiihed  from  that  of  the  others,  by  its 
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ftrength  and  rapidity.  Cato  the  elder  made  a  motion  in 
fenate,  that  thefe  ambafiadors  mould  be  immediately  fentback, 
becaufe  it  was  very  difficult  to  difccrn  the  truth  through  the 
arguments  of  Carneades.  The  Athenian  ambaffadors  (faid 
many  of  the  fenators)  were  fent  rather  to  force  us  to  comply 
with  their  demands,  than  to  folicitthemby  perfuafion;  mean- 
ing, that  it  was  impoffible  to  refill  the  power  of  that  eloquence 
In  Cato.  with  which  Carneades  addreiTed  himfelf  to  them.  According 
roajor*  to  Plutarch,  the  youths  at  Rome  were  fo  charmed  by  the  fine 
orations  of  this  philofopher,  that  theyforfook  their  diverftons 
and  other  exercifes,  and  were  carried  with  a  kind  of  madnefs 
to  philofophy;  the  humour  of  philofophifmg  fpreading  like 
enthufiafm,  This  grieved  Cato,  who  was  afraid  that  for  the 
future  the  Roman  youth  would  prefer  books  to  arms.  He 
blamed  the  conduct  of  the  fenate,  for  having  fuffered  the 
ambafladors  to  continue  fo  long  among  them,  without  an  an^ 
fwer,  who  were  able  to  perfuade  them  to  any  thing.  Cato 
was  particularly  afraid  of  the  fubtlety  of  wit,  and  flrength  of 
argument  with  which  Carneades  maintained  either  fide  of  a 
queftion.  Carneades  harangued  in  favour  of  juftice  one  day, 
and  the  next  day  againft  it,  to  the  admiration  of  all  who 
heard  him,  among  whom  were  Galba  and  Cato,  the  greateft  o* 
rators  of  Romet'This  was  his  element :  he  delighted  in  demo- 
liming  his  own  work  ;  becaufe  all  ferved  in  the  end  to  confirm 
his  grand  principle,  that  there  are  only  probabilities  or  refem-r 
blances  of  truth  in  the  mind  of  man ;  fo  that  of  two  things, 
directly  oppofite,  either  may  be  chofen  indifferently.  Quin- 
tilian  very  judicioufly  remarks  that  though  Carneades  argued 
in  favour  of  injuftice,  yet  he  a&ed  himfelf  according  to  the 
ftricl:  rules  of  juflice.  The  following  maxim  of  Carneades  is 
truly  admirable.  "  If  a  man  privately  knew  that  his  enemy, 
<c  or  any  other  perfon,  whofe  death  might  be  of  advantage  to 
<c  him,  would  come  to  fit  down  on  grafs  in  which  there 
*c  lurked  an  afp,  he  ought  to  give  him  notice  of  it,  though 
*'  it  were  in  the  power  of  no  perfoji  whatfoever  to  blame  him, 
*'  for  being  filent." 

It  is  thought  that  Carneades  would  have  left  his  fchool  to 
his  difcjple  iVlentor,  if  they  had  not  quarrelled.  The  philp- 
fopher  found  Mentor  In  bed  wjth  his  concubine  JVJeliffa.  He 
did  not  then  difpute  on  probability  and  incomprehenfibility  : 
he  was  altogether  like  another  man  :  he  looked  upon  the  thing 
as  certain,  and  comprehended  perfectly  well,  what  his  eyes 
told  him,  of  the  infidelity  of  his  concubine  and  difciple,  and 
fyroke  with  Mentor  ;  whofe  crime  was  moft  infamous.  He 
was  the  favourit^  fchojar  of  Cameadcsj  and  had  free  accefs 
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to  his  houfe,  as  if  he  had  been  his  Ton.  Carneades,  accord- 
ing to  ibme,  lived  to  be  fourfcore  and  five  years  old :  others 
make  him  to  be  ninety.  His  death  is  placed  in  the  fourth 
year  of  the  hundred  and  fixty  fecond  olympiad.  Plutarch  has 
preferved  the  following  apophthegm  of  Carneades.  Princes 
learn  nothing  well  but  riding :  for  their  matters  flatter  them  ; 
thofe  who  wreftle.  with  them  fufFer  themfelves  to  be  thrown; 
but  a  horfe  considers  not  whether  a  private  man  or  a  prince,  a 
poor  man  or  a  rich,  be  on  his  back  i  but  if  his  rider  cannot 
rule  him,  he  throws  him. 

C  A  R  O  (HANNIBAL)  a  very  celebrated  Italian  poet  and 
orator,  was  born  at  Civita  Nuova,  in  the  year  1507  ;  and 
afterwards  removed  to  Rome,  where  he  became  fecretary  to 
fome  bifhops.  Soon  diftinguiming  himfelf  by  his  uncommon 
parts  and  learning,  he  was  preferred  to  the  fame  office,  firft, 
under  the  duke  of  Parma,  and  afterwards  under  the  cardinal 
of  Farnefe.  Then  he  was  made  a  knight  of  the  order  of 
Malta,  and  began  to  acquire  a  vaft  reputation  by  his  works. 
He  tranflated  Virgil's  ./Eneid  into  his  own  language,  very 
delicately  and  very  faithfully  :  in  fhort,  with  fuch  purity  of 
ftyle,  and  propriety  of  expreffion,  that  the  beft  judges  did 
not  fuppofe  him  to  have  fallen  the  leaft  fhort  of  his  original. 
He  tranflated  alfo  Ariftotle's  rhetorick,  which  was  publifhed 
at  Venice,  in  the  year  1570,  and  two  Orations  of  Gregory 
Nazianzen,  with  a  Difcourfe  of  Cyprian.  He  wrote  a  co- 
medy, which  Balzac  has  fpoke  well  of;  and  a  mifcellany  of  Lett,  17.  I. 
his  original  poems  was  printed  at  Venice  in  the  year  1584.  3» 
His  fonnets  have  been  defervedly  admired  ;  and  fo  has  a  poem, 
which,  by  order  of  the  cardinal  of  Farnefe,  he  wrote  in  ho- 
nour of  the  royal  houfe  of  France.  Caftelvetro  wrote  a 
critique  upon  this,  and  took  an  occafion  to  decry  Caro's  a- 
bilities  and  tafte  ;  but  feveral  academies  in  Italy,  particularly 
that  of  Banchi  at  Rome,  ftood  up  in  his  defence,  and  main- 
tained the  credit  both  of  the  author  and  his  poem,  againft 
the  ill-natured  cavils  of  Caftelvetro.  Caro  died  at  Rome  in 
the  year  1 566,  and  was  buried  in  the  church  of  St.  Lau- 
rence of  Damafcus,  where  his  tomb  is  ftill  to  be  feen. 

CARTES  (RENE'  DES)  an  eminent  philofopher  and  L;fe  by  Bail- 
mathematician  of  the  feventeenth  century,  was  defcended  of  let. 
#n  ancient  and  noble  family,  in  Touraine,  in  France,  and 
younger  fon  of  Joachin  des  Cartes,  counfellor  in  the  parlia- 
ment of  Rennes,  by  Jane  Brochard,  daughter  of  the   lieu- 
tenant-general of  Poi&iers.     He  was,  born  at  La  Have, 
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Bayle.  Touraine,  March  31,  1596.  His  Sather  uSed  to  call  him, 
when  a  child,  the  philoSopher,  on  account  of  his  curiofity 
to  know  the  reafons  of  things.  In  1604  he  was  Sent  to  the 
JeSuits  college  at  la  Fleche,  where  he  made  great  progreSs  in 
the  Latin  and  Greek  tongues,  being  early  fenfible  of  their 
importance  for  the  underitanding  of  ancient  authors.  To 
poetry  he  discovered,  when  very  young,  a  particular  af- 
fection, and  gave  proofs  of  a  true  relifh  of  its  beauties. 
The  fables  of  the  ancients  afforded  him  alfo  a  particular 
pleaSure,  by  the  agreeable  turns  of  fancy  in  their  texture. 
JbicJ,  As  a  reward  for  his  exadt  difcharge  of  his  duty,  he  was  dif- 

penSed  with  attending  So  cloSely  to  the  lectures  as  his  compa- 
nions, and  this  liberty  he  made  uSe  oS,  to  read  over  all  the 
rare  and  valuable  books  he  could  procure.  He  left  the  col- 
lege in  Auguft  1612.  His  Sather  defigned  him  for  the  army, 
but  being  as  yet  too  young  and  weak  to  bear  the  fatigues  of 
war,  he  was  Sent  to  Paris  in  the  Spring  Sollowing.  Tho'  he  did 
not  launch  into  great  extravagance,  or  plunge  into  debau- 
chery, yet,  as  he  had  no  governor,  he  Sometimes  gamed 
very  high,  but  had  very  great  SucceSs.  At  Paris  he  renewed  his 
acquaintance  with  many,  whom  he  had  known  at  college, 
and  who  induced  him  to  retire  from  the  world  to  purSuehis 
itudies  without  interruption  ;  which-  he  did  for  two  years, 
But  in  May  1616,  at  the  repeated  felicitation  of  his  friends, 
he  Set  out  for  Holland,  and  entered  himfelf  a  volunteer  un^- 
der  the  prince  of  Orange.  He  turned  Soldier,  according  to 
Life,  p.  22.  mrf  Baiilet,  that  he  might  have  a  better  opportunity  to  ob^ 
in  8vo.  fer.ve  the  different  diSpofitions  of  men,  and  to  fortify  himfelf 
3692!  againft  all  the  accidents  of  life.  That  he  might  not  be  im- 
eaSy  under  the  power  of  any  Superior,  he  reSuSed  upon  his 
£rSt  entrance  all  command  and  all  engagements,  and  Sup- 
ported himSelf  at  his  own  charge.  But  merely  for  form, 
and  to  keep  up  the  cuitom,  he  once  received  his  pay,  and 
preferved  that  piece  of  money  all  his  life,  as  a  teftimony  of 
his  having  ferved  in  the  army. 

Whilft  he  lay  in  garriSon  at  Breda,  during  the  truce  be- 
tween the  Spaniards  and  Dutch,  an  unknown  perSon  cauSed 
a  problem  in  mathematicks  in  the  Dutch  language,  to  he 
fixed  up  in  the  Streets  :  Des  Cartes  Seeing  a  concourSe  of 
people  ;ftop  to  read  it,  ddired  one  who  Stood  near  him  to 
explain  it  to  him  in  Latin  or  French.  The  man  promiSed 
to  Satisfy  him,  upon  condition  that  he  would  engage  to 
folve  the  problem.  Des  Cartes  agreed  to  the  condi- 
tion, with  Such  an  air,  that  the  plan,  though  he  little  ex- 
pelled Such  a  thing  from  a  young  cadet  in  the  army,  gave 
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film  his  addrefs,  and  defired  him  to  bring  him  the  folution. 
Des  Cartes  returned  to  his  lodging,  and  next  day  he  vifited 
mr.  Beekman,  principal  of  the  college  of  Dort,  who  was 
the  perfon  that  had  tranflated  the  problem  to  him,  Beek- 
man feemed  furprifed  at  his  having  folved  it  in  fuch  a  fhort 
time,  but  his  wonder  was  much  increafed  to  find,  upon  talk- 
ing to  the  young  gentleman,  that  his  knowledge  was  much 
iuperior  to  his  own  in  thofe  fciences  wherein  he  had  em- 
ployed his  whole  time  for  feveral  years.  Des  Cartes  during  Bailltt, 
his  fray  at  Breda,  wrote  in  Latin  a  treatife  of  mufick,  and 
laid  the  foundation  of  feveral  of  his  works,  In  October, 
1619,  he  entered  himfelf  a  volunteer  in  the  army  of  the 
duke  of  Bavaria.  In  1621,  he  made  the  campaign  in  Hun- 
gary, under  the  count  de  Bucquoy  ;  but  the  lofs  of  his  ge- 
neral, who  was  killed  at  a  fiege  in  the  month  of  July  that 
year,  determined  him  to  quit  the  army.  Soon  after  he  be- 
gan his  travels  into  the  north,  and  vifited  Silefia,  the  utmoft 
parts  of  Poland,  Pomerania,  the  coafts  of  the  Baltick,  the 
marquifate  of  Brandenburgh,  Holftein,  Eaft  Frieiland,  and 
Weft  Frieiland,  in  his  pallage  to  which  laft  place  he  was  in. 
danger  of  being  murdered.  The  failors  imagined  him  to  be 
a  merchant,  who  had  a  large  fum  of  money  about  him; 
and  perceiving  him  to  be  a  foreigner  who  had  little  acquain- 
tance in  the  country,  and  a  man  of  a  mild  difpofition,  they 
refolved  to  kill  him,  and  throw  his  body  into  the  fea.  They 
difcourfed  of  their  defign  before  his  face,  not  knowing  that 
he  underftood  any  language,  except  French,  in  which  he 
fpoke  to  his  valet  de  chambre.  Des  Cartes  ftarted  up  of  a  Bajjjet 
fudden,  and  drawing  his  fword,  fpoke  to  them  in  their  own 
language,  in  fuch  a  tone  as  ftruck  a  terror  into  them.  Upon 
this  they  behaved  very  civilly.  In  the  beginning  of  Lent 
the  year  following  he  went  to  Paris,  where  he  cleared  him- 
felf from  the  imputation  of  having  been  received  among  the 
Roficrufians,  whom  he  looked  upon  as  a.  company  of  im- 
porters and  vifionaries. 

Dropping  the  ftudy  of  mathematicks,  he  now  applied 
himfelf  again  to  ethicks  and  natural  philofophy,  The  fame 
year  he  took  a  journey  through  Swiflerland  to  Italy.  Upon 
his  return  he  fettled  at  Paris,  but  his  ftudies  being  inter- 
rupted by  frequent  vifits,  r^e  went  in  1628  to  the  fiege  of 
Rochelle.  He  came  back  to  Paris  in  the  beginning  of  No- 
vember, and  a  few  days  after,  being  prefent  at  a  meeting 
pf  men  of  learning,  at  the  houfe  of  monf.  Bagni,  the 
pope's  nuncio,  he  was  prevailed  upon  to  explain  his  fenti-? 
ments  with  regar^l  £o  philofophy,  The  nuncio  afterwards 
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urging  him  to  publifh  them,    he  retired  to  Amsterdam    in 
March  1629,  and  from  thence  to  a  place  near  Franeker  iiv 
Friefland,  where  he  began  his  metaphyfical  meditations,  and 
ipent  ibme  time  in  dioptricks.     He  alib  wrote,  at  this  time, 
his  thoughts  of  meteors.    In  about  fix  months  he  left  Frane- 
ker, and  went  to  Amiterdam.     He  imagined  that  nothing 
could  more  promote  the  temporal  felicity  of  mankind,  than 
an  happy  union  of  natural  philofophy  with  mathematicks. 
But  before  he  fhould  fet  himfelf  to  relieve  mens  labours,  or 
multiply  the  conveniencies  of  life  by  mechanicks,  he  thought 
it  neceflary  to  difcover  fome  means  of  fecuring  the  human 
body  from  difeafe  and  debility.     This  led  him  to  ftudy  ana- 
tomy, in  which  he  employed  all  the  winter,  which  he  fpent 
in  Amfterdam  j  and  to  the  ftudy  of  anatomy  he  joined  that 
of  chemiftry.     He  took  a  fhort  tour  about  this  time  to  Eng- 
land, and  made  fome  obfervations  near  London,  concerning 
the  declinations  of  the  magnet.     In  the  fpring  of  the  year 
1633,  he  removed  toDeventer,  where  he  completed  feveral 
works  left   unfinished  the  year  before,  and  refumed  his  ftu- 
dies    in   aftronomy.     In  the  fummer  he  put  the  laft   hand 
to  his  treatife  Of  the  world.     The  next  year  he  came  back 
to  Amfterdam,  and  foon  after  took  a  journey  into  Denmark, 
and  the  lower  parts  of  Germany.     In  autumn  1635  he  went 
to  Lewarden  in  Friefland,  where  he  remained  till  the  year 
1637,  and  wrote  his  Treatife  of  mechanicks.     In  1637,  he 
pubiimed  his  four  treatifes  concerning  method,  dioptricks, 
meteors,  and  geometry.     About  this  time  he  received  an  in- 
vitation to  fettle  in  England,    from   iir  Charles  Cavendifh, 
brother  to  the  earl  of  Newcastle,  with  which  he  did  not  ap- 
JU'Lt.        pear  backward  to  comply,  efpecially  upon  being  aiFured  that 
the  king  was  a  catholick  in  his  heart.     But  the  civil  wars 
breaking  out  in  England,  prevented  this  journey.     At  the 
end  of  the  year  1641,  Lewis  XIII..  king  of  France,  invited 
him  to  his  court,,  upon  very  honourable  conditions  ;  but  he 
could  not  be  prevailed  with  to  quit  his  retirement:  this  year 
he  publifhed  his  meditations  concerning  the  exigence  of  God, 
and  the  immortality  of  the  foul.     In  the  year  1645,  he  ap- 
plied with  frefh  vigour  to  anatomy,  but  was  a  little  divert- 
ed from  this  ftudy,  by  the  queftion  concerning  the  quadra* 
ture  of  the  circle  at  that  time  agitated.     During  the  winter 
of  that  year,  he  compofed  a  fmall  tracl:  againft  Gaflendus*s 
Initances,  and  another  of  the  nature  of  the  paflions.   About 
this  time  he  carried  on  an   epiftolary  correfpondance  with 
the  princefs  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Frederick  V.  elector  pa- 
'ia,tine,  and  kins;  of  Bohemia.,  who  had  been,  his  fcholar  in 

Holland, 
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Holland.     A  difpute   arifing   between  Chriftina,    queen   of 
Sweden,  and  monf.   Chanut   the  refident  of  France,    con- 
cerning this  queftion  ;  When  a  man  carries  love  or  hatred 
to  excels,    which  of  thefe  two  irregularities  is  the  worft  ? 
the   refident  fent  the   quefticn  to  Des  Cartes,    who   upon 
that  occafion  drew  up  the  differtation  upon  love,  publifhed  in 
the  firft  volume  of  his  letters,  which  proved  highly  fatisfac- 
tory  to  the  queen.  In  June  1 647,  he  took  a  journey  to  France, 
w.here  the  king  fettled  on  him  a  penfion  of  three  thoufand 
livres  j  and  returned  to  Holland  about  the  end  of  Septem- 
ber.    In  November  he  received  a  letter  from  monfieur  Cha- 
nut, defiring,  in  queen  Chriftina's  name,  his  opinion  of  the 
fovereign  good,  which  he  accordingly  fent  her  with  fom£  let- 
ters upon  the  fame  fubject  formerly  written  to  the  princefs 
Elizabeth,  and  his  treatife  of  the  pailions.     The  queen  was 
fo  highly  pleafed  with  them,  that  me  wrote  him  a  letter  of 
thanks  with  her  own  hand,  and  invited  him  to  come  to  Swe- 
den.    He  arrived  at  Stockholm,  in  the  beginning  of  Octo- 
ber,  1648.     Her  majefty  engaged  him  to  attend  her  every 
morning  at  five  o'clock,  to  inftrucl:  her  in  his  philofophy, 
and  defired  him  to  revife  and  digeft  all  his  unpublifhed  writ- 
ings, and  to  draw  up  from  them  a  complete  body  of  philo- 
fophy.     She  purpofed  likewife  to  fix  him  in  Sweden,  by  al- 
lowing him  a  revenue  of  three  thoufand  crowns  a  year,  with 
an  efiate  which  mould  defcend  to  his  heirs  and  affigns  for 
ever,  and  to  eftablifh  an  academy,  of  which  he  was  to  be 
director.     But   thefe  defigns  were   broke  off  by   his  death, 
which  happened  February  ir,   1650,  in  the  fifty-fourth  year 
pf  his  age.     His  body  was  interred  at  Stockholm,  and  feven- 
teen  years  afterwards  removed  to  Paris,  where  a  magnificent 
monument  was  erected  to  him  in  the  church  of  Genevieve 
du  Mont. 

JDrf  Barrow  in  his  Opufcula  tells  us,  that  Des  Cartes 
was  undoubtedly  a  very  good  and  ingenious  man,  and  a 
real  philofopher,  and  one  who  feems  to  have  brought  thofe 
afliftances  to  that  part  of  philofophy,  which  relates  to  mat- 
ter and  motion,  which  perhaps  no  other  had  done,  that 
is,  a  great  Ikill  in  mathematicks  ;  a  mind  habituated,  both 
by  nature  and  cuftom,  to  profound  meditation  j  a  judgment 
exempt  from  all  prejudices,  and  popular  errors  ;  and  furnifh- 
ed  with  a  confiderable  number  of  certain  and  felecl:  experi- 
ments ;  a  great  deal  of  leifure  j  entirely  difengaged,  by  ru> 
own  .choice,  from  the  reading  of  ufelefs  books,  and  the  a- 
yocations  of  life  j  with  an  incomparable  acutenefs  of  wit, 
and  an  excellent  talent  of  thinking  clearly  and  diftinclly? 
gnd  exprefling  his  thoughts  with  the  utmoft  perfpicuity.  The 
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great  dr.  Edmund  Halley,  in   a   paper  concerning  opticks, 
communicated  to  mr.  Wotton,  and  publimed  by  the  latter 
in  his  refle6tions  upon  ancient  and  modern  learning,  writes 
as  follows  :    "  As  to  dioptricks,  though  fome  of  the  an- 
"  cients  mention  refraction,  as  a  natural  effecl:  of  tranfpa- 
"  rent  media  ;  yet   Des  Cartes  was  the  firft,  who   in   this 
"  age  has  difcovered   the   laws   of  refraction,  and   brought 
ic  dioptricks  to  a  fcience."    Mr.  John  Kcil,  in  the  Introduc- 
tion to  his  Examination  of  dr.  Burnet's  Theory  of  the  earth, 
tells  us,  that  Des  Cartes  was  fo  far  from  applying  geometry 
and  observations  to   natural   philofophy,  that  his  whole  fyf- 
tem  is  but  one  continued  blunder  upon  the  account  of  his 
negligence  in  that  point  ;  which  he  could  eafily  prove,  by  {hew- 
ing that  his  theory  of  the  vortices,  upon  which  Des  Cartes's 
fyftem  is  grounded,  is  abfolutely  falfe  j  and  that  fir  Ifaac  Newton 
has  (hewn,  that  the  periodical  times  of  all  bodies,  which  fwim 
in  vortex,  muft  be  directly  as  the  fquares  of  their  diftances 
from  the  center  of  the  vortex  :    but  it  is  evident  from  obfer-* 
vations,  that  the  planets,  in  turning  round  the  fun,  obferve 
quite  another  law  from  this  ;  for  the  fquares  of  their  perio- 
dical   times  are  always  as  the  cubes  of  their  diftances,  and 
therefore  fince  they  do  not  obferve  that  law,  which  of  ne- 
ceility  they  muft,  if  they  fwim  in  a  vortex,  it  is  a  demon- 
ftration,  that  there  are  no  vortices,  in  which  the  planets  are 
carried  round  the  fun.     "  Nature,  fays  mr.  de  Voltaire,  had 
Letters  con-  "  favoured  Des  Cartes  with  a  mining  and  ftrong  imagination, 
the  fc  whence  he  became  a  very  fmgular  perfon,  both  in  private 
na-  <c  j.       ^  ^  ^  manner  of  reafonine.     This   imaination 


"  could  not  conceal  itfelf.  even  in  his  philofophical  works, 
"  which  are  every  where  adorned  with  very  mining,  ingeni- 
«c  ous  metaphors.  Nature  had  almoft  made  him  a  poet  ;  and 
"  indeed  he  wrote  a  piece  of  poetry  for  the  entertainment  of 
"  Chrifiina  queen  of  Sweden,  which  however  was  fupprefled 
*c  in  honour  of  his  memory.  He  extended  the  limits  of  geo^ 
"<c  metry  as  far  beyond  the  place  where  he  found  them,  as  fir 
"  Ifaac  did  after  him  ;  and  firft  taught  the  method  of  expref- 
fmg  qurves  by  equations.  He  applied  this  geometrical  and 
inventive  genius  to  dioptricks,  which  when  treated  by  him 
u  became  a  new  art;  and  if  he  was  miftaken  in  fome  things, 
"  the  reafon  is,  that  a  man  who  difcovers  a  new  tracl  of  land, 
x<  cannot  at  once  know  all  the  properties  of  the  foil.  Thofe 
**  who  come  after  him,  and  make  thefe  lands  fruitful,  are  at 
"  leaft  obliged  to  him  for  the  difcovery."  Mr.  de  Voltaire  ac- 
knowledges, that  there  are  innumerable  errors  in  the  reft  of 
Des  Cartes  works  ;  but  he  adds,  that  geometry  was  a  guide 

which 
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Which  he  himfelf  had  in  fome  meafure  formed,  and  which 
would  have  fafely  conducted  him  through  the  feveral  paths 
of  natural  philoibphy  ;  neverthelefs  he  at  laft  abandoned  this 
guide,  and  gave  entirely  into  the  humour  of  framing  hypothefes, 
and  then  philofophy  was  no  more  than  an  ingenious  ro- 
mance, fit  only  to  amufe  the  ignorant.  "  He  pulhed  his  me- 
cc  taphyfical  errors  fo  far,  as  to  declare  that  two  and  two  make 
<c  four,  for  no  other  reafon,  but  becaufe  God  would  have  it  fo. 
"  However,  it  will  not  be  making  him  too  great  a  compli- 
<c  ment,  if  we  affirm,  that  he  was  valuable  even  in  his  mif- 
"  takes.  He  deceived  himfelf,  but  then  it  was  at  leaft  in  a 
tfe  methodical  way.  He  deftroyed  all  the  abfurd  chimaeras,  with 
"  which  youth  had  been  infatuated  for  two  thoufand  years. 
<c  He  taught  his  contemporaries,  how  to  reafon,  and  enabled 
"  them  to  employ  his  own  weapons  againlr,  himfelf.  If  Des  See  Wallas 
<c  Cartes  did  not  pay  in  good  money,  he  however  did  great  Algebra, 
*'  fervice  in  crying  down  that  of  a  bafe  alloy/'  Des  Cartes  is  fjn  f1'  5* 
faid  to  have  borrowed  his  improvements  in  algebra  and  geo- 
metry from  mr.  Thomas  Harriot's  Artis  analyticae  praxis. 
He  was  never  married,  but  had  one  natural  daughter,  who 
died  when  me  was  but  five  years  old.  Biogr,  Bntv 

CARTWRIGHT  (WILLIAM)  was  born  at  North- 
way,  near  Tewkfbury  in  GloceHerihire,  in  September,  1611. 
From  the  free-fchool  of  Cirencefter,  he  was  removed  to 
Wefiminfter  fchool,  being  chofen  a  king's  fcholar.  In  1628 
he  was  ele6i:ed  a  ftudent  of  Chrifr.  church  in  Oxford.  He  took: 
the  degree  of  mafter  of  arts  in  1635.  Afterwards  he  went 
into  holy  orders,  and  became  a  celebrated  preacher  in  the  uni- 
verfity.  In  1642  bifhopDuppa  appointed  him  to  be  fuccentor 
in  the  church  of  Salifbury,  and  in  164.3  ne  was  cn°^en  junior 
proctor  of  the  univerfity.  He  was  alib  metaphyfical  reader 
to  the  univerfity.  He  died  on  the  23d  of  December  1643, 
aged  thirty-three.  Ben  Johnfon  faid  of  him,  "  My  fon 
"  Cartwright  writes  all  like  a  man."  There  are  extant  of  this 
author's  four  plays,  befides  other  poems,  which  were  printed 
together  in  1657,  accompanied  by  above  fifty  copies  of  com- 
mendatory verfes  by  the  wits  of  the  univerfity.  A.  Wood 
tells  us,  mr.  Cartwright  wrote  alfo,  I.  Poemata  gneca  et 
latina.  2.  An  offspring  of  mercy  iffuing  out  of  the  womb 
of  cruelty  :  a  paflion  fermon,  preached  at  Chrift  church  in 
Oxford,  on  Acts  ii.  23.  3.  On  the  fignal  days  in  the 
month  of  November,  in  relation  to  the  crown  and  royal  fa^ 
mily  :  a  poem.  4,  Poems  and  verfes  containing  airs  for  fe- 
Veral  voices,  fet  by  mr.  Henry  Lawes. 

CARY 
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Prince^  CARY   (ROBERT)   a   learned    chronologer,    in 

Worthies  of  xVIlth  century,  was   born  at  Cookinton  in  the  county  of 

Ue%  on.  ~  v  ,  TT  i_    i_«_i   j  -      J 

Bio^r.  Brit.  -Devon,  about  the  year  1015.  lie  took  his  degrees  in  arts 
at  Oxford,  and  was  created  doctor  of  laws  by  virtue  of 
mandatory  letters  from  the  chancellor,  William  marquis  of 
Hertford,  his  kinfman,  in  November  1644.  After  his  return 
from  his  travels,  he  was  prefented  by  the  aforefaid  noble- 
man to  the  rectory  of  Portlemouth,  near  Kingfbridge  in  De- 
vonfhire  ;  but  was  not  long  after  drawn  over  by  the  prefby- 
terian  minifters  to  their  party,  and  chofen  moderator  of  that 
part  of  the  fecond  divifion  of  the  county  of  Devon,  which 
was  appointed  to  meet  at  Kingfbridge.  Neverthelefs,  upon 
the  reftoration  of  king  Charles  IL  he  was  one  of  the  firft 
that  congratulated  that  prince  upon  his  return,  and  was  foon 

Rid.  after  preferred  to  the  archdeaconry  of  Exeter  :  but  in  1664,  he 

was  on  fome  pretext,  furnifhed  by  his  infirmities  or  impn>- 
dence,  ejected  out  of  it  by  fome  great  men  then  in  power. 
The  reft  of  his  days  he  fpent  at  his  rectory  at  Portlemouth, 
and,  died,  aged  feventy-three,  in  September  1688.  He  publifh- 
edPalaslogia  chronica,  a  chronological  account  of  ancient  time5 
in  three  parts,  I.  Didactical,  2.  Apodei&ical,  3.  Canonical.  Prin- 
ted at  London,  in  1677  [A].  He  alfo  tranflated  into  Latin 
verfe  thofe  hymns  of  our  church,  that  are  appointed  to  be 

Prince.        read  after  the  leflbns,  together  with  the  creed.     In  his  car- 

Biogr.  But,  riage  and  behaviour,  he  was  as  much  a  gentleman,  as  he  was* 
in  his  birth  and  extraction  ;  free  and  generous,  courteous 
and  obliging,  and  very  critical  in  all  the  arts  of  complaifance 
and  addrefs. 

[A]  The  deiign  of  it  (as  the  an-  "  be  quickened  by  a  furvenient  oc- 

thor  himielf  fays)    is    "  to  deter-  "  cafion  from  fome  learned  gentle- 

*'  mine    the  juft  interval  of  time,  "  men  of  his  acquaintance,   after 

"  between  the  great  epoch  of  the  t(  the    reiteration  ;    who  agreeing 

"  creation  of  the  world,  and  ano-  "  together  in  f'ome  appointed  meet- 

¥  ther   of  the  deftruclion  of  Jeru-  "  ings,  to  dilcourfe  of  the  abftru- 

*'  falem  by  Titus  Vefpafian,  in  or-  "  ler  parts  of  the  holy  fcriptuies, 

tf  der  to  the  aflignment  of  fuch  par-  *'  having  charged  themfelves  with 

'*  ticular  time,  wherein  perfons  and  te  the   feveral  fubjefts,  it  was  re- 

*e  affairs  of  old  had  their  exiftence.  "  commended  to  him,  as  his  pro- 

'*  The  defign  of  it  was  laid  in  the  "  vince,  to  account  for  the  chro- 

"  days   of  Cromweirs  ufm-pation,  "  nology  thereof." 
**  and  came  in  procefs  of  time,  to 

o        CARY  (Lucius)  cldeft  fon  of  Henry  the  firft  lord  vif- 


en 
•vol.l  'coll  count  °^  Falkland,  was  born,  as  is  fuppofed,  at  Burford  in 

586,          Oxfordihire  about  the  year  1610.     He  received  his  academi- 

cal 
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tal  learning  in  Trinity  college  in  Dublin,  and  in  St.  John's 
college  in  Cambridge.  Before  he  came  to  be  twenty  years 
of  age,  he  was  mafter  of  an  ample  fortune,  which  defcended 
to  him  by  the  gift  of  a  grandfather,  without  pafling  through 
his  father  and  mother,  who  were  then  alive.  Shortly  after 
that,  and  before  he  was  of  age,  he  went  into  the  Low  Countries, 
with  a  refolution  of  procuring  a  command,  and  to  give  him- 
lelf  up  to  it ;  but  he  was  diverted  from  it  by  the  complete  in- 
activity of  that  fummer.  On  his  return  to  England,  he 
entered  upon  a  very  ftrict  courfe  of  ftudy.  We  are  informed 
by  lord  Clarendon,  that  his  houfe  being  within  a  little  more 
than  ten  miles  of  Oxford,  he  contracted  familiarity  and  friend- 
fhip  with  the  moil  polite  and  accurate  men  of  that  univerfifcy, 
who  found  fuch  an  immenfenefs  of  wit,  and  fuch  a  folidity 
of  judgment  in  him,  fo  infinite  a  fancy,  bound  in  by  moft 
exact  reafoning,  fuch  a  vaft  knowledge,  that  he  was  not  ig- 
norant in  any  thing,  yet  fuch  an  exceiTive  humility,  as  if  he 
had  known  nothing,  that  they  frequently  reforted,  and  dwelt 
with  him,  as  in  a  college  iituated  in  a  purer  air ;  fo  that  his 
houfe  was  a  univerfity  in  a  lefs  volume,  whither  they  came, 
not  fo  much  for  repofe,  as  ftudy  ;  and  to  examine  and  refute 
thofe  grofTer  proportions  which  lazinefs  and  confent  made 
current  in  vulgar  converfation.  Before  he  was  twenty-three 
years  of  age,  he  had  read  ever  all  the  Greek  and  Latin  fa- 
thers, and  was  indefatigable  in  looking  over  all  books,  which 
with  great  expence  he  caufed  to  be  tranfmitted  to  him  from 
all  parts.  About  the  time  of  his  father's  death,  in  1633, 
he  was  made  one  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  privy-chamber  to 
king  Charles  I.  In  1639,  he  was  in  the  expedition  againft 
the  Scots,  and  afterwards  went  a  volunteer  with  the  earl  of 
Eflex.  He  was  chofen,  in  1640,  a  member  of  the  houfe' of 
commons  for  Newport  in  the  Ifle  of  Wight,  in  the  parlia- 
ment which  began  at  Weftminfter  the  J3th  of  April  the 
fame  year.  The  debates  being  there  managed  with  all  ima- 
ginable gravity  and  fobriety,  he  contracted  fuch  a  reverence 
for  parliaments,  that  he  thought  it  really  impoflible  they 
could  ever  produce  mifchief  or  inconvenience  to  the  king-* 
dom,  or  that  the  kingdom  could  be  tolerably  happy  in  the; 
intermiflion  of  them,  From  the  unhappy  and  unfeafonable 
difTolution  of  that  parliament,  he  probably  harboured  fome 
jealoufy  and  prejudice  to  the  court,  towards  which  he  was 
not  before  immoderately  inclined.  He  was  chofen  again  for 
the  fame  place  in  the  parliament,  which  began  the  third 
of  November  following ;  and  in  the  beginning  of  it'  de- 
clared himfelf  very  fharply  and  feverely  againft  thofe.  exorbi- 
tances 
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tances  of  the  court,  which  had  been  moft  grievous  to  the 
ftate.  He  was  fo  rigid  an  obferver  of  eftablimed  laws  and 
rules,  that  he  could  not  endure  a  breach  or  deviation  from 
them ;  and  thought  no  mifchief  fo  intolerable,  as  the  pre- 
fumption  of  minifters  of  ftate  to  break  pofitive  rules  for  rea- 
fons  of  ftate ;  or  judges  to  tranfgrefs  known  laws  upon  the 
title  of  conveniency  or  necefTity.  This  made  him  fo  fevere 
againft  the  earl  of  Straffbrd,  and  the  lord  Finch,  contrary 

Clarendon,  to  his  natural  gentlenefs  and  temper-  With  refpecl:  to  both 
thofe  lords,  he  was  milled  by  the  authority  of  thofe  who, 
he  believed,  underftood  the  laws  perfe6tly,  of  which  him- 
felf  was  utterly  ignorant.  He  had  contracted  a  prejudice  a- 
gainft  archbifhop  Laud,  and  fome  others  of  the  bimops ; 
which  bialTed  his  judgment  fo  far,  as  to  make  him  concur  in 
the  firft  bill  to  take  away  the  votes  of  bifhops  in  the  houfe 
of  lords  [A].  This  gave  occafion  to  fome  to  believe,  and 
opportunity  to  others  to  conclude,  that  he  was  nd  friend  to' 
the  church^  and  the  eftablimed  government  of  it :  it  alfo 
caufed  many  in  the  houfe  of  commons  to  imagine  and  hope 
that  he  might  be  brought  to  a  further  compliance  with  their 

Ibid.  defigns.     Indeed  the  great  opinion  he  had  of  the  uprightnefs 

and  integrity  of  thofe  perfons  who  appeared  moft  active  a- 
gainft  the  court,  kept  him  longer  from  fufpecling  any  de- 
fign  againft  the  peace  of  the  kingdom  •  and  though  he  dif-< 
fered  from  them  commonly  in  conclufions,  he  believed  long 
their  purpofes  were  honeft.  When  better  informed  what 
was  law,  and  difcerning  in  them  a  defire  to  controul  that 

[A]  .According   to  lord  Claren-  "  which,  in  that  particular,  mifleci 

don,  "  The  giving  his  confent  to  "  many  men.     But  when  his  ob- 

"  the  firft  bill  for  the  difplacing  of  "  fervatipn   and   experience  made 

"  the  bimops  did  proceed  from  two  "  him  difcern  more  of  their  inten- 

"  grounds  :  the  firft,  his  not  un-  "  tions,  than  he  before  fufpe6tedlu 

"  derftanding  then  the  Original  of  "  with  great  franknefs  he  oppofed 

"  their  right   and  fuffrage  there  :  "  the  fecond  bill  that  was  prefer-' 

"  the  other,  an   opinion,  that  the  "  red  for  that   purpofe  ;  and  had 

"  combination   againft   the  whple  "  the  order  itfelf  in  perfect  reve- 

"  government  of  the  church  by  bi-  "  rence,  and  thought  too  great  en- 

*<  fliops,  was  fo  violent    and    fu-  "  couragement  could  not  pofiibly. 

*<  rious,  that   a   lefs   compofition,  "  be   given  to   learning,   nor  too 

**  than   the   difpenfmg  with  their  "  great  rewards  t6  learned  meii.'* 

"  intermeddling  in  fecular  affairs,  However,  what  realbns  and  induce- 

tf  would   not  preferve  the   order,  ments  foever  he  might  be  acted  by,' 

**  And  he   was  perTuacled  to  this  he  made,  on  the  gth   of  February, 

€{  by  the  profeflign  of  many  per-  1640,  as  violent  and  bitter  a  fpeech' 

tc  fons  of  honour,    who  declared,  againft  the  bimops,  as  any  of  the 

They   did   delire    the  one,  and  moft   inveterate    enemies     of    the 

"  would  not  then  prefs  the  other  }  church/ 

law 
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law  by  a  vote  of  one  or  both  houfes,  no  man  more  oppo- 
fed  thofe  attempts,  and  gave  the  adverfe  party  more  trouble, 
by  reafon  and  argumentation.  About  fix  months  after  paf-, 
fmg  the  abovementioned  bill  for  taking  away  the  bifhpps 
votes,  when  the  fame  argument  came  again  into  debate,  he 
changed  his  opinion,  and  gave  the  houfe  ail  the  oppofition 
he  could  ;  infomuch,  that  he  was,  by  degrees  looked  upon 
as  an  advocate  for  the  court ;  to  which  he  contributed  fo 
little,  that  he  declined  thofe  addrefTes,  and  even  thofe  invita- 
tions which  he  v/as  obliged  almoft  by  civility  to  entertain. 
He  was  fo  jealous  of  the  leaft  imagination  of  his  inclining  to  clarendon, 
preferment,  that  he  affected  even  a  morofenefs  to  the  court 
and  to  the  courtiers,  and  left  nothing  undone  which  mi^ht 
prevent  and  divert  the  king's  or  queen's  favour  towards 
him,  but  the  deferring  it.  When  the  king  fent  for  him  once 
or  twice  to  fpeak  to  him,  and  to  give  him  thanks  for  his  ex- 
cellent comportment  in  thofe  councils  which  his  majefty 
termed,  doing  him  fervice  ;  hjs  anfwers  were  more  negligent,, 
and  lefs  fatisfaiStory,  than  might  be  expected ;  as  if  he  cared 
only  that  his  actions  fhould  be  jyft,  not  that  they  fhould  be 
acceptable  ;  and  he  took  more  pains,  and  more  forced  his 
nature  to  actions  unagreeable  and  unpleafant  to  it,  that  he 
might  not  be  thought  to  incline  to  the  court,  than  moft  men 
have  done  to  procure  an  office  there  :  not  that  he  was  in 
truth  averfe  from  receiving  pubiick  employment,  for  he  had 
a  great  devotion  to  the  king's  perfon,  and  had  before  ufed 
fome  fmali  endeavour  to  be  recommended  to  him  for  a  fo- 
reign negotiation ;  and  had  once  a  defire  to  be  fent  ambafla- 
dor  into  France  ;  but  he  abhorred  an  imagination  or  doubt 
fhould  fink  into  the  thoughts  of  any  man,  that  in  the  dif- 
charge  of  his  truft  and  duty  in  parliament,  he  had  any  biafs 
to  the  court,  or  that  the  king  himfelf  mould  apprehend  that 
be  looked  for  a  reward  for  being-  honeft.  For  this  region. 

o  * 

when  he  heard  it  firft  whifpered,  that  the  king  had  a  pur- 
pofe  to  make  him  a  privy-counfellor,  for  which  there  was  in 
the  beginning  no  other  ground,  but  becaufe  he  was  known 
to  be  well  qualified,  he  reiblved  to  .decline  it,  and  at  laft 
fuffered  himfelf  to  be  only  over-ruled  by  the  advice  and  per- 
fuafion  of  his  friends  to  iubrnit  to  it.  Afterwards  when  he 
found  that  the  king  intended  to  make  him  fecretary  of  ftate, 
he  was  pofitive  to  refufe  it,  declaring  to  his  friends  that 
he  was  moft  unfit  for  it,  and  that  he  muft  either  do  that 
which  would  be  great  difquiet  to  his  own  nature,  or  leave 
that  undone  which  was  moft  necefTary  to  be  done  by  cue 
that  was  honoured  with  that  place  ;  for  the  moft  juft  and 
honeft  men  did,  every  day,  that  which  he  could  not  r;ive 
VOL,  IIL  G  himfelf 
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himfelf  leave  to  do.  He  was  fo  exact  and  ftricl  an  obfer- 
ver  of  juftice  and  truth,  that  he  believed  thofe  neceffary  con- 
defceniioris  and  applications  to  the  weaknefs  of  other  men, 
and  thofe  arts  and  insinuations  which  are  necefi'aiy  for  dif- 
coveries,  and  prevention  of  ill,  would  be  in  him  a  declen- 
fion  from  his  ov/n  rules  of  life,  though  he  acknowledged 

*  O  O 

them  fit,  and  abfolutely  neceffary  to  be  pra&ifed  in  thofe  em- 
ployments. However  he  was  it  laft  prevailed  upon  to  fubmit  to 
the  king's  command,  and  became  his  fecretary  :  but,  two 
things  he  could  never  brino-  himfeif  to,  whilft  he  continued 

*  . 

in  that  office,  (which  was  to  his  death)  for  which  he  was 
contented  to  be   reproached,  as  for  omiilions  in  a  moft  ne- 
ceflary part  of  his  place.     The  one,  employing  of  fpies,  or 
giving    any    countenance   or   entertainment  to  them  ;    not 
fuch  emifiaries,  as  with  danger  would  venture  to  view  the 
enemy's  camp,  and  bring  intelligence  of  their  number,  or 
quartering,  or  any  particulars  that  fuch  an  obfervation  can 
comprehend  ;  but,  thofe  who,  by  communication   of  guilt, 
or  diilimulation  of  manners,  wind  themfelves  into  fuch  trufts 
and  fecrets,  as  enable  them  to  make  difcoveries.     The  o- 
ther,  the  liberty  of  opening  letters,  upon  a  fufpicion  that  they 
might  contain  matter  of  dangerous   confequence.     For  the 
firfi,  he  would  fay  fuch  inftruments  muft  be  void  of  all  in- 
genuity and  common  honefcy,  before  they  could  be  of  ufe ; 
and  afterwards  they  could  never  be  fit  to  be  credited  :  and 
that  no  fmgle  prefervation  could  be  worth  fo  general  a  wound, 
and  corruption  of  human  fociety,  as  the  cherifhing  fuch  per- 
fons  would  carry  with  it.     The  laft  he  thought  fuch  a  vio- 
lation of  the  law  of  nature,  that  no   qualification  by  office 
could  juftify  him  in  the  trefpafs  j  and  though  he  was  con- 
vinced by  the  neceflity  and  iniquity  of  the  time,  that  thofe 
advantages  of  information  were  not  to   be  declined,    and 
were  neceffarily  to  be  practifed,  he  found  means  to  put  it  off 
from  himfeif;  whilft  he  confeiied  he  needed  excufe  and  par- 
_jdon  for  the  omiffion.     In  all  other  particulars  he  filled  his 
place  with  great  fufficiency,  being  well  verfed  in  languages, 
and  with  the   utmoft  integrity,    being  above  corruption  of 
any  kind. 

He  was  one  of  the  lords,  who  on  the  I5th  of  June,  1642, 
figned  a  declaration,  wherein  they  profefled  they  were  fully 
perfuaded  that  his  majefry  had  no  intention  to  raife  war 
.  Brit,  upon  his  parliament.  About  the  fame  time  he  fubfcribed 
to  levy  twenty  horfe  for  his  majefty's  fervice.  Upon  which, 
and  other  accounts,  he  was  excepted  from  the  parliament's 
favour  in  the  inflructions  given  by  the  two  houfes  to  their 

general 
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general  the  earl  of  EiTex.  Whilft  he  was  with  the  king  at 
Oxford,  (we  are  told  by  Welwbod  in  his  Memoirs)  his 
rnajefty  went  one  day  to  fee  the  publick  library,  where  he 
was  fhewed  among  other  books,  a  Virgil,  nobly  printed, 
and  exquiiitely  bound.  The  lord  Falkland,  to  divert  the 
king,  would  have  his  majefty  make  a  trial  of  his  fortune 
by  the  Sortes  Virgilianse,  an  ufual  kind  of  divination  in  ages 
paft,  made  by  opening  a  Virgil.  The  king  opening  the 
book,  the  paflage  which  happened  to  come  up,  was  that  part 
of  Dido's  imprecation  againrr.  ./Eneas,  IV.  6153  &c,  which 
is  thus  translated  by  mr.  Dryden. 

Opprefs'd  with  numbers  in  th?  unequal  field, 
His  men  difcourag'd,  and  himfelf  expell'd  ; 
Let  him  for  fuccour  fue  from  place  to  place, 
Torn  from  his  fubjects  and  his  fon's  embrace,  &c. 

King  Charles  feeming  concerned  at  this  accident,  the  Blogr.  Brit. 
lord  Falkland,  who  obferved  it,  would  likewife  try  his  own 
fortune  in  the  fame  manner  ;  hoping  he  might  fall  upon 
fome  pafTage,  that  could  have  no  relation  to  his  cafe,  and 
thereby  divert  the  king's  thoughts  from  any  impreilion  the 
other  might  make  upon  him :  but  the  place  lord  Falkland 
ftumbled  upon  was  yet  more  fuited  to  his  deftiny,  than  the 
other  had  been  to  the  king's ;  being  the  following  expref- 
fions  of  Evander,  upon  the  untimely  death  of  his  fon  Pallas, 
JEn.  XL  152. 

0  Pallas  !  thou  haft  faiFd  thy  plighted  word, 
To  fight  with  caution,  not  to  tempt  the  fword  : 

1  warn'd  thee,  but  in  vain  ;  for  well  I  knew 
What  perils  youthful  ardour  would  purfue ; 
That  boiling  blood  would  carry  thee  too  far ; 
Young,  as  thou  wert,  in  dangers,  raw  to  war. 
O  curft  efTay  of  arms,  difaft'rous  doom. 
Prelude  of  bloody  fields,  and  fights  to  come. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  civil  war  his  natural  chearful-  Clarendon. 
nefs  and  vivacity  grew  clouded,  and  a  kind  of  fadnefs  and 
dejection  of  fpirit  Hole  upon  him,  which  he  had  never  been 
ufed  to :  yet  being  one  of  thofe  who  believed  that  one  bat- 
tle would  end  all  differences,  and  that  there  would  be  fo 
great  a  victory  on  one  fide,  that  the  other  would  be  com- 
pelled to  fubmit  to  any  conditions  from  the  victor  (which 
fuppofition  and  conclufion  generally  funk  into  the  minds  of 

G  2  molt 
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moil  men,  and  prevented  the  looking  after  many  advantages 
that  might  then  have  been  laid  hold  of,)  he  refifted  thofe  in- 
difpofitions,  et  in  luc"hi,  bellum  inter  remedia  erat.  But 

Clarendon,  after  the  rcfolution  of  the  two  houfes,  not  to  admit  any 
treaty  for  peace,  thofe  Sndiijpofitions,  which  had  before  touch- 
ed him,  grew  into  a  perfect:  habit  of  unchearfulnefs  ;  and 
he,  who  had  been  fo  exactly  eafy  and  airable  to  all  men, 
became  on  a  fudclen  lefs  communicable,  and  very  fad,  pale, 
and  excet.uingly  affected  with  the  fpleen.  In  his  cloaths  and 
habit,  which  he  had  minckd  before  always  with  more  neat- 
nefs  and  induflry  and  expence,  than  is  ufual  to  fo  great  a 
foul,  he  v.'uo  now  not  only  incurious,  but  too  negligent  ; 
and  in  his  reception  of  fuitors,  and  the  necefTary  or  cafual 
addrefles  to  his  place,  fo  quick  and  {harp,  and  fevere,  that 
there  wanted  not  fome  men  (ftrangers  to  his  nature  and 
difpoiition)  who  believed  him  proud  and  imperious.  When 
there  was  any  overture  or  hope  of  peace,  he  would  be  more 

Ibid.  creel  and  vigorous,  and  exceedingly  felicitous  to  prefs  any 

thing  which  he  thought  might  promote  it :  and  fitting  a- 
mong  his  friends,  often,  after  a  deep  filence  and  frequent 
fighs,  would,  with  a  fhrill  and  fad  accent,  repeat  the  word 
peace,  peace,  and  would  paffionately  profefs,  that  the  very 
agony  of  the  war,  ;i:;d  the  view  of  the  calamities  and  defo- 
lation  the  kingdom  iiid,  and  muft  endure,  took  his  fleep 
from  him,  and  would  fhortly  break  his  heart.  This  made 
fome  think,  or  pretend  to  think,  that  he  was  fo  much  ena- 
moured of  peace,  that  he  would  have  been  glad  the  king 
jfhould  have  bought  it  at  any  price  ;  which  was  a  moil  un- 
reafonable  calumny:  yet  it  made  fome  imprefiion  on  him, 
or  at  leaft  he  ufed  it  for  an  excufe  of  the  daringnefs  of  his 
fpirit  ;  for  at  the  urge  of  Gloucefler,  when  his  friend 
pafTionably  reprehended  him  for  expofmg  his  perfon  unnecef- 
farily  to  danger  (for  he  delighted  to  vifit  the  trenches,  and 
ncareft  approaches,  and  to  ciifcover  what  the  enemy  did)  as 
being  fo  much  befide  the  duty  of  his  place,  that  it  might  be 
underftood  rather  to  be  agnmft  it,  he  would  fay  merrily, 
*4  That  his  office  couM  not  take  away  the  privilege  of  his 
"  age  ;  and  that  a  fecretary  in  war  might  be  prefent  at  the 
"  greateft  fecret  of  danger :"  but  withal  allcdged  ferioufly, 
"  That  it  Concerned  him  to  be  more  active  in  enterprifes 
4t  of  hazard,  than  other  men,  that  all  might  fee  that  his 
"  impatiency  for  peace  proceeded  not  from  pufillanimity, 
l<  or  fear  to  adventure  his  own  perfon,'*  In  the  morning 

before 
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before  the  firft  battle  of  Newbury  [B],  as  always  upon  action, 
he  was  very  chearful ;  and  putting  himfelf  into  the  ftrft  rank 
of  the  lord  Byron's  regiment,  advanced  upon  the  enemy, 
who  had  lined  the  hedges  on  both  fides  with  mufqueteers  ; 
from  whence  he  was  fhot  with  a  mufquet  in  the  lower  part 
of  the  belly,  and  in  the  inftant  falling  from  his  horfe,  his 
body  was  not  found  till  the  next  morning.  Thus  fell  that 
incomparable  young  man,  in  the  four  and  thirtieth  year  of 
his  age,  having  fo  much  difpatched  the  true  bufmefs  of  life, 
that  the  eldeft  rarely  attain  to  that  irnmenfe  knowledge,  and 
the  youngeft  enter  not  into  the  world  with  more  innocency. 
His  contemporaries,  particularly  lord  Clarendon,  allure 
us,  he  was  a  man  of  prodigious  parts,  both  natural  and  ac- 
quired, of  a  wit  fo  {harp,  and  a  nature  fo  fincere,  that  no- 
thing could  be  more  lovely ;  of  great  ingenuity  and  honour, 
of  the  moft  exemplary  manners,  and  fmgular  good  nature, 
and  of  the  moft  unblemimed  integrity ;  of  that  inimitable 
fweetnefs  and  delight  in  converfation,  of  fo  flowing  and 
obliging  a  humanity  and  goodnefs  to  mankind,  and  of  that 
primitive  fimplicity  and  integrity  of  life,  as  was  fcarce  ever 
equalled.  His  familiarity  and  friendfhip,  for  the  moil:  part, 
was  with  men  of  the  moft  eminent  and  fublime  parts,  and 
of  untouched  reputation  in  point  of  integrity.  He  was  a 
great  cherifher  of  wit  and  fancy,  and  good  parts  in  any 
man  ;  and,  if  he  found  them  clouded  with  poverty  or  want, 
a  moft  liberal  and  bountiful  patron  towards  them,  even  a- 
bove  his  fortune.  As  he  was  of  a  moft  incomparable  gen- 
tlenefs,  application,  and  even  fubmiffion,  to  good  and  wor- 
thy, and  entire  men,  fo  he  was  naturally  (which  could  not 
but  be  more  evident  in  his  place  of  fecretary  of  ftate,  which 
objected  him  to  another  converfation  and  intermixture,  than 
his  own  election  would  have  done)  adverfus  malos  injucun- 
dus,  unpleafant  to  bad  men  ;  and  was  fo  ill  a  difiembler  of 
his  diflike  and  difmclination  to  ill  men,  that  it  was  not  pof- 
fible  for  fuch  not  to  difcern  it.  There  was  once  in  the 
houfe  of  commons  fuch  a  declared  acceptation  of  the  good 
fervice  an  eminent  member  had  done  to  them,  and,  as 
they  faid,  to  the  whole  kingdom,  that  it  was  moved,  he 
being  prefent ;  "  That  the  fpeaker  might,  in  the  name  of 

[B]  Whitelock  fays,  that  in  the  friends  to  go  into  the  fight,  as  hav- 

morning  before  the  battle,  he  called  ing  no  call  to  it,  and  being  no  mi* 

for  a  clean  ihirt,  and   being  afked  litary  officer,  he   faid,    "  He  was 

the  reafon  of  it,  anfwered,  ((  That  "  weary  of  the   times,    and  fore- 

"  if  he  were  flain   in  battle,  they  (l  faw   much   miierv   to    his    own 

*'  mould  not  find  his  body  in  foul  "  country,     and    did    believe    h<s 

"  linen."     Being  duTuaded  by  his  "  fhould  be  out  of  it  eve  night." 

G  3  " 
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«  the  whole  houfe,,  give  him  thanks ;  and  then,  that  every 
"  member  might,  as  a  teftimony  of  his  particular  acknow- 
"  ledgment,  ftir  or  move  his  hat  towards  him  :"  the  which 
(though  not  ordered)  when  very  many  did,  the  lord  Falk- 
land, who  believed  the  fervice  itfelf  not  to  be  of  that  mo- 
ment, and  that  an  honourable  and  generous  perfon  could  not 
have  Hooped  to  it  for  any  recompenfe,  inftead  of  moving 
his  hat,  ftretched  both  his  arms  out,  and  clafped  his  hands 
together  upon  the  crown  of  his  hat,  and  held  it  clofe  down 
to'his  head,  that  all  men  might  fee  how  odious  that  flattery 
was  to  him,  and  the  very  approbation  of  the  perfon,  though 
at  that  time  moft  popular,  He  was  conftant  and  pertinaci- 
ous in  whatfoever  he  refolved  to  do,  and  not  to  be  wearied 
by  any  pains  that  were  neceflary  to  that  end.  And  there- 
fore having  once  refolved  not  to  fee  London,  which  he  loved 
above  all  places,  till  he  had  perfectly  learned  the  Greek 
tonsrue,  he  went  to  his  own  houfe  in  the  country,  and  pur- 

*•«•'  * «  i 

fued  it  with  that  indefatigable  induftry,  that  it  will  not  be 
believed  in  how  ftiort  a  time  he  was  mafter  of  it,  and  accu- 
rately read  all  the  Greek  hiftorians.  He  had  a  courage  of 
the  moft  clear  and  keen  temper,  and  fo  far  from  fear,  that 
he  feemed  not  without  fome  appetite  of  danger ;  and  there- 
fore, upon  any  occafion  of  action,  he  always  engaged  his 
perfon  in  thofe  troops,  which  he  thought,  by  the  forward- 
hefs  of  the  commanders,  to  be  moft  like  to  be  fartheft  en- 
gaged ;  and  in  all  fuch  encounters  he  had  about  him  an  ex- 
traordinary chearfulnefs,  without  at  all  affecting  the  execu- 
tion that  ufually  attended  them ;  in  which  he  took  no  de- 
light, but  took  pains  to  prevent  it,  where  it  was  not  by  re- 
fiftance  made  neceflary.  At  Edge-hill,  when  the  enemy 
•was  routed,  he  was  like  to  have  incurred  great  peril,  by  in- 
terpofmg  to  fave  thofe  who  had  thrown  away  their  arms, 

and  a/ainft  whom,  it  may  be,  others  were  more  fierce  for 

•  i 
their  having  thrown  them  away  :  fo  that  a  man  might  think: 

he  came  into  the  field,  chiefly  out  of  curiofity  to  fee  the 
face  of  danger,  and  charity  to  prevent  the  fhedding  of  blood. 
Yet  in  his  natural  inclination,  he  acknowledged  he  was  ad- 
dicted to  the  profeiTion  of  a  foldier.  Many  attempts  were 
made  upon  him,  by  the  inftigatibn  of  his  mother  (who 
was  a  lady  of  another  perfuaiion  in  religion,  and  of  a  moft 
mafculine  undemanding,  allayed  with  the  paffion  and  infir- 
mities of  her  own  fex)  to  pervert  him  in  his  piety  to  the 
church  of  England,  and  to  reconcile  him  to  that  of  Rome ; 

ij~)  f 

which  they  profecuted  with  the  more  confidence,  became 
he  declined  no  opportunity  or  occafion  of  conference  with 
thofe  of  that  religion,  whether  priefls  or  laicks ;  diligently 

ftudied 
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$udied  the  controverfies,  and,  as  was  obferved  before,  ex- 
actly read  all,  or  thechoiceft  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  fathers, 
and  having  a  memory  fo  ftupendous,  that  he  remembered  on 
all  occafions,  whatibever  he  read.     He  was  fo  great  an  ene- 
my to  that  paffion  and  uncharitablenefs  which  he   faw  pro- 
duced by   difference  of  opinion  in  matters  of  religion,  that    . 
in  all  thofe  difputations  with  priefts,  and  others  of  the  Ro- 
man church,  he  affected   to  manifeft  all  pofftble  civility  to 
their  perfons  and  eftimation  of  their  parts  :  but  this   charity 
towards  them  was  much  lellened,  and   any  correfpondence 
with  them  quite   declined,  when,  by  fmifter  arts  they  had 
corrupted   his  two  younger   brothers,  being  both   children, 
and  ftolen  them  from  his  houfe,  and  tranfported  them  be- 
yond feas,  and  perverted  his  fifters  :  upon  which  occafion  he 
wrote  two  large  difcourfes  againft  the  principal  pofitions  of 
that  religion,  with  that  fharpnefs  of  wit  and  full  weight  of 
reafon,  that  the  church  (fays  lord  Clarendon)  is  deprived  of 
great  jewels  in  the  concealment  of  them,  and  that  they  are 
not  publifhed  to  the  world  [c].  As  to  his  perfonhe  was  little, 
and  of  no  great  ftrength  :  his  hair  was  blackim  and  fome- 
what  flaggy ;  and  his  eye  black  and  lively.     His  body  was 
buried  in  the  church  of  Great  Tew.     His  ufual  faying  was, 
cc  I  pity  unlearned  gentlemen  in  a  rainy  day." 

[c]  Bifhop  Barlow  (Genuine  re-  "  them,  which  were  fignificant  and 

mains,  p.  329.)  fays,  "  That  when  "  pertinent  to  his  purpofe."  Biogr. 

"  mr.  Chiliingworth  undertook  the  Brit. 

tc  defence  of  dr.  Potter's  book  a-         His  writings  are,   i.  Poems.     2. 

"  gainft  the  jefuit,  he  was  almoft  Speeches,  viz.  A  fpeech  of  unifor- 

"  continually  at  Tew  with  my  lord  mity.    A  fpeech  of  evil  counfeliors, 

*f  Falkland,  examining  the  reafons  about  the  king,  1640.  A  fpeech  con- 

"  of  both  parties,    pro  and  con,  cerning  John  lordFinch  and  the  judg- 

'*  and   their  invalidity    or    confe-  es.   A  draught  of  a  fpeech  concern - 

"  quence  ;    where    rnr.    Chilling-  ing  epifcopacy  was  found  among  his 

*«  worth   had    the    benefit  of  my  papers,  and  publifhed  at  Oxford  in 

<£  lord's  company  and  his  good  li-  1644.     A  difcourfe  concerning  e- 

*'  brary.     The  benefit  he  had  by  pifcopacy,  London,  1660.     A  dif- 

"  my  lord"s  company  and  rational  coutfe  of   the   infallibility  of  the 

"  difcourfe  was  very  great,  as  mr.  church   of    Rome,  Gxiord,    1645. 

*'  Chiliingworth    would    modeftly  A  view   of  fome  exceptions  made 

"  and  truly  confefs.     And  fo  was  againfl  the  difcourfe  of  the  infalli- 

<(  alfo  that  which  he  received  from  bility  of  the  church  of  Rome,  Ox- 

"  his  library,  which  was  well  fur-  ford,   1646.     A   letter  to  mr.   F, 

"  nifhed  with  choice  books,  fuch  M.  anno  1636,  printed  at  the  end 

as    mr.    Chillingworth    neither  of  mr.  Charles  Gataker's  Anfwer 

had,  nor  ever  heard  of  many  of  to    five    captious    queflions,    pro- 

them,   till   my  lord  fhewed  him  pounded  by  a  faclor  for  the  papa- 

"  the   books  and  the  paffages   in.  cy,    &c.     Wood.     Biogr.  Brit. 

CASAUBON  (ISAAC)  a  learned  critic,  was  born  at 
Geneva,  February  18,   1559.     The  firft  part  of  his  educa- 
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r.  Brit,  tion  he  received  from  hir,  father,  and  at  nine  years  of  age 
could  fpealc,  and  write  Latin  readily  and  correctly.  But  his 
father's  engagements  obliging  him  .to  be  almofl  always  ab- 
fent  from  home  for  three  years,  he  entirely  forgot  all  that 
he  had  learned  of  him.  In  15/8,  he  was  lent  to  piofecute 
his  (Indies  at  Geneva,  and  quickly  recovered  the  time  he 
had  loft.  He  learned  Greek  of  Francis  Portus  the  Cretan, 
and  was  chofcn  profcfibr  in  Portus's  room  in  1582,  when 
he  was  but  twenty-three  years  of  age.  In  1583,  he  pub- 
lifhed  his  notes  on  Diogenes  Laertius,  and  dedicated  them 
to  his  father,  who  commended  him,  but  told  him  at  the 
fame  time,  "  He  fhould  like  better  one  note  of  his  upon 
"  the  holy  fcriptures,  than  all  the  pains  he  could  beftow 
"  upon  profane  authors,"  The  enfuing  year  he  printed 
his  lectures  upon  Theocritus,  which  he  dedicated  to  Henry 
Stephens,  the  celebrated  printer,  whofe  daughter  he  mar- 
ried on  the  twenty-eighth  of  April,  1586.  In  the  follow- 
ing year,  his  commentary  on  Strabo's  geography  was  pub- 
lifii^d  ~.t  Geneva.  His  edition  of  the  New  Teilament  alfo 
appeared  this  year;  and  in  1588  were  printed  his  notes  upon 
Dionyfms  Halicarnaflenfis.  In  the  following  year,  he  pub- 
lifhed  his  notes  on  Polyamus's  Stratagemata  [A],  and  on 
Dicaearchus  ;  and  in  1590,  his  edition  of  Ariftotle  in  Greek 
and  Latin,  was  printed.  The  next  year  he  publiihed  an  e- 
dition  of  Pliny's  letters  with  fhort  notes,  and  the  ancient 
La  .in  panegyricks  [B].  He  publiihed  his  edition  of  Theo- 
phraitus's  characters  in  1592  [c],  and  Apuleius's  apology  in 
1594,  and  his  commentary  on  Suetonius  in  1595.  After  con- 
tinuing fourteen  years  profeflbr  of  the  Greek  tongue  at  Ge- 
neva, he  went,  about  the  end  of  the  year  1596,  to  be  profef- 
icr  of  Greek  and  Latin  at  Montpelier,  with  a  more  confider- 
abl  j  fa-ary  than  he  had  at  Geneva.  What  was  promifed  him 
here  was  not  performed:  the  abatements  made  in  his  falary, 
which  was  alfo  not  regularly  paid,  with  fome  other  uneannefTes, 
almoft  determined  him  to  return  foon  to  Geneva.  But  going 


[A]  Ou'Mlxm   was  the  firft  who  by  the  cnre  of  his  friends,  and  par- 

pubiiihed    the    Greek   text  of  this  ticularly  of  Joieph  Scaliger,  about 

;ai\,  or.     The  Latin  verfion  joined  a  year  after. 

to  tt.  was  "clone  by  Juftus  Vulteius,         [c]  The  third  edition  printed  in 

and  ffi-ft  publifhed  in  1550.  1612,  is  more  correft  than  the  for- 

[E]   In  1591,  he   complains  bit-  mer,  being   reviled  by  the  author. 

terly  of  embarrarTments,  occasioned  Cafaubon's  edition  of  Theophraftus 

by  being  bound  in  a  ^reat  fum  for  is  lliJl   highly   eileemed,    and  was 

mr.  "Wotton  ah  Englifhman,  which  one  of  thole  works  which  procured 

he  was  forced  to  pay.     This  ftnti-  him  moft  reputation.    Joieph  Scali- 

tened  him,  till  he  was  reirnbmied  ger  highly  extols  it.     Gen.  Dift. 

1598, 
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to  Lyons  in  1598,  M.  de  Vicq,  a  confiderable  man  at  Lyons, 
to  whom  Cafaubon  had  been  recommended,  took  him  into  his 
houfe,  and  carried  him  with  him  to  Paris  ;  where  he  was  pre- 
fented  to  king  Henry  IV.  who  offered  him  a  profeffor's  place 
at  Paris.  Cafaubon  remained  for  fome  time  in  fufpenfe,  which 
courfe  to  take,  but  at  laft  went  back  to  Montpelier.  Not 
long  after,  he  received  a  letter  from  the  king,  dated  January 
3,  1599,  inviting  him  to  Paris,  in  order  to  be  profellbr  of 
belles  lettres.  He  fet  out  for  that  city  on  the  26th  of  Fe- 
bruary following.  When  he  arrived  at  Lyons  in  his  way 
thither  M.  de  Vicq  advifed  him  to  flay  with  him,  till  the 
king's  arrival,  which  was  foon  expected.  Having  long  wait- 
ed in  vain  for  the  king,  he  made  a  journey  to  Geneva, 
and  then  went  to  Paris.  The  king  gave  him  a  favourable 
reception  ;  but  from  the  iealoufy  of  fome  of  the  other  pro- 
feflbrs,  and  his  being  a  proteftant,  he  received  much  trouble 
and  vexation,  and  loft  the  profeiTorfhip  of  which  he  had  a 
promife.  He  was  appointed  one  of  the  judges  on  the  pro- 
teftants'  fide,  at  the  conference  held  at  Fontainebleau,  be- 
tween du  Perron,  bifhop  of  Evereux  and  Philip  du  Pieilis  Mor- 
nay.  Having  returned  to  Lyons  on  the  3<Dth  of 'May,  1600,  to 
haften  the  impreiTion  of  his  Athenseus,  which  was  printing 
there,  he  unluckily  incurred  the  difpleafure  of  his  great 
friend  M.  d«  Vicq,  (who  had  all  along  entertained  him  and 
his  whole  family  in  his  houfe  when  they  were  in  that  city) 
by  refufing  to  accompany  him  into  Switzerland.  Cafaubon 
was  afraid  of  lofmg,  in  the  mean  time,  the  place  of  library 
keeper  to  the  French  king,  of  which  he  had  a  promife,  and 
which  from  the  librarian's  iilnefs  was  likely  to  become  foon 
vacant.  Returning  to  Paris  with  his  wife  and  family,  the 
September  following,  he  was  well  received  by  the  king  and  by 
many  perfons  of  diftinction,  and' read  private  lectures.  At  the 
fame  time  he  publifhed  feveral  of  the  ancients  [D],  and 
made  fuch  proficiency  in  learning  Arabick,  that  he  under- 
took to  compile  a  dictionary  of  it,  and  tranilated  fome  books 
of  that  language  into  Latin.  The  uncafmefs  he  received  at 

o       o 

[DjVLz.HiftoriseAuguftaefcnpto-  164.7.     Jofeph  Scaliger  ufed  to  fay 

rescumcommentarioIfaaciCafaubo-  of  them,  that  the  fauce  was  better 

ni, Paris,  1603,  1620.  Leiden  1670.  than  the  filh.     De  fatyrica  Grseco- 

Diatriba  ad  Dionis  Chryfoitomi  o-  rum   poeli    et  Romanorum   fatyra, 

rationed,  Paris  1604.    Perfii  fatyras  libri   duo,    Paris    1605.      Gregorii 

ex   recenfione  et  cum  commentariis  NyfFeni  epiftolaadEuftathiam,  Am- 

IlaaciCafauboni,  Paris  1605.  Thefe  brofiam,  et  BaiiiifTam,  Graece  etLa- 

notes  upon  Perfius,  aretheleftureshe  tine,  cumnotislf.  Caiauboni,  1606. 

had  formerly  read  at  Geneva.  They  A  complete  lift  of  his  works  may  be 

were    enlarged    in   the   edition   of  ieen  in  ihe  JBiug-raphia  Eritanrsica. 

°  Ti 

raris, 
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Paris,  made  him  defirous  of  leaving  it;  but  Henry  IV.  aug- 
mented his  penfion  with  two  hundred  crowns ;  ana  in  the 
end  of  1603,  Cafaubon  came  into  pofleflion  of  the  place  of 
the  king's  library  keeper,  vacant  by  the  death  of  Gofielin. 
He  wrote  in  1607,  on  occafion  of  the  famous  difpute  be- 
tween pope  Paul  V.  and  the  repviblick  of  Venice,  a  treatife 
De  libertate  ecclefiaftica,  containing  a  vindication  of  the 
rights  of  fovereigns  againft  the  encroachments  of  the  church 
of  Rome.  But  thofe  differences  being  adjufted  while  the 
book  was  printing,  king  Henry  IV.  caufed  it  to  be  fuppref- 
fed.  However,  Cafaubon  having  fent  the  fheets  as  they 
were  printed  to  fome  of  his  friends,  a  few  copies  v/ere  by 
that  means  preferved.  By  order  of  the  king,  who  was  de- 
firous  of  gaining  him  over  to  the  catholick  religion,  he  had, 
in  1609,  a  conference  with  cardinal  du  Perron,  upon  the 
controverted  points  ;  but  it  had  no  effecl:  upon  Cafaubon, 
who  died  a  proteftant. 

This  year  he  publifhed  at  Paris  his  edition  of  Polybius, 
under  the  following  title  Polybii  opera,  Graece  et  Latine, 
ex  'verfione  Ifaaci  Cafauboni.  Accedit  jf^Eneas  Taclicus  de 
toleranda  obfidione,  Greece  et  Latine.  The  Latin  verfion 
of  thefe  two  authors  was  done  by  Cafaubon,  who  intended 
to  write  a  commentary  on  them  ;  but  went  no  further  than 
the  firft  book  of  Polybius,  being  hindered  by  death.  The 
great  Thuanus  and  Fronto-Ducaeus  the  jefuit,  were  fo  pleafed 
with  this  Latin  verfion,  that  they  faid  it  was  not  eafy  to 
Gen.  Dia.  determine,  whether  Cafaubon  had  tranflated  Polybius,  or  Po- 
lybius Cafaubon.  Prefixed  to  it  is  a  dedication  to  his  majefty, 
which  pafTes  for  a  mafter-piece  of  the  kind  :  indeed  Ca- 
faubon had  a  talent  for  fuch  pieces,  as  well  as  for  prefaces. 
In  the  former  he  praifed  without  low  fertility,  and  in  a  man- 
Ibid,  ner  very  remote  from  flattery ;  in  the  latter  he  laid  open  the 
defign  and  excellencies  of  the'  book  he  publifhed,  without 
orientation,  and  with  an  air  of  modeily.  So  that  he  may 
ferve  as  a  model  for  fuch  performances,  which  ought  fo 
much  the  lefs  to  be  neglected,  as  they  firft  offer  themfelves 
to  the  reader's  view,  and  are  defigned  to  prejudice  him  in 
favour  of  the  book  itfelf.  Cafaubon  expected  a  considerable 
prefent  from  the  king  for  this  dedication  ;  but  his  religion.) 
as  he  informs  us  himielf,  prevented  him  from  receiving  any 
Novdles  de  thing  :  to  which  mr.  Bernard  adds,  that  Henry  IV.  being 
R«puh.  des  no  great  fcholar,  did  not  know  the  value  of  the  prefent. 
In  1610  he  received  two  very  fenfible  blows,  one  by  the 
murder  of  king  Henry  IV.  which  deprived  him  of  all  hopes 
of  keeping  his  place  of  librarian,  the  other,  the  converiion 

of 
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of  his  deleft  Ton  to  popery.     The  lofs  of  the  king  his  patron 
and  protector,  made  him  refclve  to  come  over  into  England, 
whither  he  had  often  been  invited  by  king  James  I.     He  ar- 
rived in  this  country  in  October  1610.     The  king  took  great 
pleafure  in  convening  with  him,  admitted  him  feveral  times 
to    eat  at  his  own  table,  and  made  him  a  prefent  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty  pounds  to  enable  him  to  vifit  the  univerfi- 
ties  of  Oxford   and  Cambridge.     On  the  third  of  January, 
i6n,  Cafaubon  was  made  a  denizon ;  and  on  the  igth  of 
the    fame  month  the  king  granted  him  a  penfion   of  three 
hundred  pounds,  as  alfo  two   prebends,  one  at  Canterbury, 
and  the  other  at  Weftminfter.     His  majefty  likewife  wrote 
to  the  queen  regent  of  France,  deflring  that  he  might  be 
permitted    to  ftay   longer  in  England  than  fhe  had  at  firft 
allowed  him.     Cafaubon  did  not  long  enjoy  thofe  great  ad- 
vantages.    A  powerful  diforder,  occafioned  by  his  having  a 
double  bladder,  cut  him  off  on  the  firfr.  of  July?   1614,  in 
the  55th  year  of  his  age.     He  was  buried  in  Weftminfter 
abbey,  where  there  is  a  monument  creeled  to  his  memory., 
He  had  twenty  children  by  his  wife. 

CASAUBON  (MERIC)  fon  of  the  preceding,   was 
born  at  Geneva,  Auguft  14,  1599.     His  firft  education  he 
received  at  Sedan.     Coming  to  England  with  his  father,  he 
was  in  1649  ^ent  to  Chrift  church  college,  Oxford,  and  foon 
after  elected  a  ftudent  of  that  houfe,  and  took  both  his  de- 
grees in  arts.     In  1621  he  publifhed  a  defence  of  his  father, 
againft  the  calumnies   of  certain  Roman  catholicks.     This 
piece  made  him  known  to  king  James  I.  and  procured  him  a 
confiderable  reputation  abroad.     Three  years  after  he  pub- 
limed  another  vindication  of  his  father.     About  this  time  he 
was  collated  by  dr.  Lancelot  Andrews,  bifhop  of  Winchef- 
ter,  to  the  rectory  of  Bledon  in  Somerfetfhire  ;  and  the  i^th 
of  June  1628,  he  took  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  divinity.  He 
had  now  formed  the  defign  of  continuing  his  father's  Exer- 
citations,    againft  Baronius's  Annals,    but  was  diverted    by 
fome  accidents.    And  when  he  refumed  it  afterwards,  under 
the  patronage  of  archbilhop  Laud,  his  great  friend,  the  ci-  Wood  A- 
vil  wars  broke  out,  and  he  was  fo  much  involved  in  the  di-  then-  vo'« 
ftrefs  common  to  multitudes  at  that  time,  that  having  no  x 
fixed  habitation,  he  was    forced   to  fell  a  good  part  of  his 
books,  and  in  the  end,  after  about  twenty  years  fufFerings, 
being  grown  fo  old  and  infirm,  that  he  could  not  expect  to 
live  many  years,  he  was  forced  wholly  to  lay  afide  his  un- 
dertaking. 
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dcrtaking.  On  the  I9th  of  June  1628,  he  was  made  pre- 
bendary of  Canterbury,  through  the  intcreft  of  bifhcp  Laud. 
In  1631,  he  published  at  London,  Optati  libri  vii.  dc  fchif- 
mate  Donatiftarum>  with  notes  and  amendments  ;  and  in 
1634,  a  tranflation  into  Englifh  of  M.  Aurelius  Antoninus's 
meditations.  The  fame  year,  bifhop  Laud  who  had  been  pro- 
moted to  the  archbifhoprick  of  Canterbury,  collated  him  on 
.the  4th  of  October,  to  the  vicarage  of  Minfter,  in  the  ifle 
of  Thanet,  and  on  the  25th  of  the  fame  month,  he  was  in- 
ducted into  the  vicarage  of  Monckton  in  that  iiland.  The 
Gen.  Dift.  3ift  of  Auguft,  1636,  he  was  created  doctor  in  divinity,  by 
order  of  king  Charles  I.  In  1638,  he  published  A  treatife 
of  ufe  and  cuftom.  This  is  the  whole  title  ;  but  as  the  au- 
thor himfeif  obferves  in  another  of  his  pieces,  there  might 
be  added,  in  things  natural,  civil,  and  divine.  The  occafion 
of  this  treatife,  he  tells  us,  was  his  being  at  that  time  much 
troubled,  and  as  he  thought  injured,  by  what  in  the  law  of 
this  realm  goes  under  the  name  of  cuflom,  to  him  before  lit- 
tle known.  About  the  year  1644,  during  the  heat  of  the 
civil  wars,  he  was  deprived  of  his  preferments,  fined,  and 
Wood.  imprifoned.  In  1649,  his  intimate  acquaintance  mr.  Greaves, 
Gen.  Dift.  of  Gray's  Inn,  brought  him  a  meflage,  that  Oliver  Crom- 
Biogr.  Brit.  we]]^  then  lieutenant  general  of  the  parliament  forces,  de- 
fired  to  confer  with  him  about  matters  of  moment.  But 
Cafaubon's  wife  being  lately  dead,  and  not,  as  he  faid,  bu- 
ried, he  defired  to  be  excufed.  Greaves  coming  again,  dr. 
Cafaubon,  uneafy  left  fome  evil  fhould  follow,  aiked  him  the 
occafion  of  the  mefTage  ;  Greaves  refufed  to  tell  it,  and  went 
away  a  fecond  time.  However,  he  returned  again,  and  told 
Cafaubon  that  the  lieutenant  general  purpofed  to  promote 
him,  and  to  employ  his  pen  in  writing  a  hiftory  of  the  late 
war,  in  which  he  defired  that  matters  of  fact  might  be  im- 
partially reprefented.  Cafaubon  returned  his  thanks  for  the 
honour  intended  him,  but  declared,  that  he  was  unfit  in  fe- 
veral  refpects  for  fuch  a  tafk,  and  that,  how  impartial  foever 
he  might  be,  his  iubject  would  force  him  to  make  many 
reflections  ungrateful  to  his  lordfhip.  Notwithstanding  this 
anfwer,  Cromwell,  fenfible  of  his  worth,  ordered  three  or 
four  hundred  pounds  to  be  paid  to  him  by  a  bookfeller  in 
London,  whofe  name  was  Cromwell,  on  demand,  without 
requiring  from  him  any  acknowledgment  of  his  benefactor. 
But  this  offer  he  rejected,  though  his  circumftances  were 
then  mean.  At  the  fame  time  it  was  proppfed  by  mr. 
Greaves,  who  belonged  to  the  library  at  St.  James's,  that  if 
Cafaubon  would  gratify  Cromwell  in  the  requeft  above-men- 
tioned. 

v.  ** 
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tioned,  all  his  father's  books,  which  were  then  in  the  royal 
library,  having  been  purchafed  by  king  James,  fhould  be  re- 
ftored  to  him;  and  a  peniion  of  three  hundred  a  year  paid 
to  the  family  as  long  as  the  youngeft  fon  of  dr,  jCafaubon 
fhould  live  ;  but  this  was  likewife  refufed.  Not  long  after,  Biogr.  Brit* 
an  offer  was  made  him,  by  the  ambafiador  of  Chriftina 
queen  of  Sweden,  of  the  government  of  one,  or  the  infpec- 
tion  of  all  the  univerfities  of  that  kingdom,  with  a  confider- 
able  falary  for  himfelf,  and  a  fettlement  of  three  hundred 
pounds  a  year  upon  his  eldeft  fon  d  ring  life.  But  having 
refolved  to  fpend  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  England,  he 
declined  this  propofaL 

At  the  reftoration  of  king  Charles  II.  he  recovered  all  his 
fpiritual  preferments,  and   continued  writing  books  [A]  till 
his  death,  which  happened  July  14,   1671,  in  the  ieventy- 
fecond  year  of  his  age.     Mr.  Wood   tells   us,  that  he  was 
(killed  in  various  parts  of  literature,  though   not  very  accu-  Hift.  etant. 
rately,  but  tha::  his  chief  talent   lay   in   critical  learning,  in  pxon'  Jlb- 
which   he  was  probably  aflifted  by  his  father's  papers.     He "'  p' 2  2* 
was  eminent  for  his  piety,  his  charity  to  the  poor,  his  cour- 
teous   and   affable  difpoiition.     Ke  afcribed  to  Des  Cartes 's 
philoibphy,   the  little   inclination  which  people  had,  in  his 
time,  for  the  ftudy  of  polite  literature.     He  had  feveral  chil-  Gen.  Dift. 
dren,  but   none  of  them   made    any  figure    in  the  learned 
world. 

[A]  See  a  lift  of  them  in  the  Ge-  and  fome  fpirits,  &c.  with  a  long1 

fleral   Dictionary.      Among   other  preface  to  confirm  the  truth  of  the 

pieces  hepublifned  A  true  and  faith-  relation  with  regard  to  Ipirits.  Lon- 

ful  relation,  of  what  patted  for  ma-  don,   1659. 
jiy  years,   between   dr.   John  Dee 

CASIMIR  (MATTHIAS  SARBIEWSKI)  a  jefuit  of  Po- 
land, and  moil  excellent  Latin  poet,  was  born  in  the  year 
1597,  and  is,  fays  monfieur  Baillet,  an  exception  to   a  ge- 
neral rule  of  Anitotle    and    others    of  the   ancients,  which 
teaches  us  to  expect  nothing  ingenious  and  delicate  from  the 
climates   of  the  north.     The  odes,  epodes,  and  epigrams  of  Jugemen« 
this  poet  have  not  been  thought  inferior  to  fome  productions  ^es  s?avan*» 
of  the  fineft  wits  of  ancient  Greece  and  Rome  ;  and  Gro-  ^g]  pj^ 
tius,  Daniel  Heinfms,  and   many  others,  have  not  fcrupled  i6zz. 
to  affirm*  that  he  is  not  only  equal,  but  fometimes  fuperior, 
even  to  Horace  himfelf.     Rapin  has  not  gone  fo  high  in  his 
praifes  of  Caumir  :  he   allows  him  to  have  a  great  deal  of 
^re    and    fublimity    in    his   compofitions,   but   declares   him 
wanting  in  point  of  purity.     Others,  who  have  owned  his  Reflex,  fur 
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vivida  vis  animi,  his   great  force  of  genius,   have  criticifcd 

him  as  too  extravagant  and  ftrained  in  his  exprefTions  ;  and 

all/  I  think,  fay,  that  his  epigrams  are  much  inferior  to  his 

odes.     Menage,  though  he  was  not  at  all  infenfible  of  Ca- 

fimir's  high  merit,  has  yet  been  a  little  fevere  upon  what  he 

Obferv.  fur  calls  his  vanity.     The  poor  father,  in  an  ode  to  pope  Urban 

le  2.  livrc     VIII.  has,  according  to  the  ufual  privilege  of  poets,  boldlv 

des  poefies  ,    .  ,  ,.  rV*  i     o-  * 

<3e  Malher-  proclaimed  the  immortality  or  his  productions ;  and  fays, 
t>e,  p.  116.  that  Horace  fhall  not  go  to  heaven  alone,  but  that  he  alfo 
Pans  17*3.  wju  attend  him,  and  be  a  companion  of  his  immortality. 

Non  folus  olim  praspes  Horatius 

Ibit  biformis  per  liquidum  sethera 

Vates  ;  olorinifve  late 

Cantibus,  /Eoliove  terras 
Temnet  volatu.     Me  quoque  deildes 
Tranare  nimbos,  me  zephyris  fuper 

Impune  pendcre,  et  fereno 

Calliope  dedit  ire  ccelo,  &c. 

i 

But,  fays  Baillet,  ought  mr.  Menage  to  have  taken  occa- 

fion  from  this,  to  fay,  that  even  thofe,  who  make  a  profef- 

fion  of  humility,  are  as  full  of  pride  as  ever  they  can  hold ; 

and  to  lay  it  down  as  a  general  character,  which  will  fuit 

« - .  all  poets  of  the  religious  order  ? 

In  the  mean  time  Cafimir  was  not  fo  attached  to  Horace, 
but  that  he  had  a  very  great  regard  for  Virgil ;  and  he  had 
actually  begun  to  imitate  him  alfo  in  an  epick  poem,  called 
the  Lefciade,  which  he  had  divided  into  twelve  books.  But 
before  he  had  made  any  great  progrefs  in  this  work,  he  had 
the  misfortune  to  die  in  the  vigour  of  his  age.  His  death 
happened  at  Warfaw,  upon  the  fecond  of  April,  in  the  year 
1640  ;  fince  which  there  have  been  many  editions  of  his 
poems. 

C  ASS  IN  I  (JOHANNES  DOMINICUS)  a  moft  excellent 
aftronomer,  was  born  of  noble  parents,  at  a  town  in  Pied- 
mont in  Italy,  upon  the  eighth  of  June  in  the  year  1635. 
After  he  had  laid  a  proper  foundation  for  his  ftudies  at-home, 
he  was  fent  to  continue  them  in  a  college  of  jefuits  at  Ge- 
noa. He  had  an  uncommon  turn  for  Latin  poetry,  which 
be  exercifed  fo  very  early,  that  fome  poems  of  his  were 
publifhed  when  he  was  but  eleven  years  old.  At  length  he 
happened  upon  fome  books  of  aftronomy,  which  he  read, 
and  obferved  upon  with  great  eagernefs ;  and  felt  in  himfelf 
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a  ftrong  propenfity  to  proceed  farther  in  that  fcience.  He 
purfued  the  bent  of  his  inclinations,  and  in  a  fhort  time 
made  fo  amazing  a  progrefs,  that  in  the  year  1650,  the  fe- 
nate  of  Bologne  invited  him  to  be  their  publick  mathemati- 
cal profefior.  He  was  not  more  than  fifteen  years  of  age, 
when  he  went  to  Bologne,  where  he  taught  mathematicks, 
and  made  observations  upon  the  heavens,  with  great  aflidui- 
ty  and  diligence.  In  the  year  1652,  a  comet  appeared  at 
Bologne,  which  he  obferved  with  great  accuracy  j  and  dif- 
covered,  that  comets  were  not  bodies  accidentally  generated 
in  the  heavenly  regions,  as  had  ufually  been  fuppofed,  but 
of  the  fame  nature,  and  probably  governed  by  the  fame  laws, 
as  the  planets.  The  fame  year  he  folved  an  agronomical 
problem,  which  Kepler  and  Bullialdus  had  given  up  as  in- 
folvable  ;  it  was,  to  determine  geometrically  the  apogee  and 
eccentricity  of  a  planet  from  its  true  and  mean  place.  In 
the  year  1653,  when  a  church  of  Bologne  was  repaired  and 
enlarged,  he  obtained  leave  of  the  fenate  to  correct  and  fet- 
tle a  meridian  line,  which  had  been  drawn  by  an  aftrono- 
mer  in  the  year  1575.  Thefe  were  prodigious  things  for  one, 
who  had  not  yet  attained  his  twentieth  year.  In  the  year 
1657,  he  attended,  as  an  afliilant,  a  nobleman,  who  was 
fent  to  Rome  to  compofe  fome  differences,  which  had  arifen 
between  Bologne  and  Ferrara,  from  the  inundations  of  the 
Po  ;  and  fhewed  fo  much  fkill  and  judgment  in  the  manage- 
ment of  that  affair,  that  in  the  year  1663,  Marius  Chigi, 
brother  of  pope  Alexander  VII.  appointed  him  infpecStor  ge- 
neral of  the  fortifications  of  the  caftle  of  Urbino  ;  and  he 
had  afterwards  committed  to  him  the  care  of  all  the  rivers  in 
the  ecclefiaftical  flate. 

In  the  mean  time  he  did  not  neglect  his  agronomical  flu- 
dies,  but  cultivated  them  with  great  care.  He  difcovered 
many  new  things  in  Mars  and  Venus,  efpecially  the  revolu- 
tion of  Mars  round  his  own  axis  :  but  his  principal  point 
in  view  was  to  fettle  an  accurate  theory  of  Jupiter's  fatel- 
lites,  which  after  much  labour  and  watching  he  happily  ef- 
fected, and  publifhed  it  at  Rome,  among  other  aftronomi- 
cal pieces,  in  the  year  1666,  Picard,  the  French  afrrono- 
mer,  getting  CaiTmi's  tables  cf  Jupiter's  fatellites,  found 
them  fo  very  exact,  that  he  conceived  the  higheft  opinion 
of  his  (kill  5  and  from  that  time  his  fame  increafed  fo  faft 
in  France,  that  Lewis  XIV.  defired  to  have  him  a  member 
of  the  academy.  Caffini  however  could  not  leave  his  fta- 
tion,  without  leave  of  his  fuperiors  ;  and  therefore  Lewis 
requeued  of  pope  Clement  IX.  and  of  the  fenate  of  Bo- 
logne, 
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logne,  that  Caflini  might  be  permitted  to  come  into  France. 
Leave  was  granted  for  fix  years  ;  and  Caflini  came  to  Paris 
in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1669,  where  he  was  immedi- 
ately made  the  king's  aftronqmer.  When  this  term  was 
near  expiring,  the  pope  and  the  fenate  of  Bologne  infifted 
upon  Caffinfs  return.,  on  pain  of  forfeiting  his  revenues 
and  emoluments,  which  had  hitherto  been  remitted  to  him; 
but  the  miniftcr  Colbert  prevailed  on  him  to  ftay,  and  he 
was  naturalized  in  the  latter  end  of  1673,  in  which  fame 
year  he  alfo  took  a  wife. 

The  royal  obfcrvatory  at  Paris  had  been  fmilhed  fome 
lime.  The  occafion  of  its  being  built  was  this.  In 
the  year  1638,  the  famous  Minim  Merfennus  was  the  au- 
thor and  inftitutor  of  a  fociety,  where  feveral  ingenious 
and  learned  men  met  together  to  talk  upon  phyfical  and 
•  agronomical  fubjects,  among  whom  were  GafTendus,  Des 
Cartes,  Monmour,  Thevenot,  Bullialdus,  our  country- 
man Hcbbes,  &c.  and  this  fociety  was  kept  up  by  a  fuc- 
ceffion  of  fuch  men  for  many  years.  At  length  Lewis 
XIV.  confidering,  that  a  number  of  fuch  men,  acting  in  a 
body  would  fucceed  abundantly  better  in  the  promotion  of 
fcience,  than  if  they  acled  feparately,  each  in  his  particular 
art  or  province,  eftabliihed  under  the  direclion  of  Colbert, 
in  the  year  1666,  the  royal  academy  of  fciences  :  and  for 
the  advancement  of  aftronomy  in  particular,  erected  the 
royal  cbfervatory  at  Paris,  and  furaifhed  it  with  all  kinds  of 
inftruments,  that  were  neceffary  to  make  obfervations.  The 
foundation  of  this  noble  pile  was  laid  in  the  year  1667,  and 
the  building  completed  in  the  year  1670.  Caffini  was  ap- 
pointed to  be  the  iirft  inhabiter  of  the  obfervatory ;  and  he 
took  poifleffion  of  it  in  September  1671,  when  he  fet  him- 
felf  in  good  earneir.  to  the  bufmefs  of  his  profeilion.  In 
the  year  1672,  he  endeavoured  to  determine  the  parallax  of 
Mars  and  the  fun,  by  comparing  fome  obfervations  which 
he  made  at  Paris,  with  fome  which  were  made  at  the  fame 
rime  in  America.  In  the  year  1677,  he  demonstrated  the 
diurnal  revolution  of  Jupiter  round  his  axis,  to  be  perform- 
ed in  nine  hours  and  fifty  eight  minutes,  from  the  motion 
of  a  fpot  in  one  of  his  larger  belts.  In  the  year  1684,  he 
difcGvercd  four  fatellites  of  Saturn,  befides  that,  which  Huy- 
gens  had  found  out.  In  the  year  1693,  he  publifhed  a  new 
edition  of  hir>  Tables  of  Jupiter's  fatellites,  corrected  by  la- 
ter -obfervations.  In  the  year  1695,  he  took  a  journey  to 
Bolosne,  to  examine  the  meridian  line,  which  he  had  lixed 
there  in  the  year  1655  ;  and  he  ihewed,  in  the  prefence  of 
fivcul  eminent  mathematicians,  that  it  had  not  varied  in  the 
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ieaft,  during  that  forty  years.  In  the  year  1700,  he  con- 
tinued the  meridian  line  through  France,  which  Picard  had 
begun,  to  the  extremeft  ibuthern  part  of  that  country. 

After  Cailini  had  inhabited  the  royal  obfervatory  for  more 
than  forty  years,  and  done  great  honour  to  himfelf  and  his 
royal  mailer  by  many  excellent  and  ufeful  difcoveries,  which 
he  publimed  from  time  to  time,  but  which  it  would  be  too 
tedious  for  us  to  enumerate  here,  he  died  upon  the  I4th  of 
September  1712,  and  was  fucceeded  by  his  only  fon  Joha 
James  Caffini. 

CASSIODORUS  (MARCUS  AURELIUS)  a  man  of 
great  eminence  in  many  refpects,  and  called  by  way  of  diftinc- 
tion  the  fenator,  was  born  in  Italy  in  the  country  of  Lucania, 
ibmething  later  than  the  year  463.  He  had  as  liberal  an  e- 
ducation,  as  the  growing  barbarifm  of  his  times  afforded^ 
and  foon  recommended  himfelf  by  his  eloquence,  his  learn- 
ing, and  his  wifdom,  to  Theodorick  king  of  the  Goths  ir& 
Italy.  Theodorick  firrr  made  him  governor  of  Sicily ;  arid 
when  he  had  fufficiently  proved  his  abilities  and  prudence  ir* 
the  adminiflration  of  that  province,  admitted  him  afterwards, 
about  the  year  490,  to  his  cabinet  councils,  and  appointed 
him  to  be  his  fecretarv.  From  henceforward  he  had  all  tha 
places  and  honours  at  his  ccmmanc1,  which  Thecdorick  had 
to  befcow  ;  and,  after  running  through  all  the  employments, 
of  the  government,  was  raifed  to  the  confulate,  which  he 
adminiftered  alone  in.  the  year  5 14.  He  was  continued  in 
the  fame  degree  of  confidence  and  favour  by  Athalarick, 
who  fucceeded  Theodorick  about  the  year  524  ;  but  after- 
wards, in  the  year  537,  being  difcarded  from  all  his  offices 
by  king  Vitiges,  he  renounced  a  fecular  life,  and  retired  into* 
a  monastery  of  his  own  founding  in  the  extreme  parts  of 
Calabria.  Here  he  led  the  life  of  a  man  of  letters,  a  philo- 
fopher,  and  a  chriflian.  He  entertained  himfelf  with  form- 
ing and  improving  feveral  curio/ities  in  the  mechanical  way, 
fuch  as  fun  dials,  water  hour-glafles,  perpetual  lamps,  &c. 
He  collected  a  very  noble  and  curious  library,  which  he  en- 
larged and  improved  by  feveral  books  of  his  own  compofing. 
About  the  year  556  he  wrote  two  books,  De  divinis  le&io- 
nibus  ;  and  afterwards  a  book  De  orthographia,  in  the  preface 
to  which  he  tells  us,  that  he  was  then  in  his  ninety-third 
year.  There  are  extant  of  his  twelve  books  of  letters  ;  ten 
of  which  he  wrote  as  fecretary  of  ftate  in  the  name  of  the 
kings  Theodorick  and  Athalarick,  and  two  in  his  own.  He 
eompofed  alib  twelve  books  De  rebus  geftis  Gothorum,  which 

VOL.  III.  H  we 
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are  only  extant  in  the  abridgment  of  Jornandes';  tKougn  It, 
has  been  furmifed,  that  a  manufcript  of  CafTiodorus  is  ir.il! 
remaining  in  fome  of  the  libraries  in  France.  He  wrote  alfo 

^j 

Cave,  Hift,   a  commentary  upon  the  pfalms,  and  feveral  other  pieces  the- 

liter.  torn.  i.  oiOg}cal  and  critical.    Father  Simon  has  fpoken  of  him  thus, 

Oxun?274o."'  There  is   no  need,    fays  he,    of  examining  Caffiodorus's- 

'*•  Commentaries  on  the  pfalms,  which  is  almoft  but  an  a- 

"  bridgemeiit  of  St-  Auftin's  Commentaries,  as  he  owns  in 

"  his  preface.     But  befides  thefe  Commentaries,  we  have  an. 

**•  excellent  treatife  of  this  author's,  intitled  De  inftitutione 

"  ad  dlvmas  lecliones,  which  fhews,.  that  he  underftood  the 

sei  criticifm  of  the  fcriptures,    and  that  he  had  marked  out 

cc  what  were  the  bed  things   of  this  nature  in  the  ancient 

"  doctors  of  the    church. — In  the  fame   book  Caffiodorus* 

Hift.  Grit.  "  gives  many  ufeful  rules  for  the  criticifm  of  the  fcriptures  ; 

<iu  V.T.      «  and- he  takes  particular  notice  of  thofe  fathers,,  who  have 

3*0t'  "  made  commentaries  upon  the  Bible,  &c." 

Upon  the  whole,  Cafliodorus  was  in  all  views  a  very  ex* 
traordinary  man ;  and  we  thinky  that  thofe  have  done  him 
no  more  than  juftice,  who  have  confidered  him  as  a  liar,, 
which  fhone  out  amidft  the  darknefs  of  a  barbarous  age. 
When  he  died  we  cannot  preciiely  determine  ;„  but  there  is 
great  reafon  to  think,  that,  whenever  it  was,,  he  could  not 
be  lefs  than  an,  hundred  years  old.  His  works  have  been  col- 
lected and  printed  feveral  times*  but  the  beft  edition  is  that 
of  Rohan  in  the  year  1679,  in  two  volumes  folio,  with  the 
notes  and  diiTertations  of  John  Garretus,  a  Benedictine 
monk. 

CASTALIO  (SEBASTIAN)  was  born  at  Chatillon,- 
iVIpreri,  on  the  Rhone,  in  the  year  1515.  Calvin  conceived  fuch  ail 
efteem  and  friendfhip  for  him,  during  the  ftay  he  made  at 
Strafbourg,  in  1540,  1541,  that  he  lodged  him  fome  days 
at  his  houfe,  and  procured  him  a  regent's  place  in  the  col- 
lege of  Geneva-  Caftaliov  after  continuing  in  this  office 
near  three  years,  was  forced  to  quit  it  in  the  year  1544?  on. 
account  of  fome  peculiar  opinions  which  he  held  concern- 
ing Solomon's  Song  and  Chrift's  defcent  into  hell.  He  re- 
tired to  Bafil,  where  he  was  made  Greek  profefTor,  and  died 
in  that  place,  aged  forty-eight,  on  the  29th  of  December, 
Bayle,  I5^)3*  ^e  incuirecl  the  high  difpleafure  of  Calvin  and  The- 
odore Beza,  who  loaded  him  with  foul  language  for  differ- 
ing from  them  concerning  predeftiuationj  and  the  punifh- 
ment  of  hereticka* 

Writers 
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Writers  are  agreed  as  to  his  poverty  :  nobody  denies  but 
that  he  had  a  great  deal  of  difficulty  to  get  bread  for  him- 
felf  and  his  children,  which  were  not  few,  for  he  left  be- 
hind him  four  fons  and  as  many  daughters.  There  are  fcm 
authors  who  fay  he  was  a  miniftcr,  but  there  is  reafon  to 
believe  they  were  miftaken.  If  he  had  kept  within  the 
bounds  of  his  profeffion,  he  would  have  done  more  con- 
fiderable  fervice  to  the  commonwealth  of  learning,  and 
would  have  fecured  himfelf  from  a  thoufand  uneafmefies  : 
but  inftead  of  that^  he  fet  up  for  a  devotee  and  a  cafuift, 
and  meddled  with  the  moil  delicate  and  obfcure  querlions 
In  divinity.  He  fhould  have  left  them  to  thofe  they  belong- 
ed to  by  virtue  of  their  office  ;  or,  if  he  mull  needs  thruPc 
himfelf  into  fuch  fort  of  bufmefs,  he  fhould  have  applied  to 
himfelf  Efop's  advice,  "  You  ought,  faid  he  to  Solon,  ei- 
cc  ther  not  to  approach  kings,  or  elfe  to  fay  nothing  to 
<c  them  but.  v/hat  they  fhall  like."  His  works  are  very  con- 
fiderable,  on  account  both  of  their  quality  and  their  number* 
He  difcovered  great  knowledge  of  the  Latin,  Greek,  and 
Hebrew  languages.  In  1545,  ho  printed  at  Ban!  four  book* 
of  Dialogues,  containing  the  principal  hiftbries  of  the  Bible> 
in  elegant  Latin,  fo  that  youth  might  thereby  make  a  profi- 
ciency in  piety,  and  in  the  Latin  tongue  at  the  fame  time* 
He  publifhed,  in  1646,  a  tranilation  of  the  Sibylline  verfes 
into  Latin  heroick  verfe,  and  of  the  books  of  Mofes  into 
Latin  profe,  with  notes.  This  was  followed,  in  1547,  by 
his  Latin  verfion  of  the  Pfalms  of  David,  and  of  all  the 
other  fongs  found  in  fcripture,  In  1548  he  printed  a  Greek 
poem  on  the  life  of  John  the  Baptift,  and  a  Paraphrafe  of  the 
prophecy  of  Jonas  in  Latin  verfe.  Hes  translated  fome  pafTa- 
ges  of  Homer,  and  fome  books  of  Xenophon  and  St.  Cyril* 
He  alfo  turned  into  Latin  feveral  treatifes  of  the  famous 
Ochinus,  particularly  the  Thirty  dialogues,  fome  of  which 
feem  to  favour  polygamy.  He  advanced  fome  fmgular  no- 
tions in  his  notes  on  the  books  of  Mofes  j  as  for  inrtance* 
that  the  bodies  of  malefactors  ought  not  to  be  left  on  the  gib- 
bets ;  that  they  ought  not  to  be  punifhed  v/ith  death  but  with. 
ilavery.  His  reafon  for  thefe  opinions  was,  that  the  political 
laws  of  Mofes  bind  all  nations.  His  notes  onthcEpiftleto  the 
Romans  were  condemned  by  the  church  of  BafJ,  bccaufe  they 
oppofed  the  doctrine  of  predeftmation  and  efHcacious  grace* 
His  principal  work  is  a  Latin  and  French  tranilation  of  the 
icriptures,  which  is  differently  fpoken  of  by  writers,  Fie  be- 
gan his  Latin  tranilation  at  Geneva  in  I5v2,  and  fmimed  it 
at  Bafil  in  1550.  It  was  printed  at  Bafil  in  1551,  and  dedica- 
ted by  the  author  to  Edward  VI.  king  of  England.  He 
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publifhed  a  fecond  edition  of  it  in  1554,  and  another  in 
1556.  The  edition  of  1573  is  moft  efteemed.  The  French 
verfion  was  dedicated  to  Henry  II.  of  France,  and  printed 
at  Bafd  in  1555.  The  fault  which  has  been  moft  generally 
condemned  in  his  Latin  tranflation,  is  the  affectation  of 
Bayle.  ufmg  only  claffical  terms.  He  is  accufed,.  but  without 
juft  ground,  of  having  run  into  the  other  extreme  in  his 
French  tranflation,  that  is,  of  having  made  ufe  of  low  and 
vulgar  terms.  Some  people  are  very  unfortunate,  they  can 
never  avoid  cenfure  ;  if  any  other  than  Caftalio  (fays  mr. 
Bayle)  had  made  this  tranflation  of  the  fcriptures,  fcarce  any 
fault  would  have  been  found  v/ith  the  ftyle. 

CASTELVETRO  (Lswis)  an  Italian  critick,   fa- 
mous for  his  parts,  but  more  famous  for  his  fpleen  and  ill- 
nature,  was  born  at  Modena  in  the  year  1505.     Being  de- 
fpifed  for  his  poverty  by  the  ignorant  part  of  mankind,  and 
nate(l  for  m's  knowledge  by  the  learned,  fays  Moreri,  he  left 
his  own  country,  and  went  into  Germany,  where  he  refided 
at  the  court  of  the  emperor  Maximilian  II.     After  fix  years 
abfence  he  returned  to  Modena,  where  he  was  admired  for 
his  wit  and  learning,  but  hated  for  his  captious  and  contra- 
dictory humour.     He  diftinguifhed  himfelf   chiefly  by   his 
commentary  upon  Ariftotle's  poeticks ;  where  Rapin  allures 
us,  he  always  made  it  a  rule  to  find  iomething  to  except  a- 
to     gainft  in  the  text  of  Ariftotle.     He  attacked  his  contempora- 
*•  ry  and  rival  in  polite  literature,  Hannibal  Caro,  as  we  have 
obferved  under  his  article ;  and  the  quarrel  did  not  end  with- 
out many  fatyrical  pieces  written  on  both  fides  in  verfe  and 
profe.     Caftelvetro  however  was  aflifted  here  by  his  friends  ; 
for  though  he  knew    how   to  lay  down  rules  for  writing 
poetry,  yet  he  was  not  the  leaft  of  a  poet  himfelf.     This 
critic  at  length  fell  under  the  cognizance  of  the  inquifition 
at   Rome,  by  which  he  was  accufed  of  paying  too  much 
deference  to  the  new  opinions,    and  not  enough  to  the  old. 
This  topick  for  cavilling  he  had  probably  picked  up  in  his 
travels  into  Germany,  where  Lutheranifm  was  eftablifhed  ; 
and  we  fuppofe  it  had  infected  his  converfation  and  writings. 
Caftelvetro  had   a  mind  to  be  tried  at  a  diftance,  as  he  then 
•was,  before  a  council  j  but  the  pope  acquainted  the  cardinal 
of  Mantua  his  legate,  that  fmce  Caftelvetro   had  been  ac- 
cufed before  the  inquifition  at  Rome,   it  was   neceflary  for 
him  to  appear  there  under  the  character  of  a  perfon  accufed. 
Upon  the  pope's  afiuring  him  of  high  honours,    if  he  was 
found  innocent,  and  of  clemency  if  guilty 5  Cafielvetro  ap- 
peared 
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peared  before  the  inquifition,  and  was  examined  upon  the 
nth,  1 4th,  and  i/th  of  October  1560:  but  finding  himfelf 
embaraiied  by  the  queftions  put  to  him,  and  eipecially  in  re- 
gard to  a  book  of  MelancThon,  which  he  had  tranflated  into 
Italian,  he  durfl  not  truft  the  pope  any  longer,  but  fled.  He 
went  to  Baiil  in  Switzerland,  where  he  purfued  the  ftudy  of 
the  belles  lettres,  to  the  time  of  his  death  5  and  this  happen- 
ed upon  the  20th  of  February  1571.  Thuanus,ad 
We  learn  from  the  Menagiana,  that  Caftelvetro's  houfean"'  Vv^V 

i     •  c.  i,  i  i          s          r  P-  82. Dutch, 

being  on  nre  at  Lyons,  he  cned  out  al  poetica,  lave  my  po-^jit, 

eticks :  which  {hews,  that  he  confidered  this  work  as  the 
beft  of  his  performances.  Indeed  it  ought  to  be  fo,  if  what 
is  faid  be  true,  that  it  cod  him  half  his  life  in  compofing. 
His  other  pieces  are  inferior  to  his  poeticks  ;  and  his  poit- 
humous  works  want  the  greater},  part  of  that  perfection, 
which,  if  he  had  lived  to  correct  them,  he  would  probably 
have  given  them. 

CASTIGLIONE  (BALTHAZAR)  an  eminent 
Italian  nobleman,  was  defcended  from  an  illuftrious  and  an- 
cient family,  and  born  in  his  own  villa  at  Cafatico,  in  the 
duchy  of  Mantua,  upon  the  6th  of  December  1478.  As 
foon  as  he  was  arrived  to  a  proper  age,  he  had  mailers  ap- 
pointed him,  under  whom  he  acquired  a  knowledge  of  the 
Greek  and  Latin  tongues  :  in  the  latter  of  which  he  was  in- 
ftructed  by  the  famous  Demetrius  Chalcondylas  of  Con- 
frantinople,  who  then  refided  at  Milan.  He  likewife  applied 
himfelf  to  the  ftudy  of  painting,  fculpture,  and  architecture, 
as  appears  from  the  book  he  wrote  in  favour  of  thofe  arts  ; 
and  he  made  fo  great  a  progrefs  in  them,  that  Raphael  Ur- 
bin,  and  Buonaroti,  though  incomparable  artifts,  never 
thought  their  works  perfect,  unlefs  they  had  the  approbation 
of  Caftiglione.  This  is  evident  from  a  letter  of  the  former 
preferved  in  the  collection  of  Bernardino  Pino;  which,  as  itvol.  xi.  p. 
is  curious  and  entertaining,  and  not  long,  we  will  here  in- 400, 
fert  for  the  reader's  amufement. 

To  the  count  Balthazar  Caftiglione. 

cc  My  good  lord,  I  have  made  defigns  in  feveral  different 
w  manners  upon  your  lordfhip's  invention,  and  I  gave  fatif- 
"  faction  to  all,  if  all  are  not  my  flatterers ;  but  I  cannot 
"  fatisfymy  own  judgment,  becaufe  I  am  fearful  of  not  fa- 
"  tisfying  your's.  I  herewith  fend  them  to  you :  let  your 
^  lordihip  pleafe  to  make  choice  of  any  of  them,  if  any  of 

H  3  "  them 
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."  them  deferve  the  honour  of  your  choice.     His  holine&5  in. 

cc  doing  me  honour,  has   laid  an  heavy  burden  upon  my 

tc  fhoulders :  which  is,   the   charge  of  building  St.  Peter's, 

«  I  hope  however  not  to  (ink  uader  it:  and  the  rather,  be- 

"  eaufe  the  model  which  I  have  made  pleafes  his  holinefs, 

"  and  is  commended  by  many  of  fine  taile.     But  I  raife 

5C  mvfelf  to  a  ilill  higher  arpludon  :  I  would  fain  find  out 

j  yj 

<c  the  fine  forms  of  the  antique  buildings.  I  don't  know, 
f c  whether  I  am  attempting  to  ioar  like  Icarus :  Vitruvius 
"  gives  me  great  light,  but  not  what  is  fufficient.  Concern- 
<c  ing  my  Galatea,  I  mould  account  myfelf  a  great  mailer 
^'  indeed,  i,  it  had  half  the  beauties  your  letter  mentions  :  but 
<c  I  lee  in  your  exprefiion  the  love  your  honour  bears  me  ; 
"  and  give  me  leave  to  fay,  that  to  paint  a  very  beautiful 
cc  woman,  I  ought  to  have  before  me  thofe  that  are  the  moil 
<c  fo  :  with  this  condition,  that  your  lordfhip  might  afiift  me 
*'  in  chufing  out  the  greateft  beauty.  But  as  I  am  under  a 
*c  double  want  both  of  good  judgment  and  fine  women,  I 
<c  am  forced  tq  go  by  a  certain  idea,  which  I  form  in  my 
"  own  mind.  Whether  this  has  any  excellence  of  art  in  it, 
<c  I  cannot  determine  ;  but  'tis  what  I  labour  at.  I  wait  your 
fc  lordfhip's  commands.'* 

From  Rome,  Raphael  d'Urbino. 

When  Cailio-ljone  was  eighteen  vears  of  at?;e,  he  went  in-* 

4_>     I  O  J  ZD 

to  military  fervice  under  Lewis  Sfoiza  duke  of  Milan  ;  but 
his  father  dying  foon  after,  and  fom:  difaftrous  circumflances 
overtaking  that  ilate,  he  was  obliged  to  quit  the  camp,  and 
return  to  Mantua.  He  engaged  a  fecond  time  in  the  icrvico 

^     O 

of  the  duke;,  and  djftinguifhed  himfelf  greatly  by  his  bravery 
and  conduct:  but  returning  foon  after,  and  beino;  defirous  to 
fee  othqr  courts,  particularly  that  of  Rome,  he  went  thither 
at  the  very  time,  that  Julius  II,  obtained  the  popedom.  The 
fame  of  Cailiglione  was  not  unknown  to  this  pope ;  and  the 
high  opinion  he  had  of  his  abilities  and  merit  made  him  write 
to  Gtiido  Ubaldo  duke  of  Urbino  his  coufin,  that  if  he 
would  fend  him  tq  the  court  of  Rome  in  his  own  name,  with 
the  character  of  a  public  minifter,  he  mould  take  it  as  a 
fmgular  obligation,  Cailiglione  was  twenty  fix  years  of  age ; 
and  Guido  Ubaldo  fent  him  embaflador  to  pope  Julius,  to 
accommodate  affairs  of  the  higheft  importance.  He  was  fent 
upon  a  fecQnd  embafTy  to  Lewis  XII.  of.  France,  and  upon 
a  third  to  Henry  VIL  of  England ;  whither  he  went  to  be 
.invetfed  with  the  noble  order  of  the  garter  for  the  duke  his 
mailer.  On  his  arrival  in  England,  he  was  received  with  all 
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marks  of  honour  and  efteem  ;  being  met  at  the  port 
where  he  landed,  by  the  lord  Mailings  earl  of  Huntingdon, 
who  was  then  lord  of  the  bedchamber,  accompanied  by  ma- 
ny other  lords,  and  a  king  at  arms.  After  he  had  difpatch- 
ed  his  bufmefs  here,  and  was  returned  home,  to  gratify  the 
importunities  of  Alfonfo  Ariofto  his  particular  friend,  he  be- 
gan his  celebrated  work,  The  courtier  ;  which  in  a  fmall 
ipace  of  time  he  completed  at  Rome,  in  March  1516.  From 
this  work  we  may  perceive  how  intimate  he  was  with  the 
Greek  and  Latin  authors,  having  here  gleaned  together  the 
firft  fiowers  of  their  wit,  and  treafured  up,  as  it  were,  in  a 
lingle  cabinet,  the  rich  eft  jewels  of  antiquity.  The  book 
has  been  univerfally  well  received  both  in  Italy  and  a- 
broad,  often  reprinted,  and  translated  into  feveral  languages, 
It  is  full  of  moral  and  political  inftructions ;  and,  if  we  feek 
the  Italian  tongue  in  its  perfection,  it  is  faid,  that  it  can  no 
where  be  found  better  than  here. 

Caftiglione  was  highly  efteemed  and  favoured  by  the  duke 
Francifco  Moria,  who  conftituted  him  his  firft  mmifter  of 
flate,  as  well  in  civil  as  military  affairs ;  and,  for  his  fervices 
particularly  at  the  liege  of  Mirandola,  at  which  pope  Julius 
was  prefentj  made  him  a  free  gift  of  the  caftle  of  Nuvolara, 
in  the  county  of  Pefaro,  with  the  moft  ample  privileges  ta 
himfelf,  and  to  his  heirs  and  fuccefTors  for  ever.  This  was 
in  the  year  513.  Not  long  after  pope  Leo  X.  confirmed  it 
to  him  by  two  briefs  ;  the  one  written  to  him  by  Peter  Bern- 
bus,  and  dated  the  I4th  of  March  1514,  the  other  by  Ja- 
comus  Sadolet,  in  May  following.  Caftigliante,  having  now- 
reached  the  36th  year  of  his  age,  married  a  .noble  lady,  wha 
was  the  daughter  of  the  famous  Bentivcglio,  and  very  re- 
markable for  her  wit  and  beauty.  She  brought  him  a  ion 
and  two  daughters,  and  then  died  ;  having  lived  110  more 
than  four  years  with  him.  The  epitaph  he  made  on  her,  may 
ferve  for  s.  Specimen  of  his  ikill  in  this  fort  of  compolition,, 

Non  ego  nunc  vivo,  conjux  dulciftima,  vitam, 

Corpore  namque  tuo  fata  meam  abftulerunt; 
Sed  vivam,  tumulo  cum  tecum  condar  in  ifto,, 

Jungenturque  tuis  ollibus  ofTa  mea, 

Hippolitce  Tourellae,  quae  in  ambiguo  reliquit? 
Utrum  pulchrior,  caftior,  an  do<ftior  fuerit. 

Primes  juventae  annos  vix  ingreffe, 
Balthaflar  Caftilione  infatiabiliter  mcerens  pofult. 
Anno  Dom.  MDXX. 
H  4 
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Thus  Eno-liihed. 


*£> 


I  live  no  more,  fmce  you,   my  dear,  are  dead, 
With  your  laft  breath  my  foul  expiring  fled : 
In  death,  where-e'er  we  meet,  it  fhall  return, 
And  animate  my  afhes,  in  your  urn. 

To  Hippolite  Tourella,  who  left  it  undetermined, 
Whether  fhe  was  more  beautiful,  virtuous,  or  learned, 

Scarce  entered  the  prime  of  her  youth, 
Balthazar  Caftiglione  inconiblably  grieving  creeled  this 

monument. 

A.  D.  MDXX. 

A  little  before  this  misfortune,  the  marquis  of  Mantua 
fent  him  to  Leo  X.  as  his  embafiador ;  and  after  the  death  of 
Leo,  hr-  continued  ai  Rome  in  that  capacity  under  pope  Ha- 
drian VI.  and  Clement  VII.  Clement  fent  him  to  the  em- 
peror Charles  V's  court  in  quality  of  legate ;  where  affairs 
were  to  be  tranfacled  of  the  higheft  importance,  not  only  to 
the  pontifical  fee,  but  to  all  Italy.  He  went  into  Spain  in 
October  1524  ;  and  in  his  negotiations  and  tr  an  factions  not 
only  anfwered  the  pope's  expectations,  but  alfo  acquired  the 
good  will  of  the  emperor,  by  whom  he  was  foon  received  as. 
a  favourite  counfellor  and  friend,  as  well  as  an  ambaflador. 
Among  other  marks  of  affection,  which  the  emperor  {hewed 
Cafh'glione,  this  was  a  fingular  one ;  that  being  then  at  war 
with  Francis  I.  of  France,  he  always  defired  him  to  be  pre- 
lent  at  the  military  councils  of  that  war ;  and,  when  it  was 
fuppofed  that  the  war  would  be  ended  by  a  {ingle  combat 
between  Charles  V.  and  Francis  I.  with  only  three  knights 
attending  them,  the  emperor  pitched  upon  Caftiglione  to  be 
one  of  the  number.  He  alfo  made  him  a  free  cienizon  of 
Spain ;  and  foon  after  nominated  him  to  the  bilhoprick  of 
Avila.  And  becaufe  this  happened  at  .the  juncture  of  the 
lacking  of  Rome,  fome  took  occafion  to  reflect  upon  Caftig- 
lione, as  if  he  had  neglected  the  affairs  of  the  court  of 
Rome,  for  the  fake  of  gratifying  the  inclinations  of  the  em- 
peror. This  was  indeed  the  current  opinion  at  Rome  :  but 
Caftiglione  defended  himfelf  from  the  imputation  in  his  let- 
ter to  Clement  VII.  It  is  probable,  that  there  was  no  real 
grounds  for  it,  fmce  Clement  himfelf  does  not  appear  to 
have  given  the  leal!  credit  to  it.  Paul  Jovius  fays,  that  if 
Caftiglione  had  lived,  the  pope  intended  to  have  made  him 
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#.  cardinal :  and  after  his  death,  in  two  of  his  holinefs's  briefs 
both  of  condolence  to  his  mother,  there  are  the  ftrongeft  ex- 
preiTions  of  his  unblemimed  fidelity  and  devotion  to  the  fee 
of  Rome.  However  the  very  imputation  affecled  Caftigli- 
one  fo  fenfibly,  that  it  v/as  fuppofed  in  fome  meafure  to  have 
contributed  to  his  death.  His  conftitution  was  already  im- 
paired with  the  continual  fatigues  civil  as  well  as  military,  in 
which  he  had  always  been  engaged ;  and  falling  at  length 
fick  at  Toledo,  he  died  in  a  few  days  upon  the  2d  of  Febru- 
ary in  the  year  1529.  The  emperor,  who  was  then  at  To- 
ledo, was  extremely  grieved  at  his  death,  and  commanded 
all  the  prelates  and  lords  of  his  court  to  attend  his  corpfe  to 
the  principal  church  there  ;  and  the  funeral  offices  were  ce- 
lebrated by  the  archbifhop,  with  fuch  folemnity  and  pomp, 
as  was  never  permitted  to  any  one  before,  the  princes  of  the 
blood  excepted.  Sixteen  months  after,  his  body  was  remov- 
ed by  his  mother  from  Toledo  to  Mantua,  and  interred  in  a 
church  of  her  own  building  ;  where  a  very  fine  and  fump- 
tuous  monument  was  raifed,  and  a  Latin  epitaph  infcribed, 
which  was  written  by  cardinal  Bembus.  As  the  epitaph  is 
merely  hiftorical,  and  therefore  not  admitting  of  any  pecu- 
liar elegance,  we  fhall  content  ourfelves  with  giving  it  only 
in  a  trandation. 

To  the  memory  of 

Balthazar  Caftiglione,  of  Mantua, 

A  gentleman  adorned  with  all  the  accomplifhments  of  nature, 

With  more  of  art, 

Well  read  in  the  Greek  tongue, 

In  Latin  and  Tufcan  a  poet : 

For  his  military  virtues 

Prefented  with  the  town  of  Nuvolara  in  Pefaro, 
Having  difcharged  himfelf  of  two  embafTies,  to  Britain  and 

Rome, 

And  being  in  his  third  to  Spain, 
Employed  on  the  affairs  of  pope  Clement  VII. 

Having  writ  four  books 

'--  « 

Of  inilruclions  for  the  education  of  a  courtier, 

Laflly,  having  been  nominated  by  the  emperor  Charles  V. 

To  the  bifhoprick  of  Avila, 

He  died  at  Toledo, 

a  name  well  known  throughout  the  world. 
He  lived  fifty  years,  two  months  and  a  day. 
Aloyfia  Gonzaga,  an  unhappy  furviver, 

this  to  her  deferving  fon. 
A,  D.  MDXXIX. 

Befides 
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Befides  his  incomparable  book,  The  courtier,  Caftiglione 
compofed  many  Latin  and  Tufcan  poems  ;  which  with  fomc 
of  his  letters  are  placed  at  the  end  of  the  Englifh  verfion  of 
The  courtier,  publifhed  at  London  in  the  year  1727.  This 
verfion  was  made  by  A.  P.  Caftiglione,  a  gentleman  of  the 
fame  family,  who  lived  here  in  England,  under  the  patron- 
age of  Edmund  Gibfon  lord  bifhop  of  London.  The  Itali- 
an is  printed  with  it;  and  before  the  whole  is  prefixed  the 
life  of  the  author,  to  which  the  reader  is  indebted  for  the 
account  here  given. 

CASTILE  (ALPHONSUS  X.  of)  who  has  common- 
ly been  called  The  wife,  was  born  in  the  year  1203,  and  is 
now  more  famous  for  having  been  an  aftronomer,  than  a 
king.  He  fucceeded  his  father  Ferdinand  III.  to  the  crown 
in  the  year  1252 ;  but  had  riot  the  good  fortune  to  be  happy 
in  his  reign,  though  he  was  a  prince  of  uncommonly  great 
qualities.  The  Hrft  fource  of  his  troubles  proceeded  from  his 
having  no  children  by  Tolante,  daughter  of  the  king  of  Ar- 
ra^on,  whom  he  mar;  led  in  the  year  124.6  :  and  whom  there- 

£j  * 

fore  he  refolved  to  divorce,  under  a  pretence  of  barrennefs, 
and  to  look  for  another  in  the  court  of  Denmark.  Accord- 
ingly the  princefs  of  Denmark  arrived  in  the  year  1254  ;  but 
the  queen  proved  at  laft  with  child,  and  continued  to  breed, 
till  file  had  brought  him  nine  children;  upon  which  the  af- 
fairs of  the  divorce  was  at  an  end.  Though  this  prince  had 
not  the  art  of  making  himfelf  beloved  by  his  fubje6b,  nor  by 
the  neighbouring  kings,  yet  his  reputation  was  very  great  in 
foreign  countries.  His  knowledge,  parts,  eloquence,  and 
politicks  made  a  noife  there ;  which  induced  fome  of  the  e- 
le£tors,  in  the  year  1258,  to  confer  the  imperial  crown  on 
him.  But  as  he  neglecled  to  fupport  his  party  by  his  pre^ 
fence,  the  empire  was  given  to  Rodolphus,  in  fpite  of  all  the 
oppofition  of  his  embaffadors.  In  the  mean  time  his  great 
qualities,  and  reputation  abroad,  could  not  fecure  him  from 
plots  and  difturbances  at  home ;  and  at  laft  his  own  fon  San- 
chez appeared  at  the  head  of  a  rebellion  againft  him,  and 
involved  the  kingdom  in  a  civil  war,  which  did  not  end  till 
the  death  of  Alphonfus.  May  not  this  inftance  among  many 
others  help  to  cure  the  impatience  of  thofe,  who  happen  to 
labour  under  a  want  of  iiiue  ;  and  who,  amidft  their  difcon- 
tent,  are  ever  and  anon  ready  to  cry  out,  "  Give  me  chil- 
"  dren,  or  I  die  ?"  if  Sanchez  had  not  been  born,  Alphon- 
fus might  have  continued,  for  ought  we  know,  in  the  quiet 
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poffeffion  of  his  kingdom,  and  have  gone  peaceably  to  his 
grave. 

But  let  us  confider  Alphonfus  in   that  part  of  his  charao 
ter,  for  the  fake  of  which  chiefly  we  have  given  him  a  place 
in  thefe  memoirs  ;  we  mean,  as  an  aftronomer  and  man  of  let- 
ters.    He  underftood  aftrpnpmy,  philofophy,  and  hiftory,  as 
if  he  had  been   only  a  man  of  letters  ;  and  compofed  books 
on  the  motions  of  the  heavens,  and  on  the  hiftory  of  Spain, 
which  are  highly  commended.     u  What  can  be  morefurpri- 
C4  fmg,"  fays  Mariana,  C£  than  that  a  prince,  educated  in  a 
<c  camp,  and  handling  arms  from  his  childhood,  fhould  have 
"  fuch  a  knowledge  of  the  ftars,   of  philofophy,    and  the 
<c  tranfa&ions  of  the  world,  as  men  of  leifure  can  fcarce  ac- 
.<c  quire  in  their  retirements  ?  there  are  extant  fome  books  of 
•"  Alphonfus  on  the  motions  of  the  ftars,  and  the  hiftory  of 
^  Spain,  written  with  great  fkill  and   incredible  care."     In  Hift.  of 
his  agronomical  purfuits   he  difcovered,  that  the  tables   of sPfin»  b» 
Ptolemy  were  extremely  full  of  errors  ;  and  conceived  there- x 
upon  a  refolution  to  correct  them.     For  this  purpofe  he  af- 
fembled  a  great  number  of  aftronorners  at  Toledo,  where  a 
plan  was  projected  for  the  forming  new  tables.     Thefe  tables 
were  drawn  up  chiefiy  by  the  (kill  and  pains  of  Rabbi  Ifaac 
Kazan,  a  learned  Jew  ;  and  they  were  called  Alphonfme  ta- 
bles, in  honour  of  Alphonfus,  who  was  at  vaft  expences  a- 
bout  them.     But  their  dearnefs  did  not  confift  altogether  in 
the  great  fums   of  money,  he   laid   out  upon   them,  but  in 
their  being  the  caufe  of  his  Icfmg  the  empire  of  Germany : 
for  it  is  doubtlefs  to  this,  that  Mariana  alludes  in  the  follow- 
ing pafTage.     Alphonfus,   fays  that  hiftorian,  "  had  a  fub- 
"  lime  genius,  but  was   carelefs  and  negligent  ;  had  proud 
*c  ears,  a  petulant  tongue,  and  was  better  {killed  in  literary 
*<  than  civil  affairs :  and  thus,  while  he  was  contemplating 
^  the  heavens  and  observing,  the  ftars,  loR-  the  earth."     HelMd.  b,  xiif 
fixed  the  epoch  of  thofe   tables   to  the  3Cth  of  May  1252  ;c>  20* 
which  was  the  day  of  his  acceffion  to  the  throne.     We  muft 
not  forget  a  memorable  faying  of  Alphonfus,  which  has  been 
recorded  for  its  boldnefs  and.  impiety;  it  is,  "  that  if  he  had 
£'  been  of  God's  privy  council,  when  he   made  the  world> 
"  he    could  have   advifed   him   better,"     Mariana  however 
fays  onlv  in  general,  that  Alphonfus  was  fo  bold  as  to  blame 
the  works  of  providence,  and  the  canftrucftion  of  our  bodies ; 
and  he  tells  us,  that  this  ftory  of  him   refted   only  upon  a 
vulgar  tradition.     Obferve   the  jefuit's  words,  for  they  are 
curious ;  "  EmanueJ,    the  uncle  of  Sanchez,   in  his  own 
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<c  name,  and  in  the  name  of  other  nobles,  deprived  Alphon- 
<c  fus  of  his  kingdom  by  a  publick  fentence  :  which  that 
1C  prince  merited,  for  daring  feverely  and  boldly  to  cenfure 
"  the  works  of  divine  providence,  and  the  conft  ruction  of 
ct  the  human  body,  as  tradition  fays  he  did.  Heaven  moft 
of  "  judly  punifhed  the  folly  of  his  tongue."  Though  the  fi- 


^  lence  of  fuch  an  hiftorian  as  Mariana,  in  regard  to  Ptole- 
my Ts  fyftem,  ought  to  be  of  fome  weight,  yet  we  cannot 
think  it  improbable,  that  if  Alphonfus  did  pafs  fo  bold  a 
cenfure  on  any  part  of  the  univerfe,  it  was  on  the  celeftial 
fphere.  For,  befides  that  he  ftudied  nothing  more,  it  is  cer- 
tain, that  at  that  time  aftronomers  explained  the  motions  of 
the  heavens  by  intricate  and  conrufed  hypothefes,  which  did 
no  honour  to  God,  nor  anfwered  in  any  wife  the  idea  of  an 
able  workman.  So  that  if,  from  confidering  that  multitude  of 
fpheres,  of  which  Ptolemy's  lyftem  was  compofed,  and  thofe 
fcnany  eccen  trick  circles  and  epicycles,  with  which  it  is  em- 
baraffed,  we  fuppofe  Alphonfus  to  have  faid,  "  That  if  God 
c<  had  afked  his  advice  when  he  made  the  world,  he  would 
ec  have  given  him  better  council,'7  the  boldnefs  and  impiety 
of  the  cenfure  will  be  greatly  diminifhed. 

Alphonfus  died  in  the  year  1284.  Mariana  tells  us,  that 
lie  was  the  flrft  king  of  Caftile,  who  permitted  all  the  pub- 
lick  acts  to  be  drawn  up  in  the  vulgar  tongue  ;  and  who 
caufed  the  fcriptures  to  be  translated  into  it.  A  code,  or 
body  of  laws,  begun  in  his  father's  reign,  was  finifhed  by 
his  care.  No  regard  was  paid  to  his  will  in  the  difpofal  of 
his  kingdom.  Sanchez  kept  pofTeffion  of  the  throne,  while 
Bis  nephews,  the  ions  of  his  elder  brother  Ferdinand  who 
was  deceafed,  could  fcarce  enjoy  their  liberty.  lolante  their 
grandmother,  was  fled  with  them  to  the  court  of  the  king  of 
Arragon,  left  Sanchez  fhoirld  form  any  defign  againft  their 
lives.  tc  It  were  to  be  wifhed,  fays  Bayle,  for  the  honour 
"  of  learning,  that  a  prince,  who  was  fo  adorned  with  it, 
*c  had  governed  his  people  more  fortunately,  and  more 

art.     ct  wifely." 


CASTLE  (EDMUND)  was  educated  in  Cambridge, 
where  he  was  doftor  in  divinity,  mafter  of  Catharine  hall, 
and  Arabic  profeilbr  towards  the  latter  end  of  the  feventeenth 
century.  He  was  a  great  Orientalift,  and  had  a  confiderable 
fhare  in  preparing  the  Polyglot  Bible  for  the  prefs.  He  wrote 
a  very  learned  and  celebrated  work,  called  Lexicon  Hepta- 
glo-uon,  pro  fcptem  linguis  Orjentalibus,  &c.  Lond.  1699. 

Bifhop 
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Bimop  Walton,  the  editor  of  the  Polyglot,  calls  him  in  his 
preface  to  that  great  and  noble  work,  Virum  in  quo  erudkio 
iumma  magnaque  animi  modeftia  convenere,  &c. 

CASTRUCCIO  (CASTRACANI)  a  famous  Italian  ge- 
neral, was    born,  no  body   knows  how,  at  Lucca  in  Flo- 
rence, in  the  year  1284  ;  for  he  was  taken  up  one  morning 
by  furprife  in  a  vineyard,  where  he  had  been  laid  and  cover- 
ed with  leaves.     He  was  found  by  Dianora  a  widow  lady, 
and  lifter  of  Antonio,  a  canon  of  St.  Michael  in  Lucca,  who 
was  defcended  from  the  illuftrious  family  of  the  Cailracanl, 
Antonio    being  a  prieft,  and  Dianora  having  no  children, 
they  determined  to  bring  him  up,  chriftened  him  Caftruccio, 
by  the  name  of  their  father,  and  educated  him  as  carefully 
as  if  he  had  been  their  own.     Antonio  defigned  him  for    a 
prieft,  and  accordingly  trained  him  to  letters  ;  but  Caftruc- 
cio  was  fcarcely  fourteen  years  old,  when  he  began  to  ne- 
glecl:  his  books,  and  to  devote  himfelf  to  military  fports,  to 
wreftling,  running,  and  other  violent  exercife,  which  very 
well  fuited  his  great  ftrength  of  body.     At  that  time  the 
two  great  factions,  the  Guelfs  and  Ghibilins,  fhared  all  Italy 
between  them,  divided  the  popes  and  the  emperors,  and  en- 
gaged in  their  different  interefts,  not  only  the  members  of 
the  fame  town,  but  even  the  members  of  the  fame  family. 
Francifco,  a  confiderable  man  on  the  fide  of  the  Ghibilins, 
obferving  one  day  in  the  market-place  the  uncommon  Ipirit 
and  qualities  of  Caftruccio,  prevailed  with  Antonio  to  let 
him  turn  foldier.     This  was  entirely  to  the  inclination  and 
tafte  of  Caftruccio,  who  prefently  became  accomplished  in 
every  thing,    which  could   adorn   his   profeflion.     He  was 
eighteen  years  old,  when  the  faction  of  the  Guelfs  drove  the 
Ghibilins  out  of  Paria,  and  was  then  made  a  lieutenant  of 
a.   company  of   foot  by  Francifco  Guinigi,    of  whom  ths 
prince  of  Milan  had  follicited  fuccours.     The  firft  campaign 
this  new  lieutenant  made,  he  gave  fuch  proofs  of  his  cou- 
rage and   conduct,  as   fpread  his  fame  all  over  Lombardy ; 
and  Guinigi  conceived  fuch  an  opinion  of,  and  had  fo  much 
confidence  in  him,  that,  dying  foon  after,  he  committed  the 
care  of  his  fon,  and  the  management  of  his  eftate  to  him. 
So    great  a  truft  and   adminiftration  made  Caftruccio  more 
confiderable  than  before ;  but  then  they  created  him  many 
enemies,  and  loft  him  fome  friends  :  for,  knowing  him  to 
be  of  an  high  and  enterprifing  fpirit,  many  began  to  fancy 
feis  views  were  to  empire,  and  to  opprefs  the  liberty  of  his 

country 
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country.  He  went  on  ftlll  to  diftinguim  himfelf  by  military 
exploits,  and  at  laft  raifed  fo  much  jealoufy  and  envy  in  his 
chief  commander,  that  he  was  imprifoned  by  flratagem,  with 
a  view  of  being  put  to  death.  But  the  people  of  Lucca  foon 
jreleafed  him  from  the  inconveniencies  of  a  prifon ;  and,  in  a 
fhort  time  after,  folemnly  chofe  him  their  fovereign  prince. 
There  was  not  then  either  in  Lombardy  or  Tufcany,  any  of 
the  Ghibilins,  but  looked  upon  Caftruccio  as  the  true  head 
of  their  faction.  Thofe  who  were  bammed  their  country 
upon  that  account,  fled  to  him  for  protection,  aisid  promifed 
unanimoufly,  that  if  he  could  reftore  them  to  their  eftates, 
they  would  ferve  him  fo  effectually,  that  the  fovereignty  of 
their  country  fhould  be  his  reward.  Flattered  by  thefe  pro- 
mifes,  and  encouraged  by  the  ftrength  of  his  forces,  he  en- 
tertained a  defign  of  making  himfelf  mafter  of  Tufcany  j 
and  to  give  more  reputation  to  his  affairs,  he  entered  into  a 
league  with  the  prince  of  Milan.  He  kept  his  army  con- 
ftantly  on  foot,  and  employed  it  as  fuited  beft  with  his  own 
defigns,  For  the  fervices  he  did  the  pope,  he  was  made  fe- 
nator  of  Rome,  with  more  than  ordinary  ceremony.  The 
clay  of  his  promotion,  he  came  forth  in  a  habit  fuitable  to 
his  dignity,  but  enriched  with  a  delicate  embroidery,  and 
with  two  devices  artificially  wrought  in,  one  before,  the: 
other  behind.  The  former  was  in  thefe  words,  "  He  is  as 
*<  it  pleafes  God  ;"  the  latter,  "  And  fliall  be  what  God  will 
<c  have  him."  While  Caftruccio  was  at  Rome,  news  was 
brought  him,  which  obliged  him  to  return  in  all  hafte  to 
Lucca.  The  Florentines  were  making  war  upon  him,  and 
had  already  done  him  feme  damage ;  and  confpiracies  were 
forming  againft  him,  as  an  ufurper,  at  Pifa  and  in  feveral 
places.  But  Caftruccio  fought  his  way  through  them  all  ; 
and  the  fupreme  authority  of  Tufcany  was  juft  falling  into 
his  hands,  when  fortune,  jealous  as  it  were  of  his  glory, 
put  a  period  to  his  progrefs  and  his  life.  An  army  of  thirty 
thoufand  foot  and  ten  thoufand  horfe  appeared  againft  him  in 
May  1328.  He  deftroyed  two  and  twenty  thoufand  of  them, 
with  the  lofs  of  not  quite  fixteen  hundred  of  his  own  men. 
He  was  returning  from  the  field  of  battle,,  .but  happened  to 
halt  a  little,  for  the  fake  of  thanking  and  carefling  his  fol- 
diers  as  they  pafTed.  Fired  with  an  action,-  as  fatiguing  as 
glorious,  and  covered  with  fweat,  a  north  wind  blew  upon 
him,  and  affected  him  fo,  that  he  fell  immediately  into  a 
fit  of  an  ague.  At  firft  he  neglected  it,  believing  himfelf 
fufficieritly  hardened  againft  fuch  fort  of  attacks  ;  but  the  fit 
and  with  it  the  fever,  his  phyficians  gave  him 
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»ver,  and  he  died  in  a  few  days.  He  was  in  his  forty-fourth 
year  ;  and  from  the  time  he  came  to  appear  firft  in  the 
world,  he  always,  as  well  in  his  good  as  bad  fortune,  expref- 
fed  the  fame  fbadinefs  and  equality  of  fpirit.  As  he  left 
feveral  monuments  of  his  good  fortune  behind  him,  fo  he 
was  not  afhamed  to  leave  fome  memorials  of  his  adverfity. 
Thus,  when  he  was  delivered  from  the  imprifonment  above- 
mentioned,  he  caufed  the  irons  with  which  he  was  loaded,  to 
be  hung  in  the  moft  publick  room  of  his  palace,  where  they 
were  to  be  feen  many  years  after. 

Machiavel,  who  has  written  the  life  of  Caftruccio,  from 
whom  we  have  extracted  this  account  of  him,  fays,  that 
he  was  not  only  an  extraordinary  man  in  his  own  age,  but 
would  have  been  fo  in  any  other.  He  was  tall  and  well- 
made,  of  a  noble  afpe&3  and  fo  winning  an  addrefs,  that 
all  men  went  away  from  him  fatisfied.  His  hair  was  inclining 
to  red  >  and  he  wore  it  above  his  ears.  Where-ever  he  went, 
fnow,  hail,  or  rain,  his  head  was  always  uncovered.  He 
had  all  the  qualities,  that  make  a  man  great :  was  grateful 
to  his  friends,  terrible  to  his  enemies,  juit  with  his  fubjefts, 
crafty  with  flrangers :  and  where  fraud  would  do  the  bufl- 
nefs,  he  never  had  recourfe  to  force.  No  man  was  more 
forward  to  encounter  dang-ers,  no  man  more  careful  to  ei- 

O  * 

cape  them*  He  had  a  ftrange  prefence  of  mind,  and  often 
made  repartees  with  great  fmartnefs.  Some  of  them  are 
recorded,  which  difcover  a  fmgular  turn  of  humour ;  and  for 
a  fpecimen  we  will  mention  three  or  four  of  them. 

Paflino;  one  dav  through  a  ftreet,  where  there  was  a  houfe 

*'  O 

of  bad  fame,  he  furprifed  a  young  man,  who  was  juft  com- 
ing out,  and  who  upon  feeing  him  was  all  over  blufhes  and 
confufion.  "  Friend,  fays  Caftruccio,  you  mould  not  be 
46  afhamed  when  you  come  out,  but  when  you  go  in." 

One  afking  a  favour  of  him,  with  a  thoufand  impertinent 
and  fuperfluous  words,  "  Hark  you  friend,  fays  he,  when 
w  you  would  have  any  thing  with  me  for  the  future,  fend 
<c  another  man  to  afk  it." 

Another  great  talker,  having  tired  him  with  a  tedious  dif- 
courfe,  excufed  him  at  laft,  by  faying,  that  he  was  afraid  he 
had  been  troublefome  :  "  No  indeed,  replied  he,  for  I  did 
<*  not  mind  one  word  you  faid." 

He  was  forced  to  put  a  citizen  of  Lucca  to  death,  who 
had  formerly  been  a  great  inftrument  of  his  advancement ; 
and  being  reproached  by  fomebody  for  dealing  fo  feverely 
with  an  old  friend :  "  No,  fays  he?  you  are  miftaken,  is 
**  was  with  a  new  foe." 

One- 
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One  of  his  courtiers,  having  an  ambition  to  regale  him* 
made  a  ball,  and  invited  him  to  it.  Caftruccio  came,  en-1 
tertained  himfelf  among  the  ladies,  danced,  and  did  other 
things,  which  did  not  feem  to  comport  with  the  dignity  of 
his  rank.  One  of  his  friends  intimating,  that  fuch  freedoms 
might  diminifh  from  the  reverence  that  fhould  be  paid  him  : 
"  I  thank  you,  fir,  fays  he,  for  your  caution;  but  he,  who 
"  is  reckoned  wife  all  the  day,  will  never  be  reckoned  a  fool 
"  at  night." 

CATHARINE,    a-  female    faint    of   the   church  of 
Rome,  was  born  at  Sienne  in  Tufcany,  in  the  year  1 347  ; 
and,  when  me  was  turned  feven  years  old,  became  a  nun  of 
the  third  order  of  St.  Dominick.     She  was  of  fuch  an  hea- 
venly make,  and  made  fo  prodigious  an  advancement  in  pie- 
ty and  devotion,  that  fhe  is  reported  to  have  feen  a  multi- 
tude of  vifions,  and  to  have  wrought   as  many   miracles, 
•when  fhe  was  not  near  grown  up  a  woman.     The  monks 
have  faid  even  higher  things  ftill  of  her  ;  as,  that  fhe  con- 
verfed  face  to  face  with  Chrifr,  nay,  that  fhe  was  actually 
married  to  him  in  form.     It  is  no  wonder  therefore  that  fo 
heaven-born  a  maid  mould  be  able  to  brina;  about  fuch  puny 
events,  as  the  reconciliation  of  Gregory  XI.  to  the  Floren- 
tines at  Avignon,  in  the  year  1376,  even  though  he  had 
gone  fo  far  as  to  excommunicate  them  ;  or  that  fhe  mould 
gain  fo  much  upon  this  pope  in  1377,  as  to  make  him  pafs 
immediately  to  Rome,  and   re-eftablifh   the  pontifical  feat 
there,  feventy  years  after  pope  Clement  V.  had  removed  it 
to  France.     But  the  miracles  this  lady  wrought,  and  the  vi- 
fions  (he  faw,  would  not  have  intitled  her  to  a  place  in  thefe 
memoirs,  if  fhe  had   not  been  the  author  of  fome  literary 
productions.     Dialogues  upon  the  providence  of  God,  writ- 
ten by  her  in  Latin,  were  printed  at  Ingolftadt,  in  the  year 
1583,  as  was  the  fame  year  at  the  fame  place,  An  oration 
upon  the  annunciation  of  the  BlefTed  Virgin.     But  this  was 
written  in   Italian,  as  were  alfo  three  hundred  and  fixty- 
four  letters  to  popes,  cardinals,  kings,  and  princes,  publim- 
ed  at  Venice  in  the  year  1506.     Befides  thefe,  there  came 
out  at   Cologne,  in   the  year  1553,  a  book  of  her  Revela- 
tions ;  for  we  find  in  the  bull  of  her  canonization,  as  well 
as  in  the  Roman  breviary,  that  me  had  the  gift  of  prophefy, 
and  an  abundance  of  revelations  vouchfafed  unto  her,  as  a 
teftimony  to  the  church  of  her  tranfcendent  piety  and  good- 
fiefs.     She  died  upon  the  ^oth  of  April,  in  the  year  1380, 
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&ged  only  thirty-three,  and  was  canonized  by  pope  Pius  IL 
in  the  year  1461. 

There  is  alfo  another  Catherine,  who  was  fainted  by  pope 
Clement  VII.  and  has  edified  the  world  by  a  book  of  hei* 
Revelations  j  which,  it  feems,  were  committed  to  writing 
in  the  year  1438,  but  not  publifned  till  at  Bologne  in  the 
year  1511.  She  was  born  at  that  place  upon  the  8th  of 
September  in  the  year  1413 ;  and  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  ad- 
mitted into  a  convent  at  Ferrara,  where  fhe  made  her  profef- 
fion  in  the  year  1432.  The  inhabitants  of  Bologne  afterwards 
befought  her  to  come  and  prefide  over  a  nunnery,  jure  found- 
ed among  them,  and  there  {he  died  upon  the  gth  of  March, 
in  the  year  1463.  Befides  her  book  of  Revelations,  {he 
wrote  fome  pieces  in  Latin  and  Italian. 

CATHERINE  DE  MEDICIS,  queen  of  France,  and 
only  daughter  of  the  duke  of  Urbin,  was  not  near  fo  great 
a  faint,  as  the  two  Catherines  juil  mentioned ;  nor  had  fhe^ 
like  them,  revelations,  and  the  gift  of  foretelling  tilings  to 
come.  She  was  however  fond  of  thofe  who  could :  we 
mean,  fhe  was  particularly  attached  to  aftrologyj  or  the  art 
of  divining  by  the  ftars,  and  to  thofe  who  profeiTed  it.  She 
was  bom  at  Florence  in  1509,  married  to  Henry  II.  of 
France  in  1535,  and  died  in  1589.  This  is  all  we  fhall  fay 
of  her;  as  it  is  not  our  intention,  in  this  work,  to  concern 
ourfelves  with  thofe,  who  have  only  been  eminent  for  their 
birth  and  high  rank.  Yet  there  is  one  fingularity  in  the  hz- 
ilory  of  this  princefs,  which  may  in  ft  be  mentioned :  it  is, 
that  after  continuing  in  u  Mate  of  barrennefs  ten  years  wirh 
her  huibaiui,  to  miike  him  as  it  were  amends,  {he  bore  him 
ten  children* 

C  A  T  O  (MARCUS  PORTIUS)  commonly  called  the  Cen- 
for,  was  one  of  the  greateft  men  among  the  ancients,  and 
born  at  Tufculum  in  the  year  of  Rome  519  ;  that  is,  about 
the  year  232  before  Chrift.  He  began  to  bear  arms  at  fe- 
venteen  years  of  age,  and  {hewed  not  only  much  courage, 
but  alfo  a.  great  contempt  of  the  pleafures,  and  even  of  the 
conveniencies  of  life.  He  had  but  one  horfe  for  himfelf  and 
his  baggage  ;  and  he  looked  after  and  drened  him  himfelf. 
"  What  an  honour  was  it  to  that  age^  fays  Seneca,  to  fee  2. 
"  man,  who  had  triumphed  as  a  general,  and  enjoyed  the 
*'  dignity  of  a  cenfor,  and,  what  is  more  than  both  thefc, 
u  to  lee  Cato  contented  with  one  horfe,  and  even  not  re* 
<c  quiring  a  whole  one  to  himfelf?  for  his  bageage  hanging 
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"  down  on  each  fide  took  up  part  of  him,  Who  would  not 
"  prefer  that  honeft  gelding,  rubbed  down  by  Cato  himfelf, 
"  to  all  the  ileek  nags,  fine  genets,  and  fmooth  ambling 

Epift.  87.  "  horfes  in  the  world  i":  He  was  a  man  of  extraordinary  fo- 
briety,  and  no  bodily  exercife  feemed  unworthy  of  him.  At 
his  return  from  his  campaigns,  he  betook  himfelf  to  plough 
his  ground  :  not  that  he  had  not  Haves  enough  to  do  it,  but 
it  was  his  inclination.  He  dreffed  alfo  like  his  Haves,  and 
then  fat  down  at  table  with  them,  eating  of  the  fame  bread, 

Plutarcit.  inand  drinking  of  the  fame  wine.     He  did  not  in  the  mean 

it.  Catonis<w|1|]e  nCgieQ;  to  cultivate  his  mind,  efpecially  in  regard  to 
fpeaking  well ;  a  talent  very  necelTary  to  him,  fince  he  plead- 
ed many  caufes  in  the  neighbouring  towns,  which  he  always 
did  gratis. 

Valerius  Flaccus,  who  had  a  country  feat  near  Cato,  was 
very  defirous  to  fee  a  young  man,  of  whom  he  had  heard  fo 
many  remarkable  things;  and  finding  that  it  was  a  good 
.plant,  which  only  wanted  to  be  cultivated  and  tranfplanted 
into  better  ground,  he  perfuaded  him  to  come  to  Rome.  Cato 
foon   made    himfelf  efteemed  in  that  city  j    and  having    fo 
powerful  and  officious  a  patron  as  Valerius  Flaccus,  quickly 
railed  himfelf.     He  was  firft  of  all  elected  military  tribune  ; 
afterwards  they  made  him  queftor ;  in  the   year   of  Rome 
558,  he  was  advanced  to  be  conful,  and  in  the  year  569 
chofen  cenfor.     No  man  was  ever  better  qualified  than  he 
for  the  office  of  cenfor,  nor  did  better  difcharge  the  duties  of 
it.     He  made  ufe  of  his  feverity,  eloquence,  and  exemplary 
life,  to  give  a  check  to  the  luxury  and  growing  vices  of  the 
Romans ;  which  gave  occafion  to  fay,  that  he  was  not  lefs 
ferviceable  to  the  republick  of  Rome,  by  making  war  againft 
immorality,  than  Scipio  by  his  victories  over  his  enemies. 
It  was  well  known,  that  he  would  exercife  the  cenforfhip 
with  the  utmoft  rigour,  which  was  one  reafon,  why  the  pa- 
tricians oppofed  him,  when  he  ftood  for  that  office ;  but  the 
fame  reafon  induced  the  people  to  prefer  him  to  all  his  com- 
petitors.    The  infcription  of  the  ftatue  erected  for  him  was 
a  glorious  teftimony  of  his  behaviour  in  that  office.    "  The 
"  people,  fays   Plutarch,  did   like  his   cenforfhip  wondrous 
"  well  ;  for  fetting  up  a  ftatue  for  him,  in  the  temple  of  the 
"  goddefs  of  health,  they  put  an  infcription  under  it,  not 
"  of  his  Warlike  feats  and  triumphs,  but  fuch  a  one  as  fig- 
"  nified,  that   this  was   Cato  the  cenfor,  who  by  his  good 
"  difcipline  and  ordinances  reclaimed  the  Roman  common- 

a  vie.         "  wealth,  when  it  was  declining  and  tumbling  into  vice." 
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Cato  lived  a  very  long  life,  and  preferred  a  great  llrength  ' 
of  body  and  mind  to  the  laft.  Being  a  man  of  a  vigorous 
eonftitution,  he  wanted  women  in  his  old  age  ;  and,  be- 
caufe  he  could  not  conceal  his  keeping  a  concubine  as  much 
as  he  deiired,  he  married  again.  "  Having  loft  his  wife, 
"  fays  Plutarch,  he  married  his  fon  to  the  daughter  of  Pau- 
C£  lus  Emilius,  who  was  fifter  to  the  fecond  Scipio  Africa- 
"  nus  ;  fo  that  now  being  a  widower  himfelf,  he  made  ufe 
of  a  young  fervant  maid,  who  came  privately  to  him.  But 
the  houfe  being  very  little,  and  a  daughter-in-law  alfo  in 
it,  the  intrigue  was  quickly  diicovered  :  for  the  young 
wench  one  day  pafting  by  a  little  too  boldly  to  Cato's 
bed-chamber,  the  youth,  his  fon,  though  he  faid  nothing^ 
feemed  to  look  a  little  grim  upon  her.  The  old  man 
foon  perceived  it  troublefome,  yet  faid  alfo  nothing ;  but 
"  without  finding  the  leaft  fault  went,  as  his  cuftom  was, 
"  with  his  ufual  company  to  the  market.  Among  the  reft 
"  was  one  Salonius,  a  clerk  of  his,  to  whom  he  called  a- 
"  loud,  and  aiked  him,  whether  he  had  married  his  daugh- 
"  ter  ?  the  conclusion  of  which  was,  that  Cato  defired  to 
cc  have  that  maid,  and  the  match  was  quickly  made  up."  in  vit. 
Cato  had  a  fon  by  this  fecond  venter,  to  whom,  from  his 
mother,  he  gave  the  furname  of  Salonius.  This  Cato  Sa- 
lonius was  the  father  of  Marcus  Cato,  the  father  of  Cato 
of  Utica,  who  therefore  was  the  great  grandfon  of  Cato  the 
cenfor.  The  feverity  however  of  the  cenfor  could  not  fe- 
cure  him  from  the  ill  effects  of  this  new  wife's  pride  and 
turbulent  fpirit,  though  fhe  was  a  woman  of  mean  extrac- 
tion ;  and  St.  Jerojne,  defigning  to  prove,  that  thole  who 
marry  a  poor  wife  to  be  quiet  at  home,  do  not  obtain  their 
end,  alledges  the  example  of  Cato  the  cenfor. 

He  wrote  feveral  works  :  A  Roman  hiftory,  and  a  book 
concerning  the  art  of  war,  which  are  not  extant.  He  com- 
pofed  a  book  upon  agriculture,  and  was  very  particular  in 
the  defcription  of  that  art.  It  is  extant,  and  written  in  good 
old  Latin.  He  wrote  alfo  fomething  concerning  rhetorick, 
and  was  probably  the  firft  of  the  Romans  who  wrote  upon 
that  fubject.  He  is  memorable  for  having  had  at  firft  an  a- 
verfion  to  the  Greeks,  and  to  the  ftudies  that  were  moft  in 
vogue  among  them.  Plutarch,  after  having  faid  that  Cato 
was  difpleafed  to  fee  the  three  philofophers,  deputed  by  the 
Athenians,  fo  well  received  and  approved  at  Rome,  and  that 
he  advifed  the  fenate  to  fend  them  home  immediately  ;  fays, 
"  That  he  did  not  do  this  out  of  any  anger  to  0?>rneades, 
"  but  becauie  he  wholly  defpifed  phik>fophy3  and  out  of  a 
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tc  kind  of  pride,  fcofFed  at  the  Greek  mufes  and  literature  : 

"  for   indeed   he  would  frequently  fay,  that  Socrates  was  a 

"  prating  feditious  fellow.     And  to  fright  his  Ion  from  any 

"  thing  that  was  Greek,  he  ufed  a  much  harfher  tone  than 

"  was  ufual    towards   one  of  his   age  ;    pronouncing,  as    it 

4C  were,  with    the   voice    of  an    oracle,    that    the    Romans 

"  would  prefently  be  deftroyed,  when  they  once  came  to  be 

Advert.  Jo-  ec  mfc£fced   with  Greek."     'Nevertheless   it    is  certain^   that 

viman,  1. 1.  Qato  himfelf  afterwards  ftudied  it. 

We  fhould  entertain  a  very  wrong  notion  of  Cato,  fhould 
we  imagine,  as  from  what  has  been  laid,  we  might,  that 
aufterity  was  the  only  ingredient  in  his  fpeeches  and  con- 
verfations  :  for  he  knew  how  to  intermix  them  with  agree- 
able ftrokes  of  raillery,  and  had  many  humorous  fayings. 
Take  one  of  them  with  Balzac's  paraphrafe  and  prologue. 
"  The  very  cenfors,  fays  that  writer,  though  fadnefs  feemed 
"  to  be  one  of  the  function's  of  their  office,  did  not  altoge- 
"  ther  lay  afide  raillery.  They  were  not  always  bent  upon 
"  feverity  ;  and  the  nrft  Cato,  that  troublefome  and  intole- 
<c  rable  honeit  man,  ceafed  fometimes  to  be  troublefome  and 
,  "  intolerable.  He  had  fome  glimpfes  of  mirth,  and  fome 
"  intervals  of  good  humour.  He  dropped  now  and  then 
tc  fomc  words  that  were  not  unpleafant ;  and  you  may,  ma- 
tc  dam,  judge  of  the  reft  by  this.  He  had  married  a  very 
ic  handfome  wife ;  and  hiftory  tells  us,  that  fhe  was  ex- 
"  tremely  afraid  of  the  thunder,  and  loved  her  hufband  well, 
"  Thofe  two  paffions  prompting  her  to  the  fame  thing,  fhe 
<£  always  pitched  upon  her  hufband  as  a  fan«Shiary  againft 
'*  thunder  ;  and  threw  herfelf  into  his  arms  at  the  firft  noife 
"  fhe  fancied  fhe  heard  in  the  fky.  Cato,  who  was  well 
"  pleafed  with  the  ftorm,  and  very  willing  to  be  carefTed, 
"  could  not  conceal  his  joy.  He  revealed  that  domeftick 
*'  fecret  to  his  friends,  and  told  them  one  day,  fpeaking  of 
"  his  wife,  that  fhe  had  found  out  a  way  to  make  him 
"  love  bad  weather ;  and  that  he  never  was  fo  happy,  as 
"*'  d'.f~ "  when  Jupiter  was  angry."  It  is  worth  obferving,  that 
Ja  Cato  made  this  fpeech,  during  his  cenforfhip  ;  when  he  de- 
juife  de  graded  the  Jcmuor  Manlius,  who  would  probably  have  been 
p...ibpuil  conful  the  year  after,  only  for  giving  a  kifs  to  his  wife  in 
oVhis  Ou'-  the  day-time,  in  the  prefence  of  his  daughter:  a  piece  of 
vrcs  a. v.rf<r.fe verity,  for  which  he  has  been  condemned  by  both  ancients 
and  moderns. 

Cato's  was  in  the  main  a  verv  fine  character,  yet  there 
appears  to  have  been  fome  blemimes  in  it.  Plutarch  char- 
ges him  with  pojeifing  an  extravagant  delire  of  gain  -,  and  it 
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is  certain,  that  his  eagernefs  to  improve  his  eflate,  and  in- 
creafe  his  revenues,  made  him  guilty  of  ufury  in  no  imali 
degree.  A  faying  of  his  to  a  nobleman,  whom  he  law  com- 
ing out  of  a  bawdy  houfe,  which  Horace  has  preferved,  feems 
to  favour  of  a  loofe  morality  :  "  Go  there,  brave  youth, 
"  and  quench  the  generous  flame ;"  meaning,  that  it  was 
better  to  have  recourfe  to  the  flews,  than  to  debauch  the  ci- 
tizens wives.  However,  fome  peihaps  may  excufe  him  here, 
by  faying,  that  of  two  evils  he  did  right  to  recommend  the 
leaft.  Upon  the  whole,  he  was  a  great  citizen  ;  an  excel- 
lent orator,  a  profound  civilian,  and  a  right  honeft  worthy 
man.  He  died  in  the  year  of  Roins  604,  at  eighty-five 
years  of  age. 

CATULLUS  (CAius  VALERIUS)  a  Roman  poet, 
was  born  at  Verona  about  eighty-fix  years  before  Chriil. 
He  was  defcended  from  a  good  family,  and  his  father  was 
familiarly  acquainted  with  Julius  Cadar,  who  lodged  at  his 
houfe.  The  beauty  and  elegance  of  his  \  erfes  eaiily  pro- 
cured him  the  friendfhip  and  confideration  of  the  learned, 
and  of  the  fine  wits,  who  were  then  at  Rome,  whither  he 
was  carried  in  his  youth  by  Manlius,  a  nobleman,  and  one 
of  his  beft  patrons,  to  whom  he  has  infcribed  feveral  of  his 
poems.  Here  he  foon  difcovered  the  vivacity  of  his  genius, 
and  fp  diftinguimed  himfelf  by  his  pleafantry  and  wit,  that  , 
he  became  univerfally  efteemed,  and  gained  even  Cicero  for 
his  patron.  It  is  believed,  that  he  gave  the  name  of  Lefbia 
to  the  moft  famous  of  his  miftrelTes,  in  honour  to  Sappho, 
who  was  of  the  illand  of  Lefbos,  and  whole  verfes  pleafe4 
him  wonderfully.  The  true  name  of  that  miftrefs  was  fup- 
pofed  to  be  Clodia,  filter  of  Clodius,  the  great  enemy  of  Ci- 
cero. He  is  very  far  from  imitating  our  modern  poets,  who 
ufually  complain  of  the  coynefs  and  infenilbility  of  the  fair 
ones  :  as  for  him,  he  fpeaks  of  his  Lefbia  as  a  woman,  who 
afked  him,  how  many  kifTes  would  fatisfy  him  ?  to  which 
he  anfwered,  that  he  defired  as  many,  as  there  are  grains  of 
fand  in  the  defarts  of  Lybia,  and  (tars  in  the  heavens.  As 
fine  a  genius  as  this  poet  was,  he  was,  as  many  fine  geniufes 
have  fince  been,  poor.  His  merit,  it  is  true,  recommended 
him  to  the  greateft  men  of  his  time,  as  Plancus,  Calvus, 
Cinna,  &c.  and  he  travelled  into  Bythinia  with  Memmius, 
who  had  obtained  the  government  of  that  province  after  his 
pnetorfhip  :  but  it  is  plain  from  fome  of  his  epigrams,  that 
he  did  not  make  his  fortune  by  it.  He  died  in  the  flower  of 
his  age.  and  the  height  of  his  reputation,  when  he  was  a- 
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bout  thirty  years  old ;  at  which  time  Virgil  was  fent  to  pur- 
fue  his  fludies  at  Cremona. 

Though  the  great  talent  of  this  poet  lay  in  the  epigram- 
mat  ick  way,  yet  fome  have  pretended,  that  he  equally  ex- 
celled in  all  other  kinds  of  poetry.  Martial's  veneration  for 
him  was  fuch,  that  he  has  not  fcrupled  to  put  him  on  a  level 
with  Virgil  : 

Tantum  magna  fuo  debet  Verona  Catullo, 
Quantum  parva  fuo  Mantua  Virgilio. 

And  in  this  he  has  been  followed  by  Paul  Jovius,  and  Bar- 
thius  among  the  moderns.  What  remains  of  his  works,  is 
not  fufftcient  to  fupport  this  high  opinion  of  him.  At  the 
fame  time  it  muft  be  confidered  in  his  behalf,  that  Lucretius 
was  the  only  poet,  whofe  Verfe  had  any  tolerable  elegancy 
or  harmony  in  it,  at  the  time  when  he  wrote  :  and  his  poem 
probably  was  not  feen  by  our  author,  or  at  leaft  but  a  little 
before  his  death,  fmce  it  was  not  publifhed  till  fome  time 
after  Lucretius's  deceafe.  Catullus's  writings  got  him  the 
name  of  the  learned  amongft  the  ancients  ;  for  we  have  the 
authority  of  Aulus  Gellius,  Apuleius,  and  both  the  Plinys, 
who  fay,  that  he  was  peculiarly  furnamed  the  learned  :  but 
we  have  no  compofitions  of  his  remaining,  nor  any  lights 
from  antiquity,  which  enable  us  to  explain  the  reafon  of  it. 
Among  many  others  that  Catullus  inveighed  againft,  and 
lafhed  in  his  lambicks,  for  he  was  uncommonly  fatyrical, 
none  fuffered  more  feverely  than  Julius  Caefar,  under  the 
name  of  Mamurra.  This  however,  only  furnifhed  Caefar 
with  an  opportunity  of  fhewing  his  moderation  and  huma- 
nity. For  after  Catullus,  by  repeated  invectives,  had  given 
fufficjent  occafion  to  Csefar  to  refent  it,  efpecially  from  one, 
whofe  father  had  been  his  familiar  friend  ;  Caefar,  inftead  of 
exprefijng  any  uneafmefs  at  this  ufage,  generoufly  invited  the 
poet  to  fupper  with  him,  and  there  treated  him  with  fo  much 
affability  and  good-nature,  that  Catullus  was  perfectly  afham- 
ed  at  what  he  had  done,  and  refolved  to  make  him  amends 
for  the  future.  Sextus  Quintus,  as  one  obferves  upon  this 
ffory,  <c  was  not  of  fb  generous  and  forgiving  a  temper. 
i.  No.  «  Upon  his  being  made  pope,  the  ftatue  of  Pafquin  was  one 
cc  night  dreffed  in  a  very  dirty  fhirt,  with  an  excufe  written 
"  under  it,  that  he  was  forced  to  wrear  foul  linen,  becaufe 
**  his  laundrefs  was  made  a  princefs.  This  was  a  reflection 
upon  the  pope's  filler,  who,  before  the  promotion  of  he;* 
€v  brother,  was  in  thofe  mean  circumftances  that  Pafquin 
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ce  reprefented  her.  As  this  Pafquinade  made  a  great  noife 
<c  in  Rome,  the  pope  offered  a  confiderable  fum  of  money 
*'  to  any  perfon  who  fliould  difcover  the  author  of  it.  The 
*'  author  relying  upon  his  holinefs's  generofity,  as  alfo  on 
*'  fome  private  overtures  which  he  had  received  from  him, 
**  made  the  difcovery  himfelf:  upon  which  the  pope  gave 
*c  him  the  reward  he  had  promifed,  but  at  the  fame  time, 
"to  difable  the  fatyrifl  for  the  future,  ordered  his  tongue  to 
€c  be  cut  out,  and  both  his  hands  to  be  chopped  off/' 

I  muft  not  leave  Catullus,  without  taking  notice,  that  he 
has  been  very  much  cenfured  for  the  wantpnnefs  and  obfce- 
nities  to  be  met  with  in  his  writings ;  and  many  have  on 
that  account  concluded  that  he  was  a  debauchee.  That  he 
was  of  a  gay  amorous  temper,  may  eafily  be  imagined,  as 
indeed  it  appears  very  plainly  from  many  of  his  poems  :  but 
to  infer  from  thence,  that  he  was  an  abandoned  profligate, 
5s  not  only  abfurd,  but  what  he  himfelf  has  in  a  manner 
cautioned  us  not  to  do. 

Nam  caftum  efle  decet  pium  postam 
Ipfum  :  verficulos  nihil  necelie  eft  : 
Qui  turn  denique  habent  falem  et  leporem, 
Si  fmt  molliculi  et  parum  judici. 

Lyric,  xvii. 

And  we  learn  from  Pliny  the  younger,  that  they  were  the 
fcntiments  of  the  times  :  for  fpeaking  of  fome  hendecafylla- 
bles,  which  he  fent  to  his  friend  Paternus,  he  fays,  "  Ex  Lib.  jv,  ep 
<c  quibus  tamen  fi  nonnulla  tibi  Paulo  petulantiora  videbun-  I4* 
*'  tur,  erit  eruditionis  tuse  cogitare,  fummos  illos  et  gravif- 
*e  fimos  viros,  qui  talia  fcripierunt,  non  modo  lafcivia  re- 
"c  rum,  fed  ne  nudis  quidem  verbis  abftinuifTe  :  quae  nos  re- 
<c  fuginius,  ncn  quia  feveriores,  fed  quia  timidiores  fumus. 
<c  Scimus  alioqui  hujus  opufculi  iilam  effe  veriffimam  legem, 
€c  quam  Catullus  exprefiit :"  and  then  he  fubjoins  the  fore- 
going verfes.  Monfieur  Bayle,  who  was  under  a  neceility  of 
defending  himfelf  from  a  charge  of  a  fimilar  nature,  expref- 
fes  himfelf  thus  :  "  He  would  be  laughed  at  who  fhould  go 
ic  about  to  prove,  that  Boecace  was  not  a  man  of  probity, 
4C  becaufe  he  wrote  the  Decameron  :  or  conclude,  that  the 
<c  queen  of  Navarre,  filter  to  Francis  the  firft,  was  not  a 
<c  princefs  of  admirable  virtue,  whofe  praifes  refounded  every 
<c  where,  becaufe  me  wrote  fome  novels  of  gallantry. — In 
"  fuch  books,  adds  he,  wife  men  know  how  to  diftinguifh  Eayle'scri- 
"  between  the  perfon  of  the  author  and  his  writings."  tlc>  andhlft- 
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CAVE  (Dr.  WILLIAM)  a  very  learned  divine,  was 
born  in  the  year  1637  upon  the  3oth  of  December,  and  edu- 
cated in  St.  John's  college  at  Cambridge.  He  was  fucce£- 
fively  rninifter  of  Hafely  in  Oxfordfhire,  great  Allhallows, 
and  of  Iflington  near  London.  He  became  chaplain  to  king 
Charles  II.  and  in  the  year  1684  was  inftalled  canon  of 
Windfor.  He  was  the  author  of  fome  lanre  and  learned 
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works.,  relating  to  ecclefiaftical  antiquity.  He  composed  a 
Very  ufeful  work,  intitled,  The  hiftory  of  the  lives,  acls, 
deaths,  and  martyrdoms  of  thofe,  who  were  contemporary 
with  the  apoftles,  and  of  the  principal  fathers  within  the 
three  firft  centuries  of  the  church,  which  went  in  a  ihort 
time  through  three  or  four  editions,  Here  the  Englifh  reader 
had  an  opportunity  of  acquainting  hirnfelf  with  fome  of  the 
principal  and  moil  important  circumftances,  which  attended 
the  chriftian  religion,  while  it  was  making  its  way  to  an  efta- 
blifnment  under Conftantine  the  great.  In  1688,  he  published  a 
work  of  a  more  extenfive  nature/called,  Hifloria  literaria,  &c. 
in  which  he  gives  an  exact  account  of  all,  who  had  written 
upon  chriflianity  either  for,  or  againft  it,  from  Chriil  to  the 
14th  century;  mentions  the  times  they  lived  in,  the  books 
they  wrote,  and  the  doctrines  they  maintained  j  and  alfo  enu- 
merates the  councils  that  were  called  in  every  age  of  the 
church.  This  and  the  former  work,  gave  occafion  to  a  con,- 
troverfy  which  enfued,  and  was  very  warmly  agitated,  be- 
tween dr,  Cave,  and  mr.  Le  Clerc,  who  was  then  writing 
iris  Bibliotheque  univerfelle  in  Holland.  Le  Clerc  charged 
Cave  with  two  unfair  proceedings,  I .  That  inilead  of  wri- 
ting: the  lives  of  the  fathers,  he  had  written  their  panegyrics  ; 
2.  That  he  had  forcibly  drawn  Eufebius,  who  was  as  he 
imagined,  plainly  enough  an  arian,  over  to  the  fide  of  the 
orthodox,  and  made  a  trinitarian  of  him.  Thefe  were  the 
points  debated,  and  a  great  deal  of  good  learning,  as  well  as 
good  fenie,  relating  to  ecclefiailical  antiquity,  and  the  au- 
thority of  the  fathers,  was  produced  on  both  fides  :  but  which 
of  the  two  had  the  better  in  the  difpute,  is  not  a  point  to  be 
determined  here  ;  unlefs  we  may  juit  be  permitted  to  fay,  but 
without  any  intention  to  diminim  from  the  juft  and  great  va- 
lue of  dr.  Cave's  work,  that  the  doclor  did  not  entirely  clear 
'.;::i".felf  of  the  charge,  Dr.  Cave  died  upon  the  4th  of  Au- 
guft  in  the  year  1713,  and  was  buried  at  Iflington,  where  we 
find  this  infcription  over  him  : 
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Juxta  heic 

Ad  imum  pulpiti  gradurn 

Conditur  quod  claudi  potuit 

Gulielmi  Cave  S.  Th.  Pr. 

Canonici  Windeforienfis, 

Carolo  II.  a  facris  domeilicis, 

Hujus  ecclefiae  per  xxviii  annos  vicarij. 

Natus  eft  Decemb :  xxx  ann  :  MDCXXXVIL 

ObijtAug:IV.  ann:MDCCXIIL 

CAVENDISH  (THOMAS)  of  Frimly  in  the  coun- 
ty of  Suffolk,  efq;  was   defcended   from   a  noble  family  in 
Devonfhire,  and  polTeiTed  of  a  plentiful  eflate,    which   he, 
being  a  man  of  more  wit  than  prudence,  contrived  to  wafle 
a  good  part  of.     Upon  this  he  took  it  into  his  head  to  repair 
his  mattered  fortunes,  if  happily  he  could,  at  the  expence  of 
the  Spaniards.     With  which  view  he  built  two  mips   frorricaraMea'a 
the  flocks,  one  of  a  hundred  and  twenty,  the  other  of  fixtyannals>  p. 
tons  ;  and  with  thefe  and  a  bark  of  forty  tons,  he  failed  from^"* 
Plymouth  on  the  21  ft  of  July  1586.     He  firfl  made  the  coaft 
of  Barbary,  then  fleered  for  Brazil,  and  entered  the  Sireights 
of  Magellan  the  5th  of  January  1585,  and  palled  them  very 
happily.     Then  coailing   along  Chili   and  Peru,  they  took 
abundance  of  rich  prizes  ;  continuing  their  courfe  as  high  as 
California,  they  there  took  the  St.  Anne,  which  mr.  Caven- 
difli,  in   a  letter  to  lord  Himfdon,  rightly  calls  an  Acapulco 
fhip,  though  in   mofl  relations   of  his   voyage,  me   is  filled 
the  admiral  of  the  South   feas.     Her  cargo  was  of  immenfe 
value,  which,  his  mips  being  too  fmall  to  carry,  he  was  for- 
ced  to  burn,  taking  out  of  her,  however,  as  much  e;old,  as 
was  worth  iixty  thoufand  pounds.     He  then  fleered   for  the 
Philippine   iflands,  where  he  fafely   arrived,  and   proceeded 
from  them   to  Java  Major,  which   he  reached   the  firfl   of 
March  1588.     He  doubled  the  cape  of  Good  Hope   the  firft 
of  June,  and   fo  without  any  remarkable   incident  returned 
fafe   to  Plymouth  on  the  ninth   of  September;   having  failed 
completely  round  the  globe,  and  brought  home  an  immenfe 
fortune.     This  however  he  quickly  wailed,  and  in  the  year 
1591,  was  compelled  to  think  of  another  voyage,  which  was 
far  from  being  fo  fuccefsful  as  the  former.     He  left  Plymouth 
the  26th   of  Augufl  1591,  with  three    flout  mips   and   two 
barks.     On  the  eighth  of  April   1592,  he   fell   in   with   the 
Streights  of  Magellan,  and  continued  in  them  to  the    I5th 
of  May,  when,  on  account  of  the  badnefs  of  the  weather, 
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he  determined  to  return ;  which  accordingly  he   did  to  the 
coaft  of  Brazil,  and  there,  it  is  faid,  died  of  grief. 

Brit.  CAVENDISH  (Sir  WILLIAM)  was  the  fecond  fon 
of  Thomas  Cavendifh  of  Cavendifh  in  the  county  of  Suf- 
folk, clerk  of  the  pipe  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  and 
was  born  about  the  year  1505.  He  received  a  liberal  educa- 
tion, and  had  fettled  upon  him,  by  his  father,  certain  lands 
in  Suffolk.  Cardinal  Wolfey,  who  was  born  in  Suffolk, 
took  him  into  his  fplendid  family,  which  confifled  of  one 
earl,  nine  barons,  and  about  one  thoufand  knights,  gentle- 
Kennet's  men,  and  inferior  officers.  Mr.  Cavendifh  ferved  him  as 
.Memoirs  of  gentleman  ufher,  and  was  admitted  into  more  intimacy 
'  \vith  him,  than  any  other  fen-ant,  and  therefore  would  not 
defert  him  in  his  fall ;  but  was  one  of  the  few  fcrvants  that 
ftuck  clofe  to  him  when  he  had  neither  office  nor  falary  to 
beftow.  This  fmgular  fidelity,  joined  to  his  abilities,  recom- 
mended mr.  Cavendifh  to  his  fovereign,  who  received  him 
into  his  own  family  and  fervice.  In  1540  mr.  Cavendifh 
was  appointed  one  of  the  auditors  of  the  court  of  augmen- 
tation, and  foon  after  obtained  a  grant  of  feveral  lordfhips 
in  the  county  of  Hertford.  In  1 546  he  was  made  treafurer 
of  the  chamber  to  his  rrujefty,  and  had  the  honour  of 
knighthood  conferred  on  him,  and  was  foon  after  fworn  of 
the  privy  council.  He  continued  to  enjoy  both  thefe  honours 
for  the  fpace  of  eleven  years  ;  in  which  time  his  eftate  was 
much  increafed  by  grants  from  king  Edward  VI.  in  feven 
different  counties  ;  nor  does  it  appear  that  he  was  in  lefs 
credit  or  favour  with  queen  Mary,  under  whofe  reign 
he  died  in  the  year  1557.  He  married  three  wives.  His 
third  and  laft  wife,  who  furvived  him,  was  the  widow  of 
Robert  Barley,  efq;  and  was  veryjuitly  confidcred  as  one  of 
t,he  mod  famous  women  of  her  time.  She  was  the  daugh- 
ter of  John  Hardwick  of  Hardwick,  in  the  county  of  Der^ 
by,  by  Elizabeth  the  daughter  of  Thomas  Leeke,  of  Loaf- 
land  in  the  fame  county,  efq;  and  in  procefs  of  time  became 
coheirefs  of  his  fortune,  by  the  death  of  her  brother  with- 
out children.  When  fhe  was  fcarce  fourteen,  fhe  was  mar- 
ried to  Robert  Barley  of  Barley,  in  the  county  of  Derby, 
efq;  a  young  gentleman  of  a  large  eflate,  all  which  he  fet- 
tled absolutely  upon  her  on  their  marriage  ;  and  by  his  death 
without  ifiue  fhe  came  into  pofleffion  of  it  on  the  fecond 
of  February,  1532.  After  remaining  a  widow  about  twelve 
years  flie  married  mr.  Cavendifh,  by  whom  fhe  had  Henry 
Cavendifhj  efq;  who  was  poflefled  of  confiderable  eftates  in 
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Derbyfhire,  but  fettled  at  Tutbury  in  Staffordshire  ;  William 
Cavendiih  the  firfr.  earl  of  Devonshire ;  and  Charles  Caven- 
difh  fettled  at  Walbeck  in  Nottinghamfhire,  father  of  Wil- 
liam baron  Ogle  and  duke  of  Newcaftle  ;  and  three  daugh- 
ters, Frances,  who    married   fir    Henry  Pierpoint   of  Holm 
Pierpoint   in   the  county    of  Nottingham,  from   whom   the 
dukes  of  Kingfton  are  defcended  ;  Elizabeth,   who  efpoufed 
Charles  Stuart   earl   of   Lenox  (younger  brother  to  the  fa- 
ther of  king  James  I.)  and  Mary.     After  the  death  of  fir 
William  Cavendim,  this  wife  lady  conferring  to  become  a 
third  time  a  wife,  married  fir  William  St.  Lowe,  captain  of 
the    guard  to    queen  Elizabeth,  who   had    a  large  efrate  in 
Glouceiierfhire  ;  which  in  articles  of  marriage  fhe  took  care 
fhould  be  fettled  on  her  and  her  own  heirs,  in  default  of  iiiiie  ; 
and  accordingly,  having  no  child  by  him,  me  lived  to  enjoy 
his  whole  eftate,  excluding  as  v/ell   his  brothers   who  were 
heirs  male,  as   his  own   female  iiTue  by  a  former  lady.     In 
this  third  widowhood  the  charms  of  her  wit  and  beauty  capti- 
vated the  then  greateft  iubject:  of  the  realm^  George  Talbot,  Kennet. 
earl  of  Shrewfbury,  whom  me  brought  to  terms  of  the  great- 
eft  honour  and  advantage  to  herfelf  and   children  ;  for  he 
not  only  yielded  to  a  confiderable  jointure,  but  to  an  union 
of  families,  by  taking  Mary  her  youngeft  daughter  to  be  the 
wife  of  Gilbert  his  fecond  ion,  and  afterwards  his  heir ;  and 
giving  the  lady  Grace,  his  youngeft  daughter,  to  Henry  her 
eldeft  fon.     On  November  18,  1590,  fhe  was  a  fourth  time 
left,  and  to  death  continued,  a  widow.     A  change  of  con- 
dition that  perhaps  never  fell  to  any  one  woman,  to  be  four 
times  a  creditable  and  happy  wife  j  to  rife  by  every  hufband 
into  greater  wealth  and  higher  honours,  to  have  an  unani- 
mous ifilie  by  one  hufband  only,  to  have  all   thofe  children 
live,  and   all  by  her  advice  be  creditably  difpoied  of  in  heriw<!« 
life-time,  and  after  all  to  live  (even teen  years  a  widow  in 
abfolute  power  and  plenty  [A]. 

Sir 

[A]  This  countefs  dowager  of  bed  of  ftate.  That  old  hcnfe  has 
Shrew  (bury  built  three  of  the  one  room  in  it  of"  iiich  exact  pro- 
moit  elegant  feats  that  were  ever  portion,  and  inch  convenient  lights, 
vailed  by  one  hand  within  the  that  it  was  thought  fit  for  a  pat- 
fame  county,  Chatfwoith,  Hard-  tern  of  meafure  and  contrivance 
wick,  and  Oldcotes.  At  Hard-  to  the  moil  noble  at  Blenheim.  It 
wick  me  'eft  the  ancient  feat  of  her  mull  not  be  iorgotten,  that  this  la- 
family  {landing,  and  at  a  Ihudl  dil-  dy  had  the  honour  to  be  keeper  of 
tance,  ftiil  adjoining  to  her  new  fa.-  Mary  queen  of  Scots,  committed 
brick,  as  if  file  had  a  mind  to  pre-  priibner  to  George  earl  of  Shrewf- 

ferve   her  cradle  and  let  it  by  her    bury  for  feventeen  years,  Her  cham- 

•  .         •>  ~  •  j   •  •  ~  -  ,-  *  . 
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Sir  William  Cavendifh  wrote  the  life  of  his  old  matter  car- 
dinal Wolfey,  and  therein  gives  him  a  very  high  character  ; 
affirming,  that,  in  his  judgment,  he  never  faw  the  kingdom 
in  better  obedience  and  quiet,  than  during  the  time  of  his 
authority,  or  juftice  better  adminiftered.  After  it  remained 
long  in  manufcript,  it  was  printed  in  1667,  and  reprinted 
in  1706,  with  fome  variation  in  the  title.  The  original  manu- 
fcript was  a  few  years  ago  in  the  hands  of  the  duke  of  King- 
fton,  fuppofed  to  be  given  by  the  author  to  his  daughter, 
Biogr.  Brit,  who  married  into  that  family, 

her  and  rooms  of  ftate  with  her  pected  of  familiarity  with  his  roy- 
arms  and  other  enfigns  are  rail  re-  al  prifoner,  Quod  a  malevolis 
maining  at  Hardwick  :  her  bed  was  proptcr  fufpectam  cum  captiva  re- 
taken away  for  plunder  in  the  civil  gina  familiar!  tatem  faepius  male 
wars.  At  Chatfworth,  the  new  audivit,  which  is  not  to  be  imagi-r 
lodgings  that  aniwer  the  old  are  ned  true  :  however,  the  rumour  of 
called  the  queen  of  Scots  apart-  it  was  no  doubt  an  exercife  of  tem- 
ment,  and  an  ifland  plat  on  the  top  per  and  virtue  to  the  countefs,  who 
of  a  fquare  tower  built  in  a  large  carried  herfelf  to  the  queen  and  the 
pool,  is  ftill  called  the  queen  of  earl  her  hufband,  with  all  becom- 
Scots  garden,  and  fome  of  her  own  ing  refpect  and  duty.  Full  of  years 
royal  work  is  ftill  preferred  among  and  all  worldly  comforts,  me  died 
the  treaiures  of  this  family  :  a  car-  February  the  i^th,  1607,  and  was 
pet  embroidered  with  her  needle,  buried  in  the  fouth  iile  of  Allhal- 
and  particularly  a  fxiit  of  hangings,  lows  church  in  Derby,  (where  flie 
now  remaining  in  a  chamber  at  had  founded  an  hofpital  for  twelve 
Hardwick,  wherein  all  the  virtues  poor  people)  under  a  fair  tomb,, 
are  reprefented  in  fymbolical  fi-  which  fnc  took  care  to  erect  jji  her 
gures,  and  allufive  rnottos,  an  or-  own  life-time,  and  whereon  a  re- 
nament  and  a  lecture.  The  earl's  markable  epitaph  was  afterward  in- 
cpitaph  betrays  that  he  was  fuf-  fcribed.  Kennet's  Memoirs. 

CAVENDISH  (WILLIAM)  baron  Ogle,  vifcount  Manf, 
field,  eirl,  marquis,  and  duke  of  Newcaftle,  was  fon  of  fir 
Charles  Cavendifh  (youngeft  fon  of  fir  William  Cavendifh, 
and  younger  brother  of  the  firft  earl  of  Devonfhire)  by  Cathe- 
rine daughter  of  Cuthbert  lord  Ogle.  He  was  born  in  the 
year  1592.  His  father  cultivated  with  fo  much  care  the  ex- 
traordinary abilities  he  early  difcovtred,  that  at  an  age  when 
other  young  gentlemen  are  beginning  to  learn,  he  had  gained 
an  extenfive  knowledge  of  the  languages  and  fciences.  He 

O  O         O 

appeared  at  the  court  of  king  James  If  with  the  advantages  of 
a  graceful  perfon  and  great  elegance  of  manners ;  and  was 
quickly  diflinguifhed  by  the  king's  favour.  In  1610  he  was 
made  knight  of  the  Bath,  at  the  creation  of  Henry  prince  of 
Wales  ;  and  in  1620,  three  years  after  his  acceilion  to  a  very 
large  eflate  by  the  death  of  his  father,  was  created  baron 
Ogle,  and  vifcount  Mansfield,  In  the  third  year  of  king 

Charles 
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Charles  I.  he  was  created  baron  Cavendim  of  Bolefover,  and 
earl  of  Newcaftle  upon  Tyne.  The  favours  of  his  prince 
drew  upon  him  the  envy  of  Buckingham,  which  however 
could  notfupplant  him  ;  but  the  fervices  expected  of  him  were 
fo  expenfive  as  to  plunge  him  very  deeply  in  debt ;  though 
the  produce  of  his  eftate  exceeded  three  and  twenty  thoufand 
pounds  per  annum.  In  1638,  the  king  made  choice  of  him 
to  be  governor  to  the  prince  of  Wales  afterwards  Charles  II. 
In  1639,  when  the  king  fet  out  to  command  the  army  which  Life  written 
the  troubles  of  the  north  had  forced  him  to  afTemble,  he  was  by  his  du- 
entertained  by  the  earl  of  Newcaftle  at  Walbeck  with  a  mag-  chefs>  p<  6* 
nificence  and  profufion  which  none  at  that  time  attempted  to 
imitate.  The  earl  alfo  contributed  ten  thoufand  pounds  to-  Life,  p.  7, 
wards  defraying  the  expence  of  the  expedition,  and  raifed  a 
troop  of  horfe  confifting  of  about  two  hundred  knights  and 
gentlemen,  who  ferved  at  their  own  charge,  and  were  honour- 
ed with  the  title  of  the  prince's  troop.  He  commanded  it  in  ibid. 
perfon,  and  when  he  came  near  Berwick,  he  fent  to  the  earl 
of 'Hoi  land,  then  general  of  the  horfe,  to  know  where  his 
troop  fhould  march.  Lord  Holland  anfwered, cc  Next  after  the 
"  troops  of  the  general  officers."  Newcaftle  fent  again  to 
reprefent  that  having  the  honour  to  march  with  the  prince's 
colours,  he  thought  he  ought  not  to  march  under  any  officer 
of  the  field.  The  general  repeated  his  order ;  and  the  earl, 
as  the  only  remaining  expedient,  took  off  the  prince's  colours, 
and  marched  with  the  naked  ftarF.  But  the  earl,  though  lie 

J  O 

thought  it  convenient  then  to  defift  from  farther  altercation, 
yet,  as  foon  as  the  fervice  was  over,  lie  fent  a  challenge  to 
the  general,  who  appointed  time  and  place  3  but  though  he 
had  never  before  been  iufpe6ted  to  want;  courage,  he  found 
means  to  difclofe  the  matter  to  the  king,  who  interpofed  his 
authority,  and  when  the  earl  came  to  the  place,  he  found 
not  his  adverfary,  but  his  fecond,  who  acquainted  him,  that 
the  general  was  abfent  by  the  king's  command. 

As  the  general  mifunderftanding  between  the  king  and  the 
parliament  increafed,  his  majefty's  appointment  of  the  ear! 
to  the  tuition  of  his  fon  was,  among  other  things,  called  in 
queftion.  But  the  earl,  to  prevent  any  trouble  which  the 
king  might  furFer  upon  his  account,  refigned  his  office,  and 
immediately  retired  to  his  country  feat,  where  he  continued  Life,  p.  i*. 
in  great  privacy  till  the  king  fent  him  exprefs  orders  to  repair 
to  Hull.  He  did  not  receive  the  meflage  till  midnight,  and 
was  diftant  from  Hull  more  than  40  miles,  yet  he  fet  out  the 
fame  hour,  and  with  only  three  fervants  entered  the  place 
early  the  next  morning,  He  informed  his  majefty  of  his  ar- 

2  rival 
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i  letter,  and  offered  to  fecure  for  him  that  important 

rival  by  j  wjtri  all  the  magazines  which  it  contained  ;  but  his 

fortrcfs,   jnftead  of  accepting  this  offer,  commanded  him  to 

majeity,  atever  orders  he  fhould  receive  from  the   parliament. 

ooey  wh}arijament  ne  was  foon  ordered  to  attend  the  jioufe, 

ftid.  p.  ii.  By  the  Fimmediately  obeyed.     It  is  faid   that  a  defign   was 

Clarendon,    and  he        impeach  him,  but  his  general  character  was  16 

Biogr.  Brit.  fnrnv*H    1      ,  •      i    r  j 

lt  this  dengn  was  not  executed. 

good  tha^jjg  fervice  m  parliament  he  again  retired  to  his  feat 

^rom  antry.     But  he  was  foon  afterwards  fent  for  by  his 

m  the  coij  York,  where  he  was  ordered  to  take  upon  him  the 

majefty  t<j  Of    Newcaftle,    and  the  four   adjacent  counties, 

Life,  p,  12.  commancber]an(i9    Cumberland,    Weftmoreland,    and  Dur- 

iNorthunjg  immediately  fet  about  to  execute  this  commiilion, 

*^e  had  neither  men,  arms,  ammunition,  nor  money : 

though  h^ggj  no  ]efs  important  than  difficult,  for  the  king 

it  was  m|len  a  pOrt  Open  Jn  the  kingdom;  and  in  three  days 

had  not  t    fecure  one,  would  have  been  impoffible.     He   let 

more,  to^.  a}one9  anci  by  his  own  perfonal   intereft  fecured 

out  almog^  railed  a  troop  of  120  horfe,  and  a  good  regiment 

Newcaltl  wnich    defended   him   from   any    fudden    attempt. 

of   foot,  -ji]e  tne  parliament  in  a  proclamation  of  immunity  to 

Mean  wlo  woul,j  forfake  the  king's  intereil,  excepted  the  earl 

thofe  wh'  'Pnjs  animated  him  to  purfue  his  purpofe  with  greater 

by  name.lc|  a£ftvity.  He  knew  his  own  intereft  to  be  ftiil  great. 

vigour  ar1(j  to  tne  king  for  authority  to  raife  an  army  in  the  north. 

rie  anphe,  immediately  appointed  the  earl  commander  in  chief  of 

fj~\t          1    *         ^  *' 

!1cs  to  be  raifed  in  Lincoln,  Nottingham,  Derbyfhire,, 
the  forcere?  Chefhirc,  Leicefter,  Rutland,  Cambridge,  Hun- 
•  P-  15-  Lancafhi  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  Effex,  and  north  of  Trent,  with 
tmgdon,  >  confer  knighthood,  coin  money,  and  iiTue  fuch  de- 
power  tcs  as  ne  f]loul(i  think  fit.  In  lefs  than  three  months, 
claration:a(j  an  army  of  eio;ht  thoufand  horfe,  foot,  and  dra- 

I'll  /O  *  * 

1With   this   force  he  marched   into  Yorkshire,  and 

Life,  p.  17.  goons.     efeated  the  enemy  who  oppofed  him  at  Pierce  bridge, 

having  dcec[  to  York  ;  where  the  c;overnour  prefented  him 

•w  i  O  ^   1 

ne  aavank£ySj  >dnd  whither  many  of  the  nobility  reforted  to 
with  the£nt  an(j  a0jfl.  njm%  Having  placed  a  good  garrifon 
complim<  j^  proceeded  to  Tadcafter;  and  the  parliament's 
in  YorK,;tj-ier  retreating  as  he  advanced,  or  being  fubdued  in 
.orces,  e>ft  riim  jn  poileffion  of  all  the  northern  counties, 
battle,  hne  furnifhed  the  king  with  arms  and  ammunition, 
whence  ^y  cnoice  troops,  fometimes  to  the  number  of  feven 

efcorted  wnich  the  king  never  fuffered  to  return*  Forthefe 
thoufand 


im- 
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important  fervices,  performed  by  an  army  raifed  by  his  per- 
fonal   intereft,  and   principally  maintained  at  his  private  ex-* 
pence,  the  king  created  him  marquis  of  Newcaftle.     in  the 
preamble  to  the    patent,    all  his  fervices  were    particularly 
enumerated,  with  fuitable  encomiums. 

In  the  winter  of  1643,  the  earl  marched  into  Derby- 
fhire,  and  from  thence  once  more  to  Waibeck,  his  feat  in 
Nottinghamfhire ;  but  in  a  very  fhort  time  news  was  fent 
him,  that  the  Scots  were  about  to  enter  England  ;  upon 
which  he  marched  into  Yorkfhire  with  all  poffible  expedi- 
tion. It  was  now  become  expedient  to  divide  his  force ;  he 
therefore  fent  fir  Thomas  Gienham  to  Newcaille,  left  lord 
Bellafize  at  Selby,  and  went  himfelf  into  the  bifhoprick  of 
Durham.  But  while  he  was  fuccefsfully  oppofmg  the  Scots  ibid.  p«  42, 
in  Durham,  lord  Bellafize  was  totally  routed  at  Selby,  fo 
that  he  haftened  once  more  back  into  Yorkfhire,  that  he 
might,  if  poffible,  preferve  the  city.  In  York  he  was  foon 
befieged  by  three  armies,  and  feveral  attempts  to  take  the 
city  by  ftorm  having  been  made  without  fuccefs,  the  liege 
was  turned  into  a  blockade.  At  the  end  of  three  months, 
the  garrifon  was  brought  into  great  diilrefs  for  want  of  pro- 
viiions  j  but  fuch  was  the  influence  of  the  marquis  over  his 
people,  that  it  furmounted  even  the  force  of  hunger,  and 
they  fubmitted  to  a  regular  but  fcanty  allowance,  which  be- 
ing dealt  out  to  them  every  day,  preferred  them  from  the 
extremity  of  fai-ii:-;:,  and  enabled  them  flill  to  wait  for  the 
fuccours  which  v/ere  every  day  expected  from  the  king. 
Thefe  fuccours,  after  a  tedious  but  unavoidable  delay,  at 
length  arrived  under  the  command  of  prince  Rupert ;  but 
Rupert  not  content  with  driving  an  army,  much  fuperior  t 
his  own,  before  him,  took  it  into  his  head,  that  he  would 
beat  it.  This  refolution  brought  on  the  battle  of  Marilon 

C5 

moor,  in  which  the  royal  party  was  totally  defeated  on  the 
fecond  of  July,  1 644.  The  marquis  had  the  mournful  con- 
folation  of  reflecting,  that  the  battle  was  fought  without  his 
confent,  and  in  fpite  of  his  remonftrances.  He  faw  the 
king's  affairs  totally  defperate,  and  having  now  no  fervice  in 
his  power,  all  his  money  being  exhaufled,  and  all  his  men 
cut  off,  he  made  the  beft  of  his  way  to  Scarborough,  and 
there,  with  a  few  of  his  principal  officers,  whofe  affairs  were 
equally  defperate,  he  took  (hipping  for  Hamburgh,  where  he 
arrived  July  85  1044.  After  flaying  about  fix  months  at 
Hamburgh,  he  went  by  fea  to  Amfterdam,  and  from  thence 
to  Paris,  where  he  took  for  his  i'econd  wife  a  flfter  of  fir 
Charles  Lucas,  maid  of  honour  to  the  queen  of  England. 

They 
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They  were  fo  diftreffed,  as  even  to  pawn  their  cloaths  for  a 
dinner.  From  Paris  he  removed  to  Antwerp,  that  he  might 
be  fomewhat  nearer  his  country,  where  he  redded  many 
years  in  extreme  penury,  with  this  aggravation,  that  his 
enemies  were  not  only  pofTeiUng,  but  ruining  his  eftate. 
Befides  receiving  the  annual  rent,  which  was  more  than 
20,000 1.  they  cut  down  wood  to  the  value  of  45,000!. 
more.  They  plundered  and  ruined  all  his  houfes,  fold  his 
furniture,  corn,  cattle,  horfes,  and  deer ;  and  having  {trip- 
ped his  eftate  of  every  thing,  even  to  the  fences,  they  fold 
it  for  five  years  purchafe.  But  during  all  thefe  hardfhips, 
which  continued  eighteen  years,  in  which  time  he  did  not 
receive  one  (hilling  of  the  produce  of  all  his  eftates,  his 
fpirit  was  yet  unbroken,  and  his  forehght  preferved  him 
from  defpair.  He  had  predicted  the  civil  war  before  it  be- 
gan, and  he  predicted  the  restoration  as  an  infallible  event, 
even  when  Cromwell  was  in  the  height  of  his  fuccefs,  in  a 
book  which  he  then  wrote,  and  addreflcd  to  Charles  IL 
called  A  treatife  on  government  and  the  interelt  of  Great 
Britain  with  refpecT;  to  the  other  powers  of  Europe.  The 
marquis,  however,  was  one  of  the  few,  who  from  thcm- 
felves  derive  dignity  and  honour,  and  whom  fortune  cannot 
make  cheap,  by  making  poor.  When  he  was  v/ithout  pro- 
perty, and  without  friends,  a  fugitive  in  a  foreign  country, 
and  deemed  a  rebel  by  thofe  who  governed  his  own,  he 
was  treated  by  the  princes,  in  whofe  territories  he  lived,  with 
the  utmoft  diftindiion  and  refpe£L  When  he  entered  the 
Spanifh  dominions,  he  was  complimented  with  the  keys  of 
the  cities  he  palled  through,  that  he  might  command  the 
gates  at  his  plcafure.  He  was  vifited  by  don  John  of  Au- 
i  ftria,  by  many  of  the  German  princes,  and  more  frequently 
by  his  royal  mafter,  who,  in  the  midft  of  his  fufferihgs,  in- 
vefted  him  with  the  order  of  the  garter. 

He  returned  with  the  king  at  the  reiteration.  He  was  foori 
after  conftituted  chief  juftice  in  eyre  of  the  counties  north 
of  Trent,  and  created  earl  of  OMe,  and  duke  of  Newcaftle. 

•»-•.  ^~ 

From  this  time  his  life  was  retired,  and  he  indulged  his  na- 
tural difpofition  in  pleafures  of  the  literary  kind.  Some  part 
of  his  time  he  employed  in  repairing  his  eftate  ;  fome  part  in 
breaking  and  managing  horfes,  and  the  reft  in  itudy  and 
compofition.  He  wrote  the  celebrated  treatife  on  horfeman- 
fhip,  of  which  a  moft  excellent  edition  was  a  few  years  ago 
printed  in  this  kingdom.  Many  poems,  except  thofe  preferved 
among  the  poetry  of  his  dutchefs,  are  loft,  and  four  come- 
dies j  The  country  captain  j  Variety ;  The  humourous  lo- 


vers; 
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and  The  triumphant  widow,  or  medley  of  humours. 
The  humourous  Jovers  was  aited  with  great  applaufe,  in 
1677,  and  Shadwell  tranfcribed  great  part  of  the  triumphant 
widow  into  his  Bury  fair.  As  he  himielf  was  a  fcholar  and 
a  genius,  he  was  the  patron  of  learning  and  wit.  Ben  John-? 
fon  was  one  of  his  firft/avourites  ;  a  poet,  fir  William  Da- 
irenant,  was  his  lieutenant  general  ;  parfon  Hudfon,  an  able 
divine,  was  his  fcout-mafter;  and  Chillingworth  his  engineer, 
He  died  on  Chriftmas  day,  1676,  in  the  84th  year  of  his 
age.  His  grace  was  twice  married,  but  had  iitue  only  by  his 
firft  wife  Elizabeth,  daughter  and  fole  heirefs  of  William 
B  aflat,  of  Blore  in  Staftbrdfhire,  efq;  widow  of  the  hon, 
mr.  Henry  Howard,  younger  fpn  to  Thomas  earl  of  Suffolk; 
by  whom  he  had  three  fons,  and  as  many  daughters  ;  viz? 
William  who  died  young;  Charles  vifcount  Mansfield,  who 
ferved  under  his  father  in  the  civil  war,  in  quality  of  mailer 
of  the  ordnance,  and  died  in  his  father's  life-time,  without 
iflue  ;  Henry,  earl  of  Ogle,  who  furvived  his  father,  His 
fecond  wife  was  Margaret,  daughter  of  Thomas  Lucas,  of 
Colchefter,  efq;  and  fitter  to  John  lord  Lucas,  and  to  the 
famous  fir  Charles  Lucas,  as  was  mentioned  before.  She  was 
the  conftant  companion  of  his  exile  abroad,  and  of  his  retire- 
ment at  home.  She  was  a  woman  of  great  wit,  and  fome  learn- 
ing ;  for  befid.es  the  life  of  the  duke,  and  her  own,  fhe  wrote  a 
great  number  of  folio  volumes,  and  publifhed  fix  and  twenty 
plays,  in  feveral  of  whjch?  there  are  fcenes  and  {prigs  written 
by  the  duke.  She  lies  buried  with  him  in  Weflminfter  abbey, 
The  duke's  titles  defcended  to  his  fon  Henry,  earl  of  Ogle, 
who  dying  July  26,  1691,  the  title  of  Newcaftle  in  the  line 
of  Cavendifh  became  extinct,  he  beins:  the  laft  beg"  male  of 
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this  family. 

CAVENDISH  (CHARLES)  fon  of  the  fecond,  and 
brother  to  the  third  earl  of  Devonfhire,  was  born  at  London, 
May  20,  1620.  At  eighteen  he  was  fent  to  travel  wjdi  i 
governour.  He  went  firft  to  Paris.  The  French  army  was 
then  before  Luxembourg.  Curioiity  drew  him  to  the  camp 
without  the  knowledge  of  his  governour,  who  followed  him 
in  great  pain?  and  brought  him  back  to  his  ftudies  at  Paris. 
The  following  year  he  fpent  in  Italy,  making  Naples,  Rome, 
and  Venice,  the  chief  places  of  his  refidence.  In  the  iprin 
cf  1640  he  embarked  for  Constantinople,  leaving  his  go- 
vernour and  Engliih  fervants  behind  him,  becaufe  a  traveller 
generally  learns  molt  from  foreigners.  He  made  a  long  cir- 
puit  by  land  through  Natolia,  then  went  by  fcap  Alexandria. 
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and  after  vifiting  Grand  Cairo,  returned  to  England  about 
the  end  of  May  1641,  by  the  way  of  Malta,  Spain,  and 
France.  His  inclination  leading  him  to  arms,  his  mother  in- 
tended to  purchafe  for  him  colonel  Goring's  regiment  of  foot 
in  Holland ;  and  on  this  account  he  made  one  campaign  in  the 
prince  of  Orange's  army.  He  returned  to  England  about  the 
end  of  November  1641.  The  king  being  foon  after  forced 
to  retire  to  York,  mr.  Cavendifh  repaired  thither  to  offer 
him  his  fervice.  He  rode  in  the  king's  own  troop,  com- 
manded by  lord  Barnard  Stuart,  at  the  battle  of  Edgehill,  Oc- 
tober 23,  1642,  and  fo  diilinguifhed  hiinfelf  by  his  perfonal 
bravery,  that  lord  Aubigny,  who  commanded  the  duke  of 
York's  troop,  being  flain,  he  was  preferred  to  that  charge  be- 
fore many  others  of  eminent  birth  and  merit.  This  troop 
was  icon  after  incorporated  into  the  prince  of  Wales's  regi- 
ment, and  the  fuperior  officer  putting  fomething  upon  captain 
Cavendifh  which  he  thought  an  indignity,  he  afked  his 
majefty  toaffign  him  a  thoufand  pounds  which  his  brother  the 
earl  of  Devonihire  had  prefented  to  his  majefty,  promifmg 
that  if  he  would  be  pleafcd  to  let  him  have  the  duke  of 
York's  troop  out  of  the  prince  of  Wales's  regiment,  he 
would  go  into  the  north  and  raife  a  complete  regiment  of 
horfc,  before  the  army  could  take  the  field.  The  king  con- 
iented.  Mr.  Cavendifh  took  his  head  quarters  at  Newark,  and 
kept  under  many  of  the  rebel  garrifons  in  Nottingham  and  other 
neighbouring  parts,  fo  that  the  king's  commiflioners  of  Lin- 
colnfhire  and  Nottinghamfhire  defired  his  leave  to  petition 
the  king  that  he  mJo-ht  have  the  command  of  all  the  forces 
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in  thofe  two  counties,  in  quality  of  colonel  general ;  which 
he  complied  with,  and  the  king  granted.  In  this  command 
he  beat  the  enemy  from  Brantham,  and  performed  many 
other  glorious  actions.  He  was  killed,  in  an  action  with  a. 
large  body  of  the  enemy's  forces  under  Cromwell,  at  Gainf- 
borough,  July  30,  1643,  having  refufed  quarter,  "  He  was 
"  a  gentleman,  (it  is  juftly  obferved)  fo  furnifhed  with 
"  all  the  interior  and  politer  parts  of  learning,  obtained  at 
"  home  and  abroad,  both  by  reading  men  and  books,  as  well 
*e  as  courage,  that  he  was  prepared  to  defend  his  prince  with 
"  his  head  and  hand,  by  the  ftrongeft  reafon  and  moft  gene- 
Cen.  Dia.  *c  rous  valour."  He  was  well  (killed  in  mathematicks,  as  ap- 
pears from  fome  of  his  papers  ir  the  library  of  dr,  John  Moor, 
bifhop  of  Ely,  given  by  king  George  1.  to  the  uniyerfity 
of  Cambridge. 
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CAVENDISH  (WILLIAM)  the  firft  duke  of  De- 
tfonfhire,    was    born   on   the   25 th    of  January    1640.     jpfo^emoinof 
jpade  the  tour  of  Europe,  under  the  care  of  dr.  Killegrew,  * 


afterwards  matter  of  the  Savoy.     In  1661  he  was  chofen  toB;c  „»..> 
reprefent  the  county   of  Derby,  and  continued  a  member  of 
the  long  parliament  till  its  diflblution.    September  21,   1603,  Rennet, 
he   was  created   mafter  of  artsa  by   the  fpeczal  command  of 
the  chancellor.     In    1665,  went   a  volunteer  on  board  the 
fleet  under  the  duke   of  York.     In  the  fpring  of  the   year 
1669,    he  accompanied    mr.  Montague  in   his  embafTy  to 
France ;   and  being  accidentally  at  the  opera  at  Pariss   thre$ 
officers   of  the  French  king's  guard,  intoxicated  with  liquor, 
came  upon  the  frage,  and   one  of  them   coming  up  to  him 
with  a  very  initiating  queftion,  his  lordfhip  gave  ftini  a  feyere 
blow  on  the  face  ;  upon  which  they  all   drew,  and  puihed 
hard  upon  him.     He  got  his  back  againfi:  one  of  the  fcenes, 
and  made   a  flout  defence,  receiving  fevera]  wounds,  till  a 
fturdy  Swifs,  belonging  to  the  lord  ambafiador  Montague, 
caught  him  up  in  his  arms,  and  threw  him  over  the  ftage 
into  the  pit.     In  his  fall,  one  of  his  arms  catched  upon  an 
iron  fpike,  which  tore  out  the  flefh.     The  three  a&ailants 
were,  by   the    king's  command,  fent  to  prifon,  and  not  re- 
leafed  but  by  his  lordfhip's  interceiiion.  In  1677  he  diftjnguifh- 
ed  himfelf  in  the  houfe  of  commons,  by  a  vigorous  oppofition 
to  the  meafures  of  the  court.  The  year  following,  he  affidu- 
oufly  promoted  an  enquiry  into  the  murder  of  fir  £dmund- 
bury  Godfrey,  and  other  particulars  of  the  popifh  plot;  and 
was  one  of  the  committee  appointed   to  draw  up  articles  of 
Impeachment  againft  the    lord   high   treafurer  Dauby.      In 
the  parliament  which  met  in  the  fpring  of  the  year   1679, 
he  again  reprefented  Derby.     This  year  he  was  chofen  one 
of  the  king's  new  privy-council  :  but  foon  finding;  that  hi.s 
attendance  at  the  board  would  be  wholly  meffecjtual,  he  in 
conjunction   with   lord  Ruflel,  and  others.,  defired  leave    to 
withdraw.     The  county  of  Derby  again  elected  him  their 
rcprefentative  in   that  parliament,    which-  met  Qctober  21, 
1680.     The  articles  of  impeachment  againft  the  lord  chief 
juftice  Scroggs,  for  his  arbitrary  and  illegal  proceedings  in  I 
the  court  of  king's-bench3  were  carried   up  by  him  to  the 
koufe  of  lords.     When  the  kins;  declared  his  refolution  not 

i  .  t*j 

to  confent  to  a  bill  of  excluiion^  lord  Cavendifh  made  a  mo- 
tion, that  a  bill  mip-ht  be  brought  in  for  the  arTociation  of 
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all  his  majeity's  proteftant  fubieclis.  He  was  alfo  one  of  thofe 
who  openly  named  the  evil  couniellors,  and  promoted  the 
jsddrefs  to  his  majefty  to  remove  them  from  all  offices,  and 
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from  his  majefty's  councils  and  prefeiice  for  ever.     He  fhew- 
eel   the  lame  fteddinefs  and  zeal  in  the  next  parliament,  in 
which   alfo   he  reprefented  Derbyfhire.     When  parliaments 
were  laid  afide,  tho'  he  was  as  obnoxious  to  the  caurt  as 
any,  he  was  not  afraid  of  meeting  and  converfing  with  his 
noble  friends  ;  but  he  condemned  a  bold  overture  which  was 
made   at  one  of  thofe  meetings,  and    declared,  with  great 
earneftnefs,  that  he  would   never   more    go    among   them. 
Kennet.       At  the  lord  Ruflel's  trial,    when   it  was  almoft  as  criminal 
to  be  a  witnefs  for  him  as  to  be   his  accomplice,  he  dared  to 
appear  to  vindicate  him  in  the  face  of  the  court.     He  after- 
wards fent  him  a  meiiage  by  fir  James  Forbes,  that  he  would 
come  and  change  clothes  with  him   in  the  prifon,  and  flay 
there  to  reprelent  him,  if  he  thought  he  could  make  his  ef- 
cape.     Lord  Ruflel  was  too  generous  to  accept  of  this  pro- 
pofal.     He  profecuted  the  immediate  murderers  of  his  friend 
mr.  Thynne,  to  condign  punifhment,  and  brought  the  great 
abettor  of  it,  count  Koningfmark,  to  his  trial,  who  happen- 
ed to  be  acquitted  by  a  jury  pofTefled,  or  rather  prepared,  in 
favour   of  him.     Lord  Cavendifh    had   great  indignation   at 
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the  dilcharge  of  the  count,  which  iu*  thought  owing  to  cor- 
ruption 5  and  knowing  that  an  appeal  to  (ingle  combat  was 
antiently  the  laft  refort  in  law  for  convicting  a  murderer,  he 
obtained  the  favour  of  a  noble  peer  to  go  in  his  name  to 
count  Koningfmark  to  charge  the  guilt  of  blood  upon  him, 
and  to  offer  to  prove  it  in  the  open  field  ;  but  it  feems  that 
Jjff.-r,  Brk.  was  a  method  of  trial  the  count  thought  fit  to  decline.  In 
November  1684  he  became,  by  the  deccafe  of  his  father,  earl 
of  Devonfhire.  In  the  reign  of  king  James,  he  was  the  fame 
iii'an  in  greater  honour,  and  in  greater  concern  for  his  coun- 
try. He  had  been  very  rudely  affronted  within  the  verge  of 
court,  by  colonel  Culpepperj  but  retrained  his  relentmenc 
at  the  time,  and  pardoned  him  upon  condition,  he  fhould  ne-r 
ver  more  appear  at  Whitehall.  But  immediately  after  the 
defeat  of  the  duke  of  Monmouth,  the  colonel  was  encoura? 
ged  to  come  publickly  to  court,  and  was  riling  into  fome  de- 
giee  of  favour.  The  earl  of  Devonshire  meeting  him  in  the 
king's  prefence-chatnber,  and  receiving  from  him,  as  he 
thought,  an  infulting  look,  he  took  him  by  the  nofe,  led  him 
•out  of  the  room,  and  gave  him  fome  difdainfyl  blows  with 
-the  head  of  his  cane.  For  this  bold  adi:  the  earl  was  pro- 
iecuted  in  the  king's-bcnch  upon  an  information,  and  had  an 
exorbitant  fine  of  thirty  thoufand  pounds  impofed  upon,  him, 
and,  though  a  peer,  was  committed  to  the  king's-bench  pri- 
.ibn,  till  he  fliould  make  payment,  of  it.  He  was  never  ablp 
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to  hear  any  confinement  he  could  break  from  ;  and  therefore 
he  efcaped  only  to  go  home  to  his  feat  at  Chatfworth.  Upon 
the  news  of  his  being  there,  the  fheriff  of  Derbyfhire  had  a 
precept  to  apprehend  him,  and  bring  him  with  his  pofie  to 
town.  But  he  invited  the  iheriff,  and  kept  him  a  prifoner  of 
honour,  till  he  had  compounded  for  his  own  liberty,  by 
giving  bond  to  pay  the  full  fum  of  thirty  thoufand  pounds  [A]. 
He  was  one  of  the  earliefi  in  inviting  over  the  prince  of 
Orange  ;  and  king  James  II.  upon  the  rirft  alarm  from  Hol- 
land, being  jealous  of  him  above  any  other  peer,  endeavour- 
ed to  draw  him  to  court,  which  the  earl  evaded.  Upon  the  Kcnnct. 
prince's  landing,  he  appeared  in  arms  for  him,  and  was  af- 
terwards received  by  him  with  the  higher!  marks  of  affec- 
tion and  eiteem.  In  the  debates  of  the  houfe  of  lords  con- 
cerning the  throne,  he  was  very  zealous  for  declaring  the 
prince  and  princefs  of  Orange,  king  and  queen  of  England. 
February  14,  1688-9,  he  was  admitted  one  of  the  privy 
council,  and  not  long  after,  named  lord  {reward  of  their 
jnajefties  houlhold  ;  and  on  the  third  of  April  1689,  chofenTbM. 
a  knight  of  the  garter.  At  their  majefties  coronation  he 
acted  as  lord  high  fteward  of  England  ;  and,  in  the  firit 
ferTion  of  parliament  afterwards,  procured  a  refolution  of  the 
houfe  of  lords,  as  to  the  illegality  of  the  judgment  given  a-. 
gainit  him  in  the  former  reign,  and  a  vote,  that  no  peer 
ought  to  be  committed  tor  nonpayment  of  a  fine  to  the 
crown.  In  January  1691,  he  attended  king  William  to  the 
congrefs  at  the  Hague,  where  he  lived  in  the  utmolr.  ftate 
and  magnificence,  and  had  the  honour  to  entertain  fcveral 
fovereign  princes  at  his  table,  the  king  himfelf  being  alfo 
prefent  incognito.  May  12,  1694,  he  was  created  marquis 
of  Harrington  and  duke  of  Devon/hire  ;  which,  with  his 
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[A]  The  bond  had  this    provl-  ties.     But  it  feems  the  popifh  pnr- 

xlential  diicharge,  that  it  was  found  ty  then  thought  that  the  carl   had 

among  the  papers  of  king   James,  forfeited  all  title   to  gratitude  and 

and   given    up    by  king  William,  equity.     It  was  under  this  load  of 

We  are  told  that  the  countcfs  dow-  difficulties    that    he    rirft    projected 

ager  his  mother,  being  uneaiy  to  the  glorious  pile  at  Chatfworth,  as 

fee  him  under  fo  great  a  hardship,  if  his  mind  role  upon  the  deprel- 

waited  on  the  king,  to  beg  her  ion's  iion  of  his   fortunes;  for  he   rovfr 

pardon  ;  and,  for  difcharge  of  the  oontra&ed  with  workmen  to  pull 

fine,  humbly  delired  that  his  ma-  down  the  fouth   lide   of  that  good 

jefty  would  accept   of  her  deliver-  old  i'eat,  and  to  rebuild  it  jn  a  plan 

ing  up  bonds  and  other  acknow-  he  gave  to  them  for  a  front  to  his 

iedgments  for  above  fixty  thoufand  gardens,  lb  fair  and  auguit,  that  if 

pounds  lent  by  her  hulband  and  his  looked  like  a  model  only  of  what 

mother  to  his  majefty's  father  and  might  be  .lane  in  after-sges. 


in   their  greateft  extremi- 
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garter  and  white  ftaff,  the  place  of  lieutenant  and  cuflus  rr'- 
tulorum  of  the  county  of  Derby,  and  jufticefhip  in  eyre,  w&s 
as  much  honour  as  an  Englilh  fubjecl:  could  enjoy.  After  the 
queen's  death,  when  the  king's  abfence  made  the  appoint- 
ment of  regents  neccffary,  he  was  one  of  the  lords  juftices 
for  feven  fuccefTive  years;  an  honour,  which  no  other  tem- 
poral peer  enjoyed. 

In  the  cafe  of  fir  John  Fenwick^  though  he  had  a  convic- 
tion of  guilt^  yet  he  was  fo  averfe  to  any  extraordinary  ju- 
dicial proceedings,  that  he  oppofed  the  bill,  as  he  did  like- 
wife  another  bill  for  the  refumotion  of  the  forfeited  eftates  in 

»  i 

Ireland.  At  the  accefllon  of  queen  Anne,  he  was  confirmed 
in  all  his  offices,  In  April,  1705,  he  attended  her  rnajefty 
to  Cambridge,  and  was  there  created  doctor  in  law.  In 
1706,  himfelf,  and  his  fori  the  marqv.ia  of  Hartington  were 
In  the  number  of  Englifh  peers  appointed  coirirhlmohefs  for 
concluding  an  union  with  Scotland  ;  this  was  the  lafl  of  his 
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publick  employmcn1  .-s.  He  died  Augufl  18,  1707.  Fie 
feerned  to  be  iriade  for"  a  patriot  :  his  mien  and  afpscl:  were 
enfaein?  and  commanding;  :  his  a'ddrefs  dnd  converiation 
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were  civil  and  courteous  in  the  higheit  degree.  He  judged 
right  ia  the  fupreme  court  ;  and  on  any  important  affair  his 
Speeches  were  fmooth  and  weighty.  As  a  itatefinan,  his 
whole  deportment  came  up  to  his  noble  birth  and  his  emi- 
nent {rations  :  nor  did  he  want  any  of  what  the  world  call 
acccrnpliibments.  He  had  a  great  fkill  in  languages,  and 
read  the  Roman  authors  with  great  attention  :  Tacitus  was 

i_j 

his  favourite.  Re  was  a  true  judge  of  hiltory,  a  critick  in 
poetry*,  and  had  a.  fine  hand  in  inufick.  He  had  an  elegant 
taite  in  painfmg,  and'  all  politer  arts  ;  and  in  architecture  in 
particular  a  genius,  fkill,  and  experience  beyond  any  one 
perfon  of  his  age,  his  houfe  at  Chatfworth  being  a  monu- 
ment of  beauty  ana  magnificence  that  perhaps  is  not  exceed- 
ed by  any  palacd  In  Europe,  His  grace's  genius  for  poetry 
&ogr,  firit.  (hewed  it  felf  particularly  in  t\vo  pieces  that  are  published}, 
and  are  allowed  by  the  criticks  to  be  written  with  equal  fpi- 
rir,  dignity,  and.  delicacy,  i.  An  ode  on  the  death  of  queen 
Mary.  2.  An  allufion  to  the  bifhop  of  Cambray's  fupplement 
to  Flomer.  He  married  the  lady  Mary,  daughter  of  James  duke 
of  Oiliiond5  by  whom  he  had  three  fons  and  a  daughter; 


CAUSSIN  (NICHOLAS)  a  French  jefuit,  and  con- 
feilor  to  Lewis  XIII.  was  born  at  Troyes  in  Champagne  iri 
npt,  ioc:et,  tne  year  j^go  ;   and  entered  into  the  order  of  jefuits,  when  he 
j«ipl!  it   wa.s  twenty  fix  years  of  ao;e.     He  taught  rhetorick  in  feveral 
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£>f  their  colleges  ;  and  afterwards  began  to  preach,  by  which 
he  gained  very  great  reputation.     He  increased  this  reputation 
by  publiihii.g  books;  and  in  time  was   preferred   to  be  con- 
feflbr  to  the  kir.:;.     But  he  did  not  discharge  this  office  to  the 
fatisfaclion  of  cardinal  Richelieu,  though  he  difcharged  it  to 
the  fatisfaction  of  every  honeft  man  ;  and   therefore  it  is  not 
to  be  wondered,  that  he  came  at  length  to  be  removed.     A 
little  before  Caufnn's  death,  he  is  faid  to  have  delivered  into 
the  hsrkis  of  a  friend  fome  original  letters ;  from  fhort  ex- 
tracts of  which,  fmce  publiihed,  it  appears,  that  he  fell  into 
difgrace,  becaufe  he  would  not  reveal  fome  things,  which  he 
knew  by  the  king's  confeffibn  ;  nor  even  take  advice  of  his 
fupenors,  how  he  was  to  behave  himfelf  in  the  direction  of 
the  kLig's  confcieriibe,  when  he  could  not  do  it  without  break- 
ing rh  o'jo-h   the  laws  of  confeiiion.     There  are   ?.lfo  fome 
hints  in  the  fame  -extracts,  which  fhew,  that  he  did  not  ap- 
prove Lewis  Xill's  conduct  towards  the  queen  his  mother ; 
and  there  is  a  probability,  that  lie  caballed  to  get  cardinal 
Richelieu  removed.     If  we  may  believe  the  abbe  Siri  in  his 
Memoirs,  this  jcfuit,  in  his  -private  converfations  with  the 
king,  i:ii\i'fed  upon  the  cardinal's  removal  for  the  four  follow- 
ing reafons :  Firit,  becaufe  Mary  de  Medicis  the  queen  mo- 
ther was  banifhed ;  Secondly,  becaufe  his  eminence  left  Lewis 
Xlii.  only  the  empty  name  of  king ;  Thirdly.,  becaufe  this 
minifter  oppreiTed  the   nation;  Fourthly,  becaufe  he  power- 
fully allured  the  protefrants  to  the  great  prejudice  of  the  ca- 
tholick  church.     Father  Oauffin,  according  to   this  author, 
even  engaged  to  maintain  thefe  four  articles  againft  the  car- 
dinal in  the  king's  prefence  ;  and  he  offered  the  cardinal's 
place   to  the   duke  of  Angoulime.     The  duke  having    ac- 
quainted the  prime  minifter  with  this  plot,  was  the  occafion 
of    father  CauiTin's   difgrace,    according  to   the    abbe    SirL 
Others   again   have  afierted,  that  the  queen  mother  obliged 
him  to  leave  Paris,  to  gratify  cardinal  Mazarine,  whom  he 
had  difpleaied  ;  and  that  his  difgrace  was  occanoned  by  his 
Latin   piece    concerning   the   kingdom   and  houfe   oJr  God, 
published  in  the  year  1650,  in  which  he  had  freely  fpoken 
of  the  qualities    with  which  princes  ought*  to  be  rJ.omed. 
But  be  all  this  as  it  will,  it  is  certain,  that  he  was  deprived 
of  his  employment,  and   banifhed  to  a  city  of  Lower  Brir- 
tany.     He  got  leave   to  return  to  Paris   after  the  cardinal's 
death,  and  died  there  in  the  convent  of  the  jefiuts  upon  the  . 
fecond  of  July  1651,  aged  feventy-one. 

None  of  his  works  did  him  more  honour  than  that  which 
-intitled,   La  cour  fainte.     It   has  been  printed   a  greni 
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many  times,  and  tranflated  into  Latin,  Italian,  Spanifh,  P->r- 
tugueze,  German,  and  Engliiri.  He  publifhed  feveral  other 
books  both  in  Latin  and  French  ;  and  his  book  De  facra  et 
profana  eloquentia  is  well  known  by  the  ufe,  that  has  been 
made  of  it  here  in  England.  There  is  a  {Irange  fmgularity 
related  of  father  Cauffin  by  one  of  his  elogifts,  which  we 
muft  not  omit  to  mention.  He  had,  it  is  laid,  a  very  ex- 
traordinary fympathy  with  the  heavens,  efpecially  with  the 
fun,  which  he  called  his  ftar,  and  which  had  very  remarka- 
ble effects  both  upon  his  body  and  mind,  according  as  it 
\vas  more  or  leis  diilant,  or  as  it  mined  bright  or  was  covered 
with  clouds.  The  effects  of  the  fun  upon  him  were  not 
tranfient,  but  appeared  conirantly  by  the  fparkling  of  his 
eyes,  and  the  lively  colour  of  his  face,  in  which  there  was 
fomething  that  made  a  very  ftrong  impreffion  upon  Henry 
IV.  of  France.  Cauilin^  when  very  young,  attended  father 
Goriteri,  a  famous  preacher  of  his  time,  to  court,  and  there 
that  kino-  qbferved  him  very  attentively.  He  had  never  feeh 
him  before^  nor  heard  of  him  ;  but  as  foon  as  he  perceived 
him,  he  went  to  him,  took  him  by  the  hand,  and  treated 
him  with  fo  much  kindncfs,  that  CaufTm  was  as  much  a- 
Jhamedj  as  the  py-ftanders  were  aftoniflicd.  But  the  king 
faid,  that  he  had  diftinguiflied  this  youth  among  the  croud, 
and  expected,  that  he  would  ferve  him  and  his  family  very 
faithfully.  Then,  turning  to  father  Goiiteri,  he  fpoke  with 
a  loud  voice,  "  Father,  you  have  here  an  attendant,  whof- 
**  if  I  am  not  miflakerij  will  become  in  time  one  of  the 

B.n'Y.>Did.  «  giCttteft  ornaments  of  your  ibciety." 
Cauflin. 

C  A  XT  ON  (WILLIAM)  the  firft  who  introduced  the 
art  of  printing  into  England,  was  born  about  the  latter  end 
Brit,  of  the  reign  of  king  Henry  IV.  (who  died  in  the  year  1412) 
in  the  Weal4j  or  woody  part  of  Kent.  He  was  inftruclea 
at  home  in  reading  and  writing,  in  which,  confidering  the 
timcsj  he  arrived  to  confiderable  proficiency.  He  afterwards 
attaiiicd  fome  knowledge  of  both  Latin  and  French.  Being 
about  fifteen  r.rfixteen,  he  was  put  apprentice  to  mr.  Robert 
Large  a  mercer,  whoj  after  having  been  fheriff  and  lord  mayor 
of  London,  died  in  14415  leaving  by  will  thirty  four  marks 
'0  his  apprentice  William  Caxton;  a  confiderable  legacy  in 
thofe  days,  and  an  early  teftimony  of  Caxton's  good  beha- 
viour and  integrity,  Caxton  went  abroad  to  fettle,  the  fame 
year  that  his  mafter  clied^  and  was  entruiled  by  the  mercers 
company  to  be  their  agent  or  factor,  in  Holland,  ZealancJ, 
r  Jander3j  &c«  In  1464  a  commiffion  Was  granted  to  him> 
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and  Richard  Whetehill,  efq;  by  king  Edward  IV.  to  conti- 
nue and  confirm  the  treaty  of  trade  and  commerce,  between 
his  majefty  and  Philip  duke  of  Burgundy;  or,  if  they  found 
it  neceflary,  to  make  a  new  one.  They  are  ftyled,  in  the  com- 
miflion,  ambaiTadors  and  fpecial  deputies.  A  marriage  was  con- 
cluded in  July  1468,  between  the  king's  fitter,  lady  Marga- 
ret of  York,  and  the  duke's  fon  Charles,  he  being  then 
duke  of  Burgundy  ;  and  when  the  lady  arrived  at  the  duke's 
court  at  Bruges,  mr.  Caxton  appears  to  have  been  of  her 
retinue.  He  was  either  now  one  of  her  houfhold,  or  held 
fome  conftant  poft  or  office  under  her  -}  becaufe,  as  he  fays,  Biogr.  Brita 
he  received  of  her  a  yearly  fee  or  falary,  befidcs  many  other 
good  and  great  benefits.  Being  more  expert  than  moll  o- 
thers  in  penmanfhip  and  languages,  it  is  highly  probable, 
that  he  was  employed  by  the  duchefs  in  fome  literary  way. 
As  loon  as  he  had  acquired  the  myftery  of  the  new  invention 
of  printing,  which  he  did  not  accomplifh,  he  fays  himfelf, 
without  great  expence,  he  was  employed  by  her,  in  tranflat- 
ing  out  of  French,  a  large  volume,  and  afterwards  in  printing 
it.  It  appeared  under  the  title  of  the  Recuyell  of  the  hiftory 
of  Troy  ;  and  is  the  firft  book  we  now  know  of,  that  was 
printed  in  the  Englifh  tongue.  In  the  title  page  we  read  as 
follows:  "  The  Recuyell  of  the  hiftorys  of  Troye:  com- 
pofed  and  drawen  out  of  dyvcrcc  bookes  of  Latyn,  into 
Frcnsfhe,  by  the  right  venerable  perfone,  and  worfhipfuil 
man  Raoul  le  Feure,  preeit,  and  chapelayn  unto  the  right 
noble  gloryous  and  myghty  prynce  in  his  tyme,  Philip 
"  due  of  Bourgoyne,  of  feraband,  &c.  in  the  yeare  of  the 
4t  incarnacion  of  our  Lord  God  a  thoufand  four  hundred 
"  fixty  and  foure,  and  tranflated  and  drawen  out  of  the 
u  Frenfshe  into  Englifh,  by  Willyam  Caxton  mercer  of  the 
*'  cyte  of  London,  at  the  commandement  of  the  right  bye 
"  myghty  and  vertuofe  princefTe  his  recloubtyd  lady  Marga- 
*'  rete,  by  the  grace  of  God  duchefle  of  Burgoyne^  &c, 
"  which  fayd  translation  and  worke  was  begonne  in  Brugis 
"  in  the  countere  of  Flaunders,  the  fyrft  day  of  Marche,  the 
year  of  the  incarnacion  of  our  faid  Lord  God,  a  thoufand 
foure  hondred  fixty  and  eight,  and  ended  and  fynyfhed  in 
the  holy  cyte  of  Colen,  the  xix  day  of  Septembre  the 
yeare  of  our  fayd  Lord  God,  a  thoufand  foure  hondred 
<(  ilxtyandenleven.  "Caxton,  then,  finiihed  this  work  in  1471, 
but  it  doth  not  now  appear,  that  the  art  of  printing  was 
prartiicd  by  him  in  England,  till  about  three  years  after.  Dif 
}}r.  Middleton  obfervcs,  that  all  our  writers  before  the  re-  °( 
ciij  who  mention  the  introduction  of  the  art  amongft  °n 
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us,  give  him  the  credit  of  it,  without  any  contradiction,  01* 
variation.  The  doctor  has  alfo  taken  notice  of  a  paflage  in 
the  end  of  the  third  book  of  Caxton's  Recuyell,  or  gadrying 
together  of  the  hiftories  of  Troy,  printed  without  a  date  in 
fol.  which  amounts  in  a  manner  to  a  direct  teftimony  of  it. 
<6  Thus  end  I  this  boke^  &c.  and  for  as  moche  as  in  wry- 
ic  ting 'of  the  fame,  my  penne  is  worn,  myn  hande  wery, 
*e  and  myn  eyen  demmed  withovermoch  lokyng  on  the  white 
"  paper — and  that  age  creepeth  on  me  dayly— and  alfo  be- 
6C  caufe  I  have  promyiid  to  dyverce  gentilmen  and  to  many 
*'  frends  to  addrefle  to  hem  as  haftely  as  I  might  this  fayd 
*c  boke,  therefor  I  have  pra6tyfed  and  lerned  at  my  grete 
"  charge  and  difpenfe  to  ordeync  this  fayd  boke  in  prynte  af- 
tc  ter  the  maner  and  forme  as  ye  may  here  fee,  and  is  not 
<c  wreton  with  penne  and  ynke  as  other  bokes  ben,  to  thendc 
lc  that  every  man  may  have  them  attones$  for  all  the  bokes 
<c  of  this  ftorye,  named  the  Recuyell  of  the  hiftoryes  of 
*'  Troves,  thus  emprynted  as  ye  here  fee,  'were  begoone  in 
tc  oon  day  and  alfo  finifhed  in  oon  day,  Sec."  By  the  editi- 
on of  the  Game  of  chefs,  dated  in  1474,'  Caxton  appears  to 
.have  been  then  fettled  in  England ;  and  this  book  is  allowed 
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by  all  the  typographical  antiquaries,  to  have  been  the  firft 
ipecimen  of  the  art  among  us,  and  as  fuch,  it  has  been  fo 
valued,  that  it  is  faid  the  earl  of  Pembroke,  for  a  fair  copy 
thereof,  which  was  given  him  by  mr.  Granger,  preferred 
him  with  a  purfe  of  forty  guineas.  The  title  is  as  follows* 
The  game  and  play  of  thecnefle  ;  in  which  thau<2x>rities,  dicres, 
and  ftoryes  of  auncient  doclours,  philoiophers-,  poetes,  and  of 
other  wyfe  men  ben  recounted  and  applied  unto  the  moralitie 
of  the  publique  wele,  as  well  of  the  nobles  as  of  the  corny n 
'people.  Tranflated  out  of  Frenfh  and  emprynted  by  William 
Caxton,  fynyfhid  of  the  laft  day  of  Marche  the  yere  of  our 
Lord  God  a  thoufand  foure  hondred  and  LXXIIII.  The  next 
performance  of  Caxton,  of  which  the  date  is  afcertained,  is 
The  di6r.es  and  fayengis  of  the  philofophres,  tranflated  out  of 
Frenfh  by  Antone  erle  Ryvyers  lord  Seerles,  emprynted  by 
William  Caxton  at  Weftmeftre  1477.  ^  confifts  of  feventy 
five  leaves,  and  contains  the  fayinps  of  Sec'echias,  Homer, 
Solon,  Hippocrates,  Pythagoras,  Diogenes,  Socrates,  Plato, 
Ariftotle,  Alexander,  Ptolemy,  Seneca,  St.  Gregory,  Galen, 
and  ibrne  others.  At  the  end  of  the  translation,  there  is  a 
remarkable  chapter  added,  of  three  leaves  (which  concludes 
the  whole  volume)  written  by  William  Caxton,  or  the  earl 
in  his  name  ;  containing  a  translation  from  the  French,  of 
thofe  farcafms  of  Socrates,  againft  the  fair  fex,  which  the  no- 
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ble  translator  of  the  reft,  had  purpofely  paffed  over,  in  the 
proper  places,  under  the  chapter  of  that  philofopher.  Cax- 
ton  printed  ieveral  other  pieces,  either  of  his  own  compofition, 
or  translated  by  him.  His  laft  work  was  a  tranflation  from 
the  French,  of  the  Holy  lives  of  the  fathers  hermits  living  in 
the  defer'is ;  and  we  are  informed  by  Wynkin  de  Worde,  that 
he  nnifhcd  his  life  and  tranflation  together,  on  the  fame  day 
in  the  year  1491.  Dr.  Middleton  cbierves,  that  whoever 
turns  over  his  printed  works,  muft  contract  a  refpecl  for  him, 
ami  be  convinced  that  he  prefer/ed  the  fame  character  through 
life,  of  an  honeft,  mocleft  man,  greatly  induihious  to  do 
good  to  his  country,  to  the  belt  of  his  abilities.,  by  fpreading 
amonsr  the  people  fuch  books,  as  he  thought  ufeful  to  reli- 

O  *•  •*•  **3 

gicn  and  good  manners;  which  were  chiefly  tranflated  from 
the  French. 

CEDRENUS  (GEORGE)  a  Grecian  monk,  lived  in 
the  eleventh  age,  and  wrote  annals,  or  an  abridged  hiftory, 
from  the  beginning  of  the  world  to  the  reign  of  Ifaac  Corn- 
nenus  emperor  of  Constantinople,  who  fucceeded  Michael 
IV.  in  the  year  1057*  This  work  is  no  more  than  an  ex-  Vofllus 
tract  from  feveral  hiftoriansj  and  chiefly  from  Georgius  Syn- "Latin 
cellus-,  whofe  chronology  he  has  followed  from  the  creation  to 
the  reisni  of  Dioclefian.  Theophanes  is  another  hiftorian  he 

O  •*• 

has  made  ufe  of  from  Dioclefian  to  Michael  Curopalates. 
The  next  he  borrows  from  is  Thracefius  Scylitzes  from  Cu- 
ropalates to  his  own  time.  In  fhort,  Cedrenus's  hiftory  is 
patched  up  from  feveral  authors,  and  that  too  without  anv 
great  judgment;  fo  that  we  {hail  not  pafs  an  improper  cen- 
fure  upon  it,  if  we  may  fay,  that  it  is  read  for  the  fame 
reafon  that  men  ufe  a  bad  li^ht,  rather  than  none  at  all. 
There  is  an  edition  of  Cedrenus's  Annals,  printed  at  Paris 
in  the  year  1647,  with  the  Latin  verfion  of  Xylander,  and 
the  notes  of  father  James  Goar  a  dominican. 

CELSUS  (AURELIUS  CORNELIUS)  a  philofopher 
and  phyfician,  who  flourifhed  under  the  reign  of  Auguftus 
and  Tiberius*  about  twenty  years  after  Chrift.  We  know 
but  little  of  him.  That  he  lived  at  Rome,  and  fpent  the, 
greater!  part  of  his  days  there,  we  have  feme  reafons  to 
think ;  but  whether  he  was  born  in  that  city,  dr  ever  made 
free  of  it,  muft  remain*  as  it  is,  uncertain.  He  wrote  upon 
feveral  fubjedls,  as  we  learn  from  Quintilian  :  upon  rheto- 
rick,  for  which  he  is  often  quoted  and  commended  by  this 
great  mailer  •  upon  the  art  military ;  upon  agriculture  ;  and 
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we  have  ftill  extant  of  his  eight  books  De  medicina,  which 
nrft.  orat.  l.  are  written  in  very  fine  Latin.  There  is  a  paflage  in  one  of 
;«.  cap.  xi.  tjlefe  books,  which  deferves  to  be  quoted,  becaufe  it  fhews 
a  generous  and  enlarged  way  of  thinking  in  the  man  :  be- 
caufe too  it  is  applicable  to  more  profeffions  than  one,  and 
may  help  to  cure  that  obftinacy  and  bigotry,  which  is  fo  na- 
tural to  the  pride  of  the  human  heart.  The  famous  Hippo- 
crates, as  knowing  and  as  fkilful  a  phyfician  as  he  was,  yet 
once  took  a  fra6ture  of  the  fkull  for  the  natural  future,  and 
was  afterwards  fo  ingenious  as  to  confefa  his  miftake,  and 
even  to  leave  it  upon  record;  "  This,  fays  Celfus,  was 
<c  acting  like  a  truly  great  man.  Little  geniufcs,  confcious 
*c  to  themfelves  that  they  have  nothing  to  fpare,  cannot 
*'  bear  the  ieaft  diminution  of  their  prerogative,  nor  fufrer 
45  themfelves  to  depart  from  any  opinion,  which  they  have 
*6  once  embraced,  how  falfe  and  pernicious  ibever  that  opi- 
"  nion  may  bej  while  the  man  of  real  abilities  is  always 
"  ready  to  make  a  frank  acknowledgement  of  his  errors, 
"  and  efpecially  in  a  profeffion,  where  it  is  of  importance  to 
"  pofterity  to  record  the  truth/'  Read  his  own  words  : 
*'  More  fcilicet  magnorum  virorum,  &  fiduciam  magnarum 
"  rerum  habentium.  Nam  levia  ingcnia,  quia  nihil  habent, 
<c  nihil  fibi  detrahunt :  magiio  ingenio,  multaque  nihilomi- 
"  nus  habituro,  convenit  etiam  fimplex  veri  erroris  confef- 
*e  fio  ;  pnecipueque  in  eo  minifterio,  quod  utilitatis  caufa 
e£  pofteris  traditur."  The  great  $oerhaave  tells  us,  that  Gel-* 
fus  is  one  of  the  beft  authors  of  antiquity,  for  letting  us  into 
the  true  meaning  and  opinions  of  Hippocrates  ;  and  that 
without  him  the  writings  of  this  father  in  phyfick  would  be 
often  unintelligible,  often  mifundcrftood  by  Us.  This  author 
fhews  us  alfo,  how  the  ancients  cured  diftempers  by  friction, 
bathing,  &:ck  and  upon  this  account  deferves  to  be  univerfally 
read  ;  for  by  informations  of  this  fort,  men  may  be  enabled 
in  fome  meafure  to  be  their  own  phyficians;  may  prevent 
and  remedy  many  diforders  by  natural  means,  without  hav- 
ing recourfe  to  that  unnatural  gallimawfry  of  medicine, 
which,  however  it  may  contribute  to  the  flounming  of  trade, 
is,  it  is  to  be  feared,  productive  of  more  calamities  than  it 
removes,  and  often  leaves  the  patient  worfc  than  it  found 
him.  The  eight  books  De  medicina  have  been  printed  feve- 
ral  times.  The  Elzevir  edition  in  the  year  1650  by  Vander 
Linden  is  the  beft,  as  being  intirely  corrected  from  his  manu- 
icriptt;.  Other  editions  have  been  printed  fince ;  as  that  of 
Amiterdam  in  1687,  in  duodecimo,,  and  that  of  Leyden  in 
1 7  30  in  two  volumes  octavo. 

CELSUS, 


C  E  N  T  L  I  V  R  E. 

C  E  L  S  U  S,  a  celebrated  philofopher  of  the  Epicurean 
feel:,  flourifhed  in  the  fecond  century  under  Adrian  and  An- 
toninus Pius,  and  is  the  lame  with  him,  to  whom  Lucian  has 
dedicated  his  Pfeudomantis.  He  wrote  a  famous  work  a- 
gainft  the  chriftian  religion  under  the  title  of  A  true  difcourfe, 
which  was  anfwered  by  Origen  in  as  famous  a  work,  confift- 
ing  of  eight  books.  He  promifed  another  work,  wherein  he 
undertook  to  teach  how  men  fhould  live,  who  would  follow 
the  rules  of  philofophy ;  and  when  Origen  lent  his  anfwer 
to  St.  Ambrofe,  Ambrofe  defired  him  to  fend  him  that  other 
work,  if  there  was  any  fuch  to  be  found.  But  it  is  not  known, 
whether  Celfus  made  good  his  promife,  or  ever  fet  about 
that  work  at  all.  His  True  difcourfe  is  loft;  but  his  objecti- 
ons againft  chriilianity  may  be  known  from  the  extracts, 
which  are  preferred  of  it  in  Origen's  anfwer.  It  is  agreed 
on  all  hands,  that  he  was  a  moil  fubtle  adverfary,  perfectly 
verfed  in  all  the  arts  of  controverfy^  and  as  learned  as  he 
was  ingenious  :  fo  that  it  is  no  wonder,  if  the  primitive 
chriftians  thought  nothing  lefs  than  fuch  a  champion  as 
Origen,  a  match  for  him. 

CENSORINUS,  a  celebrated  critick,  chronologer, 
antiquarian,  and  grammarian,  for  fuch  Prifcian  calls  him  in 
his  book  upon  grammar,  flourimed  at  Rome  in  the  time  of 
Alexander  Severus.  This  part  of  his  character  muft  how- 
ever arife  from  his  book  Concerning  accents,  frequently  cited 
by  Sidonius  Apoilmaris,  and  other  things,  which  are  loft ; 
and  not  from  his  De  die  natali,  which  is  the  only  piece  re- 
maining of  him.  This  treatife  was  written  about  the  year 
238,  and  dedicated  to  Quintus  Cerellius,  a  man  of  Equeft-^ 
rian  order,  of  whom  he  fpeaks  very  highly  in  his  fifteenth 
chapter.  Gerard  Voffius,  in  one  place?  calls  this  "  a  little 
*•'  book  of  gold  3"  and,  in  another  declares  it  to  be  "  a  moft 
"  learned  work,  and  of  the  higheft  ufe  and  importance  to 
"  chronologers,  fince  it  connects  and  determines  with  great 
"  exa&nefs  forne  principal  seras  in  pagan  hiftory."  It  is  Voffius  De 
however  a  work  of  a  mifcellaneous  nature,  and  treats  of  anr  fcient  Math,, 

•*  i 

tiquities   as  well   as   chronology.     It  was   printed  with   the  S:  ^'  a 

r    T   •  i    '     ,    •  s-*°J   1-1  •  i  ^  De  lllft- lj<at- 

notes  of  Lmdenbrokius   at  Cambridge,  in  the  year   1095  ;  it  IIt  c<  3r 

there  may  have  been  editions  of  it  fince  that  time,  though  at 
/    '  f* 

prefeat  we  do  not  recolle<5l  them. 

CENTLIVRE  (SUSANNAH)  a  celebrated  comick 
was  the  daughter  of  one  mn  Freeman  of  FJolb.cach 

in 
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jn  Lincolnfhire.  Several  gay  adventures  are  related  of  ths',5 
lady  in  her  youth ;  one  of  which  was,  that  fhe  fpent  feveral 
months  in  Cambridge,  at  the  chambers  of  a  gentleman  of 
fortune,  difguifed  under  a  man's  habit.  If  this  little  ftory 
be  true,  fhe  certainly  had  a  benefit,  which  the  generality  of 
her  fex  have  not;  that,  I  mean,  of  an  univerfity  education. 
Afterwards  (he  went  to  London,  where  fhe  took  care  to  im- 
prove the  charms  of  her  perfon  and  her  genius.  She  learnt 
French,  and  read  a  great  deal  of  poetry;  for  which  fhe  was 
fo  particularly  turned,  that  as  one  of  her  biographers  tells  us, 
dhe  compofed  a  fong  before  fhe  was  feyen,  years  old.  She  is 
the  author  of  fifteen  plays,  and  feveral  little  poems,  for  fome 
of  which  fhe  is  faid  to  l)ave  received  confiderable  prefents 
from  very  great  perfonages :  from  prince  Eugene,  a  very 
hanafome  and  weighty  gold  fmift  box  for  a  poem,  infcribed 
to  him  at  the  end  of  her  comedy,  called  the  Perplexed  lo- 
vers ;  and  from  the  duke  d'Aumont  the  French  ambailador^ 
another  for  a  Mafquerade,  which  fhe  addreded  to  him.  This 
duke  is  faid  to  have  aiked  her,  cc  whether  fhe  had  a  muff 
'box  :  flie  told  him,  "  yes,  one  that  prince  Eugene  had  given 
^  her."  •"  Oh,"  faid  he,  "  that  was  a  Whig  box,  now 
*e  I  will  give  a  Tory  muff  box."  Her  talent  was  comedy  : 
particularly  the  contrivance  of  plots  and  incidents.  Sir  Ri- 
<chard  Stcele  in  one  of  theTatlers,  fpeaking  of  her  Bufy  body, 
secommends  it  in  thefe  terms.  cc  The  plot  and  incidents  of 
*<-  the  play  are  laid  with  that  fubtilty  and  fpirit,  which  is  pe- 
<*c  culiar  to  females  of  wit ;  and  is  feldorn  well  performed  by 
*'  thofe  of  the  other  fex,  in  whom  craft  in  love  is  an  a6t  of 
!<•  invention,  and  not  as  with  women,  the  effecl  of  nature 
£4  and  mit-incl."  She  died  December  J,  1723,  after,  being 
thrice  married;  and  has  fince  been  mentioned  by  mr.  Pope  hi 
the  Dunciad,  for  having  written,  as  his  commentator  fays, 
ja.  ballad  aguinit  his  Homer,  before  he  began  it.  She  kept  for 
jnany  years  a  conltant  correlpondence  with  many  gentlemen. 
.of  eminence  and  wit;  particularly  with  fir  Richard  Steele, 
mr.  Rowe,  mr.  Bucigell,  dr.  Sev/ell,  mr.  Amhurir,  &c.  It 
|s  laid,  fhe  lived  in  a  decent  clean  manner,  and  could  {hew  a 
great  many  jewels  and  pieces  of  plate,  which  were  the  pro- 
duce of  her  own  labour;  either  purchafcd  by  the  money 
brought  in  by  her  copies,  her  benefit  plays,  or  were  prefents 
from  patrons.  This  we  mention  as  an  extraordinary  anec- 
dote of  this  lady  ;  few  other  poets  having  been  able  to  fhew 
the  like,  who  have  chiefly  relied  on  their  pen  for  fr.pport. 
She  died  in  Spring-garden  at  the  houfe  of  her  hufband  mr. 
Jofcph  (,\o;nUyre,  who  had  been  one  of  queen  Anjie's  cooks 
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and  had  fallen  in  love  with  her  at  Windfor,  about  the  year 
1706,  where  {he  acted  the  part  of  Alexander  the  great ;  and 
was  buried  at  the  church  of  St,  Martin  in  the  fields. 

C  E  R  D  A  (JoHN  LEWIS)  a  Spanifh  jefuit,  and  native  of 
Toledo,  was   a  man  of  great  learning,  and  as  his  brethren 
have  repiefented  him,  of  as  great  fimplicity  and  candor.    He  Alegamb, 
diftino-uifhed  himfelf  by  feveral   productions;  and  the  'fame  biblioth.  fo- 
ot his  parts  and  learning  was  fo  great,  that  Urban  VIII.  is  C1f  *•  Jefl  ^ 
laid  to  have  had  his  picture  in  his  cabinet ;  and,  when  that 47 
pope   fent   his  nephew  cardinal    Barberini    ambafiador   into 
Spain,  it  was   part  of  his  bufmefs  to  pay  Cerda  a  vifit,  and 
to  affure  him  of  the  pope's  efteem.     This  Moreri  tells  us, 
and  alfo  that  he  entered  into  the  fociety  of  jefuits  in  the  year 
1574  ;  but  he  does  not  mention  the  time  of  his  birth.     Cer- 
da's  Commentaries  upon  Virgil  have  been  much  efteemed, 
and  ufually  read  by  criticks  and  perfons  of  tafte  in  the  belles 
Jettres.     Baillet  fays,,  there  are  fome  good  things  in  them, 
and  fome  very  moderate  ;  or  rather,  he  quotes  a  man  who 
fays  fo,  though   it  appears  to  haye  been  his  own  opinion.  Jugemens 
His  Commentaries  upon  the  works  of  Tertullian  have  notdes.s?avan®« 
been  fo  much  esteemed,  even  by  papifts.     Dupin  fays,  they 
are  long  and  tedious,  full  of  digrefiions   and  explications   of 
paflages,  which  are  too  clear  to  need  any  explaining.    There  Biblioth.  des 
is   alfo  of  Cerda's   a   volume  of  Adverfa   facra,  which  v/as  aut.  ecdef.' 
printed  in  folio  at  Lyons,  in  the  year   1626.     He  died  in1-''  P 
rhe  year  1643,  upwards  of  eighty  years  of  age. 

C  E  R  V  A  N  T  E  S.     See  SAAVEDRA. 

CHAISE  (FATHER  PE  LA)  a  jefuit  of  uncommon  abi- 
lities, and  confellbr  to  Lewis  XIV.  of  France,  was  born  at 
Forez,  in  the  province  of  Lyons,  about  the  year  1626,  of 
ancient  but  reduced  family.  He  gave  early  indications  of 
an  excellent  wit  when  he  was  at  fchool,  and  performed  his 
philofophical  exercifes  under  father  de  Vaux,  who  was  af- 
terwards advanced  to  the  higheft  employments  in  his  order. 
When  he  was  arrived  at  a  proper  age,  he  was  ordained  a 
prieft  j  and  became  afterwards  profeilbr  of  diyinity  in  the 
province  of  Lyons,  and  re6tor  and  provincial  of  a-  college 
there.  He  fpent  at  feveral  feafons  a  good  deal  of  time  in 
Paris,  where  his  great  addrcfs,  his  wit,  and  love  of  letters, 
made  him  aimoft  univerfally  known  5  and  in  the  year  -1663, 
the  bifhop  of  Bayeux  introduced  him  to  cardinal  Mazarine, 
who  '{hewed  him  many  marks  of  favour,  and  to.ld  him,  he 
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would  be  his  friend.  And  indeed  the  cardinal  was,  what 
minifters  of  ftate  fometimes  are  not,  as  good  as  his  word  : 
for  in  the  year  1665,  he  prefented  La  Chaife  to  the  king, 
as  a  perfon,  of  whole  great  abilities  and  merit  he  was  well 
convinced.  He  afterwards  got  him  admitted  into  the  coun- 
cil of  confcience,  which  iiideed  was  no  lefs  than  to  make 
him  coadjutor  to  the  confeffor.  Nor  did  La  Chaife  belye  the 
teftimony,  which  the  cardinal  had  given  of  him  ;  for  he 
governed  himfelf  in  this  poft,  with  all  the  dexterity  of  a 
man,  grown  old  in  bufmefs  ;  and  apprehended  the  manage- 
ment of  the  king's  humour  fo  well,  that  when  the  cardinal 
died,  he  found  himfelf  able  toftandupon  his  own  legs.  In  1675, 
he  was  made  confeffor  to  the  king  ;  and  about  ten  years  af- 
ter, was  the  principal  advifer  and  director  of  his  marriage 
with  madam  de  Maintenon.  The  king  was  then  arrived  at 
an  age,  when  confeffors  have  more  than  an  ordinary  influ- 
ence :  and  La  Chaife  found  himfelf  a  minifter  of  ftate,  with- 
out expecting,  and  almoft  before  he  perceived  it.  He  did 
bufmefs  regularly  with  the  king,  and  immediately  faw  all 
the  lords  and  all  the  prelates  at  his  feet.  He  had  made  him- 
felf a  matter  in  the  affairs  of  the  church  ;  which,  by  the  dif- 
putes  that  often  arofe  between  the  courts  of  France  and  the 
court  of  Rome,  were  become  affairs  of  ftate. 

Yet,  in  fpite  of  all  his  addrefs,  and  the  influence  which 
by  it  he  had  gained  over  the  king,  he  was  fometimes  out  of 
favour  with,  his  mafter,  and  in  danger  of  being  difgraced. 
Provoked  at  the  ili  fuccefe  of  the  affair,  concerning  the  elec- 
£orate  of  Cologn,  in  the  year  1689,  the  king  mewed  his 
difpleafure  to  the  confeffor,  by  whofe  councils  he  had  been 
influenced.  La  Chaife  excufed  himfelf,  by  laying  the  blame 
upon  the  marquis  de  Lo.iivois  ;  but  the  king  told  him  with 
fonie  indignation,  tc  that  an  enterprife,  fuggefted  by  jeluits, 
"  had  never  fucceeded  ;  and  that  it  would  be  better,  if  they 
*c  would  confine  themfelves  to  teaching  their  fcholars,  and 
"  never  prefume  to  meddle  in  affairs  of  ftate."  La  Chaife 
was  very  follicitous  to  eftablim  au  intereft  with  madam  de 
Maintenon  ;  but  does  not  appear  to  have  done  it  effectually, 
fill  that  favourite  found  herfelf  unable,  by  all  her  intrigues 
and  contrivances,  to  remove  him  from  the  place  of  confef- 
for. The  jefuit,  it  fecms,  had  not  religion  enough  for  this 
devout  lady.  He  loved  plcafures,  had  a  tafte  for  magnifi- 
ipence,  and  war,  thought  too  lukewarm  in  the  care  of  his  ma- 
iler's confcience.  He  had  however  virtues,  which  a  perfon, 
lefs  pious  and  devout  than  madam  de  Maintenon,  would 

ve  pe;rC£J>v:.t  iu;d  Acknowledged ;  arrd.  if  he  did  not  pof- 
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fbfs  the  qualities,  which  were  neceffary  for  a  confeilbr  of  the 
very  religious,  he  had  all  thofe  which  were  neceflary  for  the 
confeflbr  of  a  king.  He  died  in  January,  1709,  and  porTerled 
to  the  very  laft  fo  great  a  mare  of  favour  and  efteem  with 
the.  king,  that  his  majefty  confulted  him  upon  his  death-bed 
about  the  choice  of  his  fucceflor. 

This  jefu.it  and  confeflbr  was  a  lover  of  wit  and  learning,, 
and,  by  the  confeilion  of  his  enemies,  always  patronized  it 
among  whomfoevcr  he  found  it.  He  poffeiled  alfo  a  very 
great  mare  of  both  himfelf ;  and  though  we  do  not  find, 
that  he  gave  a  fpecimen  of  either  in  any  literary  produc- 
tions, yet  this  was  a  character  univerfally  allowed  him.  In 
the  year  1690,  the  learned  Huetius,  bilhop  of  Auranches, 
dedicated  to  him  his  Quaeftiones  alnetanse  de  concordia  ra- 
tionis  et  fidei  ;  and  in  the  dedication,  calls  him  «  virum  do- 
*'  cl-rinae  omnis,  ac  philofophise  imprimis  et  theologize,  in- 
46  terioribus  ftudiis  fupra  fidem  excultum  ;"  that  is^  fci  a  man 
44  incredibly  well  verfed  in  all  parts  of  learning,  of  philofo- 
"  phy  and  divinity  in  particular."  A  great  elogium,  and 
yet  probably  a  true  one  !  fmce  it  came  from  a  man,  who 
had  no  ambitious  purpofes  to  ferve  by  flattery  and  lying  • 
and  who,  though  he  had  lived  ten  years  in  a*  court,  was 
deemed  at  that  time  a  very  honeft  man, 

CHALCONDYLES    (DEMETRIUS)   a   native  of 
Athens,  and  fcholar  of  Theodore  Gaza,  was  one  of  thofe 
Greek?,  who  about  the  time   of  the  taking  of  Conftantino- 
ple  went  into  the  weft.     At  tke   invitation  of  Laurence  de  Hody  d< 
Medicis,  he  profeifed  to  teach  the  Greek  language  at  Flo-  Gys<« 
rence  in  the  year  1470  ;  where  he  had  for  his  rival  the  fa-  _     "!* 

'    ^    *  '  '  p»  &  i  J  ^ 

mous  Angelas  Politiarius,  to  v/hom  Laurence  had  committed' 
the  tuition  of  one  of  his  fons.  After  the  death  of  Lau- 
rence, Chalcondyles  was  invited  to  Milan  by  Lewis  Sfortia, 
which  invitation  he  accepted;  either  becaufe  he  was  tired 
with  contending  with  Politian,  or  becaule  he  was  hurt  with 
Politian;s  acknowledged  fuperiority  in  Latin  learning  ;  or 
perhaps  on  both  thefe  accounts.  Here  he  taught  Greek  a 
long  time  with  great  reputation  ;  and  did  not  die  before  the. 
year  1510,  when  there  is  reafon  to  think  he  was  above 
eighty  years  of  age.  Among  the  learned  Greeks,  whom 
pope  Nicolas  V.  feht  to  Rome  to  tranilate  the  Greek  authors 
into  Latin,  Chalcondyles  was  one  ;  from  which  we  may  col- 
lect, that  he  probably  travelled  into  the  weft  before  the  tak- 
ing of  Conflantinople  in  1453,  fmce  Nicolas  died  in  1455, 
He  publifiied  a  grammar,  and  fome  other  little  things ;  and 
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under  his   infpe&ion   and  care  was  firft  publifhed   at  Flo-? 
rence,  in  the  year  1499,  the  Greek  lexicon  of  Suidas.    Pi- 
erius  Valerianus,    in  his  bock  De  infaelicitate   literatorum, 
fays,    that  Chalcondyles,    though    a   deferving  man    in   his 
moral  as  well  as  literary  chara£ter,  led  neverthelefs  a  very 
unhappy  life  ;  and  reckons  perpetual  banimment  from   his 
country  among  the  chief  of  his  misfortunes.     Others  have 
mentioned  domeftick  evils  that  attended  him.    His  wife,  fays 
f)e  arte       Gerard  Voffius,  though  fhe  governed  her  family  well,  did 
grammat.     not  preferve  her  character  for  chaftity  altogether  untainted  : 
*  •  *•  yet,  as  he  fays,  his  children  were  exactly  like  hjm9  and  had 

the  fame  Grecian  caft  in  their  countenances.  His  eldeft 
fon  Theophilus,  though  of  great  abilities  and  likely  to 
equal  his  father  in  learning,  yet  being  of  a  turbulent  difpofi- 
tion,  contrived  to  get  bimfelf  run  through  the  body  very  early 
in  life.  His  fecond  fon  Bafilius,  fuperior  to  either  of  them7 
was  no  fooner  fettled  in  Rome,  whither  he  was  invited  by 
pope  Leo  X.  but  he  fell  into  a  confumption,  and  died  in  a  few 
months,  not  exceeding  his  twenty-fourth  year.  And  his 
youngeft  fon  Saleucus  died,  before  he  arrived  at  maturity.  He 
had  indeed  better  luck  with  a  daughter,  whom  he  married  to 
Janus  Farrhafms,  who  was  ordered  by  Leo  X.  to  come  and 
live  at  Rome.  Among  the  many  eminent  men  that  Chal- 
condyles  had  inftruclied  in  the  Greek  language,  Benedict 
Jovius,  the  brother  of  Paul  Jovius  the  hiftorian  was  one  ; 
and  Paul  tells  us,  that  Benedict  never  travelled  from  his 
own  country,  but  only  to  Milan,  to  hear  this  profefTor  pro- 
nounce the  Greek  language,  which  he  had  before  learned 
without  the  help  of  a  mailer. 


fcrip.      CHALONER  (Sir  THOMAS)  was  defcended  from  a 
Bntan.  p.  ^  family  in  Wales,  and  born  at  London,  about  the  year 

108.  TT'  r  i  •        r  r  rv 

Biogr.  Brit.  *5f5«     *^c  wa3  *ent  very  young  to  the  univeriity  or  Cam- 
bridge ;  and  from  college  he  came  up  to  court.     He  was  foon 
after  fent  abroad  into  Germany  with  fir  Henry  Knevet,  am- 
baiTador  to  the  emperor  Charles  V.  whofe  noble   and  gene-^ 
rous  fpirit  pleafed  him  fo  much,  that  he  attended  him  in  his 
journeys  and  wars,  particularly  in  the  fatal  expedition  againft 
Algier  in  1541  ;  where,  being   fhipwrecked,    after  he  had 
fwam  till  his  flrength  and  his  arms  failed  him,  at  length  he 
Cambden's    catched  hold  of  a  cable  with  his  teeth  and  efcaped,  but  not 
ann.  p.  12  1.  without  the  lofs  of  fome    teeth.      He   returned  foon  after 
Britaif"  <?C'-^nto  England,  and  was  appointed  firft  clerk  of  the  coun- 
I0s.  .cil.     In  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  he   attended  the  duke,  of 

Brit,  Somerfct  to  Scotland,  and  diftinguifhed  himfelf.  fp  remarka- 
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at  £h€  battle  of  Muflelburgh,  that  the  duke  knighted 
him.     In  queen  Mary's  reign  his  warm  endeavours  to  ferve  Camden, 
fir  John  Cheke  had  like  to  have  brought  him  into  trouble, 
if  the  gratitude  of  fome  perfons  in  power,  for  civilities  re- 
ceived from  him  in  king  Edward's  reign,  had  not  induced 
them  to  protect  him.     At  the  acceffion  of  Elizabeth  he  wa§ 
fent  ambafiador  to  Ferdinand  I.  emperor  of  Germany.     Af- 
ter his  return  he  was  appointed  ambafiador  in  ordinary  to  the 
.court  of  Spain,  and  embarked   for  that  kingdom  in  1561. 
But  immediately  on  his  arrival,  being  a  man  impatient  of  inju- 
ries,  and  having  been  treated  at  the  court  of  the  emperor  with  Hid^ 
the  utmoft  refpecSr.,  ke  prefled  by  his  letters  to  be  called  home 
again,  for  that  his  coffers  had  been  fearchedj  which.,  however, 
was  agreeable  to  the  cuftom  of  the  country.  But  the  queen  his 
.miftrefs  contented  herfelf  with  letting  him  know,  that  it   is 
the  duty  of  an  ambafiador  to   take  all  things  in  good  part, 
provided  his  prince's  honour  be  not  direcSHy  violated,.     The  Eiogr.  But? 
Important  bufmefs  of  the  trade  between  England  and  the  Low 
Countries  had  remained  fufpended  for  fome  time,  no  method 
having   been    found    to   engage   the  governors  of  the  Low 
Countries  to  recall  the  prohibition  of  Englifh   commoditieSo 
Sir  Thomas  Chaloner,  obierving  that  the  catholick  king's  fa- 
vourite Roderick  Gomez  was  at  the  head  of  a  faction  in  di- 
rect oppofition  to  that  of  the  duke  d'Alva,    procured    fome 
.of  the  correfpondents   of  the  latter  in  Spain,  to  reprefent  to 
him  that  the  enmity  exprejled  by  Gomez  towards  the  Eng- 
lifh did  not  at  all  arife,    as  he  gave  out,  from  their  being 
hereticks,  and  having  views  different  from  thofe  of  his  ma- 
iler,   but  from  an  apprehenfion  that  if  the  intercourfe  be- 
tween England  and  the  Low  Countries  were  revived,    it 
would  produce  a  brifk  circulation  of  money  in  all  the  cities 
in  thofe  provinces^  and  thereby  facilitate   d'A-iva's  motions, 
which  he  defired  to  obftru&.     The  duke  d'Alva  thereupon 
changed  the  whole  of  his  conduct,  and  began   to  talk  much 
of  the   old  friendfhip  between  the  houfe  of  Burgundy  and 
vhe  kings  of  England,  arresting  a  particular  regard  for  the 
nation ;  and  at  length  opened  a  free  trade  provifionally,  till 
contrary  orders  fhould  be  received  from  Spain. 

It  was  in  this  country,  at  a  time  when,  as  himfelf  fays  in 
the  preface,  he  fpent  the  winter  in  a  frove,  and  the  fummer 
in  a  bam,  that  fir  Thomas  Chaloner  compofed  his  great  work 
x>f  The  right  ordering  of  the  Englifh  republick  j  thus  en- 
deavouring to  difpel  his  chagrin  by  the  company  of  the 
mufes.  Neverthelefs,  being  feized  with  a  grievous  fit .  of  Jf '^eJIanea 
Ikkneik  which  endangered  his  life,  he  addrefled  his  fove-2  *l 
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reign  in  an  elegy  after  Ovid's  manner,  befeeching  her  ta 
permit  his  return  to  his  native  country,  before  care  and 
ficknefs  forced  him  upon  a  longer  journey.  His  petition 
being  granted,  he  arrived  at  London  in  the  latter  end  of 
the  year  1564.  He  died  October  7,  1565,  and  was  buried 
in  the  cathedral  church  of  St.  Paul,  fir  William  Cecil,  then 
principal  fecretary  of  flate,  being  chief  mourner.  He  was 
Author  of  feveral  tracts  [A]. 

[A]  All  that  can  now  be  difco-  commonly  the  lot  of  different  men, 

vcved  of  his  writings  are  thefe,  vi/.  and  when  fo  difperfed,  frequently 

I.  A  little  dictionary  for  children,  create  great  characters,  were,  which 

mentioned  by  Bayle,  De   Icriptor.  very  rarely  happens,  all   united   in 

p.  1 68.  fir  Thomas  Chaloner,  juftly  there- 

U.  The  office  of  fervants.  Tranf-  fore  reputed  one  of  the  greateft  men 

lated    from    the   Latin   of   Gilbert  of  his  time. 

Cognatus,  London,  154-3,  Svo.  to  VI.  De  illuftrium  quonindam  en-r 
lir  Henry  Knevet.  comiis  mifcellanea,  cum  epigram- 
Ill.  Moris:  encomium.  Tranf-  matis  ac  epitaphiis  nonnullis.  Thi$ 
lated  from  Eralinus,  and  printed  at  collection  of  panegyricks,  epigrams, 
London,  1549,  in  4-to.  and  epitaphs,  is  printed  with  the 

IV.  In    laudem   Henrici  oclavi,  book    before-mentioned.      By   the 
regis  Anglirepraeftantiflimii carmen  encouragement   of  lord    Burleigh, 
pstnegyriajn^  mr.  William  Malim,  formerly  fel- 

V.  Pe  republica  Anglorum  in-  low    of   king's  college    in     Cam- 
itauianda,    libri    decem,    Londini,  bridge,  and  then  mafter  of  St.  Paul's 
1579,  4-to.     There   is  prefixed   to  fchool,    collected   and  published  a 
this  book  a  copy  of  Latin  verfes  by  correct  edition  of  our  author's  po- 
fir  William  Cecil,  in  which  he  ob-  elical  works,  and  addrefled  it  in  an 
ferves,  that  the  moft   lively  imagi-  epiftle  from  St.  Paul's  fchool,  dated 
nation,    the    moft  foli-i  judgment,  i  Auguft  1519,  to  that  noble  per- 
thc   quickcrt  parts,    and   the   moft  fon,  then  lord  high  treafurer.  Biog, 
wnblemilhed    probity,    which    are  Brit. 

Bios-  Sri-..  CHALONER  (Sir  THOMAS)  the  younger  fon  of  the 
preceding,  was  born  in  the  year  1559.  Being  very  young 
at  the  time  of  his  father's  deceafe,  and  his  mother  foon  after 
marrying  a  iecond  hufband,  lord  treafurer  Burleigh  placed 
him  firft  at  St.  Paul's  fchool,  and  afterwards  removed  him 
to  St.  Magdalene's  college  in  Oxford.  About  the  year  1580 
he  vifited  feveral  parts  of  Europe.  In  Italy  he  got  acquain- 

•»la«  .        .   ,     ,-  •  r      -i      •     &    /- 

ted  with  tome  ingenious  men,  whom  a  limilanty  of  manners 
induced  to  communicate  to  him  their  moft  important  difco- 
veries  in  natural  philofophy,  for  which  Chaloner  had  al- 
ways a  great  affection.  Some  time  after  his  return,  he 
married  the  daughter  of  fir  William  Fleetwood,  recorder  of 
London,  by  whom  he  had  feveral  children.  In  1591  he 
h;ul  the  honour  of  knighthood  conferred  upon  him.  A  few 
years  after  this,  he  difcovered,  near  his  eftateat  Gifborough  in 
Vorldhijte,  the  firft  alum  mines  that  were  ever  known  to  be 
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h   this  kingdom.     In   the   latter   end   of  queen  Elizabeth's 
reign,  he   foon  grew  into  fuch  credit  with  king  James,  that 
to   him  the  moft  confiderable  perfons  in  England  addrefied 
themfelves  to  be  recommended  to  Elizabeth's  fuccefTor.     Au-  B;      Brjt 
guft  17,  1603,  the  king  committed  to  him  the  care  of  prince 
Henry's  education^     In  1605,  when  this  prince  made  a  vifit 
to  Oxford,  fir  Thomas   was   honoured  with    the   degree  of 
mafter  of  arts  :  he  was  likewife  employed  by  queen  Anne  in 
her  private   affairs.     He  died  November   17,   1615.     Some 
years  before  his  death,  he  married  his    fecond  wife  Judith, 
daughter  to  William  Blount  of  London,  and   by   this    lady 
alfo  he  had  children,  to  whom,  according  to  Wood,  he  left  ^th.  Q. 
a  confiderable   eftate,  at  Steeple  Claydon   in   Bucks.     The  vol.  i.  col, 
pofterity  of  fome  of  his   younger  fons  is  fiill    remaining  in  398« 
Yorkfhire,  and  is  poileffed  of  the  family  eftate  at  Gifborough. 

CHAMBERLAYNE  (EDWARD)  was  dcfcended 
from  an  ancient  family,  and  born  at  Odington  in  Gloucefter- 
fhire  December  13,  1616.  He  was  educated  at  Gloucefter ; 
became  a  commoner  of  St.  Edmund  hall  in  Oxford  in  Mi- 
chaelmas term  1634;  took  both  his  degrees  in  arts;  and  was  af- 
terwards  appointed  rhetorick  reader.  During  the  diftra6rions 
of  the  civil  war  in  England,  he  made  the  tour  of  Europe. 
In  1658,  he  married  the  only  daughter  of  Richard  Clifford 
efq;  by  whom  he  had  nine  children.  After  the  reftoration 
he  was  chofen  fellow  of  the  royal  fociety,  and  in  1669,  at- 
tended Charles  earl  of  Carlifle,  fent  to  Stockholm  with  the 
order  of  the  garter,  to  the  king  of  Sweden,  as  his  fecretary. 
In  January  1670^  the  degree  of  doctor  of  the  civil  law  was 
conferred  on  him  at  Cambridge,  and  two  years  after  he  v/as 
incorporated  in  the  fame  at  Oxford.  He  was  appointed  to 
be  tutor  to  Henry  duke  of  Grafton,  one  of  the  natural  fons 
of  king  Charles  II.  about  the  year  1679  ;  and  was  afterwards 
pitched  upon  to  iriftrucl:  prince  George  of  Denmark  in  the 
Englifh  tongue.  He  died  at  Chelfea  near  London  in  1703. 
He  was  buried  in  a  vault  in  the  church  yard  of  that  parifh, 
where  a  monument  was  foon  after  ere6ted  to  his  memory  by 
Walter  Harris  M.  D.  with  a  Latin  infcription  which  informs 
us,  among  other  things  that  dr.  Chamberlayne  v/asfo  defirous 
of  doing  fervice  to  all,  and  even  to  pofterity,  that  he  ordered 
fome  of  the  books  he  had  written  to  be  covered  with  wax,  and 
buried  with  him ;  which  may  poffibly  be  of  ufe  to  future  ages. 

The  fix  books  which  his  monumental  infcription  fays  that 
he  wrote,  are  thefe.  i.  The  preferit  war  paralleled;  or  a 
brief  relation  of  the  five  years  civil  wars  of  Henry  III.  king 
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of  Er.C'land,  with  the  event  and  illue  of  that  unnatural  W^ 
:.nd  by  what  courfe  the  kingdom  was  then  fettled  again  ;  ex- 
tracted cut  of  the  mod  authentick  hlftorians?  and  records,, 
in  five  fnects  410.  London  1647,  It  was  reprinted  in  the 
year  1 660  under  this  title,  The  late  war  paralleled,  or  a  brief 
relation  &c.  8vo.  2.  England's  wants;  or  feveral  propolals 
probably  beneficial  for  England,  offered  to  the  confideratioii 
of  both  houfcs  of  parliament,  London  1667  410,  3*  The 
converted  nreibytcrian :  or  the  church  of  England  juftined  in 
fome  practices,  &c.  London  1668,  4,  Angliae  notitia  :  or 
the  prefent  ftate  of  England  :  with  divers  reflections  upon  the 
ancient  ftate  thereof.  London  1668.  8vo.  The  fecond 
part  was  publifhed  at  London  1671,  &c.  8vo,  5.  An  aca- 
demy or  college,  wherein  young  ladies  or  gentlewomen  may, 
at  a  Very  moderate  expence,  be  educated  in  the  true  protef- 
tant  religion,  and  in  all  virtuous  qualities  that  may  adorn 
that  fcx,  &c.  London  1671.  4to,  two  fheets.  6.  A  dia- 
logue between  an  Englifhman  and  a  Dutchman,  concerning 
the  laft  Dutch  war.  London  1672.  410.  He  tranflated  out 
of  Italian,  Spaniih,  and  Portugueze,  into  Englifh.  I.  The 
rile  and  fall  of  count  Olivarez  the  favourite  of  Spain.  2. 
The  unparalleled  impofture  of  Mich,  de  Molina  executed  at 
Madrid,  1641.  3.  The  right  and  title  of  the  prefent  king 
of  Portugal,  don  John  the  fourth.  Thefe  three  tranflations 
were  printed  at  London  1653.  410. 

CHAMBERS  (EPHRAIM)  an  em! nen't phHofopher,  and 
fellow  of  the  royal  fociety,  is  chiefly  memorable  on  account 
of  a  large  work,  which  for  its  ufe  hath  undergone  feveral 
editions.     It  was  publifhed  in  the  year  1/27,  in  2  volumes 
folio,    under  the   following  title:    "  Cyclopaedia ;    or,   An 
Univerfal  Dictionary  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  containing  an 
explication  of  the  terms,  and  an  account  of  the  things  fig- 
nined  thereby,  in  the  feveral  arts,  both  liberal  and  mecha- 
nical,  and  the   feveral   fciences  human  and  divine :    the 
figures,  kinds,  properties,  productions,  preparations,  and 
ufes  of  things  natural  and  artificial:  the  rife,  progrefs,  and 
{Lite  ^of  things,  ecclefiaftical,    civi!5    military,    and  com- 
mercial:    with  the  feveral  fyftems,  fects,    opinions,    &c. 
among  philofophers,  divines,  mathematicians,  phyficians, 
antiquaries,  criticks,  &c.  The  whole  intended  as'a  courfe 
of  ancient  and  modern  learning,  extracted  from  the  belt 
authors,    dictionaries,    journals,    memoirs,    tran factions, 
ephemerides,  &c.  in  fex'eral  languages."   A  paragraph  or 
two  out  of  the  preface  will  give  the  reader  a  clear" idea  of 
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the  plan  of  this  work.     After  pointing  to  the  fources,  from 
whence  the  materials  of  it  were  derived,  which  he  confeiles  to 
have  been  more  than  fufficiently  ample,  he  fays,  that,  "  the 
"  difficulty  lay  chiefly  in  the  form  and  ceconomy  of  it;  fo 
"  to  difpofe  fuch  a  multitude  of  materials,  as  not  to  make  a 
cc  confufed   heap  of  incoherent    parts,   but  one    confident 
"  whole.     And  here,  it  muft  be  confeffed,  there  was  little 
<c  affiftance  to  be  had.     Former  lexicographers  have  fcarce 
<c  attempted  any  thing  like  ftructure  in  their  works  ;    nor 
"  feem  to  have  been  aware,  that  a  dictionary  was,  in  fome 
"  meafure^   capable  of  the  advantages  of  a  continued   dif- 
c<  courfe.     Hence  it  is,  that  we  fee  nothing  like  a  whole 
"in  what  they  have  done  :  and  for  this  reafon,  fuch  mate- 
"  rials  as   they  did  afford  for  the  prefent  work,    generally 
ec  needed  farther  preparation,    ere  they  became  fit  for  our 
"  purpofe,    which    was    as    different  from  moft   of  theirs, 
as  a  fyftem  from    a   cento.     Our  view  was,  to  confider 
the  feveral  matters,  not  only  in  themfelves,  but  relatively* 
as  they  refpect  each  other :  both  to  treat  them  as  fo  many 
"  wholes,    and  as   fo  many  parts  of  fome  greater  whole  5 
"  their  connexion  with  which  to  be  pointed  out  by  a  re- 
6C  ference.     So  that  by  a  courfe  of  references,  from  generals 
4C  to  particulars  ;  from  premifes  to  conclufions ;  from  caufe 
"  to  effect,  and  vice  verfa,  i.  e.  from  more  to  lefs  complex, 
cc  and  from  lefs  to  more  ;  a  communication  might  be  opened 
"  between  the  feveral  parts  of  the  work ;  and   the  feveral 
"  articles  be  in  fome  meafure  replaced  in  their  natural  or- 
"  der  of  fcience,    out  of  which  the  alphabetical  order  had 
"  removed  them.     For  inftance  :  the  article  AN  ATOM  Y 
<*  is  not  only  to  be  confidered  as  a  whole,  i,  e.  as  a  particu- 
cc  lar  fyftem  or  branch  of  knowledge  ;  and   accordingly  di- 
<c  vided  into  its  parts,  human  and  comparative  ;  and  human 
<e  again  fubdivided  into  the   analyfis  of  folids  and  fluids,  to 
<c  be  referred  to  in  their  feveral  places  in  the  book,  where 
<c  they  themfelves  being  treated  to  refer  to  others  ftill  lower-, 
"  andfo  on  ;  but  alfo  as  a  part  of  ME DE CINE,  which 
<c  accordingly  it  refers  to;   and  which  itfelf  refers  to  another 
tc  higher,  &c.     By  fuch  means  a  chain  may  be  carried  on 
"  from  one  end  of  an  art  to  the  other,  i»  e.  from  the  nrft 
<c  or  fimpleft  complication  of  ideas,  appropriated  to  the  art, 
"  which  we  call  the  elements  or  principals  thereof,  to  the 
"  moft  complex  or  general  one,  the  name  or  term  that  re- 
",  prefents  the  whole."     An  advertifement   was  prefixed  to 
the  fecond   edition  of  this  dictionary,  fetting  forth  the  ad- 
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v.t r!i  ages  it  had  above  the  firft '.  and   a   fupplement  of  2   Vo- 
lumes in  folio  has  lately  been  compiled  by  other  hands. 

Though  this  work  has  made  the  name  of  mr.  Chambers 
defervedly  famous,  yet  we  are  able  to  give  our  reader  little 
or  no  information  concerning  his  perfon.  Hefervedan  appren- 
ticefhip  to  mr,,  Senex,  the  celebrated  globe  and  map  maker } 
but  finding  himielf  under  no  ncceffity  of  following  bufmefn,  he 
took  chambers  in  Grays-inn,  and  devoted  himielf  to  ftudy; 
Fie  died  about  the  year  1740.  Befides  the  large  work  above- 
mentioned;  he  translated  "  The  Jefuit's  Perfpective"  from 
the  French :  which  was  printed  in  quarto,  and  has  under- 
gone feveral  editions, 

CHAMIER  (DANIEL)  a  very  eminent  protefrant 
T'ay  .\  Hivine;  was  born  in  Dauphiny.  He  was  long  minifter  at 
Montelimart  in  that  province,  from  whence  he  removed,  in 
1612,  to  Montaubon,  to  be  profellbr  of  divinity.  He  was 
killed  at  the  fiege  of  that  place  by  a  cannon  ball  in  1621. 
He  was  r<o  lefs  diitinguifhed  among  his  party  as  a  (latefman 
than  as  a  divine.  No  man  oppofed  the  artifices  employed  by 
the  Court  to  difhrefs  the  proteftants,  with  more  fteddinefs^ 
and  inflexibility.  Varillas  fays  it  was  he  who  drew  up  the1 
edi£t  of  Nantz.  Tho'  politicks  took  up  a  great  part  of  his 
time;  he  acquired  a  large  fund  of  extenfive  learning,  as  ap- 
pears from  his  writings.  His  treat ife  De  cecumenico  pon- 
''•Ace>  and  his  EpifTolcs  jefuiticse  are  commended  by  Scaliger. 
His  principal  work  is  his  Panftrstie  catholique*  in  which  the 
controverfy  between  the  proteflrants  and  Roman  catholicks  is 
learnedly  handled.  It  was  written  at  the  defire  of  the  fynod 
of  the  reformed  churches  in  France,  to  confute  Bellarmine, 
The  fyrtod  of  Privas,  in  1612,  ordered  him  2000  livres  to 
defray  the  charges  of  the  impreiTion  of  the  firft  three  volumes. 
Though  this  work  makes  four  large  folio  volumes  it  is  not 
complete  ;  for  it  xvants  the  controverfy  concerning  the  church. 
This  would  have  made  a  fifth  volume,  which  the  author's 
death  prevented  him  from  fin ifhing.  This  body  of  controverfy 
ivas  printed  at  Geneva  in  1626,  under  the  care  of  Turretin 
profeflbrof  divinity.  An  abridgement  of  it  was  publilhed  in 
the  fame  city  in  1643,  m  one  volume  in  folio,  by  Frederick 
Spanheim  the  father.  His  Corpus  theologicum,  and  his 
Epiftohe  jefuiticse  were  printed  in  a  fmall  folio  volume  in  1693* 

,.  CHAMPAGNE  (PHILIP  of)  a  celebrated  painter; 

-  was  born  at  Bruflels  in  the  year  1602,     He  difcovered  an  in- 

or  tnc          *  •         .  **.         ~  ~*. 

chnatiori  to  painting  from  his  youth ;  and  owed  but  little  to 
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rnafl'ers  for  the  perfection  he  attained  in  it,  excepting  that 
he  learned  landfchape  from  Fouquiere.  In  all  other  branches 
of  his  art  nature  was  his  mauer,  and  he  is  faid  to  have  fol- 
lowed her  very  faithfully*  At  nineteen  years  of  age,  he  fet 
off  for  Italy,  taking  France  in  his  way ;  but  he  proceeded, 
as  it  happened,  no  farther  than  Paris.  He  lodged  there  in 
the  college  of  Laon,  where  Pouflin  alfo  dwelt ;  and  thefe 
two  painters  became  very  good  friends.  Du  Chefne,  painter 
to  queen  Mary  of  Medicis,  was  employed  about  the  paintings 
in  the  palace  of  Luxemburg,  and  fet  Pouffin  and  De  Cham- 
pagne at  work  under  him.  Pouffin  did  a  few  fmall  pieces  in 
the  cieling,  and  Champagne  drew  fome  fmall  pictures  in  the 
queen's  apartment.  Her  majefty  liked  them  fo  well,  that 
Du  Cheihe  grew  jealous  of  him;  upon  which  Champagne^ 
who  loved  peace,  returned  to  Bruffels,  with  an  intent  to  go 
through  Germany  into  Italy.  He  was  fcarcely  got  there$ 
when  a  letter  came  to  him  from  the  abbot  of  St.  Ambrofe, 
who  was  furveyor  of  the  buildings,  to  advertife  him  of  Du 
Chefne's  death,  and  to  invite  him  back  to  France.  He  ac- 
cordingly returned  thither,  and  was  prefently  made  director 
of  the  queen's  painting,  who  fettled  on  him  an  annual  penfi- 
on  of  1 200  livres,  and  allowed  him  lodgings  in  the  palace  of 
Luxemburg.  Being  a  lover  of  his  bunnels,  he  went  thro* 
a  great  deal  of  it.  There  are  a  vaft  number  of  his  pieces  at 
Paris)  and  other  parts  of  the  kingdom  :  and  among  other 
places  fome  of  his  pictures  are  to  be  feeh  in  the  Chapter^ 
houfe  of  Notre-dame  at  Paris,  and  in  feveral  churches  iri 
that  city ;  without  reckoning  an  infinity  of  portraits,  which 
are  noted  for  their  likenefs,  as  well  as  for  being  finifhed  to  a 
very  high  degree.  The  queen  alfo  ordered  him  to  paint  the 
vault  of  the  Carmelites  church  in  the  fuburbs  of  St.  James* 
where  his  crucifix  is  much  efteemed:  but  the  beft  of  his 
works  is  thought  to  be  his  platform  or  cieling  in  the  king's 
apartment  at  Vincennes,  made  on  the  fubject  of  the  peace 
in  the  year  1659.  After  this  he  was  made  rector  of  the  roy- 
al academy  of  painting,  which  office  he  exercifed  many  years. 
He  had  been  a  long  while  famous  in  his  profeilion,  when 
Le  Brun  arrived  at  Paris  from  Italy  ;  and,  though  Le  Brun 
was  ibon  at  the  head  of  the  art,  and  made  principal  painter  to 
the  king,  he  {hewed  no  difguft  at  the  preference,  that  was 
given  to  his  detriment  and  lofs.  There  is  another  inftance 
upon  record  of  Champagne's  goodnefs  of  difpofition  and  in- 
tegrity. Cardinal  Richelieu  had  offered  to  make  his  fortune, 
it  he  would  quit  the  queen  mother's  fervice :  but  Champagne 
refilled.  The  cardinal's  chief  valet  de  chambre  allured  him 

farther*, 
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farther,  that  whatever  he  would  afk,  his  eminency  would 
grant  him:  to  which  Champagne  replied,  "  if  the  cardinal 
"  could  make  me  a  better  painter,  the  only  thing  I  am  am- 
*'  bitious  of,  it  would  be  fomething ;  but  fmce  that  was  im- 
"  poffible,  the  only  honour  he  begged  of  his  eminency  was  the 
<c  continuance  of  his  good  graces."  It  is  faid,  the  cardinal 
was  highly  aftccled  with  the  integrity  of  the  painter ;  who, 
though  he  refufed  to  enter  into  his  lervice,  did  not  however 
refufe  to  work  for  him.  Among  other  things  he  drew  his 
picture  for  him,  and  it  is  fuppofed  to  be  one  of  the  beft  pieces 
he  ever  painted  in  his  life. 

Champagne  died  in  the  year  1674,  and  was  much  beloved 
by  all  that  knew  him,  both  as  a  good  painter  and  a  good  man. 
He  had  a  fou  and  two  daughters  by  his  wife,  Du  Chefne's 
daughter,  whom  he  married  after  her  father's  death  :  but  two 
of  thele  children  dying  before  him,  and  the  third  retiring  to  a 
nunnery,  for  me  was  a  daughter,  he  left  his  fubftance  to  John 
Baptift  dc  Champagne,  his  nephew.  John  Baptift  was  alfo 
born  at  Bruftels,  and  bred  up  in  the  profeffion  of  painting 
under  his  uncle;  whofe  manner  and  gufto  he  always  followed, 
tho'  be  fpent  fifteen  months  in  Italy.  He  lived  in  the  moft 
friendly  and  afiv ctionate  manner  with  his  uncle,  and  died  pro- 
feflbrof  the  academy  of  painting  at  Paris,  in  1688,  aged  42  years* 

CHANDLER  (MRS;  MARY)  an  Englim  lady,  who 
diftinguimed  herfelf  by  her  talent  for  poetry,  was  born  at 
Malmefbury  in  Wiltfhire,  in  the  year  1687.  Her  father 
was  a  diflenting  minifter  at  Bath,  whofe  circumftances  made 
it  necefTary,  that  me  fliould  be  brought  up  to  bufmefs ;  and 
accordingly  file  became  a  milliner.  However  he  took  care 
to  train  her  carefully  in  the  principles  of  virtue  and  religion) 
as,  we  think,  might  almoft  be  collected  from  the  following 
lines  upon  folitude,  which  are  to  be  found  among  the  poems 
fhe  publimed:  for  they  feem  to  have  been  written  from  the 
heart,  and  breathe  a  true  fpirit  of  piety  and  philofophy.  We 
give  them  as  a  fpecimen  both  of  her  poetry  and  virtue.' 

Sweet  folitude,  the  mufcs  dear  delio-ht, 

O         ' 

Serene  thy  day,  and  peaceful  is  thy  night. 
Thou  nurfe  of  innocence,  fair  virtue's  friend  t 
Silent,  tho'  rapturous,  pleafures  thee  attend. 
Earth's  verdant  fcencs,  the  all-furrounding  fkies 
Employ  my  wond'ring  thoughts,  and  feaft  my  eyes. 
Nature  in  ev'ry  object  points  the  road, 
Whence  contemplation  wings  my  foul  to  God, 

He's 
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He's  all  iri  all.     His  wifdom,  goodnefs,  power, 
Spring  in  each  blade,  and  bloom  in  every  flower, 
Smile  o'er  the  meads,  and  bend  in  every  hill,    -) 
Glide  in  the  flream,  and  murmur  in  the  rill  :     I 
All  nature  moves  obedient  to  his  will.  J 

Heaven  fhakes,  earth  trembles,  and  the  forefts  nod, 
When  awful  thunders  fpeak  the  voice  of  God. 

Mrs.  Chandler  was  obferved  from  her  childhood  to  have 
&  turn  for  poetry,  often  entertaining  her  companions  .-with 
riddles  in  verfe  ;  and  was  extremely  fond,  at  that  time  of 
life,  of  Herbert's  poems.  In  her  riper  years,  fhe  applied 
herielf  to  the  ftudy  of  the  beft  modern  poets;  and  of  the. 
ancient  ones  allb,  as  far  as  tranflations  could  affift  her.  She 
is  faid  to  have  liked  Horace  better  than  either  Virgil  or  Ho- 
mer j  becaufe  he  did  not  deal  fo  much  in  fable  as  they,  but 
treated  of  fubje<5r.s,  which  lay  within  the  fphcre  of  nature, 
and  had  a  relation  to  common  life,  Her  poem  upon  the 
bath  had  the  full  approbation  of  the  publick ;  and  fhe  was 
complimented  for  it  particularly  by  mr.  Pope,  with  whom 
fhe  was  acquainted.  She  had  the  misfortune  to  be  deformed 
which  determined  her  to  live  finale ;  though  fhe  had  a  fweet 

v  O         ^  O 

countenance,  and  was  follicited  to  marry*  In  this  fiate  fhe 
died,  after  about  two  days  illnefs,  in  the  58th  year  of  her 
age,  September  the  nth  1745. 

CHAPELAIN    (JoKN)    an  eminent  French  poet* 
and  member  of  the  royal  academy,  was  born  at  Paris  in  the 
year  1595  ",  and  is  often  mentioned  in  the  works  of  Balzac, 
Menage,  and  other  learned  men.     He  wrote  odes,  fonnets, 
the  lair,  words  of  cardinal  Richelieu,  and  other  pieces  of  po- 
etry ;  and  at  length  diftinguifhed  himfelf  by  his  heroick  po- 
em called  La  pucelle,  or  France  delivre'e.     Chapelain  feems     .„ 
to  have  fucceeded  to  the  reputation   of  Malherbe,  and  after  TUgemens 
his  death  was  reckoned  the  prince  of  the  French  poets.  Gaf-des  Sjavans, 
fendus,  who  was  his  friend,  has  conlidered  him  in  this  light  jtom.v.  p. 
and  fays,  that  (     the  French  mufes  have  found  fome  comfort  *?'•  ans> 
"  and  reparation,  for  the  lofs   they   have  fuftained  by  the 
"  death  of  Malherbe,  in  the  perfon  of  Chapelain,  who  has 
<c  now  taken   the  place  of  the  defunct,  and  is  become   the 
ic  arbiter  of  the  French  language  and  poetry."     Monfieurjn  yjt> 
Sorbiere,  in  the  life  of  GafTendus  prefixed  to  his  works,  haspeirefc. 
not  fcrupled  to  fay,  that  Chapelain  reached  even  Virgil  him- 
felf in  heroick  poetry  ;  and  adds,  that   he    was   a  man   of 
great  erudition  as  well  as  rriodefty.     He  poilefied  this  glori- 
ous 
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cus  reputation   for  thirty  years  ;  and,  for  aught  we  know-* 
might   have  poffeffed   it  even  till   now,  if  he  had  fuppreffed 
thePucelle:  but  the  publication  of  this  poem   in  the  year 
1656   ruined   his   character,  in   fpite  of  all   attempts  of  his 
friends  to  fupport   it.     He  had  employed  a  great  many  years 
abowt  it ;  his  friends  gave  out  prodigious  things  in  its  favour  ; 
the  expectation  of  the  publick  was  railed  to  the  utmoft ;  and, 
as  is  uiual  in  fuch  cafes,  difappointed.     The  confequence  of 
this  was,  thatChapelain  v/as  afterwards  fet  as  much  too  low  in 
his  poetical  capacity,  as  perhaps  before  he  was  too  high.  How- 
ever, though  he  is  (aid  to  have  had  all  the  tendernefsforhis  Pu- 
ccllc,  that  a  father  has  for  ah  only  child,  heacledthe  philofopher 
very  well  upon  this  occafion.     He  bore  the  outrages,  as   he 
thought  thenij  of  the  poets  and  criticks  with  great  patience; 
and  feemed  as  little  furprifed  at  them,  as  if  he  had  been  pre- 
pared to  receive  them.     He  contented  himfelf  with  only  re- 
monftrating  to  thefe  gentlemen^   that  "  the  good  opinion 
<c  they   had   previously  conceived   of  the  Pucelle,   had  not 
<c  been    inculcated   by    him ;     that  he   had  always  thought 
*c  modeftly  of  his   own   productions ;  and   that  the   praiies, 
4C  which  had  been  beftowed  upon  the  Pucelle  before  its  pub- 
c<  lication,    had    given   him    the  greateft   uneafmefs,    &c." 
Thefe  are  Chapelain's  own  words  in  his  preface  to  that  po- 
em ;  ib  that  Boileau  may  juftly  be  thought  too  feverej,  if  not 
injurious,  when  he  fays, 

Lui-mcme  il  s'applauditj  &  d'un  efprit  tranquile 
Prend  le  pas  au  Parnafle  au-deiTus  de  Virgile. 

Sat.  IV. 

33ut  the  wits  were  all  in  confederacy  agamft  it ;  and  there 
goes  a  ftory,  that  at  a  tavern  in  France,  where  Boileau,  Ra- 
cine, Fontaine,  Furetiere,  and  others  ufed  to  meet,  Chape- 
Iain's  Pucelle  was  always  laid  upon  the  table ;  where  the  law 
was,  that  every  man,  who  offended  agaihft  the  rules  of  juft 
argumentation  or  pure  expreflion,  fhould  be  obliged  to  read 
more  or  fewer  lines  in  it,  according  to  the  riature  of  the  of- 
fence; with  this  reftricStion  however,  that  the  moft  enormous 
folecifm  fhould  not  fubje&  the  offender  to  read  more  than 
Cnc  whole  page. 

But  as  merry  as  thefe   ^cntlemen  rnio-ht  make  themfelves, 

j  *^  ^  * 

Chapelain  had  his  party ;  and  to  fhew  that  he  had,  we  will 
make  an  extract  from  monf.  Huet's  Commentarius  de  rebus 
fuis,  which  is  rather  hiftorical  than  critical,  and  therefore 
£tter  for  our  purpofe,  Chapelain,  fays  Huetius3  "  was  a 

"  man5 


<c 
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$i  man,  who  acquired  a  high  reputation  among  the  learned 
?'  for  his  happy  cultivation  of  letters  in  general ;  for  his  poe- 
"  try  in  particular ;  and  for  the  great  advances  which,  as 
*c  his  friend  GaiTendus  teftjfies,  he  had  alib  made  in  philoib- 
«*  phy  and  mathematicks,  I  do  not  mind,  fays  he,  the  bale 
"  attempts  of  fome  minute  and  envious  poets,  who  have 
*c  not  half  his  genius,  to  leflen  his  fame  by  abufing  his  Pu- 
*c  celle :  their  malignity  appears  fufficjently  from  their  for- 
"  wardnefs  to  judge  of  a  whole  work,  when  only  half  of 
46  it  is  publifhed.  —  It  muft  be  owned,  that  Chapelain  has 
^c  not  been  careful  enough  to  adapt  himfelf  to  the  tafte  of 
*c  the  age  he  lives  in :  which  is  foft,  effeminate,  impatient 
*•'  of  a  Jong  work9  and  unable  to  raife  itfelf  to  the  majefty 
and  fublimity  of  an  epick  poem.  —  I  fqr  my  part,  when 
have  read  through  the  whole,  can  fafely  affirm,  that  if  he 
had  lived  in  happier  times,  when  a  true  and  manly  tafte 
prevailed,  his  work  muft  have  met  with  all  the  honour 
and  applaufe  fo  juftly  due  to  it :  on  which  account  I  can 
by  no  means  aflent  to  the  judgment  of  the  duke  de  Mon- 
taufieur  and  monf.  Conrart,  whom  Chapelain  appointed  by 
will,  arbiters  of  this  poem.  For,  although  he  had  expe- 
rienced fo  much  unreafonablenefs  in  the  bad  reception  the 
firft  part  of  it  met  with,  yet  he  had  the  reiblution  to  fi- 
nifh  it ;  and,  after  fortifying  it  againft  his  adverfaries 
with  a  proper  preface,  left  it  to  thefe  friends  either  to  be 
publiflied  or  fupprefTed,  as  they  fliould  think  moft  for  his 
credit.  They  thought  it  fitter  to  be  fupprelled ;  in  my 
humble  opinion,  very  injuriously,  fmce  a  work  complete 
in  all  its  parts  muft  appear  to  infinitely  more  advantage, 
than  when  viewed  only  by  halves."  Huetius  goes  on  top,  160,*, 
tell  us  of  the  intimacy,  which  fubfifted  between  Chapelain 
and  himfelf;  and  how  at  Chapelain's  requeft,  he  infcri- 
bed  to  him  his  Journey  into  Switzerland.  Chapelain,  fays  • 
he,  "  befides  the  common  motives  of  friendfhip,  had  a  par- 
"  ticular  reafon  for  defiring  this  of  me ;  fpringing  from  that 
•"  fecret  enmity,  with  had  formerly  fet  him  and  Menage  at  va- 
"  riance.  I  at  that  time  had  addreffed  fomething;  to  Me- 

O 

"  nage,  which  (hewed  the  high  opinion  I  had  of  him,  and 
"  the  value  I  fet  upon  his  friendfhip.  This  Chapelain  en- 
*c  vioufly  interpreted,  as  giving  Menage  the  preference  to 
"  him  ;  and  therefore  did  not  blufli  to  follicit  of  me,  a  little 
f  too  barefacedly,  the  fame  teftimony  of  regard  ;  upon  which 
?'  I  prefixed  to  my  book  the  following  copy  of  verfes  to  him, 
•**  in  commendation  of  his  talents  for  poetry,  &c."  i^3 

Chapelain 


<c 

cc 
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Chapclain  died  at  Paris  upon  the  22d  of  February  in  the 
year  1074,  aged  79.  He  was  one  of  the  king's  councel- 
lors  ;  very  rich,  but  very  covetous  and  fordidly  ftingy. 
Peliiibn  and  I,  fays  Menage,  had  been  at  variance  a  long 
time  with  Chapelain  j  but,  in  a  fit  of  humility,  he  called 
upon  me,  and  infifted,  that  we  fhould  go  and  offer  a  recon- 
ciliation to  him,  for  that  it  was  his  intention,  "  as  much  as 
"  poilible,  to  live  in  peace  with  all  men."  We  went,  and 
I  proteft  I  faw  the  very  fame  billets  in  the  chimney,  which 
Menagiana,  I  had  obferved  there  twelve  years  before.  He  had  50000 
crowns  in  ready  cafh  by  him  ;  and  his  fupreme  delight  was 
to  have  his  ftrong  box  opened,  and  the  bags  taken  out,  that 
he  might  contemplate  his  treafure.  In  this  manner  were  his 
bags  about  him,  when  he  died  :  which  gave  occafion  to  a 
certain  academician  to  fay,  "  there's  our  friend  Chapelain 
"  juit  dead,  like  a  miller  among  his  bags."  He  had  no  oc- 
cafion therefore  to  accept  of  cardinal  Richelieu's  offer,  Cha-* 
pelain  being  at  the  height  of  his  reputation,  Richelieu,  who 
was  fond  of  being  thought  a  wit  as  well  as  a  ftatefman,  and 
was  going  to  publifh  fomething  which  he  would  have  pals 
for  a  fine  thing,  could  not  devife  a  better  expedient,  than 
prefixing  Chapelain's  .name  to  it.  "  Chapelain,"  fays  he,, 

lend  me  your  name  on  this  occafion?  and  I'll  lend  you  my 

purfe  on  any  other. 


Baillct.  &. 
tom.vi.  p. 
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CHAPELLE  (CLAUDE  EJVIANUEL  LULLIER)  a  cele7 
brated  French  poet,  fo  called  from  the  place  of  his  nativity, 
was  born  in  the  year  1621.  He  was  the  natural  fon  of 
Francis  Lullier,  a  man  of  confiderable  rank  and  fortune., 
who  was  extremely  tender  of  him,  and  gave  him  a  liberal 
education.  He  had  the  great  Gaffendus  for  his  mailer  in 
philosophy  ;  but  he  diitinguifhcd  himfelf  chiefly  by  his  fine 
turn  for  poetry.  There  was  an  uncommon  eafe  in  all  he  wrote; 
and  he  was  excellent  in  compofmg  with  double  rhymes.  We 
are  obliged  to  him  for  that  ingenious  work  in  verfe  and  profe, 
called  Voyage  de  Bachaumont.  Many  of  the  moft  fhining 
parts  in  Moliere's  comedies  it  is  but  reaforiable  to  afcribe 
to  him  :  for  Moliere  confulted  him  upon  all  occafions,  and 
paid  the  higheft  deference  to  his  tafte  and  judgment.  He 
was  intimately  acquainted  with  all  the  wits  of  his  time, 
and  with  many  perfons  of  quality,  who  ufed  to  feek  his 
company:  and  we  learn  from  one  of  his  own  letters  to  the 
marquis  of  Chilly,  that  he  had  no  fmall  {hare  in  the  favour 
erf  the  king.  He  is  laid  to  have  been  a  very  pleafant,  but 
withal  a  very  voluptuous  man.  There  goes  a  ftory,  that 

Boileau 
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Boileau  met  him  one  day,  and  as  he  had  a  great  value  for 
Chapelle,  ventured  to  tell  him  in  a  very  friendly  manner, 
that  "  his  inordinate  love  of  the  bottle  would  certainly  hurt 
"  him."  Chapelle  feemed  very  ferioufly  affected  ;  but  this 
meeting  happening  unluckily  by  a  tavern,  "  come,  fays  he, 
"  let  us  turn  in  here,  and  I  promife  to  attend  with  patience 
"  to  all  that  you  mall  fay."  Boileau  led  the  way  in  hopes 
of  converting  him,  but  alafs !  things  ended  much  otherwife ; 
for  the  preacher  and  the  hearer  became  both  fo  intoxicated, 
that  they  were  obliged  to  be  fent  home  in  feparate  coaches. 
Chapelle  died  in  the  year  1686,  and  his  works  were  all  re- 
printed with  additions  at  Amfterdam  in  1708. 

CHAPMAN  (GEORGE)  born  in  the  year  1557,  was 
a  man  highly  celebrated  in  his  time  for  his  dramatick  writings 
and  poetry.     In  the  year  15749  he  was  lent  to  one  of  the 
univerfities,  it  is  not  known  which  of  them,  where  he  at- 
tained a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  tongues ; 
to  the  ftudy  of  which  he  chiefly  confined  himfelf,  without 
meddling  either  with  logick  or  philofophy.     After  this  he 
went  to  London,  and  became  acquainted  with  Shakefpear, 
Johnfon,  Sidney,  Spencer,  and  Daniel.     Sir  Thomas  Wal- 
fmgham  was  his  patron,  and  after  his  deceafe  Thomas  Wal- 
fmgham,  efq;  his    fon.     He  was   alfo    refpected   by  .prince 
Henry  and  Robert  earl  of  Somerfet ;  but  the  former  dying 
immaturely,  and  the  latter  being  difgraced  for  contriving  the 
death  of  Overbury,    all  hopes  of  preferment  ceafed   there.* 
He  was  encouraged  however  under  the  reign  of  James  L 
and  valued  by  all  his  old  friends;  only  ?tis  faid,  that  Ben 
Johnfon  became  jealous  of  him.  and  endeavoured  to  fupprefs 
his  rifmg  fame,  as  Ben,  after  the  death  of  Shakefpear,  was 
without  a  rival.     Befides  dramatick  pieces,  Chapman  was  the 
author  of  many  other  works.     He  tranflated  Homer's  Iliad 
and  dedicated  it  to  prince  Henry :  it  is  yet  looked  upon  with 
fome  refpect,     He  tranflated  his  Odyfiey,  which  was  pub- 
limed  in  1614,  and  dedicated  it  to  the  earl  of  Somerfet.    He 
was  thought  to  have  the  fpirit  of  a  poet  in  him,  and  was  in- 
deed no  mean  genius  :  Pope  fomewhere  calls  him  an  enthu- 
fiaft  in  poetry.     Ke  attempted  alfo  fome  part  of  Hefiod,  and 
began  a  tranflation  of  Mufaeus's  De  amoribus  Herus  &  Le~ 
andri.     He  died  in  the  year  1634,  aged  77,  and  was  buried 
in  the  yard  on  the  fouth  fide  of  the  church  of  St.  Giles  in 
.the  fields :  after  which  a  monument  was  erected  over  his 
-grave,  at  the  expence  and  under  the  direction  of  the  cele- 
Itfated  architect  and  his  beloved  friend  Inigo  Jones,  whereon 

is 
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is  engraven,  Georgius  Chapmannus,  po»jta  Homericus,  philo- 
fophus  verus  (etfi  chriftianus  poeta)  plufquam  Celebris,   &c. 
He  was  a  man  of  a  reverend  afpeft,  and  graceful  manner, 
religious  and  temperate  ;  qualities,  fays  Wood,  which  fel- 
dom  meet  in  a  poet :  and  he  was  fo  highly  efteemed  by  the 
clergy,  that  fome  of  them   have   faid,  that  "  as   Mutaeus, 
"  who  wrote  the  lives  of  Hero  and  Lcander,  had  two  excel- 
<c  lent  fcholars  Thamarus  and  Hercules,  fohadhe  in  England 
"  in  the  latter  end  of  queen  Elizabeth's  reign,  two  excei- 
cc  cellent  imitators  in  the  fame  argument  and  fubject,  name- 
Wood,  &c.  u  ly,    Chriflophcr   Marlow   and   George   Chapman."     He 
wrote  feventeen  dramatick  pieces ;  and  among  them  a  mafque, 
called  The  temple.     This  was  compofcd  by  him,  at  the  re- 
queft  .of  the  gentlemen  of  the  Middle  Temple  and  Lincoln's 
inn,  on  the  occafion  of  the  marriage  of  princefs  Elizabeth, 
only  daughter  of  king  James  I.  and  Frederick  V.  count  pala- 
tine of  the  Rhine,  afterwards  king  of  Bohemia :  and  it  was 
performed  before  the  king  at  Whitehall    on  February   the 
1 5th   1613-14,  at  the  celebration  of  their  nuptials,  with   a 
defcription  of  their  whole  mew,  as  they  marched  from  the 
matter  of  the  rolls's  houfe  to  the  court,  with  all  their  noble 
con  forts  and  attendants,  invented,  fafhioned,  and  exhibited 
by  the  author's  friend  Inigo  Jones. 

CHAPPEL  (WILLIAM)  a  very  learned  and  pious  di- 
vine, bifhop  of  Cork,  Cloyne,  and  Rofs  in  the  kingdom   of 
Ireland,  was  defcended,  as  he  himfelf  tells  us,  from  parents 
that  were  but  in  narrow  circumftances,  and  born  at  Lexing- 
ton in  Nottinghamfhire  upon  the  loth  of  December    1582. 
Vita  Gull-  He  was  fent  to  a  grammar  fchool  at  Mansfield  in  the  fame 
«lmi  Chap-  county ;  and  from  thence,  at  the  age  of  feventeen,  removed 
Pfo    to   Chrift's   college  in   Cambridge  ;  of  which,  alter  having 
taken  his  bachelor  and  matter  of  arts  degrees,  he  was  elect- 
ed fellow  in  the  year   1607.     He  became  as  eminent  a  tutor. 
Fuller's        us  any  "*  the  univerfity  ;    and  was  alib   remarkable   for  his 
Worthies, inabilities  as  a  difputant,  in  regard  to  which  there  is  an  anec- 
dote or  two  preferved,  that  are  we]l  worth  relating.     In  the 

317"          '  *Prmg  °f  tne  Year  J624^  ^mg  James  vifited  the  univerfity  of 

Cambridge,  lodged  in  Trinity-college,  and  was  entertained 

with  a  philofophical  acl,  and  other  academical  performances. 

Fuller's        At  thefe  exercifes  dr.  Roberts  of  Trinity-college  was  refpon- 

Hift.  of        dent  at  St.  Mary's  ;  where  mr.  Chappel  as  opponent  pufhed 

Cambridge,  hjm  fo  harj)  t^at  finding  himfelf  unable  to  keep  up  the  dif- 

pute,  he  fainted.     Upon  this  king  James,  who  valued  him- 

fclf  much  upon  his  fkill  in  fuch  matters.,  undertook  to  main- 
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tain  the  queftion  ;  but  with  no  better  fortune  than  the  doctor; 
for  Chappel  was  fo  much  his  fuperior  at  thefe  logical  weapons, 
that  his  majefty  "  openly  profefled  his  joy  to  find  a  man 
*c  of  great  talents  fo  good  a  fubje£h"  Many  years  after 
this,  fir  William  St.  Leger  riding  to  Cork  with  the  popifh 
titular  dean  of  that  city,  it  fell  out,  that  mr.  Chappel,  then 
dean  of  Camel,  and  provoft  of  Dublin,  accidentally  over- 
took them  ;  upon  which  fir  William,  who  was  then  prefi- 
dent  of  Munfter,  propofed,  that  the  two  deans  fhould  dif- 
pute,  which,  though  mr.  Chappel  was  not  forward  to  accept, 
yet  he  did  not  any  ways  decline.  But  the  popifh  dean,  with 
great  dexterity  and  addrefs,  extricated  him  from  this  diffi-  Borl  » 
culty,  faying,  cs  excufe  me,  fir;  I  don't  care  to  difputewith  Redudioi 
"  one,  who  is  wont  to  kill  his  man."  of  Ireland, 

But  to  return.     It  is  probable,  that  he   would  have  fpentp*  I5^* 
his  days  in  college,  if  he  had   not   received   an  unexpected 
offer  from  dr.  Laud,  then  biihop  of  London,  of  the  deanery 
of  Cafhel  in  Ireland  ;  which  preferment,  though,  as  himfelf 
tells  us,  he  was  very  much   difturbed  at  Cambridge  by   the 
calumnies  of  fome  who  envied  his   reputation,    he  was   yet  Vita  Guli- 
very  unwilling  to  accept.     For  being  a  man  of  a  quite  eafy  eimi  chap- 
temper,  he  had  no  inclination  to  ftir,  nor  was  at  all  arnbiti-  Pel- 
ous  of  dignities :  but  he  determined  at  length  to  accept  the 
offer,  went  over  to  Ireland  accordingly,  and  was   inftalled 
dean  of  Cafhel,  Auguft  20,   1633.     Soon  after  he  wasmadeibid. 
provoft  of  Trinity-college  in  Dublin   by  Laud,  then  archbi- 
ihop   of  Canterbury,    and    chancellor   of   the   univerfity  of 
Dublin  ;  who,  defirous  of  giving  a  new  form   to   the  uni- 
verfity,   looked    upon   Chappel   as    the    propereft  perfon   to 
fettle   the  eftablimment   that  was   propofed.     Chappel  took  Stratford's 
vaft  pains  to  decline  this  charge,    the  burden   of  which  he  Letters,  vol. 
thought  too  heavy  for  his  moulders  ;    and  for  this   purpofe  If  **'  329< 
returned  to  England 'in  May  1634,  but  in  vain.     Upon  this 
he  went  down  to  Cambridge,  and   refigned  his  fellowfhip ; 
which  to  him,  as  himfelf  fays,  was  the    fweeteft   of  earthly 
preferments.     He  alfo  vifited  his  native  country  ;  and  taking  Vita  GnK- 
his  laft  leave  of  his  ancient  and   pious  mother,  he   returned  e!rni  ChaP- 
to  Ireland  in  Auguft.     He  was  elecled  provoft   of  Trinity-  * 
college,  and  had  the   care  of  it    immediately  committed    to 
him;  though  he  was  not  fworn   into  it  till  June  5,   1637, 
on  account  of  the  new  ftatutes  not  being  fooner  fettled  and 
received.     The  exercifes  of  the  univerfity  were   never  more  Sir  James 
ftriclly  looked  to,  nor  the  difcipline  better  obferved  than   in  War,e  * 

i    -         •  i  10  r  \   •  f    •  n  r  i    •      worn.?,  vol. 

his  time;  only  the  lecture  ror  teaching  Iriln  was   after  his  It  p,  566. 
admiiTion,  wholly  waved.  Yet,  that  he  might  mix  fomething  Borlace  i 
VOL,  III.  M  of 
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of  the  pleafant  with  the  profitable,  and  that  young  minds  might 
not  be  opprefled  with  too  much  feverity,  he  inftituted,  as  fir  James 
bid.  p.  5  7-\varc  teils  us>  among  the  juniors  a  Roman  common  wealth, 
which  continued  during  the  Chriftmas  vacation,  and  in  which 
they  had  their  dictators,  confuls,  cenfors,  and  other  officers 
of  ilate  in  great  fplendor.  And  this  fingle  circumftance  may 
ferve  to  give  us  a  true  idea  of  the  man,  who  was  remark- 
able for  uniting  in  his  difpofition  two  very  different  qualities, 
fwectnefs  of  temper,  and  feverity  of  manners. 

In   1638,  his  patrons,  the  earl  of  Straffbrd  and  the  archbi- 

ihop  of  Canterbury,  preferred  him  to  the  bifhopricks  of  Cork, 

Cloyne,  and  Rofs ;  and  he  was  confecrated  at    St.  Patrick's 

in  Dublin  upon  the   nth  of  November  in  that  year,  though 

Lloyd's  me- he   had  done  all  he    could    to  avoid  this   honour.     By  the 

™°irs  of  the  king's  command,  he  continued  in  his   provoftfhip  for  fomc 

time,  but  at  laft  refigned  it  July    20,   1640;  before  which 

607.'          time  he  had  endeavoured  to    obtain  a  fmall   bilhoprick    in 

England,  that  he  might  return  to  his  native  country,  as  he 

Vita  Gull-  tells  us,  and  die  in  peace.     But  his  endeavours   were   fruit- 

cimt  Chap-  jefs  .   an(}  he  was  ieft  jn  Ire}an(l  to  feel  all  the  fury  of  the 

irorm,  which  he  had  long  forefeen.  He  was  attacked  in  the 
houfc  of  commons  with  great  bitternefs  by  the  puritan  party, 
and  obliged  to  come  to  Dublin  from  Cork,  and  to  put  in 
fureties  for  his  appearance.  In  the  month  of  June  1641, 
articles  of  impeachment  were  exhibited  again  ft  him  to  the 
houfe  of  peers,  confiiling  of  fourteen,  though  the  fubftance 
of  them  was  reduced  to  two;  the  firft  perjury,  on  a  fup- 
pofed  breach  of  his  oath  as  provoft,  the  fecond  malice  to- 
wards the  Irilh,  founded  on  difcontinifing  the  Irifh  lecture, 
during  the  time  of  his  being  provoft.  The  profecution  was 
urged  with  great  violence,  and  for  na  other  reafon,  but  be- 
caufe  he  had  enforced  uniformity  and  ftrict  church  difcipline 
in  the  college,  in  oppofition  to  the  fanaticifm  of  thofe  times. 
^  -  This  divine's  fate  was  fomewhat  peculiar  j  for,  though  the 

lijjd. '  moftconftant  and  even  man  alive,  yet  he  was  abufed  at  Cam- 
Lloyd,  &c.  bridge  for  being  a  puritan,  and  in  Ireland  for  being  a  papift, 
Ibid.  While  he-  laboured  under  thefe  great  troubles,  he  was  ex- 

pofcd  to  Hill  greater,  by  the  breaking  out  of  the  rebellion  in 
the  latter  end  of  that  year.  He  was  under  a  kind  of  con- 
finement at  Dublin,  on  account  of  the  impeachment  which 
was  ftiil  depending  j  but  at  length  obtained  leave  to  embark 
for  England,  for  the  fake  of  returning  from  thence  to  Cork, 
which  from  Dublin,  as  things  ftood,  he  could  not  fafely  do. 
He  embarked  on  December  the  26th  1641,  arid  die  "next 
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landed  at  Milford  Haven,  after  a  double  efcape,  as  him- 
felf  phrafes  it,  from  the  Irifh  wolves  and  the  Trim  fea.  He  VIta  GUJJ^ 
\vent  from  Milford  Haven  to  Pembroke,  and  from  thence  to  elmi  Chap- 
Tenby,  where  information  was  made  of  him  to  the  mayor,  Pel» 
who  committed  him  to  goal  upon  the  25th  of  January. 
After  lying  there  feven  weeks,  he  was  fet  at  liberty  by  the 
interefr.  of  fir  Hugh  Owen,  a  member  of  parliament,  upon 
giving  bond  in  a  thoufand  pounds  for  his  appearance ;  and 
on  the  i6th  of  March  fet  out  for  Briftol.  Here  he  learnt, 
that  the' {hip  bound  from  Cork  to  England,  wherein  were  a 
great  part  of  his  effects,  was  loft  near  Minehead  ;  and  there-^ 
in,  among  other  things,  perimed  his  choice  collection  of 
books.  After  fuch  a  feries  of  misfortunes,  and  the  civil  con- 
fufions  increafmg,  he  withdrew  to  his  native  foil,  where  he 
fpent  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  ftudy  and  retirement ;  and 
died  at  Derby,  where  he  had  fome  time  refided,  upon  Whit- 
iunday  1649.  We  know  but  little  of  his  family,  only  we 
learn  from  the  infcription  upon  his  monument,  that  "  he 
"  had  a  younger  brother,  while  he  lived,  named  John  Chap- 
* '  pel,  who  was  alfo  a  very  eminent  divine,  and  born  for  the 
4C  pulpit :  but  that  he  went  to  heaven  before  him,  and  his 
"  remains  are  buried  in  the  church  of  Mansfield-  Woodhoufe." 
This  monument  was  erected  to  his  memory  fome  years  after 
his  deceafe,  in  the  church  of  Bililrop  in  Nottinghamfhire ; 
where  he  was  buried  by  the  pious  care  of  dr.  Richard  §terne3 
archbifhop  of  York. 

He  publiilied  the  year  before  his  death  Methodus  con- 
cionandi,  that  is,  The  method  of  preaching,  which  for 
its  ufefulnefs  was  alfo  tranflated  into  Engliih.  His  Ufa 
of  holy  fcripture,  was  printed  afterwards  in  the  year  1653. 
He  left  behind  him  alfo  his  own  life,  written  by  him- 
felf  in  Latin,  which  has  been  twice  printed  ;  firft  from  a 
manuicript  in  the  hands  of  fir  Philip  Sydenham,  bart.  by 
the  celebrated  mr.  Hearne,  and  a  fe.cond  time  by  the  reve-  johannisSe- 
rend  mr.  Peck  from  a  manufcript  ftill  preferved  in  Trinity- landi  Anti- 

hall  Cambridge ;  for  the  author  left  two  copies  of  it.     Mr.  ^u^ni  Coi- 
TI     i  r-  i  •         i-  •  r  11  lectanea.vol. 

reck  adds,  by  way  of  note  upon  his  edition,  trie   following        26^ 

extracl:  of  a  letter  from  mr.  Beaupre  Bell.     "  ?Tis  certain  Defiderata 
^  THE  WHOLE  DUTY    OF   MAN    was    written c«j  fe,  vpi? 
<c  by  one,  who  fuffered  by  the  troubles  in  Ireland  ;  and  fome"' 
*'  lines  in  this  piece  give  great  grounds  to  conjecture,  that 
•"  biihop  Chappel  was  the  author.    March  3,  1734."  Thus, 
we  fee,  this  prelate,  as  well  as  many  other    great    and   good 
perfons,  comes  In  for  part   of  the  credit  of  that   excellent 

M  2 
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book  ;  yet  there  is  no  explicit  evidence  of  hLs  having  been; 
the  author  of  it.  It  appears  indeed  to  have  been  written 
before  the  death  of  Charles  I.  although  it  was  not  publifll- 
cd  till  1657,  and  the  manner  of  it  is  agreeable  enough  to 
this  prelate's  plain  and  eafy  way  of  writing;  but  then  there 
can  be  no  reafon  given,,  why  his  name  ihould  be  fupprefTed 
in  the  title  page,  when  a  pofchumous  work  of  his  was  adlu- 
ally  publifhed  with  it  but  a  few  years  before. 

CHARLETON  (  WALTER  )  a  learned  phyfician,  was 
Wood's  A  th.  fon   Of    the   reverend  Walter  Charleton  rector   of   Shepton 
n!Xcol.'in2.Mallet   in  Somerfetfhire.     He  was  born   at  Shepton  Mallet 
February  2,   1619.     He  was  inftructed  in  grammar  learning 
by  his  father,  and  in  Lent  term  1635,  was  entered  at  Mag- 
Oxon").  ii    daien  hall,  Oxford,  under  dr.  Wilkins,  afterwards  bifliop  of 
p.  337.        Oxford.     He  very   early  applied   himfelf  to  medicine,  and 
had  the  degree  of  do6tor  of  that  faculty,  conferred  on  himr 
in  February   1642.     Soon  after,    he  was  made  one  of  the 
phyficians  in  ordinary  to  king  Charles  I.     Upon  the  decline 
of  that  prince's  affairs,  he  removed  to  London,  was   admit- 
ted into  the  college  of  phyficians,  and  came  into  confiderable 
practice.     In  the  fpace  of  ten  years  before  the  reftoration,    he 
wrote   and  publifhed   feveral    treatiies    on   various   fubjcfts  : 
the  titles  of  which  may  be  fecn  in  the  Biographia  Britannica, 
Aiben.         Wood  tells  us,  that  he  became  phyfician  in  ordinary  to  king 
Charles  II.  while   in  exile,  and   retained  that  honour  after 
"  the  king's  return.     Upon  the  founding  of  the  royal  fociety,. 
he  was  one  of  its  firft  members.     In    1689   he   was   chofen 
president  of  the  college  of  phyficians.     Soon  after,  the  nar- 
Hift.  of  EU- rownefs   of  his  circumftances  obliged  him  to   retire  to  the 

i°7Po7f°o.u7. ifland  of  Jer%-     He  died  in  tne  Jatter  end  of  the  year  1707,. 
Ti  gt.  Brit!  and  in  the  eighty  eighth  year  of  his  age. 

CHARPENTIER  (TRANCIS)  dean  of  the  French 
academy,  was  born  at  Paris  in  February  1620.  His  early 
difcovery  of  fine  parts  and  great  acutenefs  made  his  friends 
defign  him  for  the  bar:  but  notwithstanding  his  qualifications 
for  this  profeffion,  his  tafte  and  humour  carried  kim  ano- 
ther way.  He  preferred  the  repofe  and  ftillnefs  of  the  clofet 
to  a  noify  and  tumultuous  life;  and  was  infinitely  more  de- 
lighted with  the  ftudy  of  languages  and  antiquity/ than  with 
the  ftudy  of  the  law.  He  was  made  a  member  of  the  French 
academy  in  the  year  1651,  and  had  the  advantage  of  the  beft 
conversation  for  his  improvement.  When  monfieur  Colbert 
became  miiiifter  of  ftate,  he  projeded  the  letting  up  a  French 

Eaft 
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Eaft  India  company ;  and  to  recommend  the  defign  more  ef- 
fectually, he  thought  it  proper,  that  a  difcourfe  fhould  be 
.publifhed  upon  this  fubjecl:.  Accordingly  he  ordered  Char- 
pentier  to  draw  one  up,  and  was  fo  pleated  with  his  perfor- 
mance, that  he  kept  him  in  his  family,  with  a  defign  to  place 
him  in  another  academy  which  was  then  founding,  and  which 
was  afterwards  known  by  the  name  of  Infcriptions  and  Me- 
dals. The  learned  languages,  in  which  Charpentier  was  a 
conilderable  mailer,  his  great  knowledge  of  antiquity,  and 
Hs  exact  and  critical  judgment,  made  him  very  ferviceable  in 
carrying  on  the  bufmefs  of  this  new  academy ;  and  it  is  agreed 
on  all  hands,  that  no  perfon  of  that  learned  fociety  contri- 
buted more  than  himfelf  towards  that  noble  feries  of  medals, 
which  were  ftruck  with  the  moft  confiderable  events,  thatpejj^on< 
happened  in  the  reign  of  Lewis  XIV.  Hift.  de 

Charpentier  publifhed  feveral  works,  which  were  well  re-1>Acadera» 
ceived.  His  firft  performance  was  The  life  of  Socrates,  prin- 
ted in  the  year  1650,  to  which  he  added  a  French  verfion  of 
Xenophon's  Memorabilia  :  and  eight  years  after,  he  publifh^ 
ed  another  French  verfion  from  the  fame  author,  namely, 
of  his  Cyropedia.  In  the  year  1664,  he  publifhed  A  dif- 
courfe of  a  faithful  fubjecl:  concerning  the  eitablimment  of  a 
French  Eafl  India  company,  addrefTed  to  all  Frenchmen ; 
and  in  1665,  An  account  of  this  new  eftablifhment,  which 
he  dedicated  to  the  kino-.  The  (hare  he  had  in  a  famous  dif- 

O 

pute,  wrhether  it  was  proper  to  have  publick  monumental  in- 
fcriptions  in  Latin  or  French,  put  him  upon  publifhing  a 
tract  in  the  year  1676,  entitled,  A  defence  of  the  propriety 
of  the  French  language  for  the  infcription  of  a  triumphal 
arc  :  and  this  piece  was  followed  by  another  upon  the  fame 
fubjecl:  in  the  year  1683,  under  the  title  of,  The  excellency 
of  the  French  language.  Of  the  firft  of  thefe  mr.  Bayle 
fays,  that  Charpentier  "  has  refuted  the  objections  of  his 
"  adverfary  with  great  acutenefs  and  folidity,  and  eftablifhed 
<c  his  own  opinion  upon  the  firmer!  reafons,  enforced  with 
•"  the  greateft  eloquence  and  erudition  :  and  of  the  ..aft,  that  ' 

*'  it  is   full  of  exquifite  erudition,  and   deferves  to  be  read.,. 
LC       •  i     i  n  >?  Nour.de  la 

with  the  greatelt  attention.  Rep.  des 

Charpentier  died   upon  the  22d  of  April  1702,  being   82Lettresde 
years  of  age.     His  harangues  and  difcourfes,  delivered  before*  an< 
the  academy,  or  when  he  was  pitched  on  to  make  a  fpeech  to 
the  king,  are  extant  in  the  col  lections  of  the  academy.  Th^re 
are  likewife  of  his  in'print  feveral  poems,  fuch  as  odes,  fon- 
j  paraphrafes  upon  the  pfalms ;  and  many  other  works, 

M  3  which 
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which  have  not  been  printed.  As  to  the  chamber  of  hi* 
works,  it  may  be  faid  in  general,  that  wit  and  judgment., 
ftrength  and  learning,  are  every  where  vifible  and  fhinino;  in 
them.  There  the  reader  may  meet  with  fome  of  the  higheft 
flights  of  eloquence^  and  mafterly  ftrokes  of  compoiition, 
which  will  convince  hirrij  that  Charpentier  did  not  copy  but 
from  the  bePi  originals; 

O 

fcayle.  C  H  A  R  R  O  N  (PETER)  was  born  at  Paris  in  the  year 

i^ri.  Though  his  parents  were  in  very  narrow  circum- 
flan  ?v?s,  yet  feeing  fomething  in  their  fon  Peter,  which  ar- 
gued a  more  than  common  capacity,  they  were  particularly 
attentive  to  his  education4.  After  making  a  confiderable  pro- 
ficiency in  grammar  learning,  he  applied  to  logick,  meta- 
phyficks,  moral  and  natural  philofophy.  He  ftudied  civil 
and  common  Liw  at  the  universities  of  Orleans  and  Bourges, 

Moreri.  "ind  commenced  doftor  in  that  faculty.  Upon  his  return  to 
Paris,  he  was  admitted  an  advocate  in  the  couit  of  parlia- 
ment-. He  always  declared  the  bar  to  be  the  heft  and  moft 
improving  fch'ool  in  the  world,  and  accordingly  he  attended 
at  all  the  piiblick  bearings  for  five  or  fix  years  :  but  forefee- 
ing  that  preferment  in  this  way$  if  ever  attained  at  all,  was 
like  to  come  very  flow,  as  he  had  n?i.ther  private  intereft, 

Eiy'.c.  nor  relations  among  the  folicitors  and  proctors  of  the  court, 
nor  meannefs  enough  to  cringe  and  flatter,  and  wriggle! 
himfelf  into  bufmefs,  he  gave  over  that  employment,  and 
cloiely  applied  to  the  ftudy  of  divinity  :  and  by  his  fuperior 
pulpit  eloquence,  he  foon  came  into  hio.h  reputation,  with 
the  greater!  and  moft  leannxl  nv.  n  of  his  time,  infomuch 
that  the  bimops  feemed  to  ftrive  which  of  them  ihould  get 

Ibi,?.  him  into  his  diocefe  ;  making  huu  an  offer  of  the  place  of 

theological  canon  or  divinity  lecturer  in  their  churches,  and 
of  {bvi.rn.1  othc  '  acs  anj  benefices,  befides  giving  him 
feveral  noble  •  •  ts.  Ho  was  fucccilivclv  theolopal  of  Ba- 

,  ij^ 

z.'i;~,  Acqs,  Lethoure,  Agen,  Cahors,   and  Condom,  canon 

ii  fthoolrriaftcr  in  tlie  church  of  Bourdeaux,  and  chanter 
Mtreru  in  the  church  of  Condom.  Queen  Margaret*  duchefs  of 

ulois,  was  pleafcd  to  enicrtain  him  for  her  preacher  in  or- 
dinary,  nnd  the  t:h"i;oh  at  that  time  a  protcftant,  fre- 

oi.!c"'.iy'  did  h'r'i  the  honour  to  be  one  of  his  audience.  He 
was  alfo  retainer  to  the  kie  cardinal  d'Armagnac  the  pope's 
ICL;IV.  at  Avignon,  who  had  a  great  value  for  him,  He  ne- 

r  too!:  any  tic; ••  or  title  in  divinity,  but  fatisfied  himfelf 
V  '  ,  (erving,  and  being  capable  of:  the  highel},  and  had 

•  :fore  n?  oth?:  title  or  ch;:; ••.-  ,  but  that  of  priefi  only; 

After 
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After  feventeen  or   eighteen  years  abfence  from  Paris,    he 
refolved  to  go  and  end   his   days  there,    but  being  a  great 
lover  of  retirement,  he  obliged  himfelf  by  vow  to  become  a 
Carthufian.     On   his   arrival  at  Paris  he  communicated  h: 
intention  to  the   prior  of  the  order,  but  was  rejected,  not- 
withilanding  his  moft  preiling  entreaties.     He  could  not  beBa>'Ie- 
received  on  account  of  his  age,  being  then  about  feven  or 
eight  and  forty.     He  was  told  that  that  order  required  all  the 
vigour  of  youth  to  fupport  its  auflerities.     He  next  addreiied 
himfelf  to   the  Celeftines   at  Paris,  but  with   the  fame   fuc- 
cefs,  and  upon  the  fame  reafons  ;  whereupon  he  was  allured 
by  three  learned  cafuifts,  that  as   he  was  no  ways  acceilory 
to  the  non-performance  of  his  vow,  there  lay  no  manner  of 
obligation  upon  him  from  it,  and  that  he  might,  with  a  very 
fafe  and  good  confcience,    continue   in  the  v/orld  as  a  fecu- 
lar,  without  any  need  of  entering  into  any  religious  order. 
He  preached  a  courfe  of  Lent  fermons  at  Angers  in  the  yearli)ld« 
1589.     Going  afterwards  to  Bourdeaux,  he  contracted  there 
a  very  intimate   friendftiip   with  the  fieur  Michael  de  Mon- 
taigne, author  of  the  well-known  eiTays,  from  whom  he  re-  ibid. 
ceived   all    poflible    testimonies  of  reciprocal    affecrion ;  for 
among  other  things  Montaigne  ordered  by  his  lafc  will,  that 
in  regard  he  left  no  iilue  male  of  his  own,  M.  Charron  ihould, 
after  his  deceafe,  be  entitled  to  bear  the  coat  of  arms  plain, 
as   they  belonged  to  his  noble   family.     He  ftaid  at  Bour- 
deaux from  the  year   1589,  to  the  year  1503  ;  and  in  that 
interval   compofed  his  book,  entitled,  Les  trois  verites,  the 
Three  truths  [A],  which  he  publifhed  in  1594.     This  work 
procured  him  the  acquaintance  of  M.  de  Sulpice,  bifhop  and 
count  of  Cahors,  who  fent  for  him,  and   offered  him  the 
places    of   his   vicar    o;eneraL    and   canon    theolop-al    in   his 

i.  *._D  •'  O 

church,  which  he  accepted.     He  was  deputed  to  the  gene- 
ral afTernbiv  of  the  clergy  in  1595,  and  was  chofen  firii:  fe-ibid. 
cretary  to  the  aflembly.     In   1599  ^e  returned   to  Cahors,  Moreri. 
and  in  that  and  the  following  year  compofed  eight  difcourfes 
upon  the  facrament  of  the  Lord's  flipper ;  and  others  upon 
the  knowledge  and   providence  of  God,  the  redemption  of 
the  world,  the  communion  of  faints,  and  likewife  his  books 
of  wifdoni.     Whilft  he  was  thus   employed,  the   bifhop  of 

[A]  Thefe  three  truths  are  the  catholick  is  the  only  true  church, 

following  :   I.  That  there  is  a  God  By  the  firft  he  corrlbats  the  atheills  : 

and  a  true  religion  :  II.  That  of  by  the  fecond  the  ps.g2ns,  jews  and 

all  religions  the  chriftian  is  the  on-  mahometans  :   and  by  the  third,  the 

ly  true  one:    III.  That  of  all  the  hereticks  and  ichiimaiicks.     Bayle. 
chriftian  communions  the  Roman 

M  4  Condom 
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Condom,  to  draw  him  into  his  diocefe,  prefented  him  with  the 
chapcerfhip  in  his  church,  and  the  theologal  chair  falling 
vacant  about  the  fame  time,  made  him  an  offer  of  that 
too,  which  Charron  accepted,  and  refolved  to  fettle  there. 
In  the  year  1601  he  printed  at  Bourdeaux  his  books  of  wif- 
dom,  which  gave  him  a  great  reputation,  and  made  his  cha- 

Bayle.  rafter  generally  known.  In  October  1603  he  made  a  jour- 
ney to  Paris,  to  thank  the  bifhop  of  Boulogne,  who,  in  or- 
der to  have  him  near  hirnfelf,  had  offered  him  the  place  of 
theologal  canon.  This  Charron  was  difpofed  to  accept  of, 
but  the  moifture  and  coldnefs  of  the  air  at  Boulogne,  and  its 

llll.  nearnefs  to  the  fea,  not  only  made  it,  he  laid  to  a  friend, 

a  melancholy  and  unpleafant  place,  but  very  unwholefome 
and  rheumatick  and  foggy  too  ;  adding,  that  the  fun  was 
hi,  vXble  God,  as  God  was  his  invifible  fun.  At  Paris  he  be- 
gan a  new  edition  of  his  books  of  wifdom,  of  which  he  lived 
to  fee  but  three  or  four  fheets  wrought  off;  dying  on  the  i6th 
of  November  1603,  of  an  apoplexy.  The  impreiiion  of  the 
new  edition  of  his  book  of  wifdom,  with  alterations  by  the 
author,  occafioned  by  the  offence  taken  at  fome  paffages  in 
the  former  edition,  was  completed  in  the  year  1604  by  the 
care  of  a  friend ;  but  as  the  Bourdeaux  edition  contained 
fome  things,  that  were  either  fuppreffed  or  foftened  in  the 
fubfequcnt  one,  it  was  much  fought  after  by  the  curious. 
Hence  the  bookfellers  of  feveral  cities  reprinted  the  book 
after  that  edition;  and  this  induced  a,  Paris  bookfeller  to  print 
an  edition,  to  which  he  fubjoined  all  the  pailages  of  the  firft 
edition,  which  had  been  {truck  out  or  corrected,  and  all 
thofe  which  the  prefident  Jeannin,  who  was  employed  by 
the  chancellor  to  examine  the  book,  judged  neceffary  to  be 
changed.  This  edition  appeared  in  1707.  There  have 
been  two  translations  of  it  into  Enp-lifh,  the  laft  and  beft 

*O  ' 

was  made  by  George  Stanhope,  D.  D.  fometime  fellow  of 
King's  college  in  Cambridge,  and  printed  in  1697.  As  for 
what  relates  to  his  temper,  manners,  converfation,  and  ac- 
tions, let  it  fuffice  to  fay,  that  he  made  it  his  conftant  bufi- 
ncfs  to  render  them  conformable  to  the  excellent  rules  and 
maxims,  contained  at  large  in  his  fecond  book  of  his  treatife 
of  wifdom.  What  perfuafion  of  church  he  was  of,  his 
Three  truths  abundantly  declare.  How  ftrift  and  confci- 
cntious  he  was  may  appear  from  a  fmgle  inftance,  that  tho* 
he  was  poffeffed  of  feveral  theologal  canonries,  one  after  an- 
other, yet  l)j  would  never  be  prevailed  with  to  refign  any 
of  them  in  favour  of  any  perfon,  nor  to  name  his  fuccef- 
for?  for  fear  of  giving  occafion  to  the  cenfure  of  having 

upon 
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upon  private  confiderations  put  in  an  unqualified  man,  but 
he  conftantly  gave  them  up  freely  into  the  hands  of  thofe 
bifhops  who  had  collated  him.  His  piety  appears  in  his  lafr,Ba>le* 
will  written  all  with  his  own  hand  in  January  1602,  in 
which  he  firfr.  returns  moil  humble  thanks  to  God  for  all 
the  mercies  and  benefits  which  by  his  bounty  he  had  enjoyed 
in  his  life-time,  begs  of  him  moit  earneftly  for  his  infinite 
and  incomprehenfible  mercy's  fake  and  for  his  merits  fhed 
and  multiplied  upon  us  all  his  members  the  eledl:  faints,  to 
grant  him  favour,  and  full  pardon  for  all  his  offences  ;  to  re- 
ceive him  for  his  own  child ;  to  affift  and  conduct  him  with 
his  holy  fpirit,  during  his  continuance  in  this  world,  that  he 
might  ever  remain  in  a  found  mind  and  the  true  love  and  fer- 
vice  of  him  his  God,  and  that  at  the  hour  of  death  he  would 
receive  his  foul  to  himfelf,  admit  him  into  the  fociety  and 
fweet  repofe  of  his  well  beloved  ones,  and  infpire  all  his  holy 
and  elect  faints  with  a  pious  and  charitable  difpoiltion,  to  pray 
and  make  interceffion  for  him. 

Then  proceeding  to  the  legacies,  he  bequeaths,  among 
other  things  to  the  church  of  Condom,  provided  his  corpfe 
be  interred  there,  two  hundred  livres  (Tournois)  upon  con- 
dition that  every  year,  upon  the  day  of  his  death,  high  mafs 
fhall  be  once  faid  in  his  behalf,  and  abfolution  once  pronoun- 
ced over  his  grave.  He  gives  moreover  to  the  maintenance 
of  poor  fcholars  and  young  girls,  two  thoufand  four  hundred 
crowns,  the  yearly  income  hereof  to  be  diftributed  for  ever, 
the  one  moiety  to  three  or  four  fcholars  ;  the  other  to  three, 
four,  or  five  young  maidens,  at  the  difcretion  of  his  execu- 
tors, of  which  he  confh'tuted  five  :  the  mailer  of  St.  Andrews 
fchool,  and  rector  of  the  jefuits  at  Bourdeaux  for  the  time 
being,  his  heir,  and  two  of  his  friends ;  the  three  laft  to  name 
fome  other  perfons  to  fucceed  in  this  truft  after  their  deceafe, 
with  this  qualification,  that  they  nominate  fuch  only,  as  are 
reputed  for  their  abilities,  honefty,  and  charity.  And  that 
any  three  of  thefe  in  the  abfence  of  the  reft,  might  manage,, 
and  difpofe  things  as  they  fhould  fee  convenient :  likewife'  he 
gives  and  bequeaths  to  mrs.  Leonora  Montagne,  wife  to  the 
fieur  de  Camin,  king's  counfel  in  the  parliament  at  Bour- 
deaux, half-fifter  to  the  late  fieur  de  Montagne,  the  fum  of 
five  hundred  crowns.  And  her  huiband,  monfieur  Camin, 
he  conftitutes  his  fole  heir ;  he  paying  the  charges,  and  lega- 
cies contained  in  his  will,  amounting  in  the  whole  to  about 
fifteen  thoufand  livres  Tournois. 

Monfieur  Charron  was   a  perfon,  fays  dr.  Stanhope,  that  Life  prefixed 
feared  God,  led  a  pious  and  good  life,  was  charitably  difpofed,  *? 

a  per- 
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a  pcrfon  of  wifdom  and  conduct,  ferious  and  confederate ;  a 
great  philofophcr,  an  eloquent  orator,  a  famous  and  powerful 
preacher,  richly  furnifhed  and  adorned  with  the  moil  excel- 
lent virtues  and  graces  both  moral  and  divine:  fuch  as  made 
him  very  remarkable  and  fmgular ;  and  defervedly  gave  him 
the  character  of  a  good  man  and  a  good  chriftian ;  fuch  as 
preferve  a  great  honour  and  efteem  for  his  memory  among 
perfons  of  worth  and  virtue,  and  will  continue  to  do  fo,  as 

long  as  the  world  (hall  lail. 
o 

CHASTEL  (JoHN)  the  fon  of  a  woollen-draper  at  Pa- 
ris, attempted  to  kill  Henry  IV.  of  France  upon  the  27th  of 
fayfc.Mo-  December  in  the  year  1594.  This  prince,  having  taken  a 
journey  to  the  borders  of  Artois,  was  returned  to  Paris  that 
very  day.  He  was  in  the  chamber  of  his  miftrefs  Gabriella 
d'Eftree,  who  lived  then  at  the  Hotel  de  Bouchage  ;  and,  as 
he  was  going  to  embrace  Montigni,  he  was  (truck  in  his  un- 
der lip  with  a  knife,  which  broke  a  tooth  in  his  mouth.  John 
Chaftel,  wjio  gave  him  that  blow,  and  defigned  to  cut  his 
throat,  was  then  but  eighteen  or  nineteen  years  old.  He  had 
no  fooner  given  it,  but  he  dropped  his  knife,  and  hid  him- 
lelf  in  the  crowd.  Every  body  flood  amazed,  being  at  a  lofs 
to  know  who  the  villain  was ;  and  he  was  likely  to  efcape. 
But  fomebcdy  happened  to  call  an  eye  upon  him,  and  he  was 
taken  at  a  venture ;  the  wildnefs  of  his  look,  as  it  is  faid,  be- 
traying him.  The  king  commanded  the  captain  of  the 
guards,  who  had  feized  him,  to  let  him  go ;  faying  that  he 
pardoned  him  :  but  hearing,  that  he  was  a  difciple  of  the  je- 
fuits,  he  cried  out,  "  mud  then  the  jefuits  be  convicted 
"  from  my  own  mouth?"  This  regicide,  being  carried  to 
the  priibn,  called  For-1'Eveche,  was  there  examined  by  the 
great  provoft  or  ordinary  judge  of  the  king's  houfhoM,  and 
declared  the  reafons,that  determined  himtoibdefperate  an  at- 
tempt :  which  he  explained  more  fully  the  day  after,  before 
the  officers  of  the  parliament.  Being  queftioned  about  the 
fact,  he  confefled  himfelf  pufhed  to  it,  by  being  confcious 
of  having  led  a  fcandalous  and  wicked  life  ;  that  he  defpaired 
of  forgivenefs  ;  and  that  it  was  impoilible  for  him  to  efcape 
going  to  hell,  but  that  he  hoped  to  make  his  damnation  more 
tolerable  by  attempting  a  great  action.  Being  afeed,  what 
that  great  action  v/as,  he  anfwered,  the  murder  of  the  king; 
not  that  even  this  would  abfolve  him  from  damnation,  but 
r.tily  that  it  would  make  his  torments  more  tolerable.-  Being 
afked,  whence  he  had  this  new  theology,  he  anfwered,  from 
the  lludy  of  philofophy.  He  was  then  afked>  whether  he  had 

fludied 
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{liidied  philofophy  in  the  college  of  the  jefuits,  and  whether 
he  was  ever  in  the  meditation  chamber,  in  which  are  the 
pictures  of  feveral  devils,  and  a  great  many  ftrange  figures ; 
and  in  which  the  jefuits  introduce  the  greateir.  fmners,  with  a 
pretence  to  reclaim  them  from  their  wicked  lives,  but  in  rea- 
lity to  difturb  their  minds,  and  to  frighten  them  by  fuch  ap- 
paritions into  a  refolution  to  commit  bold  actions  ?  to  which 
he  anfwered,  that  he  had  jftudied  two  years  and  a  half  under 
father  Gueret,  and  that  he  had  often  been  in  the  meditation 
chamber.  Being  afked,  who  it  was,  that  perfuaded  him  to 
kill  the  king?  his  anfwer  was,  that  he  had  heard  in  feveral 
places,  that  it  was  lawful  to  kill  the  king;  and  that  they, 
who  fdd  it,  called  him  a  tyrant.  Then  they  afked  him, 
whether  it  was  not  cuftcmary  with  the  jefuits  to  talk  of  kill- 
ing the  king  ?  to  which  he  replied,  that  he  had  heard  them  fay, 
that  it  was  lawful  to  kill  the  kino;  :  that  he  was  without  the 

o 

pale  of  the  church ;  and  that  no  one  ought  to  obey  him,  or 
acknowledge  him  for  a  king,  till  he  had. obtained  the  pope's 
approbation.  Being  again  examined  in  the  grand  chamber, 
he  made  the  fame  anfwers,  and  particularly  aflerted  and  main- 
tained the  following  proportion :  viz.  that  "  it  was  lawful 
<c  to  kill  kings,  even  the  king  now  reigning,  who  was  no 
*c  member  of  the  church,  becaufe  he  was  not  approved  by 
"  the  pope." 

Ke  was  fenteilced  to  death  by  a  decree  of  the  parliament 
December  the  29th,  1594.?  and  fuffered  the  fame  day  by  the 
light  of  flambeaux.  The  fentence  fet  forth  a  particular  ac- 
count of  his  fufferings,  and  runs  in  this  manner:  u  the 
cc  court  has  condemned,  and  does  condemn,  John  Cha- 
cc  ftel  to  make  honourable  amends  before  the  chief  door 
*c  of  the  church  of  Paris,  {hipped  to  his  fhirt,  holding  in  his 
t£  hand  a  lighted  wax  taper  of  two  pounds  weight,  and  there 
cc  to  fay  and  declare  on  his  knees,  that  he  had  wickedly  and 
"  treacheroufly  attempted  to  commit  this  moft  inhuman  and 
cc  abominable  murder,  and  had  wounded  the  kino-  in  the  face 

•*  C? 

*c  with  a  knife ;  and  that,  having  been  taught  a  falfe  and 
64  damnable  doctrine,  he  faid  on  his  trial)  that  it  was  lawful 
44  to  kill  the  king,  and  that  king  Henry  IV.  now  reigning 
C£  was  not  a  member  cf  the  church,  till  he  had  obtained  the 
"  pope's  approbation;  of  which  he  the  faid  John  Chaftel  re- 
<r-  pents,  and  for  which  he  begs  pardon  of  God,  of  the  king, 
4C  and  of  the  court.  This  done,  he  is  to  be  drawn  on  a 
fledge  to  la  Place  de  Greve,  (which  anfwers  to  whai;  we 
call  Tyburn,)  and  there  to  have  the  flefh  of  his  arms  and 
thiahs  tarn  off  with  red  hot  pincers  -3  and  his  right  hand, 

"  in 
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«  in  which  he  is  to  hold  the  knife,  with  which  he  endeavoured 
"  to  commit  the  murder,  cut  off;  afterwards  his  body  to  be 
"  drawn  and  quartered  by  four  horfes,  pulling  feveral  ways, 
"  and  his  members  andcorpfe  to  be  thrown  into  the  fire,  and 
"  burnt  to  afties,  and  the  afhes  thrown  up  into  the  air.  The 
"  court  alfo  has  declared,  and  does  declare,  all  his  goods  and 
'*  chattels  forfeited  to  the  king.  Before  this  fentence  be  exe- 
"  cuted  upon  him,  he  fhall  alfo  be  put  to  the  rack,  and  fuffer 
"  the  ordinary  and  extraordinary  torture,  to  force  him  to  de- 
"  clare  his  accomplices,  and  fome  other  cirumftances  relating 
"  to  his  trial." 

By  the  fame  decree  all  the  jefuits  were  banifhed  out  of 
France,  but  this  not  intircly  on  account  of  Chattel's  crime  ; 
which  was  only  here  an  occafion  of  determining  a  caufe  againft 
them,  that  had  been  pleaded  fome  months  before.  Peter 
Chaftel  his  father  and  the  jefuit  Gueret,  under  whom  Chattel 
was  then  ftudying  philofophy,  were  tried  the  loth  of  Janua- 
ry following.  The  jefuit  was  banifhed  for  ever,  Peter  Chaf- 
tel for  nine  years  out  of  France,  and  for  ever  out  of  the  city 
and  fuburbs  of  Paris  ;  upon  pain  of  being  hanged  and  ftran- 
r\lcd  without  a  trial,  if  they  prcfumed  to  return.  The  jefuit's 
goods  and  chattels  were  forfeited  to  the  king,  and  Peter  Chaf- 
tel was  fined  two  thoufand  crowns.  The  court  alfo  ordered 
the  houfc,  in  which  Peter  Chaftel  lived,  to  be  intirely  demo- 
liflied  and  laid  even  with  the  ground  ;  the  fpot  on  which  it 
flood  to  be  applied  to  the  life  of  the  publick,  and  that  no 
other  houfe  ihall  ever  be  built  upon  it;  but  that  a  high  pillar 
of  free  (tone  fhould  be  fet  up  there  for  a  perpetual  monument 
of  that  mod  wicked  and  abominable  murder  attempted  on 
the  king's  perfon,  and  that  on  the  faid  pillar  be  engraved  an 
inscription  containing  the  renfons,  for  which  the  houfe  was 
demoliflied  and  the  pillar  eredled.  This  fentence  was  execu- 
ted ;  but  the  pillar  has  fince  b~en  taken  down,  and  a  fpring 
.caufcd  to  run  there  inflead  of  it. 

c     ..,.     CHAUCER    (GEOFFREY)    one   of  the    greateft,    as 

See  Spechts  .          \  JL  •>•       ,  .  fo  ,      VTTT  i 

life  of  cha-.i-  well  as  molt  antient  or  the  hngmh  poets,  lived  in  theAivta 

cer  prefixed   century.     It  is  generally  agreed,  that  he  was  born  in  Lon- 

utdon°rkS> d°n  in    I328'    ^    r(:Cond    of  kinS   Edward  m;       He    was 
3602..          educated   at  Cambridge,  where   he  refided  in  his  eighteenth 

Gen.  Dift.    year,  when    he  wrote   the  Court   of  love,  and   fome   other 
Elogr'r^lt>  pieces.     He  removed  from  Cambridge,  to  ftudy  at  Oxford, 

Gen.  Ditc.  ,        -  .  11     i    •  -r-  °      T-r   n        /  i          i 

Specht.  anci  aftertyards  travelled  into  r  ranee,  Holland,  and  other 
countries.  Upon  his  return,  he  entered  himfelf  in  the  inner 
Temple.  His  difttnguifhing  accomplifhrnents,  both  of  body 
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and  mind,  gained  him  the  friendfhip  of  many  perfons  of 
diftinftion,  by  whom  he  was  drawn  to  court,  where  his 
firft  employment  was  in  quality  of  the  king's  page.  The  Gen 
king,  in  the  forty-firft  year  of  his  reign,  granted  him 
for  his  good  fervices,  by  the  title  of  Dile6lus  valettus 
nofter,  an  annuity  of  twenty  marks,  payable  out  of  the 
Exchequer,  till  he  could  otherwife  provide  for  him.  Not 
long  after  he  was  made  gentleman  of  the  king's  privy  cham- 
ber ;  and  in  the  forty-third  of  his  reign,  the  king  granted 
him  the  further  fum  of  twenty  marks  a  year,  during  life. 
Next  year  he  was  made  fhield-bearer  to  the  king.  In  the 
number  of  Chaucer's  court  patrons  was  John  of  Gaunt, 
duke  of  Lancaster,  by  whom,  and  alfo  his  duchefs  Blanche, 
a  lady  diftinguimed  for  her  wit  and  virtue,  he  was  greatly 
efteemed.  This  lady  had  in  her  fervice  one  Catherine  Rox- 
et,  (daughter  of  fir  Payn,  or  Pagan  Roxet,  a  native  of 
Hainault,  and  Guien  king  at  arms  for  that  country)  who 
married  fir  Hugh  Svvynford,  a  knight  of  Lincoln.  This 
gentleman  dying  foon  after  their  marriage,  his  lady  returned 
into  the  duke's  family,  and  was  appointed  governefs  of  his 
children.  She  had  a  lifter  whofe  name  was  Philippa,  a  great 
favourite  likewife  with  the  duke  and  duchefs,  and  by  them 
therefore  recommended  to  Chaucer  for  a  wife.  He  married 
her  about  the  year  1360,  when  he  was  in  the  flower  of  his 
age,  and  as  appears  from  a  picture  taken  of  him  at  that 
time,  one  of  the  handfomeft  perfons  about  the  court.  In 
the  forty-fixth  year  of  this  prince,  Chaucer  was  alfo  com- 
miiiioned,  in  conjunction  with  other  perfons,  to  treat 
with  the  republick  of  Genoa.  This  negociation,  it  is  con-  Bl°8r- 
jec~tured,  regarded  the  hiring  of  Ihips  for  the  king's  navy  ;  for 
in  thofe  times,  though  we  made  frequently  great  naval  arma- 
ments, yet  we  had  but  very  few  fhips  of  our  own,  and  this 
defect  was  fupplied  by  hiring  them  from  the  free  ftates,  ei- 
ther in  Germany  or  Italy.  Upon  his  return,  his  majefty 
granted  him  a  pitcher  of  wine  daily,  in  the  port  of  Lon- 
don, to  be  delivered  by  the  butler  of  England.  Soon  after 
he  was  made  comptroller  of  the  cuftoms  of  London,  for 
wooll,  wooll-fells,  and  hides  ;  with  a  provifo,  that  he  fhould 
perfonally  execute  that  office,  and  keep  the  accounts  of  it 
with  his  own  hand.  About  a  year  after  his  nomination  to 
this  office,  he  obtained  from  the  king  a  grant  of  the  landsy 
and  body  of  fir  Edmund  Staplegate,  fon  of  fir  Ldmund  Sta- 
plegate  of  Kent,  in  ward.  His  income  at  this  time  amoun- 
ted to  one  thoufand  pounds  per  annum.  In  the  laft  year  of 
king  Edwardj  he  was  one  of  the  cornrrnfUoners  fent  over 
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to  expoftulate  with  the  French,  on  their  violation  of  the 
truce.  Richard  II.  who  fucceeded  to  the  crown  in  1377, 
confirmed  the  fame  year  his  grandfather's  grant  to  Chaucer, 
of  twenty  marks  a  year,  and  likewife  the  other  grant  of  a 
pitcher  of  wine  daily.  In  the  fourth  year  of  king  Richard 
the  lid's  reign,  he  procured  a  confirmation  of  the  grants 
that  had  been  formerly  made  to  himfelf,  and  to  Philippa  his 
wife.  Chaucer  had  adopted  many  of  Wickliffe's  tenets,  and 
exerted  himfeif  to  the  utmoft  in  1382,  in  fupporting  John 
Camberton,  generally  ftyied  John  of  Northampton,  mayor 
of  London,  who  attempted  to  reform  the  city,  according 
to  the  advice  given  by  WicklifFe.  This  was  highly  refented 
by  the  clergy.  Camberton  was  taken  into  cuftody.  Our 
poet,  who  was  apprifed  of  his  danger,  made  his  efcape  out 
of  the  kingdom,  and  fpent  his  time  in  Hainault,  France, 
and  Zealand,  where  he  wrote  moft  of  his  books. 

His  necefuties  forcing  him  to  return  to  England,  he  was 
difcovered,  fcized,  and  fent  to  prifon.  But  upon  difcover- 
ing  all  he  knew  of  the  late  tranfa6lions  in  this  city,  he  was 
difcharged.  This  confeffion  brought  upon  him  a  heavy  load 
of  calumny.  To  give  vent  to  his  forrow  at  this  time,  he 
wrote  his  Teftament  of  love,  in  imitation  of  Bcecius  de 
confolatione  philofophiae.  His  afflictions  received  a  very 
confidcrabie  addition,  by  the  fall  of  the  duke  of  Lancafter's 
credit  at  court.  Chaucer  now  refolved  to  quit  that  bufy 
fcenc  of  life,  which  had  involved  him  in  fo  many  troubles, 
and  accordingly  retired  to  Woodftock,  where  he  employed 
part  of  his  time,  in  revifmg  and  correcting  his  writings. 
The  duke  of  Lancafter's  return  to  favour,  and  his  marrying 
Catherine  Swynford,  lifter  to  Chaucer's  wife,  could  not  in- 
fluence our  author  to  quit  his  retirement,  where  he  publifh-r 
,ed  his  admirable  Treatife  on  the  aftrolabe.  The  king  upon 
rhis  return  to  France,  where  he  efpoufed  Ifabel  the  French 
king's  daughter,  then  very  young,  and  was  put  under  the 
care  of  the  duchefs  of  Lancafter,  granted  Chaucer  an  annu- 
Ity  of  twenty  marks  per  annum,  in  lieu  of  that  given  him 
by  his  grandfather,  which  poverty  had  forced  him  to  difpofe 
of  for  his  fubfiftence,  and  in  the  2ift  year  of  his  reign  grant- 

J  C)         C3 

ed  him  his  protection  for  two  years.  Upon  the  death  of  the 
duke  of  Lancafter,  he  retired  to  Dunnington  caftle,  where 
he  fpent  the  Lift  two  years  of  his  life.  Upon  the  acceffion  of 
Henry  of  Lancafter,  the  fon  of  his  brother  in  law,  to  the 
throne,  having  accidentally  loft  the  two  laft  grants  of  an  an- 
nuity, and  of  the  pipe  of  wine  by  king  Richard,  he  obtain- 
ed a  confirmation  of  them  by  an  exempli%ati<?n  of  his  for-* 
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mer  letters  patents.  The  new  king  alfo  granted  him,  in  the 
firft  year  of  his  reign,  an  annuity  of  forty  marks  per  annum 
for  the  term  of  his  life.  He  died  October  25,  1400,  and 
was  buried  at  Weftrninfter  abbey,  in  the  great  fouth  crofs 
ifle.  By  his  wife  Philippa  he  had  two  fons,  Thomas  and 
Lewis,  to  the  latter  of  whom  he  addreffed  his  Aftrolabe. 
Thomas  was  fpeaker  of  the  houfe  of  commons,  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  IV.  ambaffador  to  France  and  Burgundy,  and  palled 
thro'  feveral  other  publick  pofts. 

Mr.  Francis  Beaumont  in  a  letter  to  mr.  Specht,  dated 
from  Leicefter,  the  30th  of  June  1597,  comparing  Chaucer 
with  other  poets ;  tells  us,  that  his  "  Canterbury  tales  con- 
tc  tain  in  them  almoft  the  fame  argument,  that  is  handled 
"  in  comedies  :  his  ftile  therein  for  the  moft  part  is  low  and 
"  open,  and  like  unto  theirs  ;  but  herein  they  differ.  The 
<c  comedy  writers  do  all  follow  and  borrow  one  of  another ; 
"  as  Terence  from  Plautus  and  Menancler  •  Plautus  from 
"  Menander  and  Demophilus ;  Statius  and  Caecilius  from 
*c  Diphilus,  Apollodorus,  and  Philemon ;  and  almoft  all  the 
"  laft  comedians  from  that,  which  was  called  Antiqua  co- 
<c  media  ....  Chaucer's  device  of  his  Canterbury  pilgrimage 
"  is  merely  his  own ;  his  drift  is  to  touch  all  forts  of  men,  and 
"  to  difcover  all  vices  of  age ;  which  he  doth  fo  feelingly, 
*c  and  with  fo  true  an  aim,  as  he  never  fails  to  hit  whatlbevcr 
"  mark  he  levels  at."  He  afterwards  obferves,  that  our  poet 
<c  may  rightly  be  called,  the  pith  and  fmews  of  eloquence, 
"  and  the  very  life  itfelf  of  all  mirth  and  pleafant  writing  ; 
*c  belides  one  gift  he  had  above  Qther  authors,  and  that  is, 
"  by  excellency  of  his  defcriptioris  to  poffefs  his  readers  with 
u  a  more  forcible  imagination,  of  feeing  that  (as  it  were) 
"  done  before  their  eyes,  which  they  read ;  than  any  other 
<(  that  ever  hath  written  in  any  tongue." 

"  As  Chaucer  is  the  father  of  Englifh  poetry,"  fays  mr. 
Dryden,  "  fo  I  hold  him  in  the  fame  degree  of  veneration, 
"  as  the  Grecians  held  Homer,  or  the  Romans  Virgil :  he  is 
44  a  perpetual  fountain  of  good  fenfe,  learned  in  all  fciences, 
ct  and  therefore  fpeaks  properly  on  all  fubjedls ;  as  he  knew 
"  what  to  fay,  fo  he  knew  alfo  when  to  leave  off,  a  conti- 
^  nence,  which  is  practifed  by  few  writers,  and  fcarcely  by 
"  any  of  the  ancients,  excepting  Virgil  and  Horace.  Chau- 
cc  cer  followed  nature  every  where,  but  was  never  fo  bold 
cc  to  go  beyond  her:  and  there  is  a  great  difference  of 
<•<  being  poeta  &  nimis  poeta,  if  we  may  believe  Catullus ; 
*•*  as  much  as  betwixt  a  modeft  behaviour  and  afrevShition. 
«  The  verfe  of  Chaucer,  I  confcis,  is  not  harmonious  to 
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<4  us,  but  it  is  like  to  eloquence  of  one  whom  Tacitus  com- 

"  mends,'  it  was  auribus  iftius  temporis  accommodata :  they 

<•<•  who  lived  with  him,  and  fome  time  after  him,  thought  it 

««  mufical,    and   it  continues   fo,    even  in  our  judgment,  if 

4<  compared  with   the  numbers  of  Lidgate  and  Gorver,  his 

"  contemporaries:  there  is  the  rude   fweetnefs   of  a  Scotch 

"  tune  in  it,  which  is  natural  and  pleafmg,  though  not  per- 

«c  feel:.     It  is  true,  I  cannot  go  fo  far  as  he  who  publifhed 

"  the  laft  edition  of  him,  for  he  would  make  us  believe,  the 

"  fault  is  in  our  ears,  and  that  there  are  really  ten  fyllables 

<•<•  in  a  verfe,  where  we  find  but  nine  :  but  this  opinion    is 

"  not  worth  confuting ;  it  is  fo  grofs  and  obvious  an  error,  that 

44  common,  fenfe  (which  is  a  rule  in  every  thing  but  matters 

44  of  faith  and   revelation)  muft  convince  the   reader,    that 

"  equally  of  numbers  in  every  verfe,  which  we  call  heroick, 

44  was  either  not  known  or  not  always  praStifed  in  Chaucer's 

44  age :  it  were  an  eafy  matter  to  produce  fome  thoufands  of 

44  his  verfes,  which  are  lame  for  want  of  half  a  foot,  and 

44  fometimes  a  whole  one,  and  which  no   pronunciation  can 

44  make  otherwife.     We  can  only   fay,  that  he  lived  in  the 

44  infancy  of  our  poetry,  and  that  nothing  is  brought  to  per- 

cc  fection  at  the  firft.     We  muft  be  children  before  we  grow 

44  men.     There  was  Ennius,  and  in  procefs  of  time,  a  Lu- 

44  cillus  and  a  Lucretius,  before  Virgil    and  Horace  ;     even 

44  after  Chaucer,  there  was  a  Spenfer,  a  Harrington,  a  Fair- 

44  fax,  before  Waller   arid  Denham  were  in  being :   and  our 

ce  numbers  were  in  their  nonage,  till  thefe  laft  appeared." 

44  He  muft  ( mr.  Dryden  afterwards  adds)  have  been   a 

4C  man  of  a  moft  wonderful  comprehenfive  nature,  becaufe, 

44  as  it  has  been  truly  obferved   of  him,  he  has   taken  into 

44  the  compafs  of  his  Canterbury  tales,  the  various  manners 

44  and   humours,  as  we  now  call   them,  of  the  whole  En- 

44  glifh   nation,    in    his    age.     Not  a  iingle  character  has 

44  efcaped  him.     All  his  pilgrims  are  feverally  diftinguifhed 

44  from  each  other,  and  not  only  in  their  inclinations  but  in 

44  their  phyfiognomies  and   perfons.     Baptifta  Porta  could 

44  not  have  defcribed  their    natures  better  than  by  the  marks 

<c  which  the  poet  gives  them.     The  matter  and   manner   of 

"  their  tales  and  of  their  telling,  are  fo  fuited  to  their  difFe- 

"  rent  educations,  humours,  and  railings,  that  each  of  them 

44  would  be  improper  in  any  other  mouth.     Even  the  grave. 

44  and  ferious  characters   are   diftinguifhed  by  their  feveral 

44  forts  of  gravity  :  their  difcourfes   are  fuch,  as  belong  to 

44  their  age,  their  calling,  and  their  breeding;  fuch  as  are  be- 

"  coming  of  them,  and  of  them  only.     Some  of  his  per- 

"  ions 
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cr  fons  are  vicious  and  fome  virtuous ;  fome  are  unlearned,; 
cc  (or  as  Chaucer  calls  them)  lewd,  and  fome  are  learned. 
cc  Even  the  ribaldry  of  the  low  characters  is  different :  the 
"  reeve,  the  miller,  and  the  cook^  are  feveral  men,  and 
diftinguifhed  from  each  other,  as  much  as  the  mincing  la- 
dy, priorefs,  and  the  broad  fpeaking  gap-tooth'd  wife  of 
Bath.  But  enough  of  this :  there  is  fuch  a  variety  of 
c  game  fpringing  up  before  me,  that  I  am  diftracled  in  my 
'  choice,  and  know  not  which  to  follow.  It  is  fufficient 
to  fay,  according  to  the  proverb,  that  here  is  God's  plenty. 
"  We  hear  our  forefathers  and  great  grand-dames  all  before 
"  us,  as  they  were  in  Chaucer's  days  :  their  general  charac- 
(C  ters  are  ftill  remaining  in  mankind,  and  even  in  England 
though  they  are  called  by  other  names,  than  thofe  of 
monks  and  friars,  of  channons,  and  lady  abbeiies,  and 
nuns  :  for  mankind  is  ever  the  fame,  and  nothing  loft  out 
*e  of  nature,  though  every  thing  is  altered — Boccace  lived 
"  in  the  fame  age  with  Chaucer,  had  the  fame  genius,  and 
<c  followed  the  fame  ftudies :  both  writ  novels  and  each  of 
cc  them  cultivated  his  mother  tongue.  ...In  the  ferious  part 
"  of  poetry,  the  advantage  is  wholly  on  Chaucer's  fide, 
"  for  though  the  Englimman  has  borrowed  many  tales  from 
4C  the  Italian,  yet  it  appears,  that  thofe  of  Boccace  were  not 
*'  generally  of  his  own  making,  but  taken  from  authors  of 
"  former  ages,  and  by  him  only  modelled  j  fo  that  what 
"  was  of  invention  in  either  of  them,  may  be  judged  equal* 
<e  But  Chaucer  has  refined  on  Boccace,  and  has  mended  the 
"  ftories,  which  he  has  borrowed,  in  his  way  of  telling, 
*e  though  profe  allows  more  liberty  of  thought,  and  the 
"  exprellion  is  more  eafy,  when  unconfined  by  numbers., 
"  Our  countryman  carries  weight,  and  yet  wins  the  race  at 
"  difad vantage." 

CHAZELLES  JOHN  MATTHEW)  a  celebrated 
French  mathematician  and  engineer,  was  born  at  Lyons 
upon  the  twenty-fourth  of  July,  in  the  year  1657,  and  edu- 
cated there  in  the  college  of  jefuits,  from  whence  he  re- 
moved to  Paris  in  the  year  1675.  He  iirft  made  an  acquain-  Moreri, 
tance  with  mr.  Du  Hamel,  fecretary  to  the  academy  of  fci- 
ences  ;  who,  obferving  his  genius  to  lie  flrongly  towards  af- 
tronomy,  prefented  him  to  mr.  CaiTmr.  CaiTini  took  him 
with  him  to  the  obfervatory,  and  employed  him  under  him, 
and  Chazelles  went  to  the  very  bottom  of  the  fcience.  In 
the  year  1683,  the  academy  carried  on  the  great  work  cf 
the  meridian  to  the  north  and  fouth,  begun  in  1670  ;  and 
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Cafllni  having   the  fouthern   quarter  afTigned  him,  took  in 
the  afliftance  of  Chazelles.     In  the  year  1684,  the  duke  of 
Mortemar    made   ufe  of  Chazelles   to   teach  him  mathema- 
ticks,   and   the  year  after   procured  him   the   preferment    of 
hydrography-profeflbr  for   the  galleys  of  Marfeilles,  where 
he    fet    up  a  fchool   for  young  pilots,  defigned  to  ferve  on 
board  the  galleys.     In  the  year  1686,  the  galleys  made  four 
little  campaign?,  or  rather   four  courfes  purely  for  exercife. 
Chazelles  went  on  board  every  time  with  them ;   kept  his 
fchool  upon    the    fea,  and  {hewed  the    pra&ice  of  what  he 
taupht.     He  likewife  made  a  great  many  geometrical  and  af- 
tronomical  obfervations,  by  virtue  of  v/hich  he  drew  a  new 
map  of  the  coaft  of  Provence.     In  the  years  1687  and  1688, 
he  made  two  other  fea   campaigns,    in  which  he   drew  a 
great  many  plans  of  ports,  roads,  towns,  and  forts,  which 
ffrved  for   fomething  more  than   bare  curiofities,  and  were 
lodged  with  the  minifters  of  ftate.     At  the  beginning  of  the 
war,  which  ended  with  the  peace  of  Ryfwick,  fome  marine 
officers,  and  Chazelles  among  the  reft,  fancied  the  galleys 
mi2;ht  be  fo  contrived  as  to  live  upon  the  ocean,  that  they 
might  ferve  to  tow  the  men  of  war,  when  the  wind  failed, 
or   proved    contrary  ;  and    alfo  help  to  fecure  the   coaft  -of 
France  upon  the  ocean.     Chazelles  was  fent.to  the  weftern 
coafts  in  July  1689,  to   examine  the  practicablenefs   of  this 
icheme  ;  and    in    logo,    fifteen   galleys,  new-built,  fet'  fail 
from  Rochefort,  cruifed  as  far  as  Torbay  in  England,  and 
proved    ferviceable  at   the   defcent  upon  Tinmouth.     Here 
Chazelles  performed  the  functions  of  an  engineer,  and  fhew- 
ed  as  much  courage,  as  if  he  had  been  bred  a  foldier.    The 
o-eneral  officers   he  ferved   under  declared,  that  when  they 
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lent  him  to  take  a  view  of  any  poit  of  the  enemy,  they 
could  rely  entirely  upon  his  intelligence.  The  galleys,  after 
their  expedition,  came  to  the  mouth  of  the  Seine  into  the 
bafons  of  Havre  de  Grace  and  Honfleur  ;  but  here  they  could 
not  winter,  becauie  it  was  neceflary  to  make  thefe  bafons 
dry  feveral  times,  to  prevent  the  ftagnating  and  ftench  of 
the  water.  Chazelles  propoied  the  carrying  them  to  Ro- 
han ;  and  though  all  the  pilots  were  againft  him,  objecting 
infuperable  difficulties,  he  was  entrufted  with  the  undertaking, 
and  fucceeded  in  it.  While  hfc  was  at  Rohan,  he  digefted 
into  order  the  obfervations,  which  he  had  made  on  the  coafts 
of  the  ocean  ;  and  here  he  drew  right  diftinct  maps,  "with  a 
portulan  to  them,  viz.  a  large  delcription  of  every  haven, 
of  the  depth,  the  tides,  the  dangers  and  advantages  difco- 
^creJ,.  &c.  Thefe  maps  were  inferted  in  the  Neptune  Fran- 
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coife,  publimed  in  1692,  in  which  year  Chazelles  was  en- 
gineer at  the  defcent  at  Oneiile.  In  the  year  1693,  monfieur 
de  Pontchartrain,  then  fecretary  of  irate  for  the  marine,  and 
afterwards  chancellor  of  France,  refolded  to  get  the  Nep- 
tune Francoife  carried  on  to  a  fecond  volume,  which  was  al- 
fo  to  take  in  the  Mediterranean.  Chazelles  defired  that  he 
might  have  a  year's  voyage  in  this  fea,  for  making  aftrono- 
mical  obfervations ;  and,  the  requefl  being  granted,  he  paf- 
fed  by  Greece,  Egypt,  and  the  other  parts  of  Turkey  with 
his  quadrant  and  telefcope  in  his  hand.  When  he  was  in 
Egypt,  he  meafured  the  pyramids ;  and  found,  that  the  four 
fides  of  the  biggeft  lay  precifely  againft  the  four  quarters  of 
the  world.  Now  as  iris  highly  probable,  that  this  exact  po- 
fition  to  eaft,  weft,  north,  and  fouth,  was  denned  3000 
years  ago  by  thofe  that  railed  this  vaft  ilru&ure,  it  follows, 

that  during-  fo  lonp-  an  interval,  there  has  been  no  alteration 

•     i      f 

in  the  fituation  of  the  heavens ;  or,   which  is  what  we  mean, 

that  the  poles  of  the  earth  and  the  meridians  have  all  along 
continued  the  fame.  Chazelles  likewife  made  a  report  of 
his  voyage  in  the  Levant,  and  gave  the  academy  all  the  fatif- 
faction  they  wanted  concerning  the  pofition  of  Alexandria : 
upon  which  he  was  made  a  member  of  the  academy  in  the 
year  1695. 

Chazelles  died  in  January  1710.     He  was  a  very  extraor- 
dinary and  ufeful   man ;  and,  befides  his  great  genius   and  Fontenelle, 
attainments,  was  alfo  remarkable  for  his  moral  and  religious  Sftol,re  de 
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endowments.  des  Scienc,3 

de  1710. 

CHEKE  (JOHN)  was  defcended  of  an  ancient  family  * 

of  the  ifle  of  Wight,  and  was  born  at  Cambridge,  June  the  Biogr.  Brit, 
1 6th,  1514.  He  was  admitted  into  St.  John's  college  in 
Cambridge,  at  about  the  age  of  feventeen.  He  made  great 
proficiency  in  the  learned  languages,  particularly  the  Greek* 
After  taking  his  degrees  in  arts,  he  was  chofen  Greek  lecturer 
of  the  univerfity.  King  Henry  having  founded  about  the 
year  1540,  a  profefTorfhip  of  the  Greek  tongue,  in  the  uni 
verilty  of  Cambridge,  with  a  ftipend  of  forty  pounds  a  year, 
mr.  Cheke  was  chofen  the  nrft  profeflbr.  He  was  at  the 
fame  time  univerfity  orator.  About  1543  he  was  incorpora 
ted  mafter  of  arts  at  Oxford,  where  he  had  itudied  fome 
time.  In  1544  he  was  appointed  joint  tutor  for  the  Latin 
tongue,  with  fir  Anthony  Cooke  to  prince  Edward,  and  one 
of  the  canons  in  the  new  founded  college  at  Oxford,  now 
Chrift  church.  Upon  the  diffolution  of  that  college  in  1545, 
he  got  a  penfion  in  room  of  his  canonry.  Upon  the  accefli- 
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on  of  Edward  VI.  to  the  crown,  he  obtained  an  annuity  or" 
one  hundred  marks ;  and  a  grant  of  land  and  manors  ;  and 
bv  virtue  of  the  king's  mandamus,  was    elected  provoft  of 
King's  college.     In  1549  he  was  one  of  the  commiffioners 
for  vifiti-ng  the  univerfity  of  Cambridge.     He  was  alfo  one  of 
the  thirty  two  commiilioners,  appointed  to  compile  a  body  of 
ecclcfiaftical  law,  from  the  old  ecclefiaftical  law  books.     A- 
bout  this  time  he  publifhed  his  book,  entitled  the  Hurt   of 
fedition.      In    1550  he  was   made  chief  gentleman  of   the 
king's  privy  chamber,  and  ftill  continued  to  be  his  tutor.    In 
1551  his  majefty  conferred  on  him  the  honour  of  knight- 
hood.    The  year  following  he  was  made  chamberlain  of  the 
exchequer  for  life  :  in  1553  clerk  of  the  council,  and  foon 
after,  one  of  the  fecretaries  of  ftate,  and  privy   counfellor. 
The  fame  year,  the  king  granted  to  him  and  his  heirs  male, 
the  honour  of  clerk  in  Suffolk,  with    other  lands    to    the 
amount  of  one  hundred  pounds  a  year.     Having  acted  as  fe- 
cretary  to  lady  Jane  Grey,  and  her  council,  after  king  Ed- 
ward's deceafe,  he  was  upon  queen  Mary's  acceffion  com- 
mitted to  the  Tower.     In  1554  he  obtained  the  queen's  par- 
don, and  was  fet  at  liberty,  after  being  almoft  Gripped  of  a 
great  part  of  his  fubftance.     The  queen  granting  him  after- 
wards a  licence  to  travel,  he  went  riril  to  Bafil,  and  thence 
into  Italy.     Leaving  Italy,  and  not  chafing  to  return  into  his 
own  country,  he  went  and  fettled  at  Strafburgh  in  Germany, 
where  the  Englifh  iervice  was  kept  up ;  which  he  regularly 
attended.  Mean  while  his  eftate  in  England  was  conrlicated  to 
the  queen's  ufe,  under  pretence,  that  he  did  not  come  home  at  the 
expiration  of  the  term  granted  by  his  licence.  He  was  now  forced 
to  teach  Greek  at  Strafburgh  for  his  fubfiftence.  In  i556bein^ 
infidioufly  drawn  to  Brullels,  he  v/as  by  order  of  king  Philip 
way-laid  in  his  return,  between  that  place  and  Antwerp,  fei- 
zed,  and   conveyed  blindfolded  in  a  waggon  to  the  neareft 
harbour,  where  he  was  put  on  board  a  fhip,  under  hatches, 
and  brought  to  the  Tower  of  London.     Two  of  the  queen's 
chaplains  were  lent  to  the  Tower  to  endeavour  to  reconcile 
him  to  the  church  of  Rome,  but  without  fuccefs;  dr.  Feck- 
cnham,  dean  of  St.  Paul's,  came  afterwards  to  offer  him  the 
alternative  of  "  either  comply  or  burn."     Sir  John  could  not 
vvithiland  this  argument.     Having  made  his  folemn  fubmiffion 
to  cardinal  Pole,  the  pope's  legate,  he  was  by  him  absolved, 
and  received  into  the  bofom  of  the  Roman  catholick  church. 
He  was  afterwards  forced  to  make  a  publick  recantation,  be- 
fore the  queen,  and  another  long  one  before  the  whole  court. 
H>  *  lands  were  rcuorcd  to  him  upon  condition  of  an  ex- 
change 
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change  with  the  queen  for  others.  Grief,  remorfe,  and 
fhame  fhortening  his  days,  he  died  September  13,  1557,  agec^ 
forty  three.  He  was  author  of  feveral  books,  the  titles  of 
which  may  be  feen  by  the  curious  in  his  life,  written  at  large  by 
Strype.  He  left  three  fonsby  his  wife,  whom  he  married  in  1547. 
He  was  reckoned  one  of  the  beft  and  moft  learned  men  of  his 
age,  and  a  diftinguifhed  reviver  of  polite  literature  in  England. 

CHEMNITZ  (MARTIN)  an  eminent  German  Luthe- 
ran divine,  was  born  at  Britzen,  a  town  in  the  marquifate  of 
Brandenburg;,  in  the  year  1522.  His  father  was  nothing  bet-  Melchior 
ter  than  a  wooll-comber,  fo  that,  as  we  may  eafily  imagine, y?tam§  m 
he  had  many  difficulties  to  ftruggle  with  in  the  courfe  of  his 
education.  After  having  learned  the  rudiments  of  literature 
in  a  fchool  near  home,  he  went  to  Magdeburg,  where  he 
made  fome  progrefs  in  arts  and  languages.  Then  he  removed 
to  Francfort  upon  the  Oder,  to  cultivate  philofophy  under 
his  relation  George  Sabinus  ;  and  then  to  Wittemberg,  where 
he  ftudied  under  Philip  Melandhon.  Afterwards  he  became 
a  fchool-mafler  in  Pruffia  ;  and  in  the  year  1552,  was  made 
librarian  to  the  prince.  He  now  devoted  himfelf  wholly  to 
the  ftudy  of  divinity,  though  he  was  a  confiderable  mathe- 
matician, and  (killed  particularly  in  aftronomy.  After  he 
had  continued  in  the  court  of  Pruflia  three  years,  he  return- 
ed to  the  univerfity  of  Wittemberg,  and  lived  in  friendship 
with  Melanfthon.  From  thence  he  removed  to  Brunfwick, 
where  he  fpent  the  laft  thirty  years  of  his  life ;  where  he  died 
upon  the  8th  of  April  in  the  year  1586.  His  works  are, 
Harmonia  evangeliorum ;  Examen  conc'ilij  tridentini ;  A 
treatife  againft  the  jefuits,  wherein  he  explained  to  the  Ger- 
mans the  doctrines  and  policy  of  thofe  crafty  devifers,  &c. 
His  Examination  of  the  council  of  Trent  has  always  been 
reckoned  a  very  mafterly  performance. 

Chemnitz  was  a  man  of  great  parts,  learning,  judgment, 
and  modefty  :  and  was  very  much  efleemed  by  the  princes  of 
his  own  communion,  who  often  made  ufe  of  him  in  the  pub- 
lick  affairs  of  the  church.  This  is  what  Thuanus  fays  of 
him,  in  his  hiftory  of  the  year  1586:  and  proteftant  writers 
have  not  fcrupled  to  rank  him  next  to  even  Luther  himfelf, 
for  the  fervices  he  did  in  promoting  the  reformation,  and  ex- 
pofmg  the  errors,  as  well  as  knaveries,  of  the  church  of 
Rome. 

CHEVREAU  (URBAN)  was  born  at  Loudun,  a  town 
of  Poitou  in  France,  upon  the  I2th  of  May  in  the  year  1613.  Merer!,  &-c, 
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His  inclination  lay  ftrongly  for  (he  ftudy  of  the  Belles  lettres, 
in  which  he  made  fo  confiderable  a  progrefs,  that  he  obtained 
a  cliftinguimed  rank  among  the  learned.  His  application  to 
letters  however  did  not  unqualify  him  for  bufmefs  ;  for  he  was 
a  man  of  great  addrefs,  and  knowledge  of  the  world,  and  on 
that  account  advanced  to  be  fecretary  to  Chriftina,  queen  of 
Sweden.  The  king  of  Denmark  engaged  him  alfo  at  his 
court.  Several  German  princes  entertained  him,  and  among 
the  reft  the  elector  palatine  Charles  Lewis,  father  to  the  du- 
chefs  of  Orleans.  He  continued  for  fome  time  at  this  court, 
fat  at  the  council-board,  and  helped  to  bring  over  the  princefs 
juft  mentioned  to  the  Romifli  communion.  At  his  return  to 
Paris,  he  was  made  preceptor  and  afterwards  fecretary  to  the 
<iuke  of  Maine.  Then  he  retired  to  Loudun,  where  he  had 
built  an  elegant  habitation  for  the  repofe  of  his  old  age  ;  and, 
after  (pending  there  the  laft  twenty  years  of  his  life  in  ftudy 
and  retirement,  he  died  upon  the  I5th  of  February  1701, 
almoft  eighty  eight  years  of  age. 

He  left  a  very  noble  library  behind  him,  and  was  himfelf 
the  author  of  fome  works.  The  firft  work  publifhed  by  him 
is  a  little  book,  intitled,  Le  tableau  de  la  fortune;  in  which 
he  relates  all  the  confiderable  revolutions,  that  have  happen- 
ed in  the  world.  Many  years  after  he  wrote  A  hiftory  of 
the  world,  which  has  been  printed  leveral  times,  and  tranfla- 
ted  into  feveral  languages.  This,  though  reckoned  his  beft 
work,  is  not  without  its  faults.  The  {tile  is  harm  and  un- 
poiiihed  for  the  moil  part ;  and  he  often  miftakes  in  regard 
to  matters  of  fact.  It  may  be  neceflary  to  mention  however, 
that  the  celebrated  Vertot  furnimed  a  new  corrected  edition 
pt  this  hiftory,  which  was  printed  at  Amfterdam  after  Chev- 
reau's  death.  In  the  year  1697,  were  printed  at  the  Hague 
two  volumes  of  his  Oeuvres  melees,  orMifcellaneous  works, 
confifting  chiefly  of  letters  in  verfe  and  profe.  He  alfo  wrote 
notes  upon  Petronius  and  Malherbe,  and  was  reckoned  a  ve- 
„  ...  ry  tolerable  critick  in  his  days.  Laftly,  there  was  publifhed 

Jugemens     m  tne  7ear  1700,  a  collection  of  his,  called  The  Chevraeana, 
iies  Scavans  It  is  generally  (aid  of  him,  that  he  was  rather  a  good  com- 

&c.  torn,  ii.piler,  than  a  ftronff  or  a  fine  thinker. 
p.  460. 

CHEYNELL  (FRANCIS)  fon  of  John  Cheynell  a  phy- 

fician,  was  born  at  Oxford  about  the  middle  of  the  year  1608  ; 

and,  after  he  had  been  educated  in  grammar  learning,  became 

a  member  of  the   univerfity  there,  in   the  beginning  of  the 

Wood's       7ear  I^>23-  When  he  had  taken  a  bachelor  of  arts  degree,  he 

Athens       was,  by  the  intercft  of  his  mother,  then  the  widow  of  dr.  Abbot 
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bifhop  of  Saliibury,  elected  probationer  fellow  of  Merton 
college  in  the  year  1629.  Then  he  went  into  orders,  and  offi- 
ciated in  Oxford  for  fome  time ;  but  when  the  face  of  things 
began  to  alter  in  the  year  1640,  he  took  the  parliamentarian 
fide,  and  became  an  enemy  to  bimops  and  ecclefiaftical  cere- 
monies. He  embraced  the  covenant,  was  made  one  of  the 
afTembly  of  divines  in  the  year  1643,  an^  was  frequently  ap- 
pointed to  preach  before  the  members  cf  parliament.  He  was  one 
of  thofe,  who  were  fent  to  convert  the  univeriity  of  Oxford  in 
the  year  1646,  was  made  a  vifitor  by  the  parliament  in  1647, 
and  the  year  after  took  poileffion  of  the  Margaret  profeiibrmip 
of  that  univeriity,  and  of  the  prefidentfhip  of  St.  John's  col- 
lege. But  being  found  an  improper  man  for  thofe  places,  he 
was  forced  to  retire  to  the  rich  rectory  of  Petworth  in  SuiTex, 
to  which  he  had.been  prefented  about  the  year  1643  ;  where 
he  continued  an  ufeful  member  of  the  covenanting  party, 
till  the  time  of  the  reiteration,  and  then  he  was  turned  out  of 
that  parfonage. 

Dr.  Cheynell,  for  he  had  taken  his  doctor's  degree,  was 
a  man  of  confiderable  parts  and  learning,    and   publimed  a 
great  many  ferrnons  and  other  works  ;  but  now  he  is  chiefly 
memorable  for  the  connections  he  had  with  the  famous  mr. 
Chillingworth.     There  was  ibmething  fo  very  fingular  in  his 
behaviour  to  that  great  man,  that  we  think  it  may  be  ufeful 
as  well  as   entertaining  to  give  a  fhort  account  of  it.     In  the 
year   1643,    when   archbifhop  Laud  was  a  prifoner  in   the 
Tower,  there  was  printed  by  authority  a  book  of  dr.  Chey- 
nell's,  intitled,  The  rife,  growth,  and  danger  of  focinian- 
ifm.     This  came  out  about  half  a  dozen  years   after  mr. 
Chillingworth's  excellent  work,  called,  The  religion  of  pro- 
teftants,  &c.  and  was  written,  as  we  are  told,    in  the  title 
page,  with   a  view  of  detecting  a  moil  horrid  plot,  formed 
by  the  archbifhop  and  his  adherents  againft  the  pure   pro- 
teftant  religion/    In  this  book  the  archbifhop,  mr.  Hales  of 
Eton,  mr.  Chiliingworth,  and  other  eminent  divines  of  thofe 
times,  were  ftrongly  charged  with  focinianifm.     The  year 
after,  viz.  in  1644,  when  mr.  Chillingworth  was  dead,  there 
came  out  another  piece  of  dr.  Cheynell's,  with  this  ftrange 
title,    Chillingworthi  noviffima:   or,  The   ficknefs,    herefy, 
death,  and  burial  of  William  Chillingworth.     This  was  al- 
fo  printed  by  authority ;  and  is,  as  the  writer  of  mr.  Chil- 
lingworth's  life  truly  obferves,  "  a  moft  ludicrous   as  well 
cc  as   melancholy  inftance  of  fanaticiiin,  or  religious   mad- 
"  nefs."     To  this  is  prefixed  a  dedication  to  dr.  Bayly,  dr.  Des  Maize- 
Prideaux,  dr.  Fell,  &c.  of  the  univerfity  of  Oxford,  who  *u*'* life* 

^T  u     i  Chilling- 
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given  their  imprimatur  to  mr.  Chillingworth's  book;  in 
which  thofe  divines  are  abufed  not  a  little,  for  giving  fo 
much  countenance  to  the  ufe  of  reafon  in  religious  matters, 
as  thev  had  given  by  their  approbation  of  mr.  Chillingworth's 
book.  After  the  dedication  follows  the  relation  itfelf:  in 
which  dr.  Cheynell  gives  an  account,  how  he  came  acquain- 
ted with  this  man  of  reafon,  as  he  calls  mr.  Chillingworth  ; 
what  care  he  took  of  him  ;  and  how,  as  his  illnefs  increafed, 
"  they  remembered  him  in  their  prayers,  and  prayed  heartily 
"  that  God  would  be  pleafed  to  bellow  faving  graces  as  well 
<c  as  excellent  gifts  upon  him,  that  he  would  give  him  new 
cc  light  and  new  eyes,  that  he  might  fee,  and  acknowledge, 
"  and  recant  his  error,  that  he  might  deny  his  carnal  reafon, 
Maize-  cc  and  fubmit  to  faith :"  in  all  which  he  is  fuppofed  to  have 
s  lite  of  related  nothing,  but  what  was  very  true.  For  he  is  allowed 
to  have  been  as  fmcere,  as  honed,  and  as  charitable,  as  his 

?I '    *     religion  would  fufter  him  to  be;  and,  in   the  cafe  of  mr. 

Chillingworth,  while  he  thought  it  his  duty  to  confign  his 
foul  to  the  devil,  was  led  by  his  humanity  to  take  care 'of  his 
body.  Mr,  Chillingworth  at  length  died  :  and  dr.  Cheynell, 
though  he  refufed,  as  he  tells  us,  to  bury  his  body,  yet  con- 
ceived it  very  fitting  to  bury  his  book.  For  this  purpofe  he 
met  mr.  Chillirigworth's  friends  at  the  grave,  with  his  book 
in  his  hand ;  and,  after  a  ihort  preamble  to  the  people,  in 
which  he  allured  them,  how  "  happy  it  would  be  for  the 
*'  kingdom,  if  this  book  and  all  its  fellows  could  be  fo  buri- 
*'  ed,  that  they  might  never  rife  more,  unlefs  it  were  for  a 
«  confutation,  Get  thee  gone,  (fays  he,)  thou  curfed  book, 
^  which  has  feduced  fo  many  precious  fouls :  get  thee 
*c  gone,  thou  corrupt  rotten  book,  earth  to  earth,  and  dull 
"  to  duft :  get  thee  gene  into  the  place  of  rottennefs,  that  thou 

Ibid.  p.  363."  mayeft  rot  with  thy  author,  and  fee  corruption." 

Dr.  Cheyncll's  death  happened  in  September  1665,  at  an 
obfcure  village  called  Preilon  in  Suflex,  where  he  had  pur- 
chafed  an  eftate,  to  which  he  retired  upon  his  being  turned 
out  of  the  living  of  Pctworth ;  and  after  what  has  been  re- 
lated, the  reader  will  not  perhaps  think,  what  Anthony 
Wood  lays,  incredible,  that  he  died  "  in  a  condition,  little 
"  better  than  diftra&ed."  He  was  married,  and  left  behind 

AthenOxon,  hi™  fevcral  fons. 

CHICHLEY  or  CHICHELY  (HENRY)  archbifliop 
of  Canterbury,  was  born  at  Higham  Ferrers  in  Northamp.ton- 
fhire.  After  being  inftru&ed  in  grammar  learning  at  Win- 
chefter  fchool,  he  afterwards  became  fellow  of  New  college. 
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in  Oxford,  (where  he  took  the  degree  of  do6tor  of  laws) 
and  chaplain  to  Robert  Medford,  bifliop  of  Salifbury,  who 
about  the  year  1402,  made  him  archdeacon  of  Salifbury. 
This  preferment  he  exchanged  two  years  after,  for  the  chan- 
cellorfhip  of  that  diocefe.  King  Henry  IV.  fent  him  to 
congratulate  Gregory  XII.  on  his  advancement  to  the  papacy, 
who  conferred  011  Chichely  the  bifhoprick  of  St.  David's, 
which  fell  vacant  during  his  abfence  from  England,  in  1407. 
In  1409  bifhop  Chichely  was  deputed  by  the  fynod  of  Lon- 
don, with  two  other,  to  the  general  council  held  at  Pifa,  for 
healing  the  fchifm  of  the  church.  In  1414,  upon  the  death 
of  Thomas  Arundel,  he  was  tranflated  to  the  fee  of  Canter- 
bury. A  fubfidy  being  demanded  this  year  of  the  parliament, 
the  commons  addreifed  the  king  to  feize  the  revenues  of  the 
clergy,  and  apply  them  to  the  publick  fervice.  Our  archbi- 
mop  advifed  the  clergy,  in  order  to  ward  off  this  blow,  to 
make  a  voluntary  offer  of  a  large  fubfidy,  and  to  engage  the 
king,  to  affert  his  title  to  the  crown  of  France,  that  being 
embroiled  in  a  foreign  war,  his  attention  might  be  diverted 
from  domeftick  affairs,  which  expedient  fucceeded.  In  1416 
Chichely  gave  a  fmgular  proof  of  his  juftice  and  ileddinefs. 
Lord  Strange  with  his  lady  and  fervants  coming  to  St.  Dun- 
ftan's  church  to  vefpers,  and  meeting  fir  John  TrufTel  there, 
who  had  long  been  at  variance  with  lord  Strange,  the  fervants 
of  the  latter  drew  their  fwords  in  the  church,  wounded  fir 
John,  and  his  fon,  and  fome  others,  and  killed  one  who  had  . 
interpofed.  The  archbiihop  being  informed  of  the  affair, 
'.nterdicted  the  church,  as  being  polluted  with  Wood,  and  pub- 
Jickly  excommunicated  the  authors  and  accomplices  of  the 
crime.  And  lord  Strange  and  his  lady,  having,  purfuant  to  a 
fummons,  appeared  before  him  at  St.  Paul's,  and  implored  the 
church's  pardon,  he  impofed  on  them  this  penance,  that 
their  fervants  who  were  the  immediate  offenders,  fhould  in 
their  fhirts  and  drawers  only,  and  he  and  his  wife  with  tapers 
in  their  hands,  walk  from  St.  Paul's  to  St.  Dunftan's ;  with 
which  they  complied,  and  when  the  archbifhop  purified  St. 
Dunftan's  church,  lady  Strange  filled  the  veffels  with  water, 
and  both  {he  and  her  lord  were  commanded  to  offer  a  pyx 
and  an  altar-cloth.  In  1421  he  called  a  frxth  fynod  at  Lon- 
don, in  which  a  tenth  was  granted  for  the  fervice  of  the 
king,  upon  condition  that  the  king's  purveyors  fhould  not 
meddle  with  the  goods  of  the  clergy;  that  the  clergy  mould 
not  be  committed  to  prifon,  but  for  manifeft  theft  or  murder ; 
that  for  all  other  crimes,  they  mould  only  find  fureties  for 
their  appearance  at  their  trial,  but  fho.uld  not  be  imprifoned  ; 

and 
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and  that  it  fhould  be  felony  to  caftrate  a  priefl.  About  the 
year  1424  he  founded  in  his  native  town  of  Higham  Ferrers, 
in  honour  of  the  virgin  Mary,  St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury, 
and  kln.'y  Edward  the  Confefibr,  a  college  for  eight  fellows  ; 
four  clerks,  fix  choriflers,  and  over  ail  a  mafler,  to  pray  for 
the  fouls  of  the  deceafed.  He  alfo  eredted  a  fpacious  hofpi- 
l^-j.  tal,  for  the  poor  of  that  place.  The  ample  revenues,  where- 

with he  endowed  both  thole  foundations,  were  afterwards 
augmented  by  the  legacies  of  his  two  brothers,  aldermen  of 
London.  About  this  time,  he  oppofed,  with  great  warmth, 
the  encroachments  of  the  fee  of  Rome.  In  a  fynod,  which 

J 

fat  in  1429,  the  bifhop  procured  a  tenth,  and  an  half  to  be 
granted  to  the  king.  The  liberal  conceiSons  of  the  fynod 
were  at  this  time  recompenfed,  with  an  ac~t  of  parliament, 
granting  to  the  clergy  the  privilege  enjoyed  by  the  members 
of  parliament,  of  being  exempted,  they  and  their  fervants, 
from  arrefts  during  the  fitting  of  the  fynod.  In  1437,  t^e 
archbiihop  ordered  building  a  large  and  {lately  edifice,  of  a 
fquare  form,  in  the  north  part  of  the  fuburbs  of  Oxford, 
which  he  defigned  for  a  college.  But  when  the  work  was 
almoft  fmifhed,  whether  it  was  that  he  found  fault  with  the 
llruclure,  or  did  not  like  the  fituation  of  it,  he  changed  his 
mind,  and  gave  it  to  the  monks  of  Bernard,  for  the  recep- 
tion of  novices  out  of  all  the  convents  of  that  order,  to  flu- 
dy  the  arts  and  divinity.  However  he  chofe  another  place 
for  building  a  college,  very  commodious  for  the  {ludents,  in 
the  middle  of  the  town  near  St.  Mary's  church ;  and  pulling 
down  the  houfes  which  flood  there,  he  laid  out  a  fquare 
court.  The  walls  of  this  new  building  were  fmifhed  about 
the  latter  end  of  the  year  1439,  and  the  workmen  had  begun 
to  lay  the  roof.  The  archbiihop  had  purchafed  lands  and 
manors  for  the  perpetual  maintenance  thereof,  and  the  king 
upon  the  archbifhop's  application,  by  his  letters  patent  under 
the  great  feal,  creeled  this  building  into  a  college,  and  gran- 
ted it  very  large  privileges.  He  alfo  gave  the  founder  leave 
to  place  in  it  a  warden  and  fellows,  and  to  make  laws  and 
ilatutes  for  the  government  of  the  fociety.  The  archbifhop 
v/ent  to  Oxford  next  year,  and  confecrated  the  chapel  of  his 
college,  and  made  Richard  Andrew,  doctor  of  laws,  and 
chancellor  of  Canterbury,  warden  of  it.  He  alfo  appointed 
twenty  fellows,  being  all  men  felefled  of  the  whole  univer- 
fity,  to  whom  he  gave  power  to  elec~l  into  their  fociety,  twen- 
ty more  :  of  which  number  he  ordered,  that  twenty  four 
fhould  ftudy  divinity,  and  the  liberal  fciences,  and  the  other 
}ixtee;:5  the  civil  and  capon  law.  He  alfo  gave  orders  to  all 

the 
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the  members  of  his  foundation,  to  pray  for  the  fouls  of  the 
king  Henry  V.  of  Thomas  duke  of  Clarence,  and  of  the  no- 
bility and  common  fcldiers  that  had  been  killed  in  the  French 
war.  For  which  caufe  he  ordered  his  college  to  be  called, 
The  college  of  all  fouls  departed  in  the  faith.  He  added  al- 
fo  two  chaplains,  feveral  chorifters  and  fervants.  There  had 
been  begun  fome  time  before,  chierly  by  the  bounty  of  the 
duke  or  Gloceiter,  a  Iar2;e  and  magnificent  ftru&ure  :  the 

o  ^         ^.j  J 

upper  part  of  which  was  defigned  for  a  library,  and  the  lower 
for  the  publick  divinity  fchoois.  To  this  work  the  archbi- 
fhop  gave  a  great  mm  of  money  himfelf,  and  foil ici ted  bene- 
factions from  the  biihops  and  peers,  who  attended  the  par- Duck, 
liament  at  Weftminfter,  to  contribute  towards  it.  He  alfo 
gave  two  hundred  marks  to  the  publick  chef!  of  the  urnveni- 
ty,  which  he  ordered  to  be  kept  by  three  mailers  of  ai  c5,  two 
regents,  and  one  non-regent,  who  were  to  be  chofc.i  yearly, 
and  were  bound  by  an  oath  to  the  faithful  di  chrr^c  of  that 
truft :  out  of  which  money,  the  univerfity  anight  borrow  for 
the  publick  ufe  five  pounds,  every  particular  college  five  marks, 
a  mafter  of  arts  forty  (hillings,  a  licentiate  or  bachelor  two 
marks,  and  an  undergraduate  one,  with  the  condition  that 
every  one  mould  depofit  a  iufficient  pawn,  which,  if  the 
money  were  not  repaid  within  a  month,  was  to  l-e  forfeited. 
Befides  which  benefactions,  it  appeared  by  his  private  ac- 
counts, that  he  had  allowed  yearly  ftipends  to  feveral  poor 
iludents.  He  gave  a  confiderable  fum.to  beautify  and  adorn 
the  cathedral  of  Canterbury,  and  build  a  (leeple,  and  a  libra- 
ry, which  he  furnifhed  with  many  valuable  books  :n  all  kinds 
of  learning:  'which  are  all  reckoned  up  in  a  publick  inftru 
ment  made  by  the  prior  and  monks  of  Canterbury,  and  de- 
fcribed  among  the  publick  a£r.s  of  that  church ;  in  wnich  they 
promife  on  their  parts,  that  his  body  ihould  be  laid  in  the 
tomb  that  he  had  caufed  to  be  built  on  the  north  fide  of  the 
chancel,  and  that  no  one  befide  ihould  be  ever  buried  in  that 
place.  He  allb  contributed  to  the  building  of  Croydon  church, 
and  Rochefter  bridge.  He  died  the  1 2th  of  April  1443,  nav~ 
ing  enjoyed  the  archiepifcopal  fee  twenty  nine  years  and  up- 
wards, and  was  buried  in  the  cathedral  church  of  Canterbury. 

CHIFFLET  (JoHN  JAMES)  a  phyfician,  was  born  at 
Befanfon,  a  town  of  Franche  Comte,  in  the  year  1588.  He 
was  defcended  from  a  family,  which  had  greatly  diilinguiihed 
itfelf  by  literary  merit,  as  well  as  by  the  fervices  it  had  done 
its  country.  He  was  educated  at  Befanfon,  and  then  travel- 
led thro'  feveral  parts  of  Europe,  where  he  became  acquain- 
ted 
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ted  with  all  the  men  of  letters,  and  in  every  place  made  his 
way  into  the  cabinets  of  the  curious.  At  his  return  he  appli- 
ed himfelf  to  the  practice  of  phyfick  ;  but  being  fent  by  the 
town  of  Befanfon,  where  he  had  been  conful,  on  an  embafly 
to  Elizabeth  Clara  Eugenia,  archduchefs  of  the  Low  Coun- 
tries, that  princefs  was  fo  pleafed  with  him,  that  {he  pre- 
vailed with  him  to  continue  with  her  in  quality  of  phyfician 
in  ordinary.  Afterwards  he  became  phyfician  to  Philip  IV.  of 
Spain,  who  honoured  him  very  highly,  and  treated  him  with 
great  kindnefs.  Chifflet  imagined,  that  thefe  bounties  and 
honours  obliged  him  to  take  up  arms  againft  all,  who  were 
at  variance  with  his  mafter ;  and  this  induced  him  to  write 
his  book,  intitled,  Vindiciae  Hifpanicae,  againft  the  French. 
This  maxim  of  Chiffiet's  however  cannot  be  well  grounded : 
at  leaft  if  it  is,  it  fliould  make  us  very  cautious,  how  we  receive 
favours  ;  fince  we  may  poilibly  be  drawn  in  to  commit  hofti- 
iities  againft  thofe,  who  have  never  injured  us ;  nay,  to  life 
our  hands  up,  for  ought  we  know,  even  againft  our  friends. 
Chifflet  wrote  feveral  pieces  in  Latin,  which  were  both  inge- 
nious and  learned.  He  died  very  old,  and  left  a  fon  John 
Chifflet,  who  afterwards  made  a  figure  in  the  republick  of  let- 
ters, and  particularly  for  his  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew.  His 
family  was  indeed  remarkable  for  producing  men  of  learning. 
He  had  another  fon  called  Julius  Chifflet,  well  fkilled  in  lan- 
guages and  the  civil  law,  and  who  had  the  honour  to  be  in- 
vited to  Madrid  by  the  king  of  Spain  in  the  year  1648,  where 
he  was  made  chancellor  of  the  order  of  the  golden  fleece. 
There  was  alfo  Philip  Chifftet  canon  of  Befanfon,  &c.  Lau- 
rence and  Peter  Francis  Chifflet  jcfuits,  who  were  all  men  of 
high  reputation  in  the  learned  world. 

CHILLINGWORTH  (WILLIAM)  a  divine  of  the 
church  of  England,  celebrated  for  his  great  parts,  and  fkill 
in  defending  the  caufe  of  the  proteftants  againft  the  papifts, 
was  the  fon  of  William  Chillingworth,  citizen,  afterwards 
Athena  mayor  of  Oxford,  and  born  there  in  October  1 602.  He  was 
.  vol.i;. baptized  on  the  laft  of  that  month;  Laud,  archbifhop  of 
Canterbury,  but  then  fellow  of  St.  JohnVcollege,  being  his 
codfather.  After  he  had  been  educated  in  grammar  learn- 
ing at  a  private  fchool  in  that  city,  he  was  admitted  of  Tri- 
nity college;  of  which  he  was  chofen  fcholar  on  the  2cl  of 
June  1618,  and  fellow  on  the  loth  of  the  fame  month  1628, 
after  having  taken  his  bachelor  and  mafter  of  arts  degrees 
in  the  regular  way.  Mr.  Wood  tells  us,  that  "  He  was 
*c  then  obierved  to  be  no  drudge  at  his  ftudy,  but  being  a 

"  man. 
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tc  man  of  great  parts,  would  do  much  in  a  little  time* 
"  when  he  fettled  to  it.  He  would  often  walk  in  the  coi- 
"  lege  grove  and  contemplate  :  but  when  he  met  with  any 
"  fcholar  there,  he  would  enter  into  difcourfe,  and  difpute 
46  with  him  purpofely  to  facilitate,  and  make  the  way  of 
"  wrangling;  common  with  him ;  which  was  a  fafhion  ufed 

^^  •  /i 

in  thofe  days,  efpecially  among  the  difputing  theologifts, 
or  among  thofe  that  let  themfelves  apart  purpofely  for  di- 
vinity."  Mr.  Chillingworth  did  not  confine  his  ftudies 
to  divinity :  he  applied  himfelf  with  great  fuccefs  to  mathe- 
maticks  ;  and,  what  Ihews  the  extent  of  his  genius,  he  was  Oxon.  vol.ii, 
alfo  accounted  a  good  poet.  Accordingly  fir  John  Suckling 
has  mentioned  him,  in  his  Seflion  of  the  poets  : 

"  There  was  Selden,  and  he  fat  hard  by  the  chair  ; 
cc  Wainman  not  far  off,  which  was  very  fair. 
"  Sands  with  Townfend,  for  they  kept  no  order, 
"  Digby  and  Shillingfworth  a  little  further. 

SUCKLING'S  Works. 

The  converfation  and  ftudy  of  the  univerfity  fcholars,  in  our 
author's  time,  turned  chiefly  upon  the  controverfies  between 
the  church  of  England  and  the  church  of  Rome;  occafioned 
by  the  uncommon  liberty  allowed  the  Romim  priefts  by  king 
James  I.  and  king  Charles  I.     Several  of  them  lived  at  or 
near  Oxford,  and  made  frequent  attempts  upon  the  young 
fcholars ;  fome  of  whom  they  deluded  to  the  Romim  religi- 
on, and  afterwards  conveyed  to  the  Englifh  feminaries  be- 
yond fea.     Among  thefe  there  was   the   famous  jefuit  Job  a 
Fifher,  alias   John  Perfe,  for  that  was  his  true  name,    who 
was  then  very  converfant  at  Oxford  :  and  mr.  Chillingworth 
being  accounted  a  very  ingenious  man,    Fifher  ufed  ail  poi- 
fible  means  of  being  acquainted   with  him.     Their  conver- 
fation foon  turned  upon  the  points  controverted  between  the 
two  churches  ;  but,    more  particularly,  on  the  neceffity   of 
an  infallible  living  judge  in  matters  of  faith,     Mr.  Chilling- 
worth  found  himfelf  unable  to  anfwer  the  arguments  of  the 
jefuit  on  this  head  ;  and  being  convinced  of  the  neceffity  of 
fuch  a  judge,  he  was  eafily  brought  to  believe,  that  this  in- 
fallible judge   was  to   be  found   in  the   church    of  Rome  ; 
that  therefore  the  church  of  Rome  muft  be  the  true  church, 
and  the  only  church,  in  which  men  could  be  faved.     Upon 
this,  he  forfook  the  communion  of  the  church  of  England  ; 
and  with  incredible  fatisfacHon  of  mind,    embraced  the  Ro- 
milh   religion,     Mr.  Des  Maizeaux,   who  has  written  An 
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hiftorical    and    critical    account    of   the     life    and   writings 
Printed  at     or  William  Chillingworth,    and  to  whom   we  fhall  chiefly 
Lotion  in     be  obliged  for   the  materials  of  this  article,    has  given   us  a 
1725.  Svo.    letter,  which  mr.  Chillingworth  wrote  on  this  occafion   to 
his  friend  mr.  Sheldon,  afterwards  archbifhop  of  Canterbury, 
in  which  he  deiires  him  fcrioufly  to  confider  the  following 
queries  :   "  Firft,  whether  it  be  not  evident  from  fcriptures, 
"  and  fathers,  and  reaibn,  from  the  goodnefs  of  God,  and 
cc  the  ncceility   of   mankind,  that  there  muft   be   fome   one 
c<  church  infallible   in  matters   of  faith  ?  fecondly,  whether 
"  there  be  any  other   fociety   of  men  in  the  world,  befides 
"  the   church  of  Rome,    that  either  can  upon   good  war- 
"  rant,  or    indeed    at  all,   challenge  to    itfelf  the  privilege 
"  of    infallibility  in  matters  of  faith?"    After    which,    he 
concludes  his  letter  with  thefe  words :  "  When    you    have 
"  applied   your  utmoit  confideration  upon  thefe  queftions, 
"  I  do  allure  myfelf,  your  refolution  will   be    affirmative   in 
the  firil,  and  negative  in  the  fecond.    And  then    the  con- 
dition will  be,  that  you   will   approve    and  follow  the 
way,  wherein  I  hiive   had  the  happinefs  to   enter    before 
you;  and  I  fhould  think  it  infinitely  increafed,  if  itfhould 
DCS  Maize-  "  pleafe  God  to  draw  you  after." 

In  order  to  fecure  his  conqueil,  mr.  Fiiher  pur'fuaded  mr. 
Account  "of  Chillingworth  to  go  over  to  the  college  of  the  jefuits  at 
the  lite  ami  Doway ;  and  he  was  dcfired  to  let  down  in  writing  the 
writings  of  motives  or  reafons,  which  had  engaged  him  to  embrace  the 
tvortnnSp.  Rormjfh  religion.  But  his  godfather  dr.  Laud,  who  was 
3-g.  then  biihop  of  London,  hearing  of  this  affair,  and  being 

extremely  concerned  at  it,  wrote  to  him  ;  and,  mr.  Chil- 
lingworth's  anfwer  exprdling  much  moderation,  candour, 
and  impartiality,  that  prelate  continued  to  correfpond  with 
him,  and  to  prefs  him  with  feveral  arguments  againft  the 
doctrine  and  practice  of  the  Romanifts. "  This  fet  mr.  Chil- 
lingworth upon  a  new  enquiry,  which  had  the  defired  ef- 
fect. But  the  place  where  he  was  not  being  fuitable  to  the 
ftate  of  a  free  and  impartial  enquirer,  he  refolved  to  come 
back  to  England,  and  left  Doway  in  1631,  after  a  fhort 
-  flay  there.  Upon  his  return  into  "England,  he  was  received 
with  great  kindnefs  and  affection  by  biihop  Laud,  who  ap- 
proved his  defign  of  retiring  to  Oxford,  of  which  univerfity 
that  prelate  was  then  chancellor,  in  order  to  compleat  the 
Hid.  o.  T-.  'n"'P°rtant  work  he  was  upon,  a  free  enquiry  into  religion. 
At  lair,  after  a  thorough  examination,  the  proteftant 
principles  appearing  to  him  the  molt  agreeable  to  the  holy 
icripture  and  reafon,  he  declared  for  them  ,  and  having  fully 
5  difco- 
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difcovered  the  fophiftry  of  the  motives,  which  had  induced 
him  to  go  over  to  the  church  of  Rome,  he  wrote  a  paper 
about  the  year  1634  to  confute  them,  but  did  not  think 
proper  to  publiih  it.  JThis  paper  is  now  loft  :  for  though 
we  have  a  paper  of  his  upon  the  fame  fubje&,  which  was 
firft  publifhed  in  1687,  among  the  Additional  difcourfes  <>£  Des  Maize- 
mr.  Chillingworfhi  yet  it  ieems  to  have  been  written  on  fome  *"','?*'  p' 
other  occaiicn,  probably  at  the  delire  of  fome  of  his  friends. 
That  inr.  Chilims;wcrth's  return  to  the  church  of  England 
was  owing  to  bifhop  Laud,  appears  from  that  prelate's  appeal 
to  the  letters,  which  palTed  between  him  and  mr.  Chilling- 
worth  ;  which  appeal  was  made  in  his  fpeech  before  the 
lords  at  his  trial,  in  order  to  vindicate  himfelf  from  the 
charge  of  popery.  "  Mr.  Chillingworth's  learning  and  abi- 
c<  lities,  fays  he,  are  fufficiently  known  to  all  your  lord- 
"  fhips.  He  was  gone  and  fettled  at  Doway.  My  letters 
*c  brought  him  back,  and  he  lived  and  died  a  defender  of 
"  the  church  of  England.  And  that  this  is  fo,  your  lord- 
"  {hips  cannot  but  know  ;  for  mr.  Prynne  took  away  my 
"  letters,  and  all  the  papers  which  concerned  him,  and  they  [Jlft°r^ 
**  were  examined  at  the  committee."  and  trial  of 

As  mr.  Chillingworth,   in  forfaking  the  church  of  Eng-  William 
land,  as  well  as    in  returning  to  it,    was   folely  influenced  L^&c.p. 
by  a  love  of  truth,  fo,  upon  the  fame  principles,  even  after ' 
his  return  to  proteftantifm,  he  thought  it  incumbent  upon 
him  to  re-examine  the  grounds  of  it.     This  appears  by  a 
letter    he   wrote  to    dr.  Sheldon,    containing  fome  fcruples 
he  had  about  leaving  the    church    of  Rome,,   and   return- 
ing to  the  church  of  England  :  and   thefe  fcruples,  which 
he  declared  ingeriuoufly  to  his  friends,  feem  to  have  occa- 
fioned  a  report,  but  it  was  a  very  falfe  and  groundlefs  one, 
that  he  had  turned  papirc  a  fecond  time,  and  then   proteftant 
again.     His  return  to  the  proteftant  religion  making  a  great  ^^'T 
deal  of  noife,  he  became  engaged  in  feveral  difputes  with  i7/is. 
thofe   of  the  Romim   religion ;    and  particularly    with   mr. 
John  Lewgar,  mr.  John  Floyd  a  jefuit,  who  went  under  the 
name  of  Daniel,  or  Dan.  a  jeiu,  and  mr.  White.  Mr.  Lewgar, 
a  great  zealot  .for  the  church  of  Rome,  and  one  who  had 
been  an  intimate  friend  of  our  author,  as  foon  as  he  heard 
of  his  return  to  the  church  of  England,    lent  him   a  very- 
angry   and   abufive  letter^  to  which  mr.  Chillingworth  re- 
turned fo  mild  and   afreclionate  an  anfwer,  that  rnr.  Lev/gar 
could  not  help  being  touched  with  it,  and  defired  to  fee  his 
old  friend  again.     They  had  a  conference  about  religion  be- 
fore rnr.  Skinner  and  dr.  Sheldon  j  and  we  have  a  paper  of 

mr. 
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mr.  Chillingworth  printed  among  the  additional  difcourfes 
above-mentioned,  which  fecms  to  contain  the  abftract  or 
:s  Maize-  fummary  of  their  difpute.  The  queftion  in  debate  was, 
.  &c.  p.  "  whether  the  Roman  church  be  the  cathoiick  church,  and 
29 — 38.  &c  a]j  out  Of  hcr  communion  hereticks  or  fchifmaticks  ?': 
We  have  in  the  fame  manner  the  fubftance  of  a  difpute  he 
had  with  mr.  Daniel,  alias  Floyd  the  jefuit ;  wherein  he 
difproves  "  the  infallibility  of  the  church  of  Rome,  by  an 
"  argument  taken  from  the  contradictions  in  their  doctrine 
"  of  tranfubftantiation."  He  had  another  with  a  gentle- 
man he  does  not  name  ;  in  which  he  confutes  the  fame 
infallibility  by  "  proving,  that  the  prefent  church  of  Rome 
"  either  errs  in  her  worfhipping  the  blefled  Virgin,  or  that 
"  the  ancient  church  did  err  in  condemning  the  collyridi- 
<c  ans  as  hereticks,"  wrho  worfhipped  her  in  much  the  fame 
manner.  Befides  the  pieces  already  mentioned,  mr.  Chil- 
lingworth wrote  one  to  demonftrate,  that  cc  the  doctrine 

O  * 

"  of  infallibility  is  neither  evident  of  itfelf,    nor  grounded 
<c  upon  certain  and  infallible  reafons,  nor  warranted  by  any 
<c  pailage  of  fcripture."     And  in  two  other  papers  he  {hews, 
that  the  church  of  Rome   hath   formerly  erred  ;   firft  "  by 
Ci  admitting  of  infants  to  the   eucharift,  and  holding,  that 
without  it  they  could  not  be  faved,"  and   fecondly,  "  by 
teaching  the  doctrine  of  the  millenaries,  viz.  that  before 
the   world's   end  Chrift  fhould    reign    upon    the  earth   a 
thoufand  years,  and  that  the  faints  ihould  live  under  him 
"  in  all  holinefs  and  happinefs  :"  both  which  doctrines  are 
condemned  as  falfe  and  heretical  by  the   prefent  church   of 
Rome.     He  wrote  alfo   a  fhort   letter,    in  anfwer  to   fome 
objections,  put  to  him  by  one  of  his  friends  ;    wherein  he 
fliews,  that  "  neither  the  fathers,  nor  the  councils,  are  in- 
"  fallible  witnefles  of  tradition  ;  and  that  the  infallibility  of 
"  the   church   of  Rome    muft    rirft  of  all   be  proved   from 
"  fcripture."     Laftly,  he  wrote  an  anfwer  to  fome  paflages 
in  the   dialogues,  publifhed  under  the  name  of  Rufhworth. 
The  occafion  was  this.     The  lord  Digby,    afterwards  earl 
of  Briftol,    defired   mr.  Chillingworth  to  meet  mr.  White, 
Ibid,  p,  41.  who  was  the  true  author  of  the  dialogues,  at   the  lodgings 
of  his  coufm  fir  Kenelm  Digby,  a  late  convert  to  the  church 
of  Rome.     The  lord  Digby  was  there  himfelf.     Their  con- 
ference turned  upon  tradition  ;  and  as  mr.  White  had  treat- 
ed the  fame  matter   in   his  dialogues,  which   were  not  yet 
publifhed,    mr.    Chillingworth,    probably  at    the  requeft  of 
lord  Digby,  fele&ed  out  of  them  fome  paflages,  relating  to  that 
fubject,  and  confuted  them.    The  foregoing  pieces  were  pub- 
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lifhed  in  the  year  1687,  at  the  end  of  the  contracted  editr- 
on  of  his  Religion  of  proteftants,  &c.  in  quarto,  under 
the  title  of  Additional  diicourfes  of  mr.  Chilling-worth  never 

^j 

before  printed ;  and  have  been  continued  in  all  the  editions 
of  his  works  fmce. 

In  the  year  1635,  mr,  Chillingworth  was  engaged  in  a 
work,  which  gave  him  a  far  greater  opportunity  to  confute 
the  principles  of  the  church  of  Rome,  and  to  vindicate  the 
religion  of  protertants.  A  jefuit,  who  went  by  the  name 
of  Edward  Knott,  though  his  true  name  was  Matthias  WuVsee  Art, 
fon,  had  publifhed  in  the  year  1630  a  little  book,  called, 
Charity  miftaken,  with  the  want  whereof  catholicks  are 
unjuftly  charged :  for  affirming,  as  they  do.,  with  grief, 
that  proteftancy  unrepented  deftroys  falvation.  This  xvas 
anfwered  by  dr.  Potter,  provoft  of  Queen's-college  in  Ox- 
ford;  and  his  anfwer  came  out  in  1633  with"  this  title: 
Want  of  chanty  juftly  charged  on  all  fuch  Romanics,  as 
dare  without  truth  or  modefty  affirm,  that  proteftancy  de- 
itroyeth  falvation.  The  jefuit  replied  in  1634  under  this 
title :  Mercy  and  truth,  or  charity  maintained  by  ca- 
tholicks :*..  with  the  want  whereof  they  are  unjufrly 
charged^  for  affirming  that  proteflancy  deftroyeth  ialva- 
tion.  Mr.  Chillingworth  undertook  to  anfwer  this  reply  * 
and  rnr.  Knott  being  informed  of  it,  refolved  to  preju- 
dice the  publick  both  againft  the  author  and  his  book* 
in  a  libel,  called,  A  direction  to  be  obferved  by  N.  N.  if 
he  mean  to  proceed  in  anfwering  the  book  rntitled; 
Mercy  and  truth,  &c.  printed  1636,  permiflu  fuperio- 
rum  :  in  which  libel  .he  makes  no  fcfuple  to  reprefent  mr. 
Chillingworth  as  a  Socinian.  Mr.  Chillingworth'?  anfwer 
to  mr.  Knott  was  very  near  fmifhed  in  the  beginning  of  the 
year  1637;  when  archbifhop  Laud3  who  knew  our  author's 
freedom  in  delivering  his  thoughts,  and  was  under  ibrne 
apprehehfion  he  might  indulge  it  too  much  in  his  book,  re- 
commended .  the  revifal  of  it  to  dr.  Prideaux,  profeffor  of 
divinity  at  Oxford,  afterwards  biihop  of  Worcefler;  and 
defired  it  might  be  publifhed  with  his  approbations  annexed 
to  it.  To  dr.  Prideaux  were  added,  dr.  Baylre,  vice-chan- 
cellor, and  dr.  Fell,  lady  Margaret's  profeffor  in  divinity, 
for  the  examination  of  mr.  Chillingworth's  book;  and  at 
the  end  of  the  year  it  was  publifhed  with  their  approbation 
under  this  title :  The  religion  of  proteftants  a  fare  way  ta 
felvation :  or,  an  anfwer  to  a  .book,  intitled,  Mercy  and 
truth,  or  charity  maintained  by  catholicks,  which  pre- 
tends to  prove  the  contrary.  It  was  presented  by  the 
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author  to  king  Charles  I.  with  a  very  elegant,  modeft,  and 
pious  dedication  :  from  whence  we  learn  this  remarkable 
circumftance,  that  dr.  Potter's  vindication  of  the  protefta-nt 
religion  againft  mr.  Knott's  books  was  written  by  fpecial  order 
from  his  majefty  ;  and  that,  by  giving  fuch  an  order,  that 
prince,  befides  his  general  good,  had  alib  fome  aim  at  the 
recovery  of  mr.  Chillingworth  from  the  danger  he  was  then 
in  by  the  change  of  his  religion.  This  work  was  received 
with  a  general  anplauie  ;  and  what  perhaps  never  happened 
to  any  other  controverltal  work  of  that  bulk,  two  editions 
of  it  were  publifhed  within  lefs  than  five  months.  The  firft 
edition  was  publifhed  at  Oxford  in  the  year  1638  in  folio. 
The  fccond  came  out  at  London,  with  fome  fmall  improve- 
ments the  fame  year.  A  third  was  publifhed  in  1664;  to 
which  were  added  fome  pieces  of  mr.  Chillingworth,  viz. 
The  apoftolical  inftitution  of  epifcopacy,  and  nine  fermons, 
the  firft  preached  before  his  majefty  Charles  I.  the  other 
upon  fpecial  and  eminent  occafions.  A  fourth  in  1674* 
A  fifth  in  1684,  with  the  addition  of  mr.  Chillingworth 'a 
letter  to  mr.  Lcwgar,  mentioned  above.  In  the  year 
1687,  when  the  nation  was  in  imminent  danger  of  popery, 
mr.  ChiflingWDrth's  book  being  looked  upon  as  the  moft  ef- 
fectual prefcrvation  againft  it,  dr.  John  Patrick,  at  the  re- 
plied of  the  London  clergy,  publifhed  an  abridgement  of  it 
in  quarto,  with  the  additional  pieces,  which  we  have  taken 
notice  of  already.  It  came  out  with  this  title :  Mr.  Chil- 
Ungworth's  book  called,  The  religion  of  proteftants  a  fafe 
way  to  faivation,  made  more  generally  ufeful  by  omitting 
perfonal  contefts,  but  inferring  whatsoever  concerns  the 
common  caufe  of  proteltants,  or  defends  the  church  of 
England :  \vith  an  addition  of  fome  genuine  pieces  of  mr. 
Chillingworth  never  before  printed.  This  work  we  con- 
ceive to  be  very  ufeful  to  thofe,  who  are  only  follicitous 
to  view  mr.  Chillingworth  as  a  reafoner  :  for  dr,  Patrick  tells, 
us,  in  an  advertifement,  that  he  has  not  epitomifed  it  in 
the  ufual  way,  by  contracting  any  where  his  fenfe,  and 
giving  it  more  briefly  in  words  of  his  own,  but  only  by 
paring  off,  and  leaving  out  what  is  perfonal,  &c.  The 
jefuit's  book  is  not  reprinted  in  this  edition,  as  it  is  in  the 
others  ;  but  there  is  a  large  table  of  contents,  which  all  the 
former  editions  wanted.  Dr.  Patrick  informs  us,  that  "  the 
"  manufcript,  out  of  which  moft  of  them  were  faithfully 
<c  tranfcribed,  was  an  original  of  mr.  Chillingworth's  own 
"  hand-writing,  and  in  the  cuftody  of  the  reverend  dr. 
w  Tenifon^  to  whom  the  reader  \vas  beholden  for  their  pub- 

"  lication." 
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"  lication."  A  fixth  edition  of  mr.  Chill ingworth's  book 
•>yas  printed  in  the  year  1704,  and,  befides  the  pieces  of  the 
Former  editions,  contains  the  additional  difcourfes  printed  in 
1 687, and  the  table  of  contents  in  the  contracted  edition ;  which, 
by  referring  to  chapters  and  fec~tions  inftead  of  pages,  was  cal- 
culated to  ferve  any  edition  of  the  book.  The  following  edi- 
tions contain  the  fame  to  the  tenth  and  laft,  which  was 
printed  in  an  handfome  manner  at  London  in  the  year  1742^ 
with  mr.  Chillingworth's  life  prefixed  by  dr.  Birch.  The 
jefuit  Knott,  as  well  as  Floyd  and  Lacy$  jefuits,  wrote  See  Art 
againft  mr.  Chillingworth  ;  but  their  anfwefs  have  been  en-Knott« 
tirely  neglected  and  forgotten,  while  his  work  remains  a  lading 

J  O    .  t^  s^ 

monument  of  found    reafon  and  pure  religion,  and  will  be 
read  fo  long  as  either  the  one  or  the  other  have  any  foot-fteps 


among-  us. 
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In  the  mean  time  mr.  Chillingworth  had  refufed  prefer- 
ment, which  was  offered  him  by  fir  Thomas  Coventry  keeper 
of  the   great   feal-,  becaufe  his   confcience  would  not  allow 
him  to  fubfcribe  the  thirty  nine  articles.     Confidering,  that, 
by  fubfcribing  the  articles,  he  muft  not  only  declare  willing- 
ly and  ex  ammo,  that  every  one  of  the  articles  is  agreeable  tci 
the  word  of  God,  but  alfo  that  the  book  of  Common  Prayer 
contained   nothing  contrary   to  the  word  of  God;    that   it 
might  lawfully  be  ufed  ;  and  that  he  himfelf  would  ufe   it  : 
and  conceiving  at  the  fame  time*  that,  both  in  the  articles, 
and  in  the  book  of  Common  Prayer,  there  were  fome  things 
repugnant  to  the   fcripture,  or    that  were  not  lawful  to  be 
ufed,  he  fully  refolved  to  lofe  for  ever  all  hopes  of  prefer- 
ment, rather  than  comply  with    the  fubfcriptions  required. 
One  of  his  chief  objections  to  the  Common  Prayer  related  to  the 
Athanafian  creed  :  the  damnatory  claufes  of  which  he  looked 
upon  as  contrary  to  the  word  of  God.  Another  objection  con- 
cerned the  fourth  commandment;  which,  by  the  prayer  fub- 
joined  to  it,  Lord,  have  mercy  upon  us,  &c.  appeared  to  him  to 
be  made  a  part  of  the  chriftian  law,  and  confeqiiently  to  bind 
chrifHans  to  the  obfervation    of  the  Jewifh  fabbath.     ThefeDes  Mai- 
fcrupl.es  of  our  author,  about  fubfcribing  the  articles,    fur- Z8au*»  &c' 
himed  his  antagoriift  Knott  with  an  objection  againft  hlm4 
as  an  improper  champion  for  the  proteftant  caufe.  To  which 
mr.  Chillingworth  anfwers,  in  the  clofe  of  his  preface  to  the 
Religion  of  proteftants*  that,  <e  though  he  does  not  hold  the 
**  doctrine  of  all  proteftants  abfolutely  true,  yet  he  holds  it 
*c  free  from   all  impiety,  and  from  all  error   deflructive  of 
"  falvation,  or  in  itfelf  damnable.     And  this  he  thinks,  in 
n  reafon>  may  fufficiently  qualify  him  for  a  maintainer  of 
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"  this  afTertion,  that  PROTEST  A  NCY  DESTROYS  N  o  T 
<c  SALVATION."  Then  he  adds  this  remarkable  declara- 
<c  tion  :  "  For  the  church  of  England,  I  am  perfuadedy 
"  that  the  conftant  doclrine  of  it  is  fo  pure  and  orthodox, 
cc  that  whofoever  believes  it,  and  lives  according  to  it,  un- 
*'  doubtcdly  he  mall  be  faved  -,  and  that  there  is  no  error 
cc  in  it,  which  may  neceffitate  or  warrant  any  man,  to  di- 
"  fturb  the  peace,,  or  renounce  the  communion  of  it.  This, 
<c  in  my  opinion,  fays  he,  is  all  intended  by  fubfcription  ; 
<c  and  thus  much,  if  you  conceive  me  not  ready  to  fubfcribe, 
'  cc  your  charity,  I  allure  you,,  is  much  miftaken."  Mr. 
Chillingworth  exprefTes  here,  not  only  his  rcadinefs  to  fub- 
fcribe, But  alfo  what  he  conceives  to  be  the  fenfe  and  intent 
of  fuch  a  fubfcription  :  which  he  now  takes  to  be  a  fub- 
fcription of  peace  or  union,  and  not  of  belief  or  aflent,  as 
he  formerly  thought  it  was.  And,  as  he  did  within  a  few 

j 

months  actually  iiibicribe,  we  have  reafon  to  believe  he  did  it 
in  the  fame  fenfe  ;  efpecially  if  we  confider,  that  this  was 
alfo  the  fenfe  of  archbifnop  Laud,  with  which  mr.  Chilling- 
worth  could  not  be  unacquainted  ;  and  of  his  friend  dr. 
Sheldon,  who  laboured  to  convince  him  of  i.t>  and  was,  no 
doubt,  the  perfon  that  brought  him  at  laft  into  it.  For 

?.  85,  there  is,  in  mr.  Des  Maizeaux's  account,,  a  letter,  which 
mr.  Chiliingworth  wrote  to  dr.  Sheldon  upon  this  oc- 
cafion  ;  and  it  feems  there  paflcd  feveral  letters  between  our 
author  and  the  dr.  upon,  this  fubjedh 

When  mr.  Chillingworth  had  got  the  better  of  his  fcru- 
ples,   he  vras  promoted  to  the  chanceilorfhip  of  Salifbury^ 

Dss  Mai-  with  the  prebend  of  Brixworth  m  Northainptonfhire  an- 
nexed ;  and,  as  appears  from  the  fubfcription-book  of 
the  c-hurch  of  Salisbury,  upon  the  2Cth  of  July  16385. 
complied  with  the  iifual  fubfcription.  About  the  fame 
time  he  w-i"  appointed  matter  of  Wigitan's  hofpital  in  Lei- 
cdter;  "  both  which,  fays  mr.  Wood>  and  perhaps  other 
"  prcfcTinents,  he  kept  to  his  dying  day."  In  the  year 
1046,  he  was  deputed  by  the  chapter  of  Salifbury  as  their 
proctor  in  convocation.  He  was  likcvvife  deputed  to  the  con- 
voo.ir.ioM,  v/hich  met  the  fame  year  with  the  new  parliament, 
and  wa.i  opened  tlie  4th  of  November.  In  the  year  1642, 
he  \vas  put  into  the  roll  with  ibme  others  by  his  majefty  to 
be  created  docror  of  divinity  ;  but,  the  civil  war  breaking  out, 
K;H  he  came  not  to  take  that  "degree,  nor  was  he  diplomatcd.! 

•  -or.  *7»>He  was  /yr.l-.uiiy  attached  to  the  royal  party,  and  at  the 
^  fiege  of  (Jlpucefter,  begun  Auguft  icth  16-4.3,  v/as  prefent 
i  n  the  L'tni'i  army  ;  wlieic  ke  aJviied  and  dire&ed  the  mak- 
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certain  engines,  for  aflaultins;  the  town,  after  the  man-  „  , 
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ner  or  the  Roman  teitudines  cum  pluteis.     boon  after,  hav-  hjft.  co]j. 
ing  accompanied  the    lord   Kopton,    general  of  the  king's  ^1.  ii.  p.  iii, 
forces  in  the  weft,  to  Arundel  caftle  in  Suflex,  and  choofmg  ann<  3643« 
to  repofe  himfelf  in  that  garrlfon,  on  account  of  an  indifpo- 
fition  occasioned  by  the  feverity  of  the  fcafon,  he  was  there 
taken  prifoner  the  gth  of  Deceraher  1643,  by  l^e  parliament 
forces  under  the  command  of  fi<r  William  Waller,  who  ob- 
liged the  caftle  to  furrender.     But  his  illnefs  increafm?,  and  f 

,  i     •  T  i  -r         ,  -11  •  -          i          i      L-larcnapn  s 

not  being  able    to  go  to  London  with  the  gamlon,  he  ob-  j,iit.  Of  re. 

tained  leave  to  be  conveyed  to  Chichefter ;  where   he  was  bell.  b.  viii. 
lodged  in  the  bifhop's  palace ;  and  where  after  a  fhort  illnefs 
he  died.   We  have  a  very  particular  account  of  vnr.  Chilling- 
worth's  ficknefs  and  death,  written  by  his  great  adverfary  mr, 
Cheynell,  \vho   accidentally  met  him  at  Arundel  caftle,  and 
frequently  vifited   him  at  Chichefter,    till  he  died.     It  was 
indeed  at  the  requeft  of  this  gentleman,  that  our  author  was 
removed   to  Chichefter  :  where  mr.  Cheynell  attended  him 
conftantly,    and  behaved  to  him   wkh  as   much  companion 
and  charity,    as  his  perfecuting  and  uncharitable  principles 
would    fuffer  him.     There  is   no  reafon    however  to  doubt 
the  truth  of  mr.  Cheynell's  account,  as  to  the  nioft  material 
circu-mftances  contained  in  it ;  and  from  it  we  may  learn,  that 
mr.    Chillingworth   was  attended,    during  his  ficknefs,    and 
provided  with  all   neceffaries,  by    one    lieutenant  Golledge 
and  his  wife  Chriftobel,    at  the  command   of  the   governor 
ef  Chichefter;    that  at  firft  he  refufed    the  aiTiftance  of  fir 
William  W'aller's  phyfician,  but  afterwards  was  periiiaded  to 
admit  his  vifits,    though  his  diftemper  was  too  far  gone   to 
leave  any  hopes  of  his  recovery ;    that  his  mdiipofition  was 
increafed  by  the  abufive  treatment  he  met  with  from  moft  of 
the  officers,  who  were  taken   prifoners  with  him  in  Arundel 
caftle,   and   who  looked  upan  him  as  a  fpy,    fet  over  them 
and  their  proceedings ;  and  that,  during  his  whole  illnefs,  he 
was  often  teazed   by  mr.  Cheynell  himfelf,   and  by  an  officer 
of  the  garrifon  of  Chichefter,  with  impertinent  queftions  and  /c."d$0/a^c 
difputes.     If  this  be  a  true  account,    as  moft  probably  it  is,     .;zo-3 
the  earl  of  Clarendon  was  miiinformed,    in  relation  to  rnr. 
Chillingwo-rth's  death  ;  for,  after  having  obferved  that  he  was 
taken  prifoner  in  Arundel  caftle5  he  adds :  "  As  foon  as  his 
c<  perfon  was  known,  which  would  have  drawn  reverence 
tc  from  ?.ny  noble  enemy,  the  clergy,  that  attended  that  army, 
"  profecuted   him  with  all  the  inhumanity  imaginable :    fo 
*'  that  by  their  barbarous  ufage  he  died  within  a  few  days, 
^  to  the  grief  of  all  that  knew  him,  and  of  many  who  knew 
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"  him  not,  but  by  his  book,  and  the  reputation  he  had  with 
H;ft.  of  re-£C  learned  men."     From  whence  it  appears,    that  the  noble 
bell.  b.  viii.  hiftorian  did  not  know,  or  had  forgot,  that  mr.  Chillingworth 
was  fent  to  Chichefter,  but  believed  that  he  died  in  Arundel 
caftle,    and  within  a  few  days  after  the  taking   of  it  by  fir 
William  Waller.     Mr.  Wood  tells  us  alfo,    that  the  royal 
party  in  Chichefter  looked  upon  the  impertinent  difcourfes  of 
Athen.        mr.  Cheynell  to  our  author,    as  a  fhortenjng  of  his  days, 
Oxoa.         He  is  fuppofed  to  have  died"  upon  the  3Cth  of  January,  though 
the  day  is  not  precifely  known,  and  was  buried,  according 
to  his  own  defire,  in  the  cathedral  church  of  Chichefter.  Mr. 
Cheynell  appeared   at  his  funeral,    and  gave  a  new  and   un- 
common inftance  of  his  zeal  and  orthodoxy,  which  we  have 
related  already  under  his  article. 

For  a  character  of  mr.  Chillingworth  mr.  Wood  has  given 

O  .  O 

the  following :  "  He  was  a  moft  noted  philofopher  and  ora- 
<'  tor,  and  without  doubt  a  poet  alfo  j ...  and  had  fuch  an 
cc  admirable  faculty  in  reclaiming  fchifmaticks  and  confuting 
"  papifts,  that  none  in  his  time  went  beyond  him.  He  had 
cc  alfo  very  .great  fkill  in  mathematicks....  He  was  a  fubtld  and 
"  quick  difputant,  and  would,  feveral  times  put  the  king's 
,"  profeifor  to  a  pum.  Hobbes  of  Malmefbury  would  often 
cc  fay,  that  he  was  like  a  lufty  fighting  fellow,  that  did  drive 
"  hij  enemies  before  him,  but  would  often  give  his  own 
<c  party  imart  back-blows :  and  it  was  the  current  opinion 
"  of  the  univerfity,  that  he  and  Lucius  lord  Falkland,"  who 
by  the  way  was  mr,  Chiiiingworth's  moft  intimate  friend, 
<c  had  fuch  extraordinary  ckar  reafon,  that,  if  the  great  Turk 
"  or  devil  were  to  be  converted,  they  were  able  to  do  it.  He 
cc  was  a  man  of  little  ftature,  but  of  great  foul :  which,  if 
<c  times  had  been  ferene,  and  life  fpared,  might  have  done 
Aftei.  <c  incomparable  fervices  to  the  church  of  England."  But  a 
XQn*  much  greater  than  mr.  Wood,  even  the  great  archbifhop 
Tillotfon,  has  fpoken  of  mr.  Chillingworth  in  the  higheft 
terms  imaginable :  "  I  know  not  how  it  comes  to  pafs,  fays 
d<  that  eminent  prelate,  but  fo  it  is,  that  every  one  that  offers 
cc  to  give  a  reafonable  account  of  his  faith,  and  to  eftablifh 
"  religion  upon  rational  principles,  is  prefently  branded  for 
Jc  a  Socinian  ;  of  which  we  have  a  fad  inftance  in  that  in- 
,'c  comparable  perfon  mr.  Chill ingworth,  the  glory  of  this  age 
and  nation:  who,  for  no  other  cauie  that  I  know  of,  but 
his  worthy  and  fuccefsful  attempts  to  make  chrifHan  religion 
<c  reafdnable,  and  to  difcover  thole  firm  and  folid  foundations, 
upon  which  ouj  faith  is  built,  hath  been  requited  with  this 
66  black  and  odious  character.  But,  if  this  be  Socinianifm, 
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**  for  a    man   to   enquire   into  the  grounds  and  reafons  of 

*c  chriftian  religion,  and  to  endeavour  to  give  a  fatisfaclory 

"  account  why  he  believes  it,  I  know  no  way,  but  that  all 

"  confederate  and  inquiiitive  men,  that  are  above  fancy  and 

"  enthufiafm,  muft  be    either  Socinians  or  atheifts."     The  Sermons, 

great  mr.  Locke  has  alfo  fpoken  of  mr.   Chillingworth   invo]-xi'.p. 

a  manner,  that   does   him  the  higheft  honour.     In  a  fmall 1 

tract,    containing;    Some   thoughts   concerning  reading    and 

n       '  - 

irudy  for  a  gentleman,  after  having  oblervcd  that  the  art 
of  fpeaking  well  confifts  chiefly  in  two  things,  namely,  per- 
fpicuity and  right  reafoning,  and  propofed  dr.  Tillotfon  as  a 
pattern  for  the  attainment  of  the  art  of  fpeaking  clearly,  he 
adds  :  "  Befides  perfpicuity,  there  muft  be  alfo  right  reafoning, 
*c  without  which  perfpicuity  ferves  but  to  expoie  the  fpeaker. 
*'  And  for  attaining  of  this,  I  fhould  propofe  the  conftant 
"  reading  of  Chillingworth,  who  by  his  example  will  teach 
"  both  perfpicuity  and  the  way  of  right  reafoning,  better 
<c  than  any  book  that  I  know :  and  therefore  will  deferve  to 
<c  be  read  upon  that  account  over  and  over  again ;  not  to  fay 
<c  any  thino;  of  his  argument." 

-n  ^  -^  o  o  or  iiir, 

Bifhop  Hare  has  made  the  following  obfervation,  in  regard  Locke's 
to  the  reading  of  our  author  :  u  Mr.  Chillingworth,  fays  he,  Pieces  by 
"  is  certainly  a  s;ood  reafoner,  and  rnav  be  read  with  much    es  Malze' 
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advantage  :  but,  1  rear,  the  reading  or  him  by  young 
<c  divines  hath  had  one  great  inconvenience.  They  fee  little 
"  fhew  of  reading  in  him,  and  from  thence  are  induced  to 
<c  think,  there  is'  no  neceffity  of  learning  to  make  a  good 
"  divine  ;  nay,  that  if  he  had  been  more  a  fcholar,  he  had 
<c  been  a  worfe  reafoner  ;  and  therefore  not  to  ftudy  the 
"  ancient  writers  of  the  church  is  one  ftep  to  the  being  Chil- 
4C  lingworths  themfelves.  I  fear,  I  fay,  the  reading  mr. 
"  Chillingworth  in  their  firft  years  has  had  this  influence, 
cc  to  make  them  think  that  good  parts  and  good  fenfe  would 
"  do  without  learning,  and  that  learning  is  rather  a  prejudice 
tc  than  an  improvement  of  them.  But  'tis  a  great  miftake 
"  to  judge  of  a  man's  learning,  by  the  {hew  that  is  made 
"  of  it.  Mr.  Chillingworth  had  ftudied  hard,  and  digefted 
"  well  what  he  read  ;  and  fo  muft  they  who  hope  to  write 
"  as  well,  and  be  as  much  efteemed."  The  bifhop  has  Scripture 

another   paraoraph,  relating;  to  mr.  Chillingworth,  but  not^indi"ted, 

r  i     •      i  •      r  T    r-  ft,-       11  >from  the  ob- 

quite  io  much  in  his  favour;  1  fuppole,  becauie  the  laws  ofje)a5onsot- 

controverfy  would  not  permit  it :    whereof  a  main  one  is,  lord  hiflu.p 
to  ftick  at   aflerting  nothing,  which  may  help  to  annoy  the  °f  Bangor, 
enemy.     "  As  to  mr.  Chillingworth,  fays  the  bifhop,  he  is 
**  confeffedly  an  exoellent  writer  ;  but  it  may3  I  think,  with 
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,"  great  truth  be  faid,  that  he  was  much  abler  at  pulling 
"  down  than  building  up  ;  towards  which  little  can  be  ex- 
'"  peeled  of  a  man,  who  is  by  his  own  arguments  pufhed 
cc  fo  home,  in  the  defence  he  would  make  of  proteftantifm, 
"  that  he  hath  nothing  left,  but  to  cry  out  the  T  H  E^ 
"  BIBLE.  The  Bible,  I  fay,  the  Bible  is  the  religion  of 
"  proteftants ;  and  fo  fay  all  the  hereticks  and  fchifma- 

Ebid  p-  "i."  ticks  that  ever  were."  -Now  what  is  very  remarkable  in 
J  'the  prefent  cafe,  is,  that  the  bifhop  did  not  difdain  to  bor- 
row this  ftn6ture  upon  mr.  Chillingwortb,  weak  and  un- 
reafonable  as  it  was,  from  .Crefly,  a  famous  convert  to 
the  church  of  Rome  :  who  in  a  piece  published  at  Paris  in 
1647,  and  intitled,  Exomologefis,  or  a1  faithful  narration  of 
the  occafions  and  motives  of  his  converfion,  &c.  fays, 
"  The  general  character  given  of  mr.  Chillingworth  and 
"  his  book  is,  that  he  has  had  better  luck  in  pulling  down 
cc  buildings,  than  raifmg  new  ones; 'and  that  he  has  ma- 

•B. 139,  iothcc  naged  his  fword  much  more  dextroufly  than  his  buckler." 

edic,  ?  Thus,  we  fee,  mr.  Chillingworth  has  'been  charged  by 
proteftant  divines  as  well  as  popiih,  with  pulling  down  old 
buildings  in  a  better  manner,  than  he  could  raife  new  ones, 
only  becauie  he  pulled  down  and  confuted  the  infallibility 
of  the  chuich  of  Rome.  To  which  we  may  apply  the 
anfwer  he  gave  to  mr.  Lewgar,  who  objected  the  fame  thing 
to  him:  "  You  impute  to  me,  fays -he,  that  the  way  I 
ic  take  is  definitive  onjy,  and  that  I  build  nothing.  Which 
"  firft,  is  not  a  fault  ;  for  the  chriftian  religion  is  not  now  to 
i£  be  built :  but  only  I  defire  to  have  the  rubbifh  and  im- 
"  pertinent  lumber  taken  off,  which  you  have  laid  upon 

w^Vmi       "  it,  which  hides  the  elorious  iimplicity  of  it  from  them, 

Htvrgir,  &c. cc  who  other\X'ife  would  embrace  it." 

This  bbje6lion  puts  us  iri  mind  of  another,  that  has 
been  made  to  mr.  Chillingworth  ;  which  is,  that  feeming 
^nconftancy  of  temper  and  judgement,  which  from  a  pro-1 
teftant  mad-  'jiim  to  become  a  papiil,  from  a  papiit  a 
proteftant  again,  and  even  afterwards  to  entertain  fuch  fcru- 
ples  about  his  fecond  converfjon,  as  to  think  it  incumbent 
upon  him  to  re-examine,  with  ftric~t  attention,  the  principles 
of  proteftantifm.  And  to  this  ajfo  he  has  himfelf  given  an 
anfwer,  in  the  following  curious  paiiage  :  ct  I  know  a  man 
"  fay^  he,  fpeaking  of  hirnfelf.  that  of  a  modern  proteftant 
€<  turned  papiil,'  ar?cl  the  day  that  he  did  fo  was  convicted 
in  confcicnce,  that  his  yeftcrdav's  opinion  was  an  error  : 
i(  and  yet  thinks  h^  was  no  fchifmatick  for  fo  doing,  and 

^  defircs  to  be   infcrnied  by  yoiu  mi»  Knott,    whether  or 
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no  he  was  miftaken.  The  fame  man  afterwards,  upon 
better  confideration,  became  a  doubting  papift,  and  of  a 
doubting  papift  a  confirmed  proteftant.  And  yet  this  man 
thinks  himfelf  no  more  to  blame  for  all  thefe  changes, 
than  a  traveller,  who  ufmg  all  diligence  to  find  the  right 
way  to  fome  remote  city,  where  he  had  never  been,  as 
the  party  I  fpeak  of  had  never  been  in  heaven,  did  yet 
miftake  it,  and  after  find  his  error  and  amend  it.  Nay 
he  ftands  upon  his  juftification  fo  far,  as  to  maintain, 
that  his  alterations,  not  only  to  you,  but  alfo  from  you, 
by  God's  mercy,  were  the  moft  fatisfactory  actions  to 
"  himfelf,  that  ever  he  did,  and  the  greateft  victories  that 
46  ever  he  obtained  over  himfelf,  and  his  affections  to  thofe 
"  things,  which  in  this  world  are  moft  precious  :  as  where- 
."  in,  for  God's  fake,  and,  as  he  was  verily  perfuaded,  out  of 
u  love  to  the  truth,  he  went  upon  a  certain  expectation  of 
tc  thole  ineonveniencies,  which  to  ingenuous  natures  are 
<c  of  all  moft  terrible.  So  that  though  there  were  much 
><  weaknefs  in  fome  of  thefe  alterations,  yet  certainly  there 
"  was  no  wickednefs.  Neither  does  he  yield  his  weaknefs 
<c  altogether  without  apology,  feeing  his  deductions  were 
"  rational,  and  out  of  fome  principles  commonly  received 
,<c  by  proteftants  as  well  as  papifts,  and  which  by  his  educa-  Rejl?lon  °F 
"  tion  had  got  pofTeifton  of  his  underftanding."  &°  Qc^nvs' 

It  may  not  be  amifs  juft  to  obferve,  that  befides  our  an- fee.  103, 
thor's  works  already  mentioned,  there  are  extant  fome  other 
pieces  of  his,  in  the  caufe  of  religion  and  loyalty,  never  yet 
printed.  They  are  in  the  library  of  Lambeth,  among;  the 
manufcripts  of  mr.  Henry  Wharton,  purchafed  by  archhifhop 
Teniibn. 

CHRISTINA,  queen  of  Sv/eden,  and  daughter  of 
Guftavus  Aclolphus  the  great,  was  born  upon  the  8th  of 
December  in  the  year  1626  ;  and  has  at  leaft  been  as  famous 
as  her  father  was  before  her.  She  fucceeded  him  in  the  go- 
vernment of  the  kingdom  in  the  year  ,1633,  and  governed 
jt  with  great  v/ifdom  and  prudence  till  the  year  1654  ;  when 
fhe  refigned  it  in  favour  of  her  coufin  Charles  Guftavus. 
£ome  time  before  her  refignation,  Antony  Macedo,  a  jeiu.it, 
was  choien  by  John  IV.  king  of  Portugal,  to  accompany 
the  ambailador  he  fent  into  Sweden  to  queen  Chriftina  j  and 
the  jefuit  pleafed  this  princefs  fo  highly,  that  fhe  fecretly 
opened  to  him  the  defign  fhe  had  of  changing  her  religion. 
She  fent  him  to  Rome,  with  letters  to  the  general  of  the 
icfuits  9  in  which  Ihe  defired?  that  two  of  their  focisty  might 
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be  difpatehed  to  her,  Italians  by  nation,  and  learned  men, 
who  ihouid  take  another  habit,  that  ihe  might  confer  with 
them  at  more  cafe  upon  matters  of  religion.  Her  requeft 
was  granted ;  and  two  jefuits  were  immediately  fent  to  her, 
viz.  Francis  Malines,  divinity  profefibr  at  Turin,  and  Paul 
Cafatus,  profenbr  of  mathematicks  at  Rome,  who  eafdy  ef- 
fected what  Antony  Macedo,  the  firft  confident  of  her  de- 
fign,  had  begun.  She  then  retired  to  Rome  ;  yet  upon  the 
death  of  Charles  Guftavus,  which  happened  in  the  year 
1660,  fhe  returned  to  Sweden,  with  an  intent  to  refume  the 
government.  But  this  could  not  be  admitted,  becaufe  by 
the  laws  and  conftitution  of  the  land,  Roman  catholicks 
are  excluded  from  the  crown  ;  and  therefore  fhe  confirmed 
her  abdication  the  fame  year,  referving  only  the  free  exercife 
of  the  Roman  catholick  religion  for  herfelf,  domefticks,  and 
attendants,  in  cafe  fhe  fhould  afterwards  return  to  Sweden. 
She  did  not  return,  but  died  at  Rome  upon  the  igth  of 
April  in  the  year  1689,  aged  fifty  four. 

She  was  a  woman  of  uncommon  parts,  and  as  uncom* 
mon  learning  ;  for  ihe  underftood  feveral  languages,  and  wa$ 
a  pcrfedt  miftrefs  in  the  belles  lettres.  It  is  faid,  that  fhe 
made  the  Greek  tongue  only  her  diverfion  at  ieifure-hours ; 
and  that  the  reading  of  this  language  and  others  did  not 
keep  her  from  her  ferious  ftudies :  fo  fhe  called,  among 
others,  Tacitus's  hiitory,  fome  pages  of  which  fhe  read 
conftantly  every  day.  There  is  a  letter  of  her's  extant  to  mr. 
Bayle,  which  gives  us  no  fmall  idea  of  her  literary  cha- 
racter. Bayle  had  offended  her,  in  his  Nouvelles  de  la  re- 
publique  des  lettres  for  June  1686,  by  fome  exprefftons 
which  gave  occafion  to  fay,  that  fhe  was  not  altogether  a  good 
catholick  ;  and  the  making  up  this  important  matter  drew  on 
a  correfpondence  between  them  by  letters,  in  one  of  which 
from  Chriftina  there  is  the  following  paflage.  "  But  you 
fhall  not  get  off  fo  cheap  as  you  imagine.  I  will  en- 
join you  a  penance ;  which  is,  that  you  will  henceforth 
take  the  trouble  of  fending  me  all  curious  books,  that 
fhall  be  publifhed  in  Latin,  French,  Spariiih,  or  Italian, 
on  whatever  fubjecl:  or  fcience,  provided  they  are  worthy 
of  being  looked  into.  I  do  not  even  except  romances 
or  fatires ;  and  above  all,  if  there  are  any  books  of  chy- 
miftry,  I  dcfire  you  will  fend  them  to  me  as  foon  as 
"  poffible.  Do  not  forget  likewiie  to  fend  me  your  journal." 
,  Viede  As  delicate  however  as  her  majefty  was  upon  the  fubjecl:  of 
religion,  and  as  llncere  a  convert  as  fhe  was  to  the  church 
of  Rome,  fhe  is  laid  not  to  have  been  over  rigid  in  her 
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life  and  manners  -,  and  it  is  certain,  that  books  have  free;* 
written  of  her  intrigues. 

CHRISTOPHERSON  (JOHN.)  a  learned  Englifti  bi- 

fhop,  Was  a  Lancafhire  man  by  birth,  and  educated  in  St. 
John's-college  Cambridge.  He  was  one  of  the  firft  fellows  Tanner, 
of  Trinity-college  after  its  foundation  by  king  Henry  VIII. 
in  the  year  1546.  Shortly  after  he  became  matter  of  it  j  and 
in  the  year  1554,  was  made  dean  of  Norwich.  In  the  reigm 
of  Edward  VI.  he  lived  abroad  in  a  ftate  of  banifhinent, 
In  which,  as  he  tells  us  in  the  preface  to  his  translation  of 
Philo  Judseus,  he  was  all  the  while  fupported  by  his  college  5 
but  upon  queen  Mary's  fucceeding  to  the  crown,  returned, 
and  was  made  biihop  of  Chichefter.  He  is  faid  to  have  die4 
a  little  before  '..his  queen,  and  to  have  been  buried  in  Chrift 
church  London  upon  the  28th  of  December  in  the  year 
15585  though  Tanner  makes  it  a  queftion,  whether  he  was 
not  buried  in  Trinity-college  chapel  in  Cambridge,  becaufe 
in  his  will,  which  was  proved  the  Qth  of  February  in  the 
year  1562,  he  leaves  his  body  to  be  buried  on  the  fouth 
iide  of  the  altar  of  the  faid  chapel. 

He  tranflated  Philo  Judaeus  into  Latin,  and  alfo  the  ec- 
clefiaftical  hiftories  of  Eufebius,  Socrates,  Sozomcn,  Evagrius, 
and  Theodoret  ;  but  his  tranilations  are  very  defective.    Va- 
lefius  fays,  that  in  comparifon   with  Runnus  and  Mufculus, 
who  had  tranflated  the  ecclefiaftical  hiftorians  before  him,  he 
may  be  reckoned  a  diligent  and   learned  man  ;  but  yet  that 
he  is  far  from  deferving  the  character  of  a  good  tranflator : 
that  his  ftile  is  impure  and  full  of  barbarifms  ;  that  his  pe- 
riods are  long  and  perplexed  ;  that  he  has   frequently  acled 
the  commentator,    rather  than  the  tranflator;    that  he  has 
enlarged  and  retrenched  at  pleafure ;  that  he  has  tranfpofed 
the  fenfe  oftimes,  and  has  not  always  preferved  the  diftincl:ion 
even  of  chapters.     The  learned  Huetius  has  palTed  the  fame 
cenfure  on  him  in  his  book  De  interpretatione.    Hence  it  is,  Vales.  Prae 
that  all  thofe,   who  have  followed  ChriRopherfon   as    their  frt.adEufeb. 
guide  in  ecclcfiaitical  antiquity,  and  depended  implicitly  upon 
his  verfions,  have  often  been  led  to  commit  great  faults ;  and 
this  has  happened  not  feldom  to  Baronjus  among  others. 

! 

CKRYSIPPUS,    a  celebrated  ftoick  philofopher,   was 
born  at  Soli,  a  dty  of  Cilicia  ;  and  was  not   Zeno's   difci- ^vrabo'  hb> 
pie,  as  fome  have  faid,  but  the  difciple  of  Cleanthes,  Zeno's 
fucceffor.     He  had  a  very  acute  genius,  and  wrote  a  great 
many  books  5  above  feven  hundred  and  five,  a$  we  are  told, 
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feveral  of  which  belonged  to  logick  •>  for  he  applied  himfclf 

with  great  care  to  cultivate  and  improve  that  part  of  philo- 

fophy.     Valerius  Maximus  relates,  that  he  began  his  thirty- 

ninth  book  of  logick,    when  he    was   fourfcore  years   old  : 

Lib.  viu.  c.  and  Lucian,    who    fought   out    abfurdities    for  the   fake  of 

7-  laughing  at  them,  could  not   forbear  ridiculing  the  logical 

In  vit.        fubtleties  of  this  philofopher.     The  great  number  of  books 

Airaione,     nc  compofed  will  not  appear  fo  furprifmg,  if  it  be  confider- 

ed,  that  his  manner  was,  to   write  feveral  times  upon  the 

snemppus.  .  r  .          i  .     i        , 

lame   lubject  ;  to  let  down  whatever  came  into  his  head  ;  to 

take  little  pains  in,  correcting  his  works  ;  to  crowd  them  with 

nw,  T  ,    .an  infinite  number  of  quotations  :  add  to   all  thefe  circum- 

t-f.og.  juacru  i    i        •  I    i  •'      j 

ittviu  nances.,  that  he  was  very  laborious,  and  lived  to  a  great 
age.  He  was  a  very  little  man  ;  but  the  opinion  he  had 
of  himfelf  was  not  little.  He  ufed  to  fay  often  to  Cleanthes, 
<c  fhew  me  but  the  doctrines  ;  that  is  fufficient  for  me,  and 
"  all  I  want;  I  fhall  find  the  proofs  of  them  myfelf."  A 
perfon  afked  him  one  day,  whom  he  fhould  chufe  for  a 
tutor  to  his  fon  ?  "  Me,  anfwered  Chryfippus  ;  for,  if  I 
<c  knew  any  body  more  learned  than  myfelf,  I  would  go  and 

•7   -;  4i  ftudy  under  him."  There  is  another  apophthegm  of  his 

pr.eferved,  which  does  him  much  more  honour,  than  either  of 
thefe  ;  and  therefore  we  hope  it  is  not  fpurious.  Being  told, 
that  fome  perfons  fpoke  ill  of  him,  "  it  is  no  matter,  faid 
^  he,  I  will  live  fo,  that  they  fhall  not  be  believed." 

The  ftoicks  com  plained,  as  Cicero  relates,  that  Chry- 
1.  iv.  flppus  had  collected  fo  many  arguments,  in  favour  of  the 
fceptical  hypothecs,  that  he  could  not  afterwards  anfwer 
them  himfelf-,  and  had  thus  furnifhed  Carneades  their  an- 
tagonift  with  weapons  agairift  them.  This  has  been  im- 
puted to  his  vanity,  which  tranfported  him  to  fuch  a  degree, 
thit  he  made  no  fcruple  of  facrificmg  the  maxims  and  doc- 
trines of  his  feet,  for-  the  fake  of  difplaying  the  fubtlety 
of  his  own  private  conceits.  The  glory  which  he  expect- 
ed, if  he  could  but  make  men  fay,  that  he  had  improved 
upon  Arccfilaus  himfelf,  and  had  exprefTed  the  objections 
of  the  academicks  in  a  much  flronger  manner  than  he,  was 
his  only  aim.  Thus  we  may  fee  writers  in  all  ages,  who 
care  not  a  jot  what  becomes  of  rrafon,  truth,  religion, 
&c.  if  they  can  but  gain  the  reputation  of  being  men,  who 
found  out  new  and  untrodden  roads,  and  new  methods  of 
attacking  and  defending.  Jn  the  mean  time,  the  ftoicks 
might  more  juftly  have  complained  of  him,  for  maintaining 
feveral  doctrines,  which  mio-ht  render  their  feet  odious  :  for 

'  *  ^ 

did  not  fcruple  to  ajTcrt,   that  it  was  lawful  for  a  father 
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to  lie  with  his  daughter,  a  fon  with  his  mother,  a  brother 
with  his  fifter  ;  and  that  men  ought  to  eat  the  bodies  of  the 
dead.     Moft  of  the  contradictions    and    abfurd    paradoxes, 
which  Plutarch   imputes   to  the  ftoicks,    and  for  which  he 
is  very  fevere  upon   them,    are  taken   from   the  works    of 
Chryfippus.     Plutarch  charges  him  with   making   God   the 
author  of  fin ;  and  no  wonder ;  for  his  very  definition  of  JjjjJ1 
God,  as  it  is  preferved  by  Cicero,  fhews,  that  he  did  not  di- 
ftinguifh  the  deity  from  the  univerfe  :  fo  that,  if  he  reafoned  De  nat-  dci 
confiftently,  he  could  not  but  make  God  the  author  both    u  c*  l& 
of  moral  and  natural  evil.     He   thought   the  Gods   mortal, 

O 

and  even  afferted,  that  they  would  really  periih  in  the  con- 
flagration of  the  world  :  and,  though  he  excepted  Jupiter, 
yet  he  thought  him  liable  to  change.  He  wrote  a  book  con- 
cerning the  amours  of  Jupiter  and  Juno,  which  abounded 
with  fo  many  obfcene  pafiages,  that  it  was  loudly  exclaim- 
ed againft.  Diogenes  Laertius  tells  us,  that  "  in  his  book 
"  concerning  the  ancient  phiilologers,  he  feigns  very 
"  fhameful  ftories,  relating  to  Jupiter  and  Juno  ;  and  fpends 
"  fix  hundred  lines  in  fpeaking,  what  none  but  the  moft 
"  immodeft  men  would  fpeak.  He  relates  a  ftory,  as  they 
"  fay,  which,  though  he  praifes  it  as  being  natural,  is  yet 
"  fo  impudent,  that  it  becomes  common  proftitutes  rather 
cc  than  deities  :  and  indeed  -it  has  been  omitted  by  thofe, 
<c  who  wrote  upon  pictures.  Why  mould  I  relate,  fays 
*'  Origen,  the  abfurd  ftories  of  the  Greeks  concerning  the 
ic  Gods,  which  are  mameful  both  in  themfelves,  and  when 
"  they  are  allegorized  ?  fince  Chryfippus  of  Soli,  who  is 
<£  reckoned  to  have  railed  the  reputation  of  the  ftoick  phi- 
"  lofophers  very  high,  by  the  many  books  he  wrote,  ex- 
*c  plained  a  picture  at  Samos,  in  which  Juno  was  reprefent-  ContTa 
<c  ed  with  Jupiter  in  a  very  unbecoming  pofture."  Celfum, 

It  is  therefore  eafy  to  guefs,  that  the  ftoicks  had  not  much  1-b. iv- 
reafon  to  be  pleafed  with  his  writings :  for,  as  he  was  a 
confiderable  man  among  them,. ..fo  confiderable,  as  to  efta- 
blifh  it  into  a  proverb,  that,  "  if  it  had  not  been  for  Chry- 
66  fippus,  the  porch  had  never  beer*,"...  it  gave  people  a  pre- 
tence to  charge  the  whole  body  with  the  errors  of  fo  illu- 
ftrious  a  member  of  it.  Accordingly  wre  find,  that  the  ce- 
lebrated authors  among  the  ftoicks,  fuch  as  Seneca,  Epictetus, 
Arrian,  though  they  fpeak  very  highly  of  Chryfippus,  yet 
do  it  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  to  let  us  fee,  that  they  did  not 
at  the  bottom  cordially  efteem  and  reverence  him.  There 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  any  objection  brought  againft 
his  morals.  It  is  faid,  that  the  only  fervant  he  kept  was  an 
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old  woman ;  fo  that  we  will  prefumc  he  was  chafte.  He  was 
alfo  fober  and  temperate.  We  have  obferved  already,  that 
he  applied  himfelf  much  to  dialec~ticks  5  but  the  progrefs  he 
made  in  it  did  not  contribute  in  the  leaft  to  improve  his 
ftile.  Dionyfius  of  HalicarnafTus  quotes  him  as  an  inftance 
to  prove,  that  thofe  authors,  who  are  perfectly  well  (killed 
in  logick,  do  not  well  obferve  the  rules  of  grammar,  con- 
cerning the  lituation  of  words.  "  Let  it  be  fufficient,  fays 
"  that  critick,  to  inftance  in  Chryfippus  the  ftoick.  No  one 
"  has  treated  of  dialedticks  better  and  with  more  accuracy 
cc  than  he ;  nor  is  there  any  man,  who  has  put  his  words 
"  into  a  worfe  lituation."  This  inaccuracy  of  ftile  however 
verborum,  is  not  fo  furprifmg,  as  to  find  this  philofopher  himfelf  de- 
ftroying  the  foundations  of  that  very  fcience,  which  he  had 
cultivated  with  fo  much  care.  "  BeKeve  our  friends  the 
"  ftoicks,  fays  Plutarch,  when  they  affert,  that  it  was  not 
"  by  chance,  but  by  a  divine  providence,  that  nature  de- 
cc  figning  to  turn  every  thing  upfide  down,  that  relates  to 
"  human  life,  brought  forth  Chryfippus ;  no  body  being 
<c  more  proper  for  that  defign  than  he.  But,  as  Cato  faid 
"  of  Julius  Caefar,  that  none  before  him  ever  confpired 
<c  againft  the  ftate,  when  fober  and  in  his  fenfes ;  fo  this 
*c  man  endeavours  with  the  utmoft  ftrength  and  accuracy 
<c  to  overthrow  certainty....  For  does  not  a  man  overthrow 
"  all  kind  of  demonftration  and  all  certainty,  when  he 
"  maintains,  that  fuch  proportions  as  oonfift  of  inconfift- 
"  ent  terms,  are  not  falfe ;  or,  that  a  fyliogifm,  the  pre- 
<c  mifes  of  which  are  true,  and  the  inference  well  drawn, 
w  may  yet  have  its  confequence  falfe  ?... Since  therefore 
*c  Chrynppus's  dialeclicks  overturn  and  deftroy  their  own 
<c  parts  and  principles,  what  other  principle  can  they  allow-; 
"  but  fuch  as  mav  be  fufpecled  of  error  ?  For  who  can  be- 
<c  lieve  the  fuperftructure  to  lie  firm  and  lafting,  when  the 
"  very  foundations  are  fo  loofe  and  unfettled  ?  And  what 
<c  certainty  can  there  be,  when  there  is  fuch  a  confufion 
"  and  fo  many  doubts  ?" 

Upon  the  v»7hole,  Chi*yfippus  was  an  univerfal  fcholar ; 
being  perfec"tly  acquainted  with  mythology,  with  the  anci- 
ent and  modern  poets,  with  hiftory,  &c.  He  wrote  upon 
almoft  every  fubjecl:,  and  even  condescended  to  give  rules 
for  the  education  of  children.  Quintilian  has  preferved 
fome  of  his  maxims  upon  this  point.  He  ordered  the  nurfes 
to  fing  a  certain  kind  of  fongs,  and  advifed  them  to  chufe 
the  moft  modeft.  He  wifhed.  that,  if  it  were  poifible,  chil- 
dren might  be  nurfcd  by  none  but  learned  women.  He 

would 
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would  have  children  be  three  years  under  the  care  of  their 
nurfes  ;  and  that  the  nurfes  fhould  begin  to  inftruit  them 
without  waiting  till  they  were  older :  for  he  was  not  of 
the  opinion  of  thofe,  who  thought  the  age  of  feven  years 
foon  enough  to  begin.  Some  authors  relate,  that  Chry-  inftit.  ora- 
fippus  ufed  to  take  hellebore,  in  order  to  increafe  the  ftrength  tor,  lib,  iv, 
of  his  genius.  The  manner  of  his  death  is  differently  re- 
lated. Some  affirm,  that  being  in  the  odaeum,  a  kind  of 
publick  theatre  at  Athens,  his  difciples  called  him  away  to 
facrince  j  and  that,  thereupon  taking  a  draught  of  wine, 
he  was  immediately  feized  by  a  vertigo,  of  which  at  the  end 
of  five  days  he  died.  Others  report,  that  he  died  of  ex- 
ceflive  laughter  :  that,  feeing  an  afs  eat  figs,  he  bid  hi$ 
woman  offer  it  fome  wine,  and  thereat  fell  into  fuch 
extremity  of  laughter,  that  it  killed  him.  The  former  of 
thefe  accounts  may  be  true  ;  the  latter  is  ridiculous, 

He  died  in  the  hundred  and  forty  third  olympiad  ;  and 
had  a  monument  erected  to  him  among  thofe  of  the  illu- 
ftrious  Athenians.  His  ftatue  was  to  be  feen  in  the  Cera- 
micus ;  which  was  a  place  near  Athens,  where  they,  who 
had  been  killed  in  the  war,  were  buried  at  the  expence  of  Diog<  far, 
the  publick.  He  accepted  the  freedom  of  the  city  of  Athens, 
which  neither  Zeno  nor  Cleanthes  had  done  ;  and  is  cen- 
Cured  for  it,  but  without  much  reafon,  by  Plutarch. 

CHRYSOLORAS,  (£MANUEL)  one  of  thofe  learned 
men  in  the  fourteenth  century,  who  brought  the  Greek  lan- 
guage and  literature  into  the  weft,  was  born  at  Conftan- 
tinople,    as  is  fuppofed,  about  the  year    1355.     He   was   aHod    . 
man  of  considerable  rank,  and  defcended  from  fo  ancient  a  Gr*c4s  i 
family,    that  his  anceftors  are  faid  to  have  removed  with  ftri bus, 
Conftantine  from  Rome  to  Byzantium.     He   was  fent  am-p'I2f&c* 
baffador  into    Europe  by  the  emperor  John  Palasologus   to 
follicit  afliftance  againft  the  Turks,  and  was  here   in  Eng- 
land   in   the  reign  of  our  king  Richard  II.     In  an  epiftle, 
which   he   wrote   at  Rome    to    the    emperor,    containing 
a  comparifon   of  ancient  and  modern  Rome,  he  fays,  that 
he  was  two  years  before  at  London  with  his  retinue.   When 
he  had  finrfhed  this  embafTy  in  fomewhat  more  than  three 
years,  he  returned  toConftantinople;  but  afterwards,  whether 
through  fear  of  the  Turks,  or  for  the  fake  of  propagating 
the  Greek  learning,    left  it    again,    and  came  back    into 
Italy.     This   he   is    fuppofed  to  have  done  about  the  year 
1391.     He  taught   Greek    at   Florence    three    years,    and 
had   the  celebrated  Leonard  Aretin  for  his  fchoiar.    From 
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Florence  he  went  to  Milan,  at  the  command  of  his  empercn 
who  was  come  into  Italy,  and  refided  in  that  city  ;  and 
while  he  was  here,  Galeatius,  the  duke  of  Milan,  prevail^ 
ed  with  him  to  accept  the  Greek  profeflbrfhip  in  the  uni- 
verfity  of  Ticinum,  which  had  lately  been  founded  by  his 
father.  This  he  held  till  the  death  of  Galeatius,  and 
then  removed  to  Venice  on  account  of  the  wars,  which  im- 
mediately followed.  Between  the  years  1406  and  1409,  he 
went  to  Rome,  upon  an  invitation  from  Leonard  Aretin,- 
who  had  formerly  been  his  fcholar,  but  was  then  fecretary 
to  pope  Gregory  XII.  In  the  year  1413,  he  was  fent  into 
Germany  by  pope  Martin  V.  embaflador  to  the  emperor 
Sigifmund,  along  with  cardinal  Zarabella,-  in  order  to  fix 
upon  a  place  for  holding  a  general  council  ;  and  Chryfoloras 
and  the  cardinal  fixed  upon  Conftance.  Afterwards  he  re- 
turned to  his  own  emperor  at  Conftantinople,  by  whom  he 
was  fent  embaflador  with  others  to  the  council  of  Con- 
ftance  ;  but  a  few  days  after  the  opening  of  the  council, 
he  died.  His  death  happened  upon  the  I5th  of  April  in 
the  year  1415.  He  was  buried  at  Conftance  ;  and  a  hand- 
fome  monument  was  erected  over  him,  with  this  infer iptiori' 
upon  it  by  his  fcholar  Poggius. 

Hie  eft  Emanuel  fitus, 
Sermonis  decus  Attici : 
Qui  dum  quaerere  opem  patfiae 
Affii£be  ftuderet,  hue  iit. 
Res  belle  cecidit  tuis 
Votis,  Italia;  hie  tibi 
fcinguae  reftituit  decus 
Atticae  ante  reconditae. 
Res  belle  cecidit  tuis 
V  otis,  Emanuel ;  folo 
Confecutus  in  Italo 
/Eternum  decus  es,  tibi 
Quale  Grascia  non  dedit, 
Bello  perdita  Graecia. 

C  H  R  Y  S  O  S  TOM  (JOHN)  fo  called  from  his  eloquence, 
was  born  at  Antioch  of  a  noble  family  about  the  year  354, 
His  father  Secundus  dying  when  he  was  very  young,  the 
care  of  his  education  was  left  to  his  mother  Anthufa,  He 
was  defigned  at  firft  for  the  bar  j  and  was  lent  to  learn 
rhetorick  under  Libanius,  who  was  a  very  eminent  man  in 
His  profefHon.  But  he  foon  quitted  all  thoughts  of  this,, 
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and  betook  himfelf  to  the  ftudy  of  the  Chriftian  religion. 
He  put  himfelf  firft  under  the  management  of  Meletius  of 
Antioch,  in  whole  houfe  he  lodged  for  three  years,  and 
from  whom  he  learnt  the  rudiments  of  chriftianity  ;  and 
then  applied  to  Carterius  and  Diodorus,  who  taught  him  the 
literal  way  of  expounding  the  fcriptures.  He  was  after- 
wards baptized  by  Meletius,  and  ordained  by  that  bifhop  to 
be  a  reader  in  the  church  of  Antioch.  While  he  was  yet 
young,  he  formed  a  refolution  of  entering  upon  a  monafnck 
life,  which,  in  fpite  of  all  remonftrances  from  his  mother 
he  purfued.  For,  about  the  year  374,  he  betook  himfelf  to 
the  neighbouring  mountains,  where  he  lived  four  years  with 
an  ancient  hermit ;  then  he  retired  to  a  more  fecret  part 
of  the  defert,  and  fhut  himfelf  up  in  a  cave,  in  which  mi- 
ferable  fituation  he  fpent  two  whole  years  more  :  till  at 
length,  worn  out  almoft  by  continual  watchings,  fadings, 
and  other  feverities,  he  was  forced  to  return  to  Antioch  to 
his  old  way  of  living. 

He  was  ordained  deacon  by  Meletius  in  the  year  381, 
and  now  began  to  compofe  and  publifh  many  of  his  pieces, 
fuch  as  thole  De  facerdotio,  de  providentia  ad  flagyrium 
monachum,  and  fome  others,  adverfus  Judasos,  Gentiles, 
&c.  Five  years  after  he  was  ordained  a  prieft  by  Flavian, 
which  office  he  adorned  fo  very  highly,  and  acquitted  him- 
felf in  with  fo  much  reputation  and  credit,  that  upon  the 
death  of  Ne£r,arius  bifhop  of  Constantinople,  which  hap- 
pened in  the  year  397,  he  was  unanimoufly  pitched  upon 
to  fill  that  lee.  The  emperor  Arcadius  however  was  obliged 
to  employ  all  his  authority,  and  even  to  ufe  fome  ftratagem, 
before  he  could  feduce  Chryfoilom  from  the  place  of  his 
nativity  Antioch,  where  he  was  held  in  fo  much  admiration 
and  eiteem.  He  fent  in  the  mean  time  a  mandate  to  Theo- 
philus  bifhop  of  Alexandria,  to  come  and  confecrate  Chry- 
ibftom  bifhop  of  Conftantinople ;  which  was  done  in  the  year 
398,  notwithftanding  the  fecret  and  envious  attempts  ofTheo- 
philus  to  prevent  it.  But  Chryfoftom  was  no  iboner  at 
the  head  of  the  church  of  Conirantinople,  than  that  fiery 
zeal  and  ardor,  for  which  he  was  afterwards  famous,  began 
to  be  very  troubiefome.  There  is  no  doubt,  that  he  adted 
upon  principle,  and  therefore  he  has  a  right  to  be  deemed 
an  hcneft  man :  but  he  was  ftifr  and  inflexible  in  his  man- 
ners ;  cbfHnate  in  not  conforming  to  the  ways  of  the  worldj 
even  in  cuftoms  which  were  univerfally  thought  innocent; 
and  refolutely  bent  upon  making,  if  poflible,  a  general  re- 
formation of  manners.  With  this  difpofition  he  fell  firft 
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upon  the  clergy,  as  the  propereft  order  to  begin  with ; 
and  next  attacked  the  laity,  but  fefpecially  the  courtiers, 
whom  he  loon  made  his  enemies.  Nor  was  his  zeal  con- 
fined altogether  within  the  precincfo  of  Conftantinople ;  it 
extended  to  foreign  parts,  as  appears  from  his  caufing  to  be 
demolimed  the  temples  of  fome  falfe  gods,  yet  Handing  m 
•  Phoenicia. 

In  the  year  400,  he  went  into  Afia,  at  the  requeft  of 
the  clergy  of  Ephefus  ;  and  fettled  fome  diforders,  which 
had  been  occafioned  in  that  church,  by  the  turbulent  and 
unquiet  fpirit  of  its  managers.  But  while  he  was  here, 
a  cabal,  it  feems,  was  plotting  againft  him  at  home.  For 
Severian  bifhop  of  Gabala,  to  whom  Chryfoftom  had  com- 
mitted the  care  of  his  church  in  his  ab fence,  had  taken 
great  pains  to  infmuate  himfelf  into  the  favour  of  the  no- 
bility and  people,  at  Chryfoftom's  expence  and  to  his  dif- 
advantage.  He  had  even  formed  a  confederacy  againft:  him 
With  his  old  adverfary,  Theophilus  of  Alexandria  ;  to  which 
confederacy  the  emprefs  Eudoxia  had  made  herfelf  a  party, 
for  the  fake  of  revenging  fome  liberties,  which  Chryfoftom 
had  taken  in  reproving  her.  By  her  intrigues  and  manage- 
ment chiefly,  the  emperor  was  prevailed  upon  to  call  Theo- 
philus from  Alexandria,  in  order  to  bring  Chryfoftom  to  a 
trial,  and  have  him  depofed  from  his  bifhoprick.  Theo- 
philus, who  wanted  nothing  but  an  opportunity  to  ruin 
Chryfoftom,  came  immediately  to  Constantinople,  and  brought 
feveral  Egyptian  bimops  with  him.  Thole  of  Afia  alfo> 
whom  Chryfoftom  had  depofed  for  the  tumults  they  raifed 
at  Ephefus,  appeared  upon  this  occafion  at  Conftantinople 
againfl  him.  Theophilus  now  anived  ;  but,  inftead  of 
taking  up  his  quarters  with  his  brother  Chryfoftom  as  was- 
ufual,  he  had  apartments  allotted  him  in  the  emprefs's  pa- 
lace. Here  he  called  a  council,  and  appointed  judges  ;  but 
Chryfoftom  excepted  againft  the  judges,  and  refufed  to  ap- 
pear before  the  council :  declaring  that  he  was  not  account- 
able to  ftrangers  for  any  fuppofed  mifdemeanor,  but  only 
to  the  bifhops  of  his  own  and  the  neighbouring  provinces. 
Theophilus  neverthelefs  held  a  fynod  of  bi(hops>  where  he 
fummoned  Chryfoftom  to  appear,  to  anfwer  to  twenty  nine 
articles  of  accufation,  which  had  there  been  preferred  againft 
him.  But  Chryfoftom  fent  three  bimops  and  two  priefts 
to  acquaint  Theophilus  and  his  fynod,  that  though  he  was 
very  ready  to  fubmit  himfelf  to  the  judgment  of  thofe,  who 
fhould  be  regularly  afTernbled,  and  have  a  legal  right  to 
judge  hirr^  yet  he  abfolutely  refufed  to  be  judged  by  him 
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and  his  fynod.  This  refufal  he  perfifted  in  four  feveral  times; 
upon  which  they  depofed  him. 

This  happened  about  the  beginning  of  the  year  403. 
The  news  of  Chryfoftom's  depofition  was  no  fooner  fpread 
about  Conftantinople,  than  all  the  city  was  in  an  uproar. 
The  emperor  had  ordered  him  to  be  baniihed  :  the  people 
were  determined  to  keep  him  from  it  by  force.  In  three 
days  however,  to  prevent  any  further  difturbance,  he  fur- 
rendered  hirnfelf  to  thofe,  who  had  orders  to  feize  him,  and 
was  condu6ted  by  them  to  a  fmali  town  in  Bythinia,  which 
was  appointed  for  the  refidence  of  his  banimment.  His 
departure  made  the  people  more  outrageous  than  ever:  they 
prayed  the  emperor,  that  he  might  be  recalled  :  they  even 
threatened  him  :  and  Eudoxia  was  fo  frightened  with  the 
tumult,  that  me  herfelf  follicited  for  it.  He  was  immedi- 
ately recalled,  and  now  all  his  troubles  feemed  to  be  at  an 
end  :  but,  alas  !  new  troubles  were  coming  on,  new  ftorms 
were  rifmg  againft  him.  The  emprefs,  about  the  latter  end 
of  this  year,  had  erected  a  ftatue  near  the  church ;  and  the 
people,  to  do  honour  to  her,  had  celebrated  the  publick  games 
before  it.  This  Chryfoftom  thought  indecent ;  and  the 
fire  of  his  zeal,  far  from  being  extinguifhed  by  his  late 
misfortunes,  urged  him  to  preach  againft  thofe  who  were 
concerned  in  it.  His  difcourfe  provoked  the  emprefs,  who 
Hill  retained  her  old  enmity  to  "him;  and  made  her  refolve 
once  more  to  have  him  depofed  from  his  bifhoprick.  Some 
fay,  that  the  faint  irritated  her  highnefs  not  a  little,  as  foon 
as  he  was  apprifed  of  her  machinations  againft  him,  by  be- 
ginning one  of  his  fcrmons  with  thefe  remarkable  words  : 
*'  Behold  the  furious  Herodjas,  infifting  to  have  the  head  cf 
"  John  Baptift  in  a  charger."  Be  this  as  it  will,  a  fynod  of 
bifhops  was  immediately  aiTembled,  who  made  very  fh_>rt 
work  of  depofmg  Chryfoftom  ;  fmce,  as  they  alledged,  he 
flood  already  depofed  by  virtue  of  the  former  frntence  given 
againft  him;  which,  they  faid,  had  never  bee:,  reverfed, 
nor  himfelf  re-eftabliihed  in  his  fee,  in  that  legd  and  or- 
derly manner  which  the  canons  required.  In  con.f  quence 
of  that  judgment  therefore,  the  emperor  forbad  him  to  enter 
the  church  any  more,  and  ordered  him  to  be  banifhed.  His 
followers  and  adherents  were  now  inrulted  and  perfecuted 
by  the  foldiery,  and  ftjgmatifed  particularly  by  the  nick- 
name of  Johannites.  He  had,  it  is  true,  a  ftrong  party 
among  the  people,  who  loved  and  admired  him  to  the  laft 
degree,  and  would  now  have  even  armed  themfelves  in  his 
defence  :  but  he  chofe  rather  to  fpend  the  remainder  cf  his 
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days  in  banifhmenjtv,  than  be  the  unhappy  caufe  of  a  civil 
war  to  his  country  j  and  therefore  furreaaered  himfelf  a  fe- 
cond  time  to  thofi1,  who  were  to  have  the  care  of  him. 

He  ftt  out  on  the  2.oth  of  June  in  the  year  404,  under  a 
guard  of  foldiers  to  Nicca;  where  he  did  not  make  any  long 
itay,  but  p-irfued  his  journey  to  Cucufus,  the  deftined  place 
of  his  banimment,  at  which  he  arrived  in  the  month  of  Sep- 
tember. It  is  remarkable,  that  on  the  very  day  that  Chry- 
iolom  left  Constantinople,  the  great  church  was  fet  on  fire, 
and  burnt,  together  with  the  palace,  which  almoft:  adjoined  to 
it,  entirely  to  the  ground.  The  fame  year  there  fell  hail-ftones 
of  an  extraordinary  fize,  that  did  cnnfiderable  damage  to  the 
town:  which  calamity  was  alfo  followed  by  the  death  of  the 
cmprefs  Eudoxia.  All  thefe  accidents  were  confidered  by  the 
jortizans  of  Chryfoftorn,  as  fo  many  judgments  from  heaven 
upon,  the  place;  to  avenge,  as  they  never  fail  to  fancy  in 
fuch  cafes,  the  injurious  treatment  it  had  fhewn  to  the  faint. 
Very  abfurdly  fure,  if  not  very  impioufly  :  as  if  the  reafon  of 
fiich  events  were  not  cafily  to  be  explained  by  natural  caufesj 
or,  as  if  the  high  Majefty  of  heaven  was  concerned,  upon 
every  flight  and  frivolous  occafion,  to  interpofe  itfelf  in  our 
petty  fquabblcs  here  below. 

Cucufus  \vas  a  city  of  Armenia,  whofe  fituation  was  re- 
markably barren,,  unpleafant,  wild,  and  inhofpitable :  fo  that 
Chrvfoitom  was  obliged  to  change  his  place  of  relidence  fre- 
quently, on  account  of  the  incunions,  which  were  made  by 
the  barbarous  nations  around  it.  He  did  not  however  nc- 
gleclhis  epifcopal  functions;  but  fcnt  forth  prieftsand  monks 
to  preach  the  gofpel  to  the  Goths  and  Perfians,  and  to  take 
care  of  the  churches  of  Armenia  and  Phoenicia.  But  his 
enemies,  not  yet  fctiated  with  revenge,  did  not  iuOer  him 
to  remain  long  even  in  this  fituation,  wretched  as  it  was : 
but  prevailed  with  the  emperor  to  have  him  fcnt  to  Pityus,  a 
nioft  defert/e^ion  of  Pontuis,  which  is  upon  the  borders  of 
the  Euxine  lea.  But  the  fatigue  of  travelling,  and  the  hard 
ufage  he  nut  wkh  from  the  foldiers,  who  were  conducting 
him  thither,  had  fuch  an  efleci  on  him,  that  he  was  feized 
.  wkh  a  violent  fever,  and  died  in  a  few  hours.  His  death 
happened  in  the  year  417,  and  was  revealed  to  him,  as 
feme  wrircrs  would  perfuade  us,  a  little  before  in  a  dream. 
Afterwards  the  weftern  and  eaftern  churches  were  divided 
about  him:  the  former  holding  him  in  great  veneration, 
while  the  latter  confidered  him  as  a  bifhop  excommunicated. 
But  the  death  of  Arcadius  happening  about  five  months  af- 
ttv,  the  eaftern  churches  grew  foftened  by  degrees,  and  more 
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and  more  inclined  to  do  juftice  to  his  memory  :  and  it  is  cer- 
tain, that  about  thirty  years  after,  his  bones  were  removed 
to  Conftantinople,  and  depofited  in  the  temple  of  the  holy 
apoftles,  with  all  the  pomp  and  folemnity  imaginable.  The 
v/orks  of  this  father  are  very  voluminous,  and  have  been  col- 
lected in  feveral  editions :  the  befr.  of  which  is  that  publifhed 
at  Paris,  under  the  care  and  infpeclion  of  Bernard  Montfau- 
con,  a  Benedictine  monk,  in1  the  year  1718. 

CHUBB  (THOMAS)  was  born  at  Eafl-Harnham,  a  fmall 
village  near  Salifbury,  en  Michaelmas  day  in  the  year  1679. 
His  father,  a  maltfter,  dying  when  he  was  very  young,  and 
the  widow  having  thr~e  more  children  to  maintain  by  her  la- 
bour, he  received  no  other  education,  than  being  inftru6fced 
to  read,  and  write  an  ordinary  hand.  At  fifteen  years  of 
age,  he  was  put  apprentice  to  a  glover  in  Salifbury;  and 
when  his  apprenticemip  was  expired,  continued  for  a  time  to 
icrve  his  mailer  in  the  capacity  of  a  journeyman.  But  glove- 
making  being  prejudicial  to  his  eyes,  which  it  feems  were  al- 
ways weak,  he  was  admitted  by  a  tallow-chandler,  an  inti- 
mate friend  of  his,  as  a  companion  and  fharer  with  him  in 
his  own  bufmefs:  and  thus  in  his  younger  days,  obtained 
an  honefl  livelihood  by  his  labour.  In  the  mean  time  be- 
ing a  man  of  uncommon  natural  parts,  and  fond  of  reading, 
he  employed  all  his  intervals  of  leifure  to  acquire  fuch  know- 
ledge, as  could  be  acquired  from  Englifh  books;  for  Latin, 
Greek,  or  any  of  the  learned  languages  he  always  remained 
a  ftf  anger  to.  Hence  he  became  tolerably  verfed  in  mathe- 
maticks,  geography,  and  many  other  branches  of  fcience. 

But  divinity  above  all  was  his  favourite  ftudy;  and  it  is 
faid,  that  a  little  fociety  was  formed  at  Salifbury,  under  the 
management  and  direction  of  mr.  Chubb,  for  the  fake  of  de- 
bating upon  religious  iubjects.  Here  the  fcriptures  are  re- 
ported to  have  been  read  under  the  guidance  of  feme  com- 
mentator; and  every,  man  delivered  his  fentiments  upon  all 
points  freely,  and  without  refcrve.  About  this  time  the 
controverfy  upon  the  Trinity  was  carried  on  very  warmly  be- 
tween Clarke  and  Waterland ;  and  falling  under  the  cogni- 
zance of  this  theological  ailemhly,  mr.  Chubb,  at  the  requeft 
of  the  members,  drew  up  and  arranged  his  fentiments  about 
it,  in  a  kind  of  diiFertation  :  which,  after  it  had  undere;cn2 
fome  correction,  appeared  to  the  world  under  the  title  of  The 
fupremacy  of  the  Father  ailerted,  &c.  A  production  of  a  li- 
terary nature  from  one  of  a  mean  and  illiberal  education  will 
always  create  wonder;  and  more  efpecially,  when  it  is  ac- 
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companied  with  any  degree  of  fucceis.  This  pieQe  of  mr. 
Chubb  (hewed  great  talents  in  reaibning,  as  well  as  great 
prKpicuity  and  correctnefs  in  writing  ;  fo  that  he  began  to 
be  eonfidered,  and  indeed  very  defervedly,  as  one  much 
above"  the  ordinary  fize  of  men.  Hence  mr.  Pope,  in 
a  letter  to  his  friend  Gay,  was  led  to  afk  him,  if  he 
had  "  feen  or  converfed  with  mr.  Chubb,  who  is  a  wonder- 
tc  ful  phaenomenon  of  Wiltfhire  ?"  and  fays,  in  relation  to 
a  quarto  volume  of  tra&s,  which  were  printed  afterwards, 
that  he  had  "  read  through  his  whole  volume  with  admira- 
"  tion  of  the  writer,  though  not  always  with  approbation 
*'  of  his  dccTrine." 

He  had  no  fooner  commenced  author,  than  his  name  was 
fpreacl  far  and  wide ;  and  his  fucceis  in  this  new  capacity 
procured  him  fornething  more  folid  than  fame.  It  intro- 
duced him  to  the  perfonal  knowledge  of  feveral  gentlemen  of 
eminence  and  letters ;  by  whofe  generofity  and  kindnefs  he 
was,  as  it  is  prefumed,  originally  enabled  to  live,  in  fome 
fort,  independent  of  labour.  The  late  fir  Jofeph  Jekyl, 
mafter  of  the  rolls,  took  him  into  his  family,  and  ufed,  at 
his  hours  of  retirement,  to  refrefh  himfelf  from  the  fatigues 
of  budnefs  with  his  converfation.  Mr.  Chubb  was  indeed 
pretty  generally  carefled;  for  no  body  fufpected  as  yet,  to 
v/hat  prodigious  lengths  he  would  fuffer  his  reafoning  faculty 
to  carry  him.  He  did  not  continue  many  years  with  fir  Jo- 
feph Jekyl,  though  it  is  faid  he  was  tempted  to  it  by  the  of- 
fer r:,i  a  genteel  allowance  :  but  fond  of  contemplation,  re- 
ti'.--.J  to  his  friends  at  Saliibury,  where  he  fptnt  his  days  in 
reading  and  writing.  We  are  told  however,  that,  though 
he  lived  quite  free  from  labour,  yet  he  always  took  a  pleafure 
in  aflifting  at  the  trade,  which,  by  the  death  of  his  part- 
ner, had  devolved  on  a  nephew,  and  was  to  the  lafl  period 
of  his  life  a  coadjutor  in  it.  He  died,  as  he  had  lived,  a, 
iiiigle  man,  at  Salifbury  in  the  fixty  eighth  year  of  his  age. 

He  left  behind  him  two  volumes  of  poO humous  works', 
which  he  calls  a  Farewell  to  his  readers,  from  which  we 
may  fairly  form  this  judgment  of  his  opinions:  "  that  he 
"  had  little  or  no  belief  of  revelation  ;  that  indeed  he 
"  plainly  rejeds  the  Jewifli  revelation,  and  confequently  the 
chriftian,  which  is  founded  upon  it ;  that  he  difclaims  a 
future  judgment,  and  is  very  uncertain  as  to  any  future 
ftate  of  exiftence;  that  a  particular  providence  is  not  de^- 
ducible  from  the  phenomena  of  the  world,  and  therefore 
*e  that  prayer  cannot  be  proved  a  duty  3"  &c.  &c.  As  licen- 
tious however  as  he  may  feem  to  have  been  in  his  way  of 
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thinking  he  never  was  cenfured  as  licentious  in  his  actions; 
nothing  irregular  or  immoral,    as  it  is  agreed  on  all  hands, 
ever  appearing  in  his  life  and  converfaticn.     There  was  pub- 
lifted  indeed  a  pamphlet,  foon  after  his  death,  under  the  title  of 
Memoirs  of  mr.  Thomas  Chubb,  which  endeavours  to  fix  upon 
him  a  very  black  and  unnatural  crime,  but  the  author  has  be- 
haved himielf  fo  outrageoufiy,  and  written  with  fuch  intempe- 
rance and  fury,  that  we  think  it  unfair  to  give  credit   to   fo 
fcandalous  an  infmuation,  upon  the  flrength  of  his  (ingle  tefti- 
mony ;  efpecLilly  when  mr.  Chubb's  whole  life  and  converfa- 
tion plainly  contradict  it.  But  let  us  produce  a  fpecimen  of  his 
zeal.  After  this  memorialift  has  denied  mr.  Chubb  the  common 
forms  of  burial,   which  yet  it  feems  necefTary  all  mould  be 
allowed,  if  it  be  only  to  preferve  decorum  in  ibciety,  he  would 
humbly  propofe,  he  fays,  a  new  fchemetothe  publick :  namely, 
"  that  whenever  any  enormous  overgrown  heretick,   fuch  as 
"  Chubb,  mould  make  his  exit,  infread  of  paying  him  funeral 
<c  obfequies,  notice  mould  immediately  be  given  to  the  high- 
"  meriff,  who  mould  be  obliged  to  attend   with  the  pofTe 
"  comitatus,  on  fo   extraordinary  an  occafion,   and  autho- 
"  rized  to  demand  the  body  of  the  criminal,    and  conduct 
"  it  to  a  mam  execution,  with  all  the  marks  of  infamy  and 
"  deteftation:    viz.  he  mould  be  drawn  on  a  fledge,,  like  a 
<c  traitor,  with  a  halter  about  his  neck,  by  which  he  fhould 
**  be   hanged   the    ufual    time.     From    thence,    when   cut 
<c  down,  he  mould  be  carried  back   to   the  market   place, 
"  where  a  fcaffold  mould  be   erected  for  that  purpofe,    on 
<c  which  the  executioner  having  made  the  necefTary  appara- 
"  tus,  Ihould,  in  the  fight  of  all  the  people,  firft  cut  out  his 
<c  heart,  that  had  contrived  fuch  horrid  blafphemies ;    next 
u  pluck  out  the  tongue  by  the  roots,  that  had  uttered  them ; 
*'  and  then  lop  off  the  right  hand,  that  had  publifhed  them. 
"  The  body  thus  mutilated  mould  be  taken  down    from 
"  thence,  and  faftened  to  a  flake  hard  by,  with  all  his  he- 
"  retical  writings    called   in,  and  gathered  round  him  into 
"  one  pile ;  which,  together  with  fome  other  combufiibles, 
u  mould  be  kindled  into  a   blaze,    into  which  the  heart, 
*•  tongue,  and  hand  mould  be  call,  there  to  continue,  till 
"  the  whole  was  confumed  and   reduced  to  afhes,    which 
"  mould  be  thrown  into  the  air  with  all  contumely  and  con- 
<c  tempt,  as  unworthy  of  any  reft  or  repofitory."  I  have  been  p.  17, 
at  the  pains  to  tranfcribe  the   propofal  of  this  memoir-writer, 
becaufe  it  is  curious,  and  ferves  to  mew,  how  eafily  the  moft 
malignant  paflionsmaybe  gratified  under  the  mafk  of  piety ;  and 
to  convince  us,  thatwemay  pofHbly  never  be  lefs religious,  than 
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when  we  fancy  ourfelves  moft  fo.  May  not  a  man,  who  dif- 
approves  and  rejects  mr.  Chubb's  principles  as  firmly  as  this 
writer,  venture  to  tell  him,  that  he  knows  not  what  fpirit 
he  is  of,  and  that  his  zeal  has  eaten  up  his  charity? 
does  he  think,  that  this  method  of  putting  a  flop  to 
herefy,  (for  he  calls  Chubb  nothing  more  than  an  heretick) 
nay,  I  may  fay,  to  infidelity,  can  ever  be  lawful,  or  even 
expedient!1  neverthelefs  he  has  advifed  us  to  read  Chubb's 
piece  upon  the  Supremacy,  and  four  of  his  difiertations : 
which  would  certainly  aftonifh  the  reader,  if  I  was  not  to 
tell  him,  that  "  it  was  only  for  the  fake  of  a  moft  excel- 
"  lent  anfwer,  written  by  mr.  Julius  Bate  of  Deptford." 


CHUDLEIGH  (Lady  MARY)  a  very  philofophick  and 
poetick  lady,  was  born  in  the  year  1656,  and  was  the  daugh- 
ter of  Richard  Lee  of  Winfioder  in  the  county  of  Devon, 
efq;  She  was  married  to  fir  George  Chudleigh,  bart.  by 
whom  fhe  had  feveral  children  j  among  the  reft  Eliza  Maria, 
who  dying  in  the  bloom  of  life,  caufed  her  mother  to  pour 
out  her  grief  in  a  poem  intitled,  A  dialogue  between  Lu- 
cinda  and  Manila.  She  wrote  another  poem  called,  The 
ladies  defence,  occaiioned  by  an  angry  fermon  preached 
againft  the  fair  fex.  Thefe,  with  many  others,  were  col- 
lected into  a  volume,  and  printed  a  third  time  in  the  year 
1722.  She  publimed  alfo  a  volume  of  eflays  upon  various 
fubjects  in  verfe  and  profe  in  1710,  which  have  been  much 
admired  for  a  delicacy  of  {Hie.  Thefe  were  dedicated  to  her 
royal  highnefs  the  princefs  Sophia,  ele&refs  and  duchefs 
dowager  of  Brunfwick;  on  which  occafion  that  princefs  then, 
in  her  eightieth  year,  honoured  her  with  a  very  polite  epi- 
{tie  in  French,  which  fhall  here  be  tranflated  into  Engliih. 


<c 


Lady  Chudleigh,  Hanover,  June  25,   1710. 

"  You  have  done  me  a  very  great  pleafure  in  letting  me 
*c  know  by  your  agreeable  book,  that  there  is  fuch  a  one  as 
"  you  in  England,    who    has    fo    improved   herfelf,    that 
ic  {he  can  communicate  her  fentiments  in  a  fine   manner 
<c  to  the  world.     As  for  me  I  do  not  pretend  to  deferve  the 
<c  commendations  you  give  me,  but  by  the  efteem  which  I 
have  of  your  merit  and  good  fenfe ;  which  will  always  in- 
duce me  perfectly  to  regard  you,and  to  be  upon  all  occafions, 

To  Lady  Chudleigh,  "  Your  affectionate  friend 

in  London.  "to  ferve  you, 

"  SOPHIA,  Eledtrefs." 

This 
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This  lady  is  faid  to  have  written  feveral  other  things,  as 
tragedies,  operas,  mafques,  &c.  which,  though  not  printed, 
are  preferved  in  her  family.  She  died  in  1710,  in  the  55th 
year  of  her  age.  She  was  a  lady  of  great  virtue  as  well  as 
underftanding,  and  made  the  latter  fubfervient  to  the  former. 
She  had  an  education,  in  which  literature  feemed  but  little 
regarded,  being  taught  no  other  than  her  native  language ; 
but  her  fondnefs  for  books,  great  application,  and  uncom- 
mon abilities,  enabled  her  to  make  a  confiderable  figure 
amonc;  the  literati  of  her  time.  But  though  (he  was  per- 
fectly in  love  with  the  charms  of  poetry,  yet  fhe  dedicated 
fome  part  of  her  time  to  the  feverer  fluclies  of  philofophy. 
This  appears  from  her  excellent  eflays  upon  knowledge, 
pride,  humility,  life,  death,  fear,  grief,  riches,  felt-love, 
juftice,  anger,  calumny,  friendfhip,  love,  avarice,  folitude, 
in  which  (to  fay  nothing  of  her  manner  of  writing,  which 
is  pure  and  elegant)  fhe  difcovers  an  uncommon  degree  of 
piety  and  knowledge,  and  a  noble  contempt  of  thofe  vani- 
ties, which  the  generality  of  her  fex  fo  much  regard,  and  fo 
eagerly  purfue. 

CHURCHILL  (Sir  WINSTON)  a  diftinguifhed  Eng- 
lim   gentleman,  fon  of  John  Churchill,  efq;  of  Minthorn  in 
Dorfetfhire,  by  Sarah,   daughter  and  ccheirefs  of  fir  Henry 
Winfton  of   StandiiLon  in   Gloucefterfhire,    was    defcended 
from    a  very  ancient  family,  and  born  at  Wocton  Glanvile 
in   Dorfetfliire,    as   fome  fay,    but    according   to  Anthony 
Wood  at  London,  in  the  year  1620.     He  was    fent  to  St.  Athen* 
John's  college  in  Oxford,  when  he  was  fcarce  fixteen  years  °*OJ:« 
of  a<?e,  where  he  made  an 'uncommon  prosrefs  in    his    ftu- 

O      *  *-  O 

dies ;  but  on  account  of  the  civil  commotions,  which  arofe 
foon  after,  was  obliged  to  leave  the  univerfity,  before  he 
had  taken  a  degree.  He  engaged  on  the  fide  of  the  king, 
for  which  he  fuffered  feverely  in  his  fortunes;  and  having 
married  a  daughter  of  fir  John  Drake  of  Aihe  in  Devon- 
fhire,  was  forced  to  feek  refuge  in  that  gentleman's  houfe, 
where  many  of  his  children  were  born.  At  the  reftoration 
he  returned  to  his  feat  at  Minthorn  in  Dorfetfliire,  and  was 
Reeled  a  burgefs  for  Weymouth  in  the  parliament,  which 
met  upon  the  8th  of  May  1661.  In  the  latter  end  of  the 
year  1663,  king  Charles  II.  conferred  on  him  the  honour 
of  knighthood ;  and  foon  after  the  foundation  of  the  royal 
fociety,  he  was,  for  his  known  love  of  letters  and  converfa- 
tion  with  learned  men,  elecled  a  member  of  it.  In  the  year  . 

<•  s         i  •  r  •/>-  r      i      Sprats  hift 

he  was  appointed  one  or  the  commiiiioners  ot   the  Of  t^e 
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court  of  claims  in  Ireland ;  and  upon  his  return  from  thence, 
•was  conftituted  one  of  the  clerks  comptrollers  of  the  green 
cloth.  Notwithftanding  his  engagements  in  publick  offices, 
he  found  time  to  draw  up  a  kind  of  political  eflay  upon  the 
hiftory  of  England,  which  was  publifhed  in  folio  at  Lon- 
don, in  the  year  1675,  under  this  title,  Divi  Britannici  ; 
being  a  remark  upon  the  lives  of  all  the  kings  of  this 
ifle,  from  the  year  of  the  world  2855,  unto  the  year 
of  grace  1660.  It  is  dedicated  to  king  Charles  II ;  and 
in  the  dedication  the  author  takes  notice,  that  having 
ferved  his  majefty's  father,  as  long  as  he  could  with  his 
fword,  he  fpent  a  great  part  of  thofe  leifure  hours,  which 
were  forced  upon  him  by  his  misfortunes,  in  defending  that 
prince's  caufe,  and  indeed  the  caufe  of  monarchy  itfelf,  with 
his  pen :  and  he  frankly  owns,  that  he  confidered  his  work  as 
the  funeral  oration  of  that  deceafed  government,  or  rather, 
as  his  title  fpeaks  it,  the  apotheofes  of  departed  kings. 
We  are  told  by  mr.  Anthony  Wood,  that  there  were 
fbme  pafTages  in  this  work  about  the  king's  power  of  raif- 
ing  money  without  parliament,  which  gave  fuch  offence  to 
the  members  then  fitting,  that  the  author  had  them  cancel- 
ed, and  the  book  reprinted.  Mr.  Wood  has  cenfured  alfo 
this  work  very  feverely.  "  In  the  faid  book,  fays  he,  which 
u  is  very  thin  and  trite,  are  the  arms  of  all  the  kings 
*c  of  England,  which  made  it  fell  among  novices,  rather 
Athena;  "  than  from  the  matter  therein."  Nicholfcn  fpeaks  alfo 
Oxon.  very  {lightly  of  fir  Winfton's  performance,  and  rcprefents  it 
as  6C  only  giving  the  reader  a  diverting  view  of  the  arms  and 
Englifli  hif-"  exploits  of  our  kings  down  to  the  reiteration  in  1660." 
torical  libra-  gu{-  although  little  regard  is  paid  to  this  work  now,  yet 
much  reading  and  learning  are  (hewn  in  it;  nor  can  we 
conceive  it  to  be  altogether  without  its  life.  The  dates 
are  generally  very  exa6t,  the  facls  are  well  fupported  by  au- 
thorities, and  there  are  an  abundance  of  curious  and  judici- 
ous obfervations  to  be  found  in  it ;  fo  that  if  the  reader  can 
but  excufe  that  flaming  and  almoil  enthufiaitlck  zeal  for 
monarchy,  which  runs  throughout  it,  he  may  juftly  fuffer 
himfelf  to  think  lefs  meanly  of  it. 

After  the  diflblution  of  the  parliament  in  the  year  1678, 
he  was  difmified  from  the  poft  of  clerk  of  the  green  cloth, 
much  againft  his  matter's  will,  who  reftored  him  again,  and  con- 
tinued him  in  it,  during  the  reft  of  his  reign.  He  remained  in  his 
ofHce,  and  enjoyed  the  fame,  if  not  a  greater,  degree  of  favour 
from  court,  during  the  jfhort  reign  of  James  II;  and  having  had 
the  pleafure  of  feeing  his  eldeft  foil  raifed  to  the  peerage, 

he 
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Jie  departed  this  life  upon  the  26th  of  March,  1688.  Be- 
fides  three  Ions  and  as  many  daughters,  who  died  in  their 
infancy,  fir  Winfton  had  feveral  fons  and  daughters,  who 
lived  to  grow  up.  The  eldeft  of  his  fons,  that  lived  to 
man's  eftate,  was  John  Churchill,  afterwards  duke  of  Marl- 
borough,  of  whom  we  {hall  fpeak  largely  in  the  next  artick. 
Arabella  Churchill  the  eldeft  of  fir  Winfton's  children,  born 
in  March  1648,  was  maid  of  honour  to  the  duchefs  of 
York,  and  miftrefs  to  the  duke,  afterwards  king  James  II. 
by  whom  fhe  had  two  fons  and  two  daughters.  The  eldeft, 
James  Fitz -James,  was  created  by  his  father  duke  of  Ber- 
wick :  he  was  alfo  knight  of  the  garter  and  of  the  golden 
fleece,  marfhal  of  France,  and  grandee  of  Spain  of  the  firft 
clafs.  He  was  reputed  one  of  the  greateft  officers  in  his 
time ;  and  being  generaliilimo  of  the  armies  of  France,  fell 
by  a  cannon  fhot  at  the  fiege  of  Phiiipfburg  in  the  year 
1734.  Henry  Fitz- James,  grand  prior  of  France,  lieute- 
nant-general and  admiral  of  the  French  gallies,  was  born  in 
1673,  and  died  in  1702.  Henrietta,  born  in  1670,  married 
fir  Henry  Waldgrave  of  Cheuton,  and  died  in  1730.  The 
youngeft  daughter  was  a  nun  :  but  afterwards  married  colo- 
nel Godfrey,  by  whom  fhe  had  two  daughters. 

CHURCHILL    (JoHN)    duke  of  Marlborough,   and 
prince   of  the   Holy  Roman    empire,  was  eldeft  fon  of  fir 
Winfton  Churchill,  and  born   at   Afhe    in   Devonfhire  on  See  the  pre- 
Midfummer-day  in  the  year    1650.     A    clergyman   in  the  ceding  ar- 
neighbourhood  inftrucled  him  in  the  firft  principles  of  lite-t!C'e'  *n4 

&  .  .       -    ,  .  ,  .      r  ,  Lediard  s 

rature ;    but  his  father  having  other  views,    than   what    aj,fe0fthe 
learned  education  afforded,  carried  him  very  early  to  court,  duke  of 
where  he  was   particularly  favoured  by  Tames  duke  of  York,  Marlbo- 

.  f  J,  i  r  T T     i      i  rough,  vol. 

when  he  was  no  more  than  twelve  years  or  age.  rie  nad;  ^  I?< 
a  pair  of  colours  given  him  in  the  guards,  during  the  firfted:t.  1743. 
Dutch  war,  about  the  year  1666;  and  afterwards  obtained 
leave  to  go  over  to  Tangier,  then  in  our  hands,  and  be- 
fieged  by  the  Moors,  where  he  refided  for  fome  time,  and  cul- 
tivated attentively  the  fcience  of  arms.  Upon  his  return  to 
England,  he  attended  conftantly  at  court,  and  was  greatly 
refpec-led  by  both  the  king  and  the  duke.  In  the  year  1672, 
the  duke  of  Monmouth  commanding  a  body  of  Englifh 
auxiliaries  in  the  fervice  of  France,  mr.  Churchill  attended 
him,  and  was  foon  after  made  a  captain  of  grenadiers  in  his 
grace's  own  regiment.  He  had  a  fhare  in  all  the  actions 
of  that  famous  campaign  againft  the  Dutch ;  and  at  the 
£ege  of  Nimeguen,  diftinguifhed  himfelf  fo  much,  that 
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he  was  particularly  taken  notice  of  by  the  celebrated  mar- 
fhal  Turenne,  who  be?frowed  on  him  the  name  of  the  hand- 
fome  Englifhman.  He  fhone  out  alfo  with  fo  much  eclat 
at  the  reduction  of  Maeftricht,  that  the  French  king  thank- 
ed him  for  his  behaviour  at  the  head  of  the  line,  and  aflured 
him,  that  he  would  acquaint  his  foyereign  v/ith  it,  which 

Collinses  ne  ^  »  aTK*  tn'c  ^u^e  °^  Monmouth,  on  his  return  to  Eng- 
peerage,  vol. land,  told  the  king  his  father,  how  much  he  had  been  in- 
i.  p.  194.  debtcd  to  the  bravery  of  captain  Churchill. 

The  laurels  he  brought  from  France  were  fure  to  gain 
him  preferment  at  home :  accordingly  the  king  made  him 
a  lieutenant  colonel,  and  the  duke  made  him  gentleman  of 
his  bed-chamber,  and  foon  after  mailer  of  the  robes.  The 
fecond  Dutch  v/ar  being  over,  colonel  Churchill  was  again 
obliged  to  pafs  his  days  at  court,  where  he  behaved  with 
great  prudence  and  circumfpe6tion  in  the  troublefome  times 
that  enfued.  In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1679,  when  the 
duke  of  York  was  constrained  to  retire  from  England  into 
the  Low-countries,  colonel  Churchill  attended  him ;  as  he 
ciid  through  all  his  peregrinations,  till  he  was  fufTcrcd  to  re- 
fide  again  in  London.  While  he  waited  upon  the  duke  in 
Scotland,  he  had  a  regiment  of  dragoons  given  him;  and 
thinking  it  now  time  to  take  a  confort,  he  made  his  addreiTes 
to  mrs.  Sarah  Jennings,  who  waited  on  the  lady  Anne,  af- 
terwards queen  of  Great  Britain.  This  young  lady,  then 
about  twenty  one  years  of  age,  and  univerfally  admired  both 
for  her  perfon  and  v/it,  he  married  in  the  year  1681,  and 
thereby  Strengthened  the  intereft  he  had  already  at  court. 
In  the  fpring  of  the  year  1682,  the  duke  of  York  returned 
to  London  ;  and  having  obtained  leave  to  quit  Scotland, 
refolved  to  fetch  his  family  from  thence  by  fea.  For  this 
purpofe  he  embarked  on  the  2d  of  May,  but  unluckily  ran 
upon  the  Lemon  Oar  ;  a  dangerous  land,  that  lies  about 
fixtcen  leagues  from  the  mouth  of  the  Humber,  where  his 
fhip  was  loft  with  fome  men  of  quality,  and  upwards  of 
one  hundred  and  twenty  perfons  on  board  her.  He  was 
Lediaid,&c.  particularly  careful  of  colonel  Churchill's  fafetv,  and  took 
$•  29-  him  into  the  boat,  in  which  himfelf  efcaped.  The  firft  ule 
made  by  his  royal  highnefs  of  hi?  intereft,  after  he  returned 
to  court,  was  to  obtain  a  title  for  his  favourite ;  who  by 
letters  patent,  bearing  date  December  the  ifl  1682,  was 
created  baron  of  Eymouth  in  Scotland,  and  alfo  appointed 
colonel  of  the  third  troop  of  guards.  He  was  continued  in 
all  his  pofts  upon  the  coming  of  James  II.  to  the  crown, 
who  fent  him  alfo  his  ambaflador  to  France  to  notify  his  ac- 

cefiion. 
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ceflion.  On  his  return  he  aflifted  at  the  coronation,  on  the 
23d  of  April  1685;  and  in  May  following,  was  created  a 
peer  of  England,  by  the  title  of*  baron  Churchill  of  San- 
dridge  in  the  county  of  Hertford. 

In  June,  lord  Churchill  being  then  lieutenant  general  of 
his  majcfry's  forces,    was  ordered  into  the  weft  to  fupprefs 
the  duke  of  Monmouth's  rebellion  ;  which  he  did  in  a  month's 
time,  with  an   inconfiderable  body  of  horfe,  and   took  the 
duke  himfelf  prifoner.     He  was  extremely  well  received  by 
the  king,  at  his  return  from  this  victory ;  but  foon  difcerned, 
as  it  is  faid,  the  bad  efFe6ts  it  produced,  by  confirming  the  king 
in  an  opinion,  that,  by  virtue  of  a  {landing  army,  the  re- 
ligion and  government  of  England  might  eafily  be  changed. 
How  far    lord   Churchill    concurred  with,    or   oppofed    the 
king,  while  he  was  forming  this  project,  is  hardly  known. 
He  does  not  appear  to  have  been  guilty  of  any  mean  com- 
pliances, or  to  have  had  any  concern  in  advifmg  or  execut- 
ing the  violent  proceedings  of  that  unhappy  reign :  on  the 
contrary,  bifhop  Burnet  tells  us,  that  "  he  very  prudently 
4C  declined  meddling  much    in  bufmefs,  fpoke  little    except 
"  when  his  advice  was  afked,  and  then  always  recommend- 
"  ed  moderate  meafures."     It  is  faid,  he  declared  very  early 
to  lord  Galway,   ^that  if  his  mafter  attempted  to  overturn 
the   eflablifhed  religion,  he  would  leave  him ;  and  that  he 
figned  the  memorial  tranfmitted  to  the  prince  and  princefs 
of  Orange,  by  which  they  were  invited  to  refcue  this  nation  LeJiard,  &c. 
from  popery  and  flavery.     Be  this   as   it  will,   it    is   certain  ?•  S°« 
that  he  remained  with,  and  was  entrufted  by  the  king,  after 
the  prince  of  Orange  was  landed  on  November  the  5th  1688. 
He  attended  kin?  James,  when  he  marched  with  his  forces 

O      *^  f 

to  oppofe  the  prince,  and  had  the  command  of  five  thcu- 
fand  men  ;  yet  the  earl  of  Feverfham,  fufpe&ing  his  incli- 
nations, advifed  the  king  to  feize  him.  The  king's  affection 
to  him  was  fo  great,  that  he  could  not  be  prevailed  upon 
to  do  it ;  and  this  left  him  at  liberty  to  go  over  to  the 
prince,  which  accordingly  he  did,  but  without  betraying 
any  pod,  or  carrying  off  any  troops.  Whoever  confiders 
the  great  obligations  lord  Churchill  lay  under  to  king  James, 
muft  naturally  conclude,  that  he  could  not  take  the  refo- 
lution  of  leaving  him,  and  withdrawing  to  the  prince  of 
Orange,  but  with  infinite  concern  and  regret  \  and  that  this 
was  really  the  cafe,  appears  very  plainly  from  the  follow- 
ing letter,  v/hich  he  left  for  the  king,  to  (hew  the  reafons 
of  his  conducl,  and  to  exprefs  his  grief  for  the  flep  he  was 
obliged  to  take. 

«  Sir, 
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ts  Sir,  fince  men  are  feldom  fufpected  of  fmcerity,  when. 
they  act  contrary  to  their  interefts;    and  though  my  du- 
tiful    behaviour    to    your  majefty  in  the  worft  of  times, 
for  v/hich  I  acknowledge  my  poor  fervices  much  overpaid, 
may  not  be  fufficient  to  incline  you  to   a  charitable  in- 
terpretation   of  my  actions  :    yet  I  hope  the  great  advan- 
<&  tage  I  enjoy  under  your  majefty,    which  I  can  never  ex- 
<c  pect  in  any  other  change  of  government,  may  reafonably 
<c  convince  your  majefty  and  the  world,  that  I  am  acted  by 
<c  an  higher  principle,    when  I  ofTered  that  violence   to  my 
"  inclination   and  intereft,    as   to    defert  your  majefty  at  a 
cc  time,    when  your  affairs  feem  to   challenge  the  ifcri&eft 
<c  obedience  from  all  your  fubjects  ;  much  more  from  one^ 
<e  who    lies  under    the  greateft    obligations  imaginable  to 
*c  your  majefty.     This,    fir,    could   proceed  from  nothing, 
ec  but  the  inviolable  dictates  of  my  ccnfcience,    and    a  ne- 
<c  cefiary  concern  for  my  religion,    which  no  good  man  can 
cc  oppofe,    and  with  which  I   am  inftructed  nothing  ought 
cc  to  come   in    competition.     Heaven    knows,     with  what 
<c  partiality  my  dutiful  opinion  of  your  majefty  has   hither- 
cc  to  rcprelented   thofe   unhappy  defigns,    which    inconfide- 
tc  rate  and  felf-interefted  men  have  framed  againft  your  ma- 
<c  jtfh^s   true  intereft  and  the  proteftant  religion:  but  as  I 
"  can  no  longer  join  with  fuch,  to  give  a  pretence  by  con- 
qtieft  to  bring  them  to  effect,  fo  I  will  always  with  the  ha- 
zard   of  my    life   and   fortune,    fo  much  your    majefty's 
due,  endeavour  to   preferve  your  royal  perfon  and  lawful 
right  with  all  the  tender  concern  and  dutiful  refpect,  that 
Compleat     cc  becomes  your  majefty's  &c.J> 

hift.  ot  En-      Lord  Churchill   was  gracioufly  received  by  the  prince  of 
gland,    vol.  Qrange  ;  an(j  jf-  js  fuppofed  to  have  been  in  confequence   of 
'his  lordlhip's  follicitation,  that  prince   George   of  Denmark 
took  the   fame  ftep,  as  his  confort  the  princefs  Anne  did  al- 
fo    foon  after,    by  the  advice   of  lady   Churchill.     He  was 
entrufted    in    that   critical    conjuncture    by  the    prince    of 
Orange,  firft:  to   re-affemble  his  troop  of  guards  at  London, 
i^nd   afterwards  to  reduce  fome  lately  raifed  regiments,  and 
to  new-model  the  army,  for  which  purpofe  he  was   inveft- 
ed  \vith  the  rank  and  title  of  lieutenant-general.    The  prince 
and  princefs   of  Orange    being  declared  king  and   queen   of 
England    upon  the    6th   of  February  1689,   lord   Churchill 
was    on  the   I4th  fworn   of  their  privy  council,  and  one  of 
the  gentlemen  of  the  bedchamber  to  the  king;    and  on  the 
^th    of  April    following,     was    raifed    to    the    dignity     of 
™Aol.  earl  of  Marlborough  in  the  county  of  Wilts.     He  aiHfted  at 
».  p.  j(^.  the 
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the  coronation  of  their  majefties,    and  was  foon  after  made 
commander  in  chief  of  the  Englifh  forces  fent  over  to  Hol- 
land.    He  prefided    at  the   battle  of  Walcourt,  which  was 
fought  upon  the  I5th  of  April  1689,  and  gave  fuch  extraor- 
dinary proofs  of  his  (kill,  that  prince  Waldeck,  fpeaking  in 
his  commendation   to  king  William,    declared,    that  "  he 
"  faw  more  into  the  art  of  war  in  a  day,  than  fome  gene- 
"  rals  in  many  years."     It  is  to  be  obferved,  that  king  Wil-  Life  of  king 
liam  commanded  this  year  in  Ireland,    which  was  the  rea-™"1*?' 
fon  of  the  earl  of  Marlborough's  being   at  the  head  of  the  Z46. 
Englifh  troops    in  Holland  5  where  he   laid  the  foundation 
of  that  fame  among  foreigners,  which  he  afterwards  extend- 
ed all   over  Europe.     He  next  did    great  fervices   for  king 
William  in  Ireland,  by  reducing  Cork  and  fome  other  places 
of  much   importance,  in  all  which  he  {hewed  fuch  uncom- 
mon abilities,  that  on  his  firft  appearance  at  court  after  his 
return,    the  king  was  pleafed  to  fay,  that    "  he  knew  no 
"  man  fo  fit  for  a  general,  who  had  feen  fo  few  campaigns."  Compleat 
All  thefe  fervices  notwithftandirig  did   not   hinder  his  be-  hjft- of  En- 
ing  difgraced  in  a  very  fudden  manner :  for  being  in  wait-  $**'£' 
ing  at  court  as  lord  of  the  bedchamber,  and  having  intro- 
duced to   his   majefty  lord  George  Hamilton,  he  was  foon 
followed  to  his  own  houfe  by  the  fame  lord,  with  this  (hort 
and  furprifing  merTage,  "  That  the  king  had  no  farther  occa- 
"  fion  for  his  fervices  ;"    the  more  furprifing,    as  his  maje- 
fty juft  before  had  not  difcovered  the  lead   coldnefs  or  dif- 
pleafure  towards  him.     The   caufe  of  this  difgrace   is  not  Le<3iard,&c. 
even  at  prefent  known ;  but  only  fufpeeted  to  have  proceed- vol. ».  p.  75. 
td  from    his  too  clofe    attachment  to   the  intereft    of  the 
princefs  Anne.     This  ftrange  and  unexpected  blow  was  fol- 
lowed by  one  much  ftranger,  for  foon  after   he  was   com- 
mitted to  the  Tower  for  hightreafon;  but  was  releafed,  and 
acquitted  upon  the  whole   being   difcovered  to  be  nothing 
more  than  the  effects  of  a  vile  confpiracy  againft  him. 

After  queen  Mary's  death,  when  the  interefts  of  the  two 
courts  were  brought  to  a  better  agreement,  king  William 
thought  fit  to  recall  the  earl  of  Marlborough  ta  his  privy 
council;  and  upon  the  I9th  of  June  1698,  appointed  him 
governor  to  the  duke  of  Gloucefter,  with  this  extraordinary 
compliment,  "  My  lord,  make  him  but  what  you  are,  and 
"  my  nephew  will  be  all  I  wifti  to  fee  him."  His  lord- Ibid,  p,g?. 
fiiip  continued  in  favour  to  the  time  of  the  king's  death, 
as  appears  from  his  having  been  three  times  appointed  one 

of  the  lords  iuftices  during  his   abfence  ;  namely,  July   i6p°mPIea* 
,_...-'  pT  *.-•/•*•*  hift.  of  En- 

1698,  May  31    1699,  and  June  27  1700,     As  loon  as  rtgian<j>   voL 
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was  difcerned,  that  the  death  of  Charles  II.  of  Spain  would 
become  the  occafion  of  another  general  war,  the  king  fent 
a  body  of  troops  over  to  Holland,  and  made  lord  Marlbo- 
rough  commander  in  chief  of  them.  He  appointed  him  alfo 
ambailador  extraordinary  and  minifter  plenipotentiary  to  their 
high  mightineiTes,  upon  which  he  went  immediately  over 
to  Holland.  The  king  following,  and  taking  a  view 
of  the  forces,  dined  with  the  earl  of  Maryborough  at  his 
quarters  on  the  3Cth  of  September  i/co;  and  this  was 
one  of  the  laft  marks  of  honour  and  favour  he  received 
from  king  William,  who  died  on  the  8th  of  March  fol- 
lowing, unleis  we  reckon  his  recommendation  of  his  lord- 
fhip  to  the  princefs  of  Denmark,  a  little  before  his  death, 
as  the  propereft  perfon  to  be  trutted  with  the  command  of 
the  army,  which  was  to  protect  the  liberty  of  Europe.  About 
a  week  after  the  king's  death,  he  was  elecled  knight  of  the 
mcft  noble  order  of  the  garter,  and  foon  after  declared  captain- 
general  of  all  her  rnajetty's  forces  in  England  and  abroad ; 
upon  which  he  was  immediately  fent  over  to  the  Hague 
with  the  fame  character,  that  he  had  the  year  before.  His 
fray  in  Holland  was  very  ihort ;  only  jutt  long  enough,  to 
give  the  ftates  general  the  neceflary  afmrances  of  his  mittrefs's 
fincere  intention  to  purfue  the  plan,  that  had  formerly  been 
fettled.  The  ttates  concurred  with  him  in  all  that  he  pro- 
pcfed,  and  made  him  captain  general  of  all  their  forces,  ap- 
pointing him  ioo,oco  florins  per  annum. 

On  his  return  to  England,  he  found  the  queen's   council 
already   divided,    fome   being  for    carrying  the  war  on  as 
auxiliaries  only,    others  for  declaring   againft  France    and 
Spain   immediately,    and    fo  becoming    principals   at    once. 
The  earl  of  Marlborough  joined  with   the  latter;  and  thefe 
carrying  their  point,  war  was  declared  upon  the  4th  of  May, 
1702,  and  approved  afterwards   by  parliament,    though  the 
Burnett       Dutch  at  that  time  had  not  declared.     The   earl   took  the 
hift.ofhis    command  on  the  2Cth  of  June;    and  difcerning,    that  the 
»dL  ii.p. '    ^ates  were  made  uneafy  by  the  places,    which  the  enemy 
315.  held  on  their  frontiers,  he  began  with  attacking  and  reduc- 

ing them.  Accordingly,  in  this  fmgle  campaign,  he  made 
himfelf  matter  of  the  catties  of  Gravenbroeck  and  Waerts, 
the  towns  of  Venlo,  Ruremond,  and  Stevenfwaert,  toge- 
ther with  the  city  and  citadel  of  Liege;  which  Jattwas  taken 
fword  in  hand.  Thefe  advantages  were  confiderable,  and 
acknowledged  as  fuch  by  the  ttates,  but  they  had  like  to 
have  been  of  a  very  fhort  date  :  for  the  army  feparating  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Liege  on  the  3d  of  November,  the 

earl 
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l  was  taken  the  next  day  in  his  paflage  by  water,  by  a 
final  1  party  of  thirty  men  from  the  garrifon  at  Gueldres  ; 
but  it  being  towards  night,  and  the  earl  iniifting  upon  an 
old  pafs  gimi  to  his  brother,  and  now  out  of  date,  was 
fuffered  to  proceed,  and  arrived  at  the  Hague,  when  they 
were  in  the  utmoft  confternation  at  the  accident^  which 
had  befallen  him,  The  winter  approaching,  the  earl  em-  Lediard,  &c, 
barked  for  England,  and  arrived  in  London  on  the  28thvol.i.  p,i33» 
of  November.  The  queen  had  been  complimented  fome 
time  before  by  both  houfes  of  parliament,  on  the  iuccefs 
of  her  arms  in  Flanders ;  in  confequence  of  which  there 
had  been  a  publick  thankfgiving  on  the  4th  of  November, 
when  her  majefty  went  in  great  ftate  to  St.  Pauls.  Soon  after 
a  committee  of  the  houie  of  commons  waited  upon  the  earl 
with  the  thanks  of  the  houfe  :  and  on  thf  2.d  of  December, 
her  majefty  declared  her  intention  in  council,  of  creating 
his  lordmip  a  duke  ;  which  fhe  foon  after  did,  by  the  title  of 
marquis  of  Blandford,  and  duke  of  Maryborough.  She  like- 
v/iie  added  a  penfion  of  5000!.  per  annum  out  of  the  poft> 
office  during  her  own  life,  and  fent  a  meffage  to  the  houfe 
of  commons,  fignifying  her  defire,  that  it  might  attend  the 
honour  The  had  lately  conferred ;  but  with  this  the  houfe 
would  not  comply,  contenting  themfelves,  in  their  addrefs 
to  the  queen,  with  applauding  her  manner  of  rewarding 
publick  fervice,  but  declaring  their  inability  to  make  fuch  •  C>lWs 
precedent  for  alienating  the  revenue  of  the  crown.  jewage,  ufc 
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oe  was  on  the  point  of  returning  to  Holland,  when,  on 
the  8th  of  February  1702-3,  his  only  fon  the  marquis  of 
Blandford  died  at  Cambridge,  at  the  age  of  eighteen. 
This  afflicting  accident  did  not  however  long  retard  his 
grace ;  but  he  paffed  over  to  Holland,  and  arrived  at  the 
Hague  upon  the  6th  of  March.  The  nature  of  our  work 
will  not  fuffer  us  to  relate  all  the  military  acts,  in  which 
the  duke  of  Maryborough  was  engaged  :  it  is  fufKcient  to 
fay,  that,  numerous  as  they  were,  they  were  all  fuccefsfuL 
The  French  had  a  great  army  this  year  in  Flanders,  in 
the  Low-countries,  and  in  that  part  of  Germany,  which 
the  elector  of  Cologn  had  put  into  their  hands ;  and  pro- 
digious preparations  were-made  under  the  moft  experienced 
commanders  :  but  the  vigilance  and  activity  of  the  duke  baflled 
them  alL  When  the  campaign  was  over,  his  "grace  went 
to  Dulleldorp,  to  meet  the  late  emperor,  then  ftiicd  Charles 
III.  king  of  Spain,  who  made  him  a  prefent  of  a  rich 
fword  from  his  fide,  with  very  high  compliments  ;  and  then 
returning  to  the  Hague*,  ajfter  a  very  fliojt  ftay,  came  over 
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to  England.  He  arrived  on  the  I3th  of  October,  1703, 
and  foon  after  king  Charles  III.  whom  he  had  accompa- 
nied to  the  Hapue,  came  likewife  over  to  England,  and 
arrived  at  Spithead  th<  frcr  Chrifrmas-day  :  upon  which 

the  dukes  of  Somerfet  and  Marlborough  were  immediately 
fcnt  flown  to  receive  and  conduct  htm  to  Windfor.  In 
the  beginning  of  January,  the  flates  general  defired  leave  of 
her  majefty  for  his  grace  of  Marlborough  to  come  to  the 
H >  ••  ic  •,  which  being  granted,  his  grace  embarked  on  the 
i  5lh,  and  palled  over  to  Rotterdam.  He  went  from  thence 
immediately  to  the  Ha^ue,  where  he  communicated  to  the 
"  penfionary  his  fenfe  of  the  neceffity  there  was,  of  attempt- 
ing fomerhing  the  next  campaign  for  the  relief  of  the  emperor  ; 
whofe  affairs  at  this  time  were  in  the  utmoft  diftrefs, 
having  the  Bavarians  on  one  fide,  and  the  Hungarian  male- 
contents  on  the  other,  making  incurfions  to  the  very  gates 
of  Vienna,  while  his  whole  force  fcarce  enabled  him  to 
maintain  a  defcnfive  wan  This  fcheme  being  approved  of, 
and  the  plan  of  it  being  adjufted,  the  duke  returned  to 
England,  on  the  141)1  of  February.  • 

When  meafures  were  properly  fettled  at  home,  the  duke, 
pn  the  8th  of  April  1704,  embarked  for  Holland;  where, 
flaying  about  a  month  to  adjuft  the  neceffary  Iteps,  he  be- 
£,an  his  march  towards  the  heart  of  Germany  ;  and,  after 

conference  held  with  the  prince  Eugene  of  Savoy  and 
Lewis  of  Badt  n,  he  arrived  before  the  .ftrong  entrench- 
ments of  the  enemy  at  Schellenburg,  very  unexpectedly  on 
i  lie  2ift  of  June  ;  whom,  after  an  obflinate  and  bloody  dif- 
putc,  he  entirely  routed.  It  was  on  this  occafion,  that  the 
emperor  wrote  the  duke  a  letter  with  his  own  hand,  ac- 
knowledging his  o-reat  fervkes,  and  offering  him  the  title 

o      o  o  *  o 

of  a  prince  of  the  empire,  which  he  modeftly  declined, 
i>di.-uri,  &c.  till  the  queen  afterwards  commanded  him  to  accept  of  it. 
vc-M.p.zz?.  f^  profecuted  this  fuccefs,  and  the  battle  of  Hochftet  was 
foiigh.tby  hini  and  prince  Eugene,  on  the  2d  of  Augufl ; 
when  the  French  and  Bavarians  were  the  greater!  part  of 
them  killed  and  taken,  and  their  commander  marfhal  Tai- 
lard  made  a  prilon-T.  After  this  glorious  action,  by  which 
the  empire  was  fayed,  and  the  whole  electorate  of  Bavaria 
conquered,  the  duke  continued  his  purfuit,  till  he  forced 
the  French  to  repafs  the  Rhine.  Then  prince  Lewis  of 
Baden  laid  fiege  to  Landau,  while  the  duke  and  prince 
Eugene  covered  it ;  but  it  was  not  taken  before  the  I2th 
of  November.  He  made  a  tour  alfo  to  Berlin  ;  and  by  a 
iliort  ne:-:cuatbn,  iufpendeJ  the  difputes  between  the  king 

of 
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of  Pruffia  and  the  Dutch,  by  which  he  gained  the  good 
will  of  both  parties.  When  the  campaign  was  over,  he 
returned  to  Holland,  and  on  the  i4th  of  December  arrived 
ill  England.  He  brought  over  with  him  marfhal  Tallard, 
and  twenty  fix  other  officers  of  diftinction,  121  flandards, 
and  179  Colours,  which  by  her  majefty's  order  were  put 
up  in  Weftminfter-lmll.  He  was  received  by  the  queen  and 
her  royal  confort^  with  the  higheft  marks  of  efleem,  and 
had  the  folemn  thanks  of  both  houies  of  parliament,  Be- 
fides  this,  the  commons  addrefTed  her  majeity  to  perpetuate 
the  memory  of  this  victory,  which  fhe  tlid^  by  granting 
Woodftock,  with  the  hundred  of  Wotton  to  him  and  his 
heirs  for  ever.  This  wns  confirmed  by  an  act  of  parlia- 
ment, which  palled  on  the  14th  cf  March  following,  with 
this  remarkable  claufe.  that  they  (hould  be  held  by  tender- 
ing; to  the  queen$  her  heirs,  and  fucceifors,  on  the  2d  of 
Auguft  every  year  for  ever,  at  the  cattle  of  Wind  for,  a 
ftandard  with  three  flcurs  de  lys  painted  theieon.  On  the 
6th  of  January,  the  duke  was  feafted  by  the  city  j  and  on 
the  8th  of  February,  the  commons  addrdFed  the  queen  to 
teftify  their  thanks  for  the  wife  treaty^  which  the  duke  had 
concluded  with  the  court  of  Berlin,  by  which  a  large  body 
ofPruffian  troops  were  lent  to  the  ailiilanceof  the  duke  of 

c  vol.  i.  p. 

oavoy;  3o6,  310. 

The  next  year,  1705,  he  went  over  to  Holland  in  March,, 
with  adefign  to  execute  fome  great  fchemes,  which  he  had 
been  projecting  in  the  winter.  The  campaign  was  attended 
with  fome  fuccefTes,  which  would  have  made  a  conficierable 
figure  in  a  campaign  under  any  other  general,  but  are 
fcarcely  worth  mentioning,  where  the  duke  of  Marlborbugh 
commanded.  He  could  not  carry  into  execution  his  main 
projeit^  on  account  of  the  impediments  he  met  with  from 
the  allies,  and  in  this  refpect  was  greatly  difappointed.  The 
feafon  for  action  being  over,  he  made  a  tour  to  the  courts 
cf  Vienna,  Berlin,  and  Hanover.  At  the  firit  of  thefe,  he  ac-^ 
quired  the  entire  confidence  of  the  new  emperor  Jofepru 
who  prefented  him  with  the  principality  of  Mindjplheirn  :  at 
the  fecond,  he  renewed  the  contract  for  the  PrufTian  forces  : 
and  at  the  third,  he  reitored  a  perfect  harmony*  and  ad- 
jufted  every  thing  to  the  elector's  falisfaction.  After  thisj 
he  returned  to  the  Hague,  and  towards  the  dole  of  the 
year  embarked  for,  and  arrived  fafe  in  England.  Upon  the 
yth  of  January  following,  the  houfe  of  commons  came  to  a 
refolution,  to  thank  his  grace  of  Marlborough,  as  well  for 
his  prudent  negotiations,  as  for  his  great  ie.rvices  :  but  not- 

withftanding 
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withftanding  this,  it  very  foon  appeared,  that  there  was  a 
ftrong  party  formed  againft  the  war,  and  fleps  were  taken 
to  ccnfure  and  diferace  the  conduct  of  the  duke. 

O 

Ail  thin  v  being  concerted  for  rendering  the  next   year's 
campaign  more  fuccefsful  than   the  former,    the   duke,    in 
the  beginning  of  April,   1706,  embarked  for  Holland.     This 
year  the    famous  buttle  of  Ramiiiics   was  fought,    and  won 
upon    the   i?.th  of  May,    being    Whitfunday.     The  duke 
was    twice  here  in  the  utmoit  danger,    once  by  a  fall  from 
his   horfe,  and  a  fecond  time  by  a  cannon-fhot,  which  took 
off  the   head  of  colonel    Bingfielu,    as    he  was  holding  the 
ftirrup  for   his  grace  to  remount.     The    advantages   gained 
by  this   victor)'   were   fo  far  improved  by  the  vigilance   and 
wifdcm  of  the  duke,  that  Louvain,  BrurTcls,  Mechlin,,  and 
even  Ghent  and  Bruges,  fubmitted  to  king  Charles  III.  of 
Spain  without  a  ftroke,    and   Oudenard   iurrendered    upon 
the  mil   fummons.      The    city  of  Antwerp    followed    this 
example  ;  and  thus,  in  the   fhort  fpace  of  a    fortnight,    the 
duke  reduced  all  Brabant,    and  the  marquifate  of  the  holy 
empire,  to  the  obedience  of  king   Charles.     He   afterwards 
took  the  towns  of  Gftend,  Menin,  Dendermonde,  and  Aeth. 
The  forces  of  the  allies  after  this  glorious  campaign  being 
abotit  to    feparate,  his  grace  on  the   i6th  of  October  went 
to   the   Hague  ;    where  the   propofals,    which  France    had 
made  for  a  peace,  contained  in  a  letter  from  the  elector  of 
Bavaria  to   the   duke   of  Mariborough,    were  communicat- 
ed to  the  mmiirers  cf  the  allies,  after  which  his  grace  em- 

•  ^? 

barked  for  England,  upon  the  I5th  of  November. 

Fie  arrived  at  London  upon  the  i8ih  of  November  1706  ^ 
and  though  at  this  time  there  v/as  a  party  formed  againit 
him  at  court,  yet  the  great  fervices  he  had  done  the  nation, 
and  the  perfonal  efteem  the  queen  always  had  for  him, 
procured  him  an  univerfal  good  reception.  The  houfe  of 
commons,  in  their  addrefs  to  the  queen,  fpoke  of  the  fuc- 
c.cfs  of  the  campaign  in  general,  and  of  the  duke  of  Marl- 
borough's  (hare  in  particular,  in  the  flrongeft  terms  poiTibley 
and  the  day  after  unanimoufiy  voted  him  their  thanks;  and 
the  lords  did  the  fame.  They  went  It  ill  farther;  for  on1 
the  I  yth  of  December,  they  addrefled  the  queen  for  leave 
to  bring  in  a  bill,  to  fettle  the  duke's  honours  upon  the 
male  and  female  iffue  of  his  daughters.  This  was  granted; 
and  Blenheim  houfe,  with  the  manor  of  Woodftock,  was, 
after  the  deceafe  of  the  duchcfs,  upon  whom  they  were  fet- 
tled in  jointure,  entailed  in  the  fame  manner  with  the  ho- 
nours. "Two  days  after  this,  the  ftandards  and  colours 

2  taken 
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taken  at  Ramillies  being  carried  in  ftate  through  the  city, 
in  order  to  be  hung  up  in  Guildhall,  his  grace  of  Marl- 
borough  was  invited  to  dine  with  the  lord  mayor,  which  he 
accordingly  did.  The  laft  day  of  the  yea*  was  appointed 
for  a  general  thankfgiving,  and  her  majefry  went  in  irate  to 
St.  Paul's ;  in  which  there  was  this  Singularity  obfcrved, 
that  it  was  the  fecond  thankfgiving  within  the  year.  Qij,L?diard,&c. 
the  1 7th  of  January,  the  houfe  of  commons  prefented  anv>1'  Ji  '• 
addrefs  to  the  queen,  in  which  they  fignified,  that  as  her  ' 
majefry  had  built  the  houfe  of  Blenheim  to  perpetuate  the 
memory  of  the  duke  of  Marlborough's  fervices,  and  as  the 
houfe  of  lords  had  ordered  a  bill  for  continuing  his  ho- 
nours, fo  they  were  defirous  to  make  fome  proviiion  for 
the  more  honourable  fupport  of  his  dignity.  In  conie- 
quence  of  this,  and  of  the  queen's  anfwer,  the  penfion  of 
5000!.  per  annum  from  the  poll  office  was  fettled  in  the 
manner,  the  queen  had  formerly  defired  of  another  houfe  of 
commons,  who  happened  not  to  be  in  quite  fo  good  a 
temper. 

Theie  points  adjufted,  his  grace  made  hafre  to  return  to 
his  charge,  it  being  thought  especially  necellary  he  fhould 
acquaint  the  foreign  minifters  at  the  Hague,  that  the  queen 
of  Great  Britain  would  hearken  to  no  propofals  for  a  peace, 
but  what  would  firmly  fecure  the  general  tranquillity  of 
Europe.  The  campaign  of  the  year  1707  proved  the  rnoft 
barren  one  he  ever  made,  which  was  chiefly  owing  to  a  fai- 
lure on  the  part  of  the  allies,  who  began  to  flag  in  fupport- 
ing  the  common  caufe.  Nor  did  things  go  on  more  to 
his  mind  at  home ;  for  upon  his  return  to  England,  after 
the  campaign  was  over,  he  found  that  the  fire,  which  he 
fufpec~led  the  year  before,  had  broke  out  in  his  abfence ; 
that  the  queen  had  a  femile  favourite,  who  was  in  a  fair 
way  of  fupplanting  the  duchefs;  and  that  (he  liftened  to 
the  infmuations  of  a  ftntefman,  v/ho  was  no  friend  to  him.  gurnet's 
He  is  faid  to  have  borne  all  this  with  firmnefs  and  patience,  ™fto'T°'hls 

•  11  TT    -i     own    tjn;esf 

though   he  eafily  faW  whither  it  tended;    and  went  to  Hoi- vo]    n 


land,  as  ufual,  early  in  the  fpring  of  the  year  1708, 
ing  at  the  Hague1  on  the  igth  of  March.  The  enfuing 
campaign  was  carried  on  by  the  duke,  in  conjunction  with 
prince  Eugene,  with  fuch  prodigious  fuccefs,  that  the  French 
king  thought  fit,  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1709,  to  fet 
on  foot  a  negotiation  for  peace.  The  houfe  of  commons 
this  year  gave  an  uncommon  teftimony  of  their  refpect  for 
the  duke  of  Marlhorough  :  for  beiides  addreffing  the  queen, 
Sfrjy,  on  the  22d  of  January  1708-9,  unanimoufly  voted 
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thanks  to  his  grace,  and  ordered  them  to  betranfmlttcd  to 
him  abroad  by  the  fpeaker.  His  grace  returned  to  England 
on  the  25th  of  February  ;  and  on  his  nrft  appearance  in 
the  houfe  of  lords,  received  the  thanks  of  that  auguft  afTem- 
bly.  His  ftay  was  fo  very  ftort,  that  we  need  not  dwell 
upon  what  pafled  in  the  winter.  It  is  fufficient  to  fay, 
that  they,  who  feared  the  dangerous  effects  of  thofe  artful 
propofals-  France  had  been  making  fqr  the  conclufion  of  a 
general  peace,  were  alfo  of  opinion,  that  no  body  was  fo 
capable  of  fettroo-  their  danger  in  a  true  light  in  Holland,  as 
his  grace  of  Marlborough.  This  induced  the  queen  to  fend 
him  thither,  in  the  latter  end  of  March,  with  the  character 
of  her  plenipotentiary,  which  contributed  not  a  little  to  the 
enemy's  difappointment,  by  defeating  all  their  projects, 

Marftial  Villars  commanded  the  French  army,  in  the 
Campaign  of  the  year  1709;  and  Lewis  XIV.  exprefied 
no  final!  hopes  of  him,  in  faying  a  little  before  the  open- 
ing of  it,  that  cc  Villars  was  never  beat."  However  the 
ficge  of  Tournay,  and  the  battle  of  Malplaquet,  convinced 
the  monarch,  that  Villars  was  not  invincible.  Upon  the 
news  of  the  glorious  victory,  gained  upon  the  ift  of  Au- 
guft 1709,  the  city  of  London  renewed  the  congratulatory 
addreiTcs  to  tlv?  queen ;  and  her  majefty  in  council,  on  the 
3d  of  October  following,  ordered  a  proclamation  for  a  ge*- 
neral  thankfgiving.  The  duke  of  Marlborough  came  to  St, 
James's  on  the  i  oth  of  November,  and  foon  after  receiv- 
ed the  thanks  of  both  houfes:  and  the  queen,  as  if  de- 
firous  of  any  occafion  to  {hew  her  kindncfs  to  his  grace, 
appointed  him  lord  lieutenant,  and  cufros  rotulorum  of  the 
Lediard,  &c.  county  of  Oxford,  But  amidft  thefe  honours,  preferments, 

•*  f  *  * 

vol.  11,    p.  an(J  favours,  the  duke  was   really  chagrined  to  the   lair  de- 

J  C3 

gree.  He  perceived,  that  the  French  intrigues  began  to 
prevail  both  in  England  and  Holland :  the  affair  of  dr. 
Sacheverell  had  thrown  the  nation  into  a  ferment :  and 
the  queen  was  not  only  eftranged  from  the  duchefs  of  Marl- 
borough,  but  had  taken  fuch  a  diilike  to  her,  that  {he  felr 
•p,,,  .*f'«  dom  appeared  at  court, 

Ju  u  1 1  •  C  L  3  A* 

hift.  of  his      In   the  beginning  of  the  year   1710,    the  French  fet   on 
own   times,  f00t  ^   new   negotiation  for  a  peace,    which  was  common- 
"'    p'  ly    diftinguifhcd    by  the   title    of  the   treaty    of  Gertruden- 
burg,     The  ftates  general   upon   this    having  {hewn  an  in- 
clination to  enter  into  conferences,  with  the   French  pleni- 
potentiaries, the  houfe   of  commons  immediately  framed  an 
uddrefs    to  the  queen,    that    fhe  would  be    pleafed  to    fen4 
ihe  duke  of  Marlborough  over  to  the  Hagues     She  d\d  fo.j 
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and  towards   the   latter   end  of  February,     his  grace  went 
to    the   Hague,    where  he  met   with    prince    Eugene,    and 
foon    after   fet  out  with   him    for  the  army,  which  was  af- 
fembled  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Tournay.     This  campaign 
was  very  fuccefsful,  many  towns  being  taken   and  fortrefies 
reduced  :  notwithftanding  which,  when  the  duke  came  over 
to  England,  as  he  did   about  the   middle  of  December,   he 
found   his  intereft  declining,  and  his  fervices  fet  at  nought. 
The  negotiations  for  peace  were  carried  on  during  a  great 
part  of  the  fummer,  but  ended  at  lafl    in  nothing.     In  the 
midft  of  the  fummer,   the   queen  began    the  great  change 
in    her  miniftry,  by  removing  the  earl    of  Sunderland  from 
being  fecretaryof  ftate;  and  on  the  8th  of  Auguit,  the  lord 
treafurerGodolphin  was  likewife  removed.     Upon  the  meet- 
ing of  the   parliament,  no  nonce  was  taken  in  the  addreiles 
of  the  duke  of  Marl  bo  rough's  fuccefs :     an  attempt  indeed 
was  made  to  procure  him  the  thanks  of  the  houfe  of  peers, 
but  it  was  eagerly  oppofed    by   the    duke   of  Argylc.     His  Lediard,  &.-c. 
grace  was  kindly  received  by  the  queen,  who  feemed  defir-  vol<   "•    P* 
ous   to  have  him  live  upon  good  terms  with  her  new  mini- 
ftry;   but  this  was  thought  impracticable,  and   it  was    every 
day  expected,  that  he  would  lay  down  his  commifTion.     He 
did  not  do  this;  but  he  carried  the  golden  key,  the  enfign 
of  the  duchefs  of  Maryborough's    dignity,    on    the  I9th  of 
Jan.  1 710-1 1,  to  the  queen,    and  refigned  all  her  employ- 
ments with  great  duty  and  fubmiflion.     With  the  fame  firm- 
nefs  and  conipofure  he  confulted  the  neceiiary  meafures   for 
the  next  campaign  with  thofe,  whom  he  knew  to  be  no  friends 
of  his;    and  treated   all   parties  with   candor    and   refpeci. 
There  is  no  doubt,  that  the  duke  felt  fome  inward  difquiet, 
though  he   (hewed  no  outward  concern,    at   leaft   for  him- 
feif :  but  when  the  earl  of  Galway  was  very  indecently  treat- 
ed  in  the  houfe  of  lords,  the  duke  of  Marlbe  rough   could 
/lot  help  faying,  "  it  was  fomewhat  ftrange,  that  generals, 
<c  who  had  a6ted  according  to  the  beft  of  their  underftand- 
"  ings,  and  had  loft  their  limbs   in  the   fervice,    mould  be 
"  examined  like  offenders  about  infignificarit  things."  Ibid,  p.  278. 

An  exterior  civility,  in  court  language  ftiled  a  good  un- 
cjerftanding,  being  eftablifhed  betv/een  the  duke  and  the 
r^ew  mimftry,  the  duke  went  over  to  the  Hague  to  pre- 
pare for  the  next  campaign,  which  at  the  fame  time  he 
knew  would  be  his  laft.  He  exerted  hrmfelf  in  an  uncom- 
mon manner,  and  was  attended  with  the  fame  fuccefs  as  ufu~ 
al.  There  was  in  this  campaign  a  continued  trial  of  fkill 
Between,  the  .  duke  of  Mariborough  and  marfti.al  Villars  j 
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and  as  crent  a  general  as  the  latter  was,  he  was  obliged  at 
length  to  fubmit  to  the  former.  He  embarked  for  England, 
when  the  campaign  was  over,  and  came  to  London  upon  the 
8th  of  November.  He  (hewed  fome  caution  in  his  manner 
of  comincr  •  for  happening  to  land  the  very  night  of  queen 
Elizabeth's  inauguration,  when  great  rejoicings  were  intend- 
ed by  the  populace,  he  continued  very  prudently  at  Green- 
wich, and  the  next  day  waited  on  the  queen  at  Hampton- 
court,  who  received  him  gracioufly.  He  was  vifited  by  the 
ministers,  and  viiited  them ;  but  he  did  not  go  to  council, 
becaufe  a  negotiation  of  peace  was  then  on  the  caipet,  upon 
a  bafis  which  he  did  by  no  means  approve.  He  acquainted 
her  majefty  in  the  audience  he  had  at  his  arrival,  that  as. 
he  could  not  concur  in  the  meafures  of  thofe,  who  di- 
rected her  councils,  fo  he  would  not  diftract  them  by  a 
fruitlefs  opposition.  Yet  finding  himfelf  attacked  in  the  houfe 
of  lords,  and  loaded  with  the  imputation  of  having  pro- 
tradted  the  war,  he  vindicated  his  conduct  and  character 
with  great  dignity  and  fpirit :  and  in  a  moft  pathetic  fpeech, 
appealed  to  the  queen  his  miftrefs,  who  was  there  incog- 
nito, for  the  fulfhood  of  that  imputation ;  declaring,  that 
he  was  as  much  for  a  peace  as  any  man,  provided  it  was 
fuch  a  peace,  as  might  be  expected  from  a  war  under- 
taken on  fo  jufr  motives  >  and  carried  on  with  uninter- 
rupted fucccfs.  This  had  a  great  effect  on  that  auguft  af- 
femblv,  and  perhaps  made  fome  impreffion  on  the  queen  j 
but  at  the  fame  time  it  gave  fuch  an  edge  to  the  refent-* 
jnent  of  his  enemies,  who  were  then  in  power,  that  they 
refolyed  at  all  adventures  to  remove  him.  Thofe,  whq 
were  thus  refolvcd  to  divert  him  of  his  commiffion,  found 
themfelves  under  a  neceflity  to  engage  the  queen  to  take  it 
from  him.  This  necelfity  arofe  chiefly  from  prince  Eu- 
gene's being  expected  to  come  over  with  a  commiffion  from 
the  emperor ;  and  to  give  fome  kind  of  colour  to  it,  an 
enquiry  was  promoted  in  the  houfe  of  commons  to  fix  a. 
very  high  imputation  upon  the  duke,  as  if  he  had  put  ve- 
ry large  fuins  of  public  money  into  his  own  pocket.  When 
a  queftion  to  this  purpofe  had  been  carried,  the  queen,  by 
a  letter  conceived  in  very  obfcure  terms,  acquainted  him 

with   her  having  no    farther  occafion  for  his   fervke,    and 
t-ediaid,  &c.  rr    </r  ,    .  .        r°  it    u- 

vol.  ii.  p.   "limiiied  nun  from  all  his   employments. 

353,  307,  He  was  from  this  time  expofed  to  a  moft  painful  per- 
fecution.  On  the  one  hand,  he  was  attacked  by  the  cla- 
mours of  the  populace,  and  by  thofe  licentious  fcriblers, 
who  are  always  ready  to  cipouie  the  quarrels  of  aminiftry* 
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and  to  infult  without  mercy  whatever  they  know  may  be 
infulted  with  impunity :  on  the  other  hand,  a  profecution 
was  commenced  againft  him  by  the  attorney-general,  for 
applying  public  money  to  his  private  ufe ;  and  the  work- 
men employed  in  building  Blenheim  houfe,  though  let  at 
work  by  the  crown,  were  encouraged  to  fue  his  grace  for 
the  money,  that  was  due  to  them.  All  his  actions  were 
alfo  fhamefully  mifreprefented.  Thefe  uneafmeiTes,  joined 
to  his  grief  for  the  death  of  the  earl  of  Godolphin,  in- 
duced his  grace  to  gratify  his  enemies,  by  going  into  a 
voluntary  exile.  Accordingly  he  embarked  at  Dover,  upon 
the  1 4th  of  November,  1712;  and  landing  at  Oftend,  went 
from  thence  to  Antwerp,  and  fo  to  Aix  la  Chapelle,  be- 
ing every  where  received  with  the  honours  due  to  his 
high  rank  and  merit.  The  duchefs  of  Marlborough  alfo 
attended  her  lord  in  all  his  journeys,  and  particularly  in 
his  vifit  to  the  principality  of  Mildenheim,  which  was  given 
him  by  the  emperor,  and  exchanged  for  another  at  the 
peace,  which  was  made  while  the  duke  was  abroad.  The 
conclufion  of  that  peace  was  fo  far  from  reftoring  harmony 
amona;  the  feveral  parties  of  Great  Britain,  that  it  widened 
their  differences  exceedingly :  infomuch,  that  the  chiefs, 
defpairing  of  fafety  in  the  way  they  were  in,  are  faid  to  have 
fecretly  invited  the  duke  of  Marlborough  back  to  England, 
Be  that  as  it  will,  it  is  very  certain,  that  the  duke  took  a 
refolution  of  returning,  a  little  before  the  queen's  death; 
and  landing  at  Dover,  came  to  London  upon  the  4th  of 
Auguft  1714.  He  was  received  with  all  poflible  demonftra-  Lediard,  &c. 
tions  of  joy  by  thofe,  who,  upon  the  demife  of  the  queen,  vol.  ii.  p. 
which  had  happened  upon  the  ift  of  that  month,  were  en-443* 
trufted  with  the  government ;  and  upon  the  arrival  of  king 
George  I.  was  particularly  diftinguifhed  by  acts  of  royal  fa- 
vour f  for  he  was  again  declared  captain-general,  and  com- 
mander in  chief,  of  all  his  majefty's  land  forces,  colonel  of 
the  firft  regiment  of  foot  guards,  and  matter  of  the  ordnance. 

His  advice  was  of  great  ufe  in  concerting  thofe  meafures,  ibid,  p,  458. 
by  which  the  rebellion  in  the  year-  1715  was  crufhed  ;  and 
his  advice  on  this  occafion  was  the  Jaft  effort,  he  made  in 
refpecl  to  publick  affairs  :  for  his  infirmities  increafing  with 
his  years,  he  retired  from  bufmefs,  and  fpent  the  greateft 
part  of  his  time,  during  the  remainder  of  his  life,  at  one  or 
other  of  his  country-hqufes.  His  death  happened  upon  the 
1 6th  of  June  1722,  in  his  feventy  third  year,  at  Windfor- 
lodge  ;  and  his  corpfe,  upon  the  gth  of  Auguft  following, 
Was  interred  with  the  higbeil  folerrm.ity  inWeftmiiifter-abbey. 

gefides 
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Befides  the  marquis  of  Blandford,  whom  we  have  already 
mentioned,    his  grace  had   four  daughters,  which    married 


*nto  the  bc^  ^am^es  °f  the  kingdom. 
i.  p.  320. 

GIBBER,  (CoLLEY)  efq;  poet  laureat  to  his  majefty, 
and  a  celebrated  comedian  and  dramatick  writer,  was 
born  a<:  London,  upon  the  6th  of  November  in  the  year 
The  life  of  1671.  His  father,  Caius  Gabriel  Gibber,-  was  a  native  of 
Colley  Cib-  Holftein,  who  came  into  England  fome  time  before  the 
fclf  ^  ^  "  reftoration  of  king  Charles  U.  to  follow  his  profefiion,  which 
was  that  of  a  fcatuary.  The  baflb  relievo  on  the  pedeftal 
of  the  great  column,  or  monument,  in  the  city  of  London, 
and  the  two  figures  of  the  lunaticks,  the  raving  and  the  me- 
lancholy, over  the  gates  of  Bethlehem  hofpital,  are  no 
bad  proofs  of  his  fkill  as  an  artift.  His  mother  was  the 
daughter  of  William  Colley,  efq;  of  a  very  ancient  family 
of  Glaiilon  in  Rutland  ;  and  it  was  her  brother,  Edward 
Colley,  efq;  who.  gave  mr.  Gibber  his  chriflian  name.  In 
the  year  1682,  at  a  little  more  than  ten  years  of  age,  he  was 
fent  to  the  free-fchool  of  Grantham  in  Lincolnihire  ;  and 
fuch  learning,  he  tells  us,  as  that  fchool  could  give  him,  is 
the  moft  he  ever  pretended  to,  neither  utterly  forgetting, 
nor  much  improving  it  afterwards  by  ftudy.  In  the  year 
1687,  he  was  taken  from  Grantham  to  ftand  at  the  election 
of  children  into  Winchefter  college,  upon  the  ftrength  and 
credit  of  being  defc<:.;<Jed  by  his  mother's  fide  from  Wil- 
liam of  Wykeham  the  founder;  but  not  fucceeding  here,  he 
prevailed  with  his  father  to  haften  him  to  the  univerfity. 
In  the  mean  time  the  revolution  in  the  year  1688  happened, 
which  gave  at  mr.  Gibber's  fortune  :  for  inir.ead  of 

goina;  to  an  univerfity,  and  qualifying  himfelf  for  the  church, 
for  which  his  father  had  always  defigned  him,  he  was  driven 
to  take  up  arms  in  favour  or  the  prince  of  Orange.  This 
he  did  under  the  earl  of  Devrnfhire  at  Nottingham,  who  was 
thither  in  his  road  to  Chatfworth  in  Derbyfhire  ;  where  his 
father  was  then  employed,  with  other  artifts  of  all  kinds, 
in  railing  that  feat  from  a  Gothick  to  a  Grecian  magni- 
ficence. 

Soon  after  this,  mr.  Gibber  betook  himfelf  to  the  ftage, 
for  which  he  had  conceived  a  very  early  inclination  ;  but 
he  did  not  meet  with  much  encouragement  at  firft,  being 
full  three  quarters  of  a  year,  before  he  was  taken  into  a 
{alary  of  ten  fhillings  per  week,  which,  with  the  affiftancs 
of  food  and  raiment  at  his  father's  houfe,  he  then  thought, 
he  fays?  a  moll  plentiful  acceifion,  and  hirrjielf  the  happicft 

or 
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mortals.  The  firfl  part,  in  which  he  appeared  with  any 
glimpfe  of  fuccefs,  was  the  chaplain  in  the  Orphan,  which 
he  performed  very  well.  Goodman,  an  old  celebrated  actor, 
upon  feeing  him  in  this  part,  affirmed  with  an  oath,  that  he 
would  one  day  make  a  good  actor  ;  and  this  commendation 
from  fo  perfect  a  judge  filled  his  bofom,  as  he  tells  us  him- 
felf, with  fuch  tranfpqrts,  that  he  queftions  whether  Alex- 
ander himfelf,  or  Charles  XII,  of  Sweden,  felt  greater  at 
the  head  of  their  victorious  armies.  The  next  part  he  (hone 
in,  was  that  of  lord  Touchwood,  in  Congreve's  Double 
dealer,  acted  before  queen  Mary ;  which  he  got  perfect  in 
one  day  upon  the  illnefs  of  Kynaflon,  v/ho  was  to  have  acted 
it.  To  this  he  was  recommended  by  the  author,  and  per- 
formed it  fo  well,  that  mr.  Congreve  made  him  the  compli- 
ment of  faying,  he  had  not  only  anfwered,  but  exceeded 
his  expectations  :  and  he  faid  more  of  him  to  his  mafters, 
the  patentees,  upon  which  his  falary  was  raifed  from  fifteen 
fhillings  a  week,  as  it  then  flood,  to  twenty.  The  part  of 
Foncllewife  in  the  Old  bachelor,  was  the  next  he  diflin- 
guiihed  himfelf  in. 

All  this  applaufe  neverthelefs,  which  mr.  Gibber  gained 
by  acting,  did  not  advance  him  in  the  manner  that  he  had 
reafoii  to  expect;  and  therefore,  that  he  might  leave  no- 
thing unattempted,  he  refoived  to  fhew  hirnfelf  in  fome  new 
rank  of  diflinction,  With  this  view  he  wrote  his  firft  play, 
called  Love's  lail  fhift,  which  was  acted  in  January  1695, 
and  in  which  he  performed  the  part  of  f;r  Novelty  Fafhion 
himfelf.  This  comedy  met  with  the  fuccefs  it  deferved  ; 
and  the  character  of  the  fop  was  fo  well  executed,  that  from 
thence  mr.  Gibber  was  never  thought  to  have  his  equal  in 
parts  of  the  fame  cafl.  From  this  time  he  began  to  write 
plays  ;  arid  «  it  is  obiervable,  fays  he,  that  my  mufe  and  my 
"  fpoufe  (for  he  was  married  itfeems)  were  equally  prolifick  ; 
"  that  the  one  was  feldom  the  mother  of  a  child,  but  in  the 
"  fame  year  the  other  made  me  the  father  of  a  play.  I  think 
*c  we  had  a  dozen  of  each  fort  between  us  ;  of  both  which 
<c  kinds  fome  died  in  their  infancy,  and  near  an  equal  num- 
^  ber  of  each  were  alive,  when  I  quitted  the  theatre. 7'|,ife>  gc~t  p 
The  Carelefs  hufband  is  reckoned  his  beft  play  :  and  was  217. 
acted  in  the  year  1704,  with  very  great  and  deferved  fuccefs. 
Mr.  Gibber  himfelf  fays,  that  whatever  favourable  reception 
this  comedy  met  with  from  the  publick,  it  would  be  un- 
juft  in  him  not  to  place  a  large  fhare  of  it  to  the  account 
of  mrs.  Oldfield,  There  is  no  doubt,  but  this  lady  gave 
great  fpirit  to  ira  by  her  a&ion  in  the  character  of  ladv  Betty 

Modifh ; 


cc 
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Modifh  ;  yet  not  more  than  the  author  himil'lf  in  the  part 
of  lord  Foppington,  wherein  he  was  inimitable. 

But  of  all  his  plays,  none  was  of  more  importance  to  the 
publick  and  to  himfelf,  than  his  corrutly,  called  the  Non- 
juror;  which  was  acted  in  the  year  1717,  and  dedicated  to 
the  king.  Take  the  author's  own  account  of  it.  "  About 
"  this  time,  jacobitifm  having  lately  exerted  itfelf  by  a  moft 
"  unprovoked  rebellion,  I  thought,  that  to  fet  the  authors 
"  and  principles  of  that  defperate  folly  in  a  fair  light,  by 
<c  allowing  the  miftaken  confciences  of  fome  their  belt 

O 

"  excufe,  and  by  making  the  artful  pretenders  to  confcience 
cc  as  ridiculous  as  they  were  ungratefully  wicked,  was  a 
"  fubject  fit  for  the  honeft  fatire  of  comedy  ;  and  what 
*e  might,  if  it  fucceeded,  do  honour  to  the  ftage,  by  ihewing 
cc  the  valuable  ufe  of  it.  To  give  life  therefore  to  this  de- 
<c  fign,  I  borrowed  theTartufFe  of  Moliere,  and  turned  him 
into  a  modern  Nonjuror.  Upon  the  hypocrify  of  the 
French  character,  I  engrafted  a  ftronger  wickednefs ,  that 
of  an  Englifh  popifh  prieft,  lurking  under  the  doctrine  of 
cc  our  own  church,  to  raife  his  fortune  upon  the  ruin  of  a 
6C  worthy  gentleman,  whom  his  diflembled  fanctity  had  ie- 
"  duced  into  the  treafonable  caufe  of  a  Roman  catholick 
<£  outlaw.  How  this  defign  in  the  play  was  executed,  I 
cc  refer  to  the  readers  of  it:  it  cannot  be  mended  by  any 
"  critical  remarks  I  can  make  in  its  favour :  let  it  fpeak  for 
"  itfelf.  All  the  reafon  I  had  to  think  it  no  bad  perform- 
<c  ance  was,  that  it  was  acted  eighteen  days  running ; 
C£  and  that  the  party  that  were  hurt  by  it,  as  I  have  been 
*'  told,  have  not  been  the  fmalleft  number  of  my  back 
*<  friends  ever  fmce.  But  happy  was  it  for  this  play,  that 
cc  the  very  fubjecl;  was  its  protection  :  a  few  fmiles  of  filent 
"  contempt  were  the  utmoft  difgrace,  that  on  the  firfr.  day 
"  of  its  appearance  it  was  thought  fafe  to  throw  upon  it ; 
"  as  the  fatire  was  chiefly  employed  on  the  enemies  of  the 
u  government,  they  were  not  fo  hardy,  as  to  own  them- 
<c  felves  fu.ch,  by  any  higher  difapprobation  or  refentment. 
But  as  it  was  probable  I  might  write  again,  they  knew 
it  would  not  be  long  before  they  might,  with  more  fecu- 
rity,  give  a  loofe  to  their  fpleen,  and  make  Up  accounts 
ILife,  &c.  "  with  me."  And,  as  he  forefaw,  he  had  never  after  fair 
F>  427-  play  given  to  any  thing  he  wrote.  He  was  the  conftant 
butt  of  Mift  in  his  Weekly  journal,  and  of  all  the  Jacobite 
faction.  Another  ill  confequence,  for  we  fuppofe  it  will  be 
reckoned  fueh,  which  attended  the  fuccefs  of  this  play,  was, 
that  it  laid  the  foundation  of  a  mifunderrlandin  between 
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mr.  Pope  and  mr.  Gibber  ;  which,  growing  in  procefs  of 
time  from  bad  to  worfe,  railed  the  latter  to  be  the  hero  of  the 
Dunciad.  This  mr.  Gibber,  himfelf  tells  us  in  his  letter  to 
mr.  Pope,  printed  at  London  in  the  year  1742.  However 
if  the  Nonjuror  brought  upon  its  author  fome  imaginary 
evils,  it  is  certain  that  it  procured  him  fome  very  real  goods ; 
for  when  he  prefented  it  to  king  George  I.  his  majeity  or- 
dered him  two  hundred  pounds  ;  and  the  merit  of  it,  as  he 
himfelf  confefies  in  his  life,  made  him  poet  laureat  in  the 
year  1730. 

The  lame  year  he  quitted  the  ftage,  though  he  occasionally 
appeared  on  it  afterwards :  in  particular,  when  Papal  ty- 
ranny in  the  reign  of  king  John,  a  tragedy  of  his  own,  was 
acted  in  the  year  1744,  he  performed  the  part  of  Pandolph 
the  pope's  legate  with  great  fpirit  and  vigour,  though  he 
was  at  that  time  above  feventy  years  of  age.  He  did  not 
die  till  December  1757.  His  plays,  fuch  of  them  as  he 
thought  worth  preferving,  he  collected  and  publifhed  in  two 
volumes  in  quarto  many  years  ago.  Though  Pope  has 
made  him  the  prince  of  dunces,  yet  we,  who  have  no  parti- 
cular enmity  to  him,  and  confequently  are  not  prejudiced, 
fhall  readily  allow  him  to  have  been  a  man  of  parts  :  but 
then  he  was  light,  and  vain,  and  feemingly  never  fo  happy, 
as  when  he  was  among  the  great,  and  making  fport  tor 
people,  who  had  more  money  indeed,  but  for  the  rnoft  part 
lefs  wii  than  himfelf.  Yet  we  do  not  fmd,  that  there  was 
any  thing  particularly  bad  or  exceptionable  in  his  character; 
and  perhaps  it  mav  be  but  juftice  to  his  memory  to  fay, 
when  we  confider  the  entertainment  he  has  given  the  pub- 
lick,  both  as  a  writer  of  comedy  and  as  an  actor,  that  the 
world  is  the  better  for  his  having  lived.  He  did  not  fucceed 
in  writing  tragedy,  no  more  than  he  did  in  acting  it:  nor 
In  his  poetical  capacity,  his  odes  not  paxtaking  of  that  ge- 
nius and  fpirit  which  he  has  {hewn  in  his  comedies. 

CICERO  (MARCUS  TULLIUS)  was  one  of  the  greatefr 
men  of  antiquity,  whether  we  confider  him  as  an  orator,  a 
ftatefman,  or    a  philofppher.     He  was  born  on    the  3d  of  EpiiK  ad 
January,  in  the  647^1 year  of  Rome,  about  107  years   be-  Attic,  vn.  « 
fore  Chrift.     His  mother's  name  was  Helvia,  who  was  rich e 
and  well  defcended.     As  to  his  father's  family,  nothing  was 
delivered  of  it  but  in  extremes  :"  which  is  not  to  be  wondej- 
ed  at  in  the  hiilory  of  a  man,  whofe  life  was  fo  expofed   to 
envy,  as  Cicero's,  and  who  fell  a  victim  atlaft  to  the  power 
of  his  enemies.     Some  derive  his  defcent  from  kings,  others 

from 
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from  mechanics  :  but  the  truth,  as  it  commonly  happefb 
in  fuch  cafes,  lay  between  both  :  for  his  family,  though  it 
had  never  borne  any  of  the  great  offices  of  the  republick,  was 
yet  very  ancient  and  honourable;  of  principal  diitindtion  and 
nobility  in  that  part  of  Italy,  in  which  it  refided  ;  and  of 
cqueftrian  rank,  from  its  firft  admiffion  to  the  freedom  of 
Rome.  The  place  of  his  birth  was  Arpinum  :  a  citv,  an- 
ciently of  the  Samnites,  now  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples. 
it  had  the  honour  alib  of  producing  the  great  C.  Marius  ; 
which  gave  occafion  to  Pompey  to  fay  in  a  publick  fpeech, 
that  Rome  was  indebted  to  this  corporation  for  two  citizens, 
who  had;,  each  in  his  turn,  preferved  it  from  ruin.  The 
Valer.  Max.  territory  of  Arpinum  was  rude  and  mountainous,  to  which 
"•  2'  Cicero  applies  Homer's  defcription  of  Ithaca  : 

Odyfs.ix.27.          JTis  rough  indeed,  yet  breeds  a  generous  race. 

The  family  feat  was  about  three  miles  from  the  town,  in  a 
Situation  extremely  pleafant,  and  well  adapted  to  the  nature  of 
the  climate.  It  was  furrounded  with  groves  and  fhady  walks, 
leading  from  the  houfe  to  a  river,  called  Fibrenus  ;  which 
was-  divided  into  two  equal  ftreama  by  a  little  iiland,  co- 
vered with  trees  and  a  portico^  contrived  both  for  fhidy  and 
cxerciie,  whither  Cicero  uied  to  retire,  when  he  had  any 
particular  work  upon  his  hands.  The  clearnefs  and  rapi- 
dity of  the  ftream,  murmuring  through  a  rocky  channel  ; 
the  (hade  and  verdure  of  its  banks,  planted  with  tali  poplars  ; 
the  remarkable  coldnefs  of  the  water ;  and,  above  all,  its 
falling  by  a  cafcade  into  the  nobler  river  Liris,  a  little  be- 
low the  iiland,  preients  us  with  the  idea  of  a  moil  beautiful 
icene.  This  is  the  defcription,  which  Cicero  himfelf  has, 
in  feveral  parts  of  his  works,  given  of  the  place.  But  there 
cannot  be  a  better  proof  of  its  delightfulnefs,  than  that  it 
i°,  now  poflefled  by  a  convent  of  monks,  and  called  the  Villa 
Lean.1.  Al-  of  St.  Dominick.  Upon  which  the  incomparably  fine  \vri-* 

dcicmt.ggj.  Of  ^  Yife  could  not  forbear  crying  out,  "  firan^e  revo- 
d  Italia,  p.     .f    ,      .        .  ,-/->•»  -J      &  fc        i  -n 

26*.  lution  !    to   lee   Cicero  s    porticos  converted  to  monKiih 

"  cloifters  !  the  feat  of  the  mod  refined  reafon,  wit,    and 
"  learning,  toanurferyoffuperftition,bJ2;otry,  andenthufiafm! 
What  a  pleafure,  fays  he,  muft  it  give    to  thefe  Domi- 
nican inquifitors,  to  trample  on  the  ruins  of  a  man,  whofe 
writings,    by  fprcading   the   light    of  reaibn   and  liberty 
through  the  world,  have  been  one  great  inflrument  of  ob- 
,&c.  vui.«  ftru£ting  their  unwearied  pains  to  eiiHave  it." 
edit.  He  was  educated   at  Rome  with  his  coufins,  the  young 

J>e  Orat.  ii.  Aculcos,  in  a  method  approved  and  directed  by  L.  Craflus, 
*'  and 
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and  placed  there  in  a  public  fchool  under  an  eminent  Greek 
mailer ;  which  was  thought  the  beft  way  of  educating  one, 
who  was  defigned  to  appear  on  the  public  ftage,  and  who, 
as  Quintilian  observes,  "  ought  to  be  ib  bred,  as  not  to  fear 
cc  the  fight  of  men ;  fmce  that  can  never  be  rightly  learned 
"  in  folitude,  which  is  to  be  produced  before  crowds."  Cice-  Lib,  j.  c.  2, 
ro's  father,  encouraged  by  the  promifmg  genius  of  his  fon, 
fpared  no  coft  nor  pains  to  improve  it  by  the  help  of  the 
ablefc  matters  ;  and  among  the  other  inftructors  of  his  early 
youth,  put  him  under  the  care  of  the  poet  Archias,  who 
came  to  Rome  with  an  high  reputation  for  learning  and 
poetry,  when  Cicero  was  about  five  years  old  ;  and  who 
was  afterwards  defended  by  Cicero  in  a  moft  elegant  ora- 
tion, which  is  ftiil  extant. 

.  After  fin  idling  the  courfe  of  thefe  puerile  ftucies,  he  took 
the  manly  gown,  or  the  ordinary  robe  of  the  citizens,  which 
in  his  time  it  was  ufual  to  do  at  the  age  of  fixteen :  and 
being  then  introduced  into  the  forum,  was  placed  under 
the  care  of  Q.  Mucius  Scaevola  the  augur,  the  principal 
lawyer  as  well  as  flatefman  of  that  age ;  and  after  his 
death  applied  himfelf  to  another  of  the  fame  family,  Scas- 
vola  the  high-prieft ;  a  perfon  of  equal  character  for  pro- 
bity and  fkill  in  the  law.  Under  thefe  mailers  he  acquir- 
ed a  complete  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  his  country :  a 
foundation  ufeful  to  all,  who  defign  to  enter  into  public  af- 
fairs ;  and  thought  to  be  of  fuch  confequence  at  Rome, 
that  it  was  the  common  exercife  of  boys  at  fchool,  to  learn 
the  laws  of  the  twelve  tables  by  heart,  as  they  did  their 
poets  and  claffic  authors.  In  the  mean  time  he  did  DC  iegibus, 
not  neglect  his  poetical  ftudies,  which  he  had  purfued  »i<  as- 
under Archias :  for  he  now  tranflated  Aratus  on  the  phe- 
nomena of  the  heavens  into  Latin  verfe,  of  which  many 
fragments  are  ftill  extant ;  and  publifhed  alfo  an  original 
poem  of  the  heroic  kind  in  honour  of  his  countryman  C. 
Marius.  This  was  much  admired  and  often  read  by  Atti- 
cus ;  and  old  Scjevola  v/as  fo  pleafed  with  it,  that  in  the 
epigram,  which  he  feems  to  have  made  upon  it,  he  de- 
clares, that  it  would  live  as  long  as  the  Roman  name  and 
learning  fubfifted.  Some  have  been  ready  to  think,  that  Ci-  i^  ,-_  It 
cero's  poetical  genius  would  not  have  been  inferior  to  his 
oratorial,  if  it  had  been  cultivated  with  the  fame  diligence: 
but  this  perhaps  we  fhall  do  well  to  attribute  to  that  fond- 
nefs  for  a  favourite  character,  which  will  not  fuffer  us  to 
deny  it  any  perfection  or  accomplifhment,  Non  omnes 
pdillimus  omjnia,  is  a  truth^  which. may  be  applied  to  the 
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greateft  genius  that  ever  was  born ;  an j  which,  if  it  h 
been  confidered  a  little  more  than  it  has  been,  would  have 
prevented  many  even  of  uncommon  abilities,  from  making 
themfelves  ridiculous  by  pretending  to  qualities,  which  they 
have  not  poflefled.  There  feems  to  have  been  fomething 
in  Cicero  too  copious  and  exuberant,  ever  to  have  fubmit- 
ted  to  that  difcipline  and  correct  ncfs  which  poetry  requires ; 
and,  though  he  is  faid  to  have  had  the  honour  of  correcting 
Lucretius's  poem,  yet  it  is  certain,  that  all  his  own  pro- 
ductions in  this  way  were  entirely  eclipfed  by  thofe  of 
the  fucceeding  generation,  and  treated  even  with  fome  dc~ 
gree  of  contempt. 

The  peace  of  Rome  being  now  difturbed   by  a   domeftic 
war,  which  writers  call  the  Italic,  Social,  or  Marfic,  Cice- 
ro took  the  opportunity  of  making  a  campaign,  and  ferved 
as  a  volunteer  under  Sylla.     For  though  he  had   not  much 
of  the  warlike  in  his  make,    and  therefore,    as  we  may  fup- 
pofe,  would  not  be  urged  very  powerfully  by  his  natural  in- 
clination into  fuch  fort  of  fcenes,  yet  even   thofe,    who  ap- 
plied themfelves  to  the  peaceful  iiudics,  and  the  management 
of  civil  affairs  at  Rome,  were   obliged  to  acquire  a  compe- 
tent {hare  of  military   fkill,    for  the  fake  of  governing  pro- 
vinces  and  commanding  armies,    to   which  they  all  fucceed- 
ed  of  courfc   from  the  adminiftration   of  the  great  offices  of 
flate.     Cicero's  attention  and   pains   however   were   chieflv 
employed  in  improving  himielf  in  thofe  ftudies,  which  con- 
duced  to  perfect  him   in  the   arts  of  peace.     He  was  con- 
Itant  in  his  attendance   upon  orators    and   philofophers :    re- 
fumed  his  oratorial  ftudies  under  Molo  the  Rhodian,  who  was 
one  of  the  principal  orators  of  that  age ;    and  is  fuppofed  to 
have  written  thofe  rhetorical  pieces  on  the   fubjeca  of  inven- 
tion, which  he  afterwards  condemned,  and  retracted  in  his 
advanced  age,  as   unworthy  of  his  maturer  judgment.     He 
became  the  fcholar  of  Philo  the  academic;  ftudied  loe;ic  with 
Diodorus  the  floic;  and  declaimed  daily  in  Latin  and  Greek 
with  his  fellow  ftudents   M.  Pifo  and    Q^  Pompeius,    who 
were  a  little  older  than  himfelf,    and  with   whom    he  had 
contradted  an  intimate  frienclmip.     And  that  he  might  ne- 
glect nothing,  which  could  any  ways  contribute  to  his  per- 
fect.ion,  he  fpent  the  intervals  of  his  leifure  in  the  company 
of  the  ladies;  fuch  of  them  at  leaft,  as  were  remarkable   for 
their  politenefs  and  knowledge  of  the  fine  arts :    in  which 
he  mould    be  imitated   and  followed  by  the  learned  and  phi- 
lofophers of  every  age;    fuch  fort  of  converfe  being  indeed 
the  beft,  I  had  almoft  faid,  the  only  means  of  reforming  that 

pedantry. 
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pedantry,  and  brufhing  off  that  ruft,  which  men  are  apt  to 
contract  from  a  life  of  folitude  and  ftudy. 

Cicero  had  now  run  through  all  that  courfe  of  difcipline, 
v/hich  he  lays  down  as  neceffary  to  form  the  complete  ora- 
tor ;  and  perfectly  accomplished,  he  offered  himfelf  to  the 
bar  at  the  age  of  twenty  fix.  He  undertakes  the  caufe  of 
P.  Quinctius,  and  defends  S.  Rofcius  of  Ameria  in  a  man- 
ner, which  gained  him  the  applauie  of  the  whole  city. 
The  fame  age  this,  as  the  learned  have  obferved,  in  which 
Demofthenes  firft  began  to  diftinguifh  himfelf  in  Athens  -, 
as  if,  in  thefe  geniufes  of  the  firft  magnitude,  that  was  the 
proper  feafon  of  blooming  towards  maturity. 

He  was  twenty  eight  years  old,  when  he  fet  forward  up- 
on his  travels  to  Greece  and  Afia  ;  the  fafhionable  tour 
of  all  thofe,  who  travelled  either  for  curioiity  or  improve- 
ment. His  firft  vifit  was  to  Athens,  the  capital  feat  of  arts 
and  fciences  ;  where  he  met  with  his  fchool-fellow  T.  Pom- 
ponius,  who,  from  his  love  to  Athens,  and  his  fpending  a 
great  part  of  his  days  in  it,  obtained  the  furname  of  At- 
ticus :  and  here  they  revived  and  confirmed  that  memorable 
friendfhip,  which  fubfifted  between  them  through  life,  with 
fo  celebrated  a  conftancy  and  affection.  From  Athens  he 
paffed  into  Afia,  and  after  an  excurfion  of  two  years,  came 
back  again  to  Italy.  This  voyage  of  Cicero  feems  to  be 
the  only  fcheme  and  pattern  of  travelling,  from  which  any 
real  benefit  is  to  be  expected.  He  did  not  ftir  abroad,  till 
he  had  completed  his  education  at  home ;  for  nothing  can 
be  more  pernicious  to  a  nation,  than  the  neceffity  of  a  fo- 
reign one.  He  had  acquired  in  his  own  country,  whatever 
was  proper  to  form  a  worthy  citizen  and  magiftrate,  and 
therefore  went  confirmed  by  a  maturity  of  age  and  reafon, 
againft  the  impreilions  of  vice,  not  fo  much  to  learn,  as  to 
polifh  what  he  had  learnt,  by  vifiting  thofe  places,  where 
arts  and  fciences  fiourimed  in  their  greateft  perfection  :  and 
he  ftaid  no  where  any  longer  than  his  benefit,  not  his 
pleafure,  detained  him.  Hence  at  length  he  returned,  not 
fraught  with  vice  and  folly,  as  we  too  often  fee  it  happen, 
(for  undoubtedly  he  knew,  that  thefe  v/ere  commodities 
v/hich  his  countrymen  abounded  in  at  home*  and  that  there 
was  no  occafion  in  the  leaft  to  import  them  from  abroad) 
but  poffeffed  of  every  accomplimment,  which  could  im- 
prove and  adorn  a  man  of  fenfe. 

Cicero  was  now  arrived  at  Pvome,  and  after  one  year 
more  fpent  at  the  bar,  obtained  in  the  next  place  the  dig- 
nity of  quseftor.  Among  the  caufes  which  he  pleaded  be- 
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fore  his  quaeilorfliip  was  that  of  the  famous  comedian  Rof- 
cius,  whom  a  fingular  merit  in  his  art  had  recommended  to 
the  familiarity  and  friendfhip  of  the  greatefl  men  in  Rome. 
The  quseflors  were  the  general  receivers  or  treafurers  of  the 
republic,  and  were  lent  annually  into  the  provinces  diftri- 
buted  to  them,  as  they  always  were,  by  lot.  The  ifland 
of  Sicily  happened  to  fall  to  Cicero's  {hare :  and  that  part 
cf  it,  for  it  was  thought  confiderable  enough  to  be  divided 

t  ^j  >— -* 

into  two  provinces,  which  was  called  Lilybseum.  This 
office  he  received  not  as  a  gift,  but  a  truft ;  and  he  ac- 
quitted himfelf  fo  extremely  well  in  it,  that  he  gained  the 
love  and  admiration  of  all  the  Sicilians.  In  the  hours  of 
leifure  from  his  provincial  affairs  he  employed  himfelf  very 
diligently,  as  he  ufed  to  do  at  Rome,  in  his  rhetorical  flu- 
dies.  Before  he  left  Sicily,  he  made  the  tour  of  the  ifland 
to  fee  every  thing  in  it  that  was  curious,  and  efpecially 
the  city  of  Syracufe;  where  he  difcovered  the  tomb  of  Ar- 
chimedes to  the  maplftrates,  who  were  (hewing  him  the  cu- 
riofitic.s  of  the  place,  but  who  to  his  furprife  knew  nothing 
at  all  of  any  fuch  tomb.  He  came  away  from  Sicily,  highly 
pleafrd  with  the  fuccds  of  his  adminiftration;  and  flatter- 
ing himfelf,  that  all  Rome  was  celebrating  his  praifes,  and 
that  the  people  would  grant  htm  whatever  he  fhould  defire. 
In  this  imagination  he  landed  at  Puteoli,  a  confiderable  port 
adjoining  to  Raire,  where  there  was  a  perpetual  refort  of  the 
rich  and  great,  as  well  for  the  delights  of  its  fituation,  as 
the  ufe  of  its  baths  and  hot  waters.  But  here,  as  he  him- 
iHf  pieaiantly  tells  the  flory,  he  was  not  a  little  mortified 
by  the  firil  friend  he  met :  who  afked  him,  "  how  long  he 
"  had  left  Rome,  and  what  news  there?  when  he  anfwered, 
"  that  he  came  from  the  provinces  :  from  Afric,  I  fuppofe, 
"  fays  another :  and  upon  his  replying  with  fome  Lndigna- 
"  tion,  no,  I  come  from  Sicily,  a  third,  who  flood  by, 
*'  and  had  a  mind  to  be  thought  wifer,  laid  prefently,  how! 
"  did  not  you  know  that  Cicero  was  quseftor  of  Syracufe? 
upon  which,  perceiving  it  in  vain  to  be  angry,  he 
fell  into  the  humour  of  the  place,  and  made  himfelf 
Pto  Plancio,  <  one  of  the  company  who  cams  to  the  waters." 

We  have  no  account  of  the  precife  time  of  Cicero's  mar- 
ri ,        >.vith  Terentia,  but   it  is  fuppofed   to  have  been  cele- 
brated, immediately  after  his  return  from  his  travels  to  Italy,. 
whvjn   he   was   about   thirty  years   old.     He    was  now   dif- 
n,  .  -cd  from  his  quseftorfhip  in  Sicily,  by  which   firft  flep 
in  the  legal    afcent  and  gradation    of  publick  honours  ha 
had  gaihed  an  immediate   right  to  the   fcnate,    and  an  ac- 
tual 
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tual  admiffion  info  it  during  life  ;  and  fettled  again  in  Rome, 
where  he  employed  himfelf  constantly  in  defending  the  per- 
fons  and  properties  of  its  citizens,  and  was  indeed  a  gene- 
ral patron.  Five  years  were  almoit  elapfed,  fince  Cicero's 
election  to  the  quaeftorfhip,  which  was  the  proper  interval 
prefcribed  by  law,  before  he  could  hold  the  next  office  of 
asdile ;  to  which  he  was  now,  in  his  thirty  feventh  year, 
elected  by  the  unanimous  fufFrage  of  all  the  tribes,  and  pre- 
ferably to  all  his  competitors.  After  Cicero's  election  to 
the  asdilefhip,  but  before  his  entrance  into  the  officej  he  un- 
dertook the  famed  profecution  of  C.  Verres,  the  late  prae- 
tor of  Sicily;  who  was  charged  with  many  flagrant  acts  of 
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mjuluce,  rapine,    and  cruelty,    during  his  triennial   govern- 
ment of  that  ifland,     This  was  one  of  the  rnoft  memorable 
tranfacliions  of  his  life  ;    for  which  he  was  greatly  and  juftly 
celebrated   by  antiquity,  and   for  which  he  will   in   all  ages 
be  admired  and   efteemed  by  the  friends  of  mankind.     The 
publick  adminiftration  was  at  that  time,  in  every  branch  of 
it,  moil:  infamoufly  corrupt.     The  great,  exhaufted  by  their 
luxury  and  vices,  made  no   other  ufe  of  their  governments, 
than   to  enrich  themfelves   in  the  fpoils  of  the   foreign    pro- 
vinces.    Their  bufmeis  was  to   extort  money  abroad,   that 
they  might  purchafe  offices  at  home;  and  to  plunder  the  al- 
lies in  order  to  corrupt  the   citizens.     The  oppreiTed   in   the 
mean  while  found  it  in  vain  to  feek   relief  at  Rome,  where 
there  was   none,  who  cared  either  to  impeach  or  condemn  a 
noble  criminal ;  the  decifion  of  all  trials  being  in  the  hands 
of  men  of  the  fame  condition,  who  were  ufualry  involved  in 
the  fame  crimes,    and   openly  proftituted  their  judgment  on 
thefe  occallons  for  favour  or  a  bribe  :   fo  that  the  profecution 
of  Verres  was  both  feafonable  and  popular,    as  it  \va.s  likely 
to  give  fome  check    to   the   oppreffions   of  the   nobility,    as 
well  as  comfort   and  relief  to  the  diitrefied  fubjedls.     Cice- 
ro had  no  fooner  agreed  to  undertake  it,    than  an  unexpect- 
ed rival  darted   up,    one  (X  Csecilius,    a  Skih.m   by  binh, 
'who  had  been  quaeftor  to  Verres;    and  by  a  pretence  of  per- 
fonal  injuries  received  from  him,  and  a  particular  knowledge 
of  his  crimes,  claimed  a  prefer? nee  to  Cicero   in  the  talk  or 
accufmg  him,  or  at  lead  k)  bear  a  joint  ihare  with  him.    But 
this  pretended  enemy  was  in  reality  a  (beret  friend,  employ- 
ed by  Verres   himfelf  to  get   the   caufe    into   his   hands    in 
order  to    betray    it :    but  in  the   firft  hearing  Cicero  eafily 
fhook  off  this  weak  antagdnift,    rallying  hb   character    and 
pretenfions    with    a  great  deal    of  wit    and  humor,    as  we 
may  fee  in  the  or..ai^a  which  is  yet  extant,  and  called  ciivi- 
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natio;  becaufe  here  the  judges,  without  the  help  of  witnefTes, 
were  to  divine  as  it  were,  what  was  fit  to  be  done. 

This  previous  point  being  fettled  in  favour  of  Cicero,    a 
hundred   and    ten    days  were    granted    to    him  by  law   for 
preparing  the  evidence :  in  which  he  was  obliged  to  make  a 
voyage   to  Sicily,  in  order  to  examine  witnefles,    and  col- 
led: facts  to  fupport  the  indictment.     He  was  aware,  that 
all  Verres's  art  would  be  employed  to  gain  time,    in   hopes 
to  tire    out    the    profecutors,     and    allay  the  heat  of  the 
publick  refentment ;  fo  that  for  the  greater  difpatch  he  took 
along  with  him  his  coufin  L.  Cicero,  to  eafe  him  of  a  part 
of  the   trouble,  and  finifhed  his  progrefs  through  the  ifiand, 
in  Icfs  than  half  the  time  which  was  allowed  to  him.  The 
Sicilians   received  him  every  where  with  all  the  honours  due 
to  his  uncommon  generofity,  and  the  pains  he  was  taking  in 
their  iervice;  and  all  the  cities  concurred  in  the  impeach- 
ment, excepting  Syracufe  and  Meflana,    with  which,    being 
the    moft  considerable  of  the   province,    Verres   had  taken 
care  to  keep  up  a  fair  correfpondence,  and  which  laft  conti- 
nued throughout  firm  in  its  engagements   to  him.     Cicero 
came  back  to  Rome,  to  the  furprife  of  his  adverfaries,  much 
fooner  than   he  was  expected,    and  full  charged  with    mofk 
manifeft  proofs  of  Verres's  guilt.     On  his  return  he  found, 
what  he  fufpecled,    a  ftrong  cabal  formed   to  prolong   the 
affair  by  all  the    arts  of  delay,   which    intereft    or  money 
could  procure.     This  put  him  upon  a  new  project,  of  fhort- 
ening  the  method  of  the  proceeding,  fo  as  to  bring  it  to  an 
iflue  at  any  rate  before  the  prefent  praetor  M.  Glabrio  and 
his  afleflbrs,    who  were  like  to  be  fair  and    equal  judges. 
Inftead  therefore  of  fpending  any  time  in  fpeaking,  or  em- 
ploying his  eloquence,  as    ufual,    in  enforcing  and    aggra* 
yating  the  feveral  articles  of  the   charge,  he  refolved  to  do 
.nothing  more,  than  to  produce  his  witnefles,  and  ofrer  them. 
to  be  interrogated  :    where   the  novelty  of  the    thing,    and 
the   notoriety  of  the    guilt,    which  appeared    at  once    from 
the  very  recital  of  the  depofitions,    fo   confounded  Horten- 
fius,  though  the  reigning  orator  at  the  bar,  and  ufually  ftiled 
the  king  of  the  forum,  that  he  had  nothing  to  fay   for   his 
client.     Verres,  defpairing  of  all  defence,  fubmitted  imme- 
diately, without  expecting  the  fentcnce,  to  a  voluntary  ex- 
ile ;  where  he  lived  many  years,    forgotten  and  deferred  by- 
all    his   friends.     He  is  faid"  to  have  been  relieved  in  this  mi- 
ierable   fituation   by  the  generofity  of  Cicero;  yet  was  pro- 
icribed   and    murdered  after  all   by  Marc  Antony,     for   the 
fake  of  thole  fine   ftatues  and  Corinthian  veflels",  of  which 
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he  had  plundered  the  Sicilians  :  <c  happy  only,  as  Ladlantius 
"  fays,  before  his  death,  to  have  feen  the  more  deplorable  end 
**  of  his  old  enemy  and  accufer  Cicero."  Laftant,  10 

After  the  expiration  of  his    sedilefhip  he  loft  his  coufm  L.  "'  4< 
Cicero,  the  late  companion  of  his  journey  to  Sicily  ;    whofe 
death  was  the  more  unlucky  to  him   at   this  juncture,  be- 
caufe  he  wanted  his  help  in   making  intereft  for  the  pne- 
torfhip,  for  which  he  now  offered   himfelf  a  candidate,  af- 
ter the  ufual  interval  of  two  years,  from  the  time  of  his  be- 
ing chofen  aedile.     However  fuch  was  the  people's  affection 
and  regard  for  him,  that  in    three  different  affemblies   con- 
vened for  the  choice  of  praetors,  two  of  which  were  diflblv- 
ed  without  effecl,  he  was  declared  every  time  the  firft  pras- 
tor,    by  the  fuffrages  of  all   the    centuries.     This   year   a 
law  was  propofed    by  Manilius,    one  of  the  tribunes,    that 
Pompey,  who  was   then  in   Cilicia,    extinguifhing  the  re- 
mains   of  the    pyratick  war,  fhould  have  the  government  of 
Afia  added  to   his  commiffion,    with    the  command   of  the 
Mithridatick   war,    and   of  all  the  Roman    armies   in  thofe 
parts.     Cicero  lupported  this  law  with   all  his  eloquence  in  Pro  lege 
a  fpeech  frill   extant,   from   the  roftra,  which  he  had  never  maniija. 
mounted  till  this  occafion:    where,  'in  difplaying  the  cha- 
racter of  Pompey,  he  draws  the  picture  of  a  confummate 
general,  with  all  the  ftrength  and  beauty  of  colours,  which 
words   can   give.     He   was  now  in    the  career  of  his    for- 
tunes, and  in  fight  as  it  were  of  the  confulfhip,    the  grand 
object  of  his  ambition;    and  therefore  when  his  prsetorfhip 
was  at  an  end,  he  would  not  accept  any  foreign  province, 
the  ufual   reward   of  that  magiftracy,    and   the  chief  fruit 
which  the  generality  propofed  from   it.     He  had  no  particu- 
lar love  for  money,  nor  genius  for  arms,  fo  that  thofe  go- 
vernments had  no  charms  for  him :  the  glory  which  he  pur- 
fued  was  to  fliine  in  the  eyes  of  the  city,    as  the  guardian 
of  its  laws,  and  to  teach  the  magiitrates  how  to    execute, 
the   citizens  how  to  obey  them. 

It  is  remarkable  of  Cicero,  that  amidft  all  the  hurry  and 
noife  in  which  ambition  had  engaged  him,  he  never  ne- 
glected in  the  leaft  thofe  arts  and  ftudies,  in  which  he  had 
been  educated,  but  paid  a  conftant  attention  to  every  thing, 
which  deferved  the  notice  of  a  fcholar  and  a  man  of  tafte. 
Even  at  this  very  juncture,  though  he  was  entirely  taken 
up  in  fuing  for  the  confulfhip,  he  could  find  time  to  write 
to  Atticus  about  ftatues  and  books.  Atticus  refided  many 
years  at  Athens,  which  gave  Cicero  an  opportunity  of  em- 
ploying him  to  buy  a  great  number  of  ftatues,  for  the  or- 
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nament  of  his  feveral  villas;  efpecially  that  at  Tufculirm* 
in  which  he  took  the  greatefc  pleasure,  for  its  delightful  fitua- 
tion  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome,  and  the  convenience 
of  an  eafy  retreat  from  the  hurry  and  fatigues  of  the  city. 
Here  he  had  built  feveral  rooms  and  galleries,  in  imitation 
of  the  fchoo's  and  porticos  of  Athens;  which  he  called 
lilcewife  by  their  Attick  names  of  the  academy  and  gymnafi- 
um,  and  dtiigncd  for  the  fame  ufe  of  philofophical  con- 
ferences with"  his  learned  friends.  He  had  given  Atticus 
a  general  comrniiiion  to  purchafe  for  him  any  piece  of 
Grecian  art  or  fculpturc,  which  was  elegant  and  curi- 
ous, efpecially  of  the  literary  kind  or  proper  for  the  furni- 
ture of  his  academy  :  which  Atticus  executed  to  his  great 
iatisfac~lion,  and  ferit  him  at  different  times  feveral  cargoes 
of  ftatues,  which  arrived  fafe,  as  he  tells  us,  at  the  port  of 
Eoift.  ad  Cajeta,  near  to  his  Formian  villa.  Nor  was  he  lefs  eager 
/*  -ic.  1.  i.of  making  a  collection  of  Greek  books,  and  forming  a  li- 
<•  3*  brary  by  the  fame  opportunity  of  Atticiis's  help.  This  was 

Atticus's  own  palHon,  who,  having  free  accefs  to  all  the  li- 
braries of  Athens,  was  employing  his  naves  in  copying  the 
works  of  their  befl  writers,  not  only  for  his  own  ufe,  but 
for  fale  allb,  and  the  common  profit  both  of  the  nave  and 
mailer.  For  Atticus  was  remarkable  above  all  men  of  his 
rank  for  a  *amiJy  of  learned  ilaves,  having  fcarce  a  foot- 
boy  in  his  houfe,  who  was  not  trained  both  to  read  and  write 
for  him.  By  this  advantage  he  had  made  a  very  large  col- 
lection of  choice  and  curious  books,  and  fignified  to  Cicero 
his  defign  of  fcjiin^  them;  yet  feems  to  have  intimated  with- 
al, that  he  expec?red  a  larger  fum  for  them,  than  Cicero 
would  eailly  ipare  ;  which  gave  occafion  to  Cicero  to  beg 
of  him  in  feveral  letters  to  refcrve  the  whole  number  for 
him,  till  he  could  raife  money  enough  for  the  purchafe. 

Cicero  being  now  in  his  forty  third  year,  the  proper  age 
required  by  law,  declared  himfelf  a  candidate  for  the  con- 
fulfhip  along  with  fix  competitors,  L.  Sulpicius  Galba,  L< 
Sergius  Catilina,  C.  Antonius,  L.  Caflius  Longimis,  Q^ 
Cornificiu?,  C.  Licinius  Sacerdos.  The  two  firit  were  pa- 
tricians, the  two  next  plebeians,  yet  noble;  the  two  laft  the 
fons  of  father?,  who  hadfirft  imported  the  publick  honours 
into  their  families  :  Cicero  was  the  only  new  man,  as  he 
was  called,  amongft  them,  or  one  born  of  equeftrian  rank. 
Thefe  were  the  competitors ;  and  in  this  competition  the 
practice  of  bribing  was  carried  on  as  openly  and  as  fhame4 
fully  by  Antonius  and  Catiline,  as  it  ufually  is  at  our 
flec~ticr}s  here  in  England-,  fo  openly,  in  fliort,  that  the 
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fenate  attempted,  though  unfuccefsfully,  to  £i've  fome  check 
to  it    by  a  new  and  more  vigorous    law.     However   as  the 
election  approached,  Cicero's  intereft  appeared  to  be  fuperi- 
or  to  that  of  all  the   candidates :  for  the  nobles  themfelves, 
though  always  envious  and  defirous  to  deprefs  him,  yet  out 
of  regard  to  the  dangers,    which  threatened  the   city   from 
many  quarters,  and  feemed  ready  to  burft  out  into  a  flame, 
began  to  think  him   the  only  man  qualified  to  preferve  the 
republick,    and  break  the  cabals   of  the  defperate  by  the  "vi- 
gour and  prudence  of  his  adminiftration:  "forin  cafes  of  dan- 
"  ger,    as  Salluft  obferves,  pride  and  envy  naturally  fubilde,  * e'3-  Cat» 
"  and  yield  the  poft  of  honour  to  virtue."     The  method  of  24< 
choofing  confuls  was  not  by  an  open  vote,    but  by  a  kind  of 
ballot,  or  little  tickets  of  wood   diilributed   to  the   citizens 
with  the  names  of  the  feveral  candidates  feverally  infcribed 
upon  each :    but  in  Cicero's   cafe  the  people  were  not  con- 
tent with   this  fecret  and  filent  way,    but  before   they  came 
to  any   fcrutiny,    loudly   and  univerfally  proclaimed  Cicero 
the  firft  conful ;  fo    that,  as  he  himfelf  fays,   "  he  was  not 
<c  chofen  by  the  votes  of  particular  citizens,  but  the  common 
"  fuffrage  of  the  city;   nor  declared  by  the  voice  of  the  crier, 
"  but  of  the  whole  Roman  people."  This  yearfeveralaltera-  o,-at.  contra 
tions   happened   in  his  own  family.     His  father    died  ;    his  RuH«m.  "• 
daughter  Tullia  was  given   in  marriage  at  the  age  of  thir-  j?'  "  ' 
teen  to   C.  Pifo  Frugi,    a  young   nobleman  of  great  hopes, 
and  one  of  the  beft  families  in  Rome ;    and   his  fon  v/as  alfo 
born  in  the  fame  year.     So  that  with  the  higheft  honour, 
which  the  publick  could  beftow,  he  received  the  higheft  plea- 
fure,  which  private  life  ordinarily  admits,    by  the  birth  of  a 
fon   and  heir  to  his  family. 

His  firft  care,  after  his  election  to  the  confulfhip,  was  to 
gain  the  confidence  of  Antonius,  who  was  elected  with 
him,  and  to  draw  him  from  his  old  engagements  to  the  in- 
terefts  of  the  republick;  being  convinced,  that  all  the  f*c- 
cefs  of  his  adminiftration  depended  upon  it.  He  began 
therefore  to  tempt  him  by  a  kind  of  argument,  which  feldom 
fails  of  its  effect  with  men  of  his  character ;  the  offer  of 
power  to  his  ambition,  and  money  to  his  pleafures.  With 
thefe  baits  he  caught  him ;  and  a  bargain  was  prefently  agreed 
upon  between  them,  that  Antonius  fhould  have  the  choice 
of  the  beft  province,  which  was  to  be  aiiigned  to  them  at 
the  expiration  of  their  year.  Having  laid  this  foundation 
for  the  laudable  difcharge  of  his  confulfhip,  he  took  poi- 
fefTion  of  it,  as  ufual,  on  the  firft  of  January ;  and  had  no. 
fooner  entered  upon  this  high  office,  than  he  had  occafion 
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to  exert  himfelf  againft  P.  Servilius  Rullus,  one  of  the 
new  tribunes,  who  had  been  alarming  the  fenate  with  the 
promulgation  of  an  Agrarian  law :  the  purpofe  of  which 
was,  to  create  a  decemv irate,  or  ten  commiflioners,  with 
abfolute  power  for  five  years  over  all  the  revenues  of  the 
republick,  to  diftribute  them  at  pleafure  to  the  citizens, 
&c.  Thefe  laws  ufed  to  be  greedily  received  by  the  popu- 
lace, and  were  propofed  therefore  by  factious  magiftrates,  a? 
oft  as  they  had  any  point  to  carry  with  the  multitude  againft 
the  publick  good  ;  fo  that  Cicero's  firft  bufinefs  was  to  qui- 
et the  apprchcnfions  of  the  city,  and  to  baffle,  if  poffible, 
the  intrigues  of  the  tribune.  After  routing  him  therefore  in  the 
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fenate,  he  purfued  him  into  his  own  dominion,  the  forum ; 
where  in  an  artful  and  elegant  fpeech  from  the  roftra,  he 
gave  fuch  a  turn  to  the  inclination  of  the  people,  that  they 
rejected  this  law  with  as  much  eagernefs,  as  they  had  ever 
before  received  one,  This  alarm  being  over,  another  ac- 
cident broke  out,  occafioned  by  the  publication  of  a  law 
of  L.  Qtho,  for  the  ailigiimcrit  of  diftinct  feats  in  the  the- 
atres to  the  equeftrian  order,  who  ufed  before  to  fit  pro^ 
rnifcuoufly  with  the  populace.  But  this  highly  offended 
the  people,  who  could  not  digeft  the  indignity  of  being 
thruft  fo  far  back  from  their  diverflons;  and  might  hav-Q 
endangered  the  peace  of  the  city,  if  the  effects  of  it  had 
not  been  prevented  by  the  authority  of  Cicero. 

The  next  tranfaetion  of  moment,  in  which  he  was  en- 
gaged was  the  defence  of  C.  Rabirius,  an  aged  fenator,  in 
whole  favour  there  is  an  oration  of  his  ftill  extant.  But  the 
grand  affair  of  all,  which  conftitutcd  the  glory  of  his  con- 
fulmip,  and  hzs  tranfmitted  his  name  with  fuch  luftre  to  po- 
fterity,  was  the  fkili  he  mewed,  and  the  unwearied  pains 
he  took,  in  fiipprefling  that  horrid  confpiracy,  which  was, 
formed  by  Catiline  and  his  accomplices,  for  the  fubver- 
fion  of  the  commonweal ch.  Catiline  was  now  renewing 
his  efforts  for  the  coniulihip  with  greater  vigour  than  ever, 
and  by  fuch  open  methods  of  bribery,  that  Cicero  publifhed 
a  new  law  againft  it,  with  the  additional  penalty/  of  a  ten, 
years  exile.  Catiline,  who  knew  the  law  to  be  leveled  at 
himfelf,  formed  a  defign  to  kill  Cicero,  with  fome  other 
chiefs  of  the  fenate,  on  the  day  of  election,  which  was  ap- 
pointed for  the  twentieth  of  October.  But  Cicero  gave  in- 
formation of  it  to  the  fenate  the  day  before,  upon  which 
(he  election  was  deferred,  that  they  might  have  time  to 
deliberate  on  an  affair  of  fo  great  importance :  and  the  day 
following,  in  a  full  houfe,  he  called  upon  Catiline  to  clear 
5  himfelf 
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himfelf  of  this  charge ;  where,  without  denying  or  excuflng 
it,  he  bluntly  told  them,  that  "  there  were  two  bodies  in  the 
"  republick,  meaning  the  fenate  and  the  people,  the  one  of 
<c  them   infirm  with  a  weak  head,    the  other  firm  without  a 
"head;    which    laft  had    fo    well  deferved  of  him,  that  it 
"  mould  never  want  a  head  while  he  lived."     He  had  made  a 
declaration  of  the  fame  kind  and  in   the  fame   place   a  few 
days  before,  when,  upon  Cato's  threatening  him  with  an  im- 
peachment, he  fiercely  replied,  that  "  if  any  flame  ihould  be 
"  excited  in  his  fortunes,  he  would  extinguim  it,  not  with 
"water,  but  a  general  ruin."  Thefe  declarations  ilartled  the  cicer.  pro 
fenate,  and  convinced  them,    that  nothing  but  a    defperate  Muraen.  z$ 
confpiracy,  ripe  for  execution,  could  infpire  fo  daring  an  af-  z* 
furance :    fo  that  they  proceeded   immediately  to   that   de- 
cree, which   was  the  ufual  refuge  in  all  cafes   of  imminent 
danger,   of  ordering  the    confuls  to  take  care  that  the  re- 
publick  received  no  harm.  Sal1- 
Catiline,    repulfed  a    fecond   time    from   the   confulmip,    at* 
and   breathing   nothing  but  revenge,    was  now  eager  and 
impatient  to  execute   his  grand  plot.     He  called  a  council 
therefore  of  all  the   confpirators,    to  fettle  the  plan  of  the 
work,  and  divide  the  parts  of  it  among  themfelves,  and  fix 
a   proper    day    for   the   execution.     The    number   of  their 
chiefs  was  above  thirty  five ;    partly  of  the  fenatorian,   part- 
ly of  the  equeftrian   order.     The  fenators  were  P.   Corne- 
lius Lentulus,  C.  Cethegus,  P.  Autronius,  L.  Caffius  Lon- 
ginus,  P.  Sylla,    Serv.  Sylla,    L.  Vargunteius,    Q^  Curius, 
Q^  Annius,    M.  Porcius  Lecca,    L.  Beftia.     At  a  meeting 
of  thefe  it  was  refolved,    that  a  general  infurreclion    mould 
be  raifed  through  Italy,    the  different  parts   of  which   were 
afligned  to  different  leaders :  that  Rome   ihould  be  fired  in 
many  places   at  once,  and   a  mafTacre  begun   at  the   fame 
time  of  the  whole  fenate  and  all  their  enemies ;    that  in  the 
confternation    of  the  fire  and  maffacre,    Catiline   ihould   be 
ready   with  his    Tufcan    army,    to  take  the  benefit  of  the 
publickconfufion,  and  make  himfelf  mailer  of  the  city:  where 
Lentulus   in  the  mean  time,  as  firft  in  dignity,  was  to  pre- 
fide  in  their  general  councils ;    Caffius  -to  manage  the  affair 
of  firing  it ;  Cethegus  to  direcl:  the  mafTacre.     But  the  vigi- 
lance of  Cicero,  being  the  chief  obilacle  to  all  their  hopes, 
Catiline  was  very  defirous   to   fee   him  taken  off,  before  he 
left  Rome  :    upon  which  two  knights   of  the    company  un- 
dertook to  kill  him  the  next  morning  in  his  bed,  in  an  ear- 
ly vifit  on  pretence   of  bufmefs.     They   were   both  of  his 
acquaintance,  and  ufed  to  frequent  his  houfe  -,  and  knowing 
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his  cuftom  of  giving  free  accefs  to  all,  made  no  doubt 
of  being  readily  admitted,  as  one  of  the  two  afterwards 
confefled.  But  the  meeting  was  no  fooner  over,  than  Ci- 
cero had  information  of  all  that  pailed  in  it :  for  by  the 
intrigues  of  a  woman  named  Fulvia,  he  had  gained  over 
Curius  her  gallant,  one  of  the  confpirators  of  fenatorian 
rank,  to  fend  him  a  punctual  account  of  all  their  delibera- 
tions. He  prefently  imparted  his  intelligence  to  fome  of 
the  chiefs  of  the  city,  who  were  affembled  that  evening, 
as  ufual,  at  his  houfe;  informing  them  not  only  of  the 
defign,  but  naming  the  men  who  were  to  execute  it,  and 
the  very  hour  when  they  would  be  at  his  gate.  All  which 
fell  out  exactly  as  he  foretold ;  for  the  two  knights  came 
before  break  of  day,  but  had  the  mortification  to  find  the 
houfe  well  guarded,  and  all  admittance  refufed  to  them. 

This  was  the  ftate  of  the  confpiracy,  when  Cicero  deli- 
vered the  firft  of  thofe  four  fpeeches,  which  were  fpoken 
upon  the  occafion  of  it,  and  are  ftill  extant.  The  meet- 
in  ;••  of  the  confpirators  was  on  the  6th  of  November  in  the 
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evening  :  and  on  the  8th  he  fummoned  the  fenate  to  the 
temple  of  Jupiter  in  the  capitol,  where  it  was  not  ufually 
held.,  but  in  times  of  publick  alarm.  Catiline  himfelf, 
though  his  fchemes  were  not  only  fufpecled,  but  actually 
difcovered,  had  the  confidence  to  come  to  this  very  meet- 
ing ;  which  fo  (hocked  the  whole  afTembly,  that  none  of  his 
acquaintance  durfl  not  venture  to  falute  him ;  and  the  con- 
fular  fenators  quitted  that  part  of  the  houfe  in  which  he 
fat,  and  left  the  whole  clear  to  him.  Cicero  was  fo  provok- 
ed by  his  impudence,  that  inftead  of  entering  upon  any  bu- 
finefs,  as  he  defigned,  addrefling  himfelf  directly  to  Catiline, 
lie  broke  out  into  a  moil  fevere  invective  againft  him  :  and 
with  all  the  fire  and  force  of  an  incenfed  eloquence,  laid 
open  the  whole  courfe  of  his  villainies,  and  the  notoriety 
of  his  treafons.  Catiline,  aftonifhed  by  the  thunder  of 
this  fpeech,  had  little  to  fay  for  himfelf  in  anfwer  to  it :  but 
as  foon  as  he  was  got  home,  and  began  to  reflect  on  what 
had  paffcd,  perceiving  it  in  vain  to  difTemble  any  longer,  he 
refolved  to  enter  into  action  immediately,  before  the  troops 
of  the  reptiblick  were  increafed,  or  any  new  levies  made  : 
fo  that  after  a  fhort  conference  with  Lentulus,  Cethegus, 
and  the  reft,  about  what  had  been  concerted  in  the  laft 
meeting,  and  promifing  a  fpeedy  return  at  the  head  of  a 
ftrong  army,  he  left  Rome  that  very  night  with  a  fmall  re-* 
timie,  and  made  the  beft  of  his  way  to  Manlius's  camp  in 
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Etruria  ;  upon  which  he  and  Manlius  were  both   declared 
publick  enemies  by  the  fenate. 

In  the  midft  of  all  this  hurry,  and  foon  after  Catiline's 
flight,  Cicero  found  leiiure,  according  to  his  cuftom,  to 
defend  L.  Mursena,  one  of  the  confuls  ele6t,  who  was  now 
brought  to  a  trial  for  bribery  and  corruption.  Cato  had 
declared  in  the  fenate,  that  he  would  try  the  force  of  Cicero's 
late  law  upon  one  of  the  confular  candidates;  and  he  waspiutarchin, 
joined  in  the  accufation  by  one  of  the  difappointed  candi-Caton. 
dates,  S.  Sulpicius,  a  perfon  of  diftinguifhed  worth  and 
character,  and  the  moft  celebrated  lawyer  of  the  age  ;  for 
whofe  fervice,  and  at  whofe  inftance  Cicero's  law  againft 
bribery  was  chiefly  provided.  Muraena  v/as  unanimoufly 
acquitted  :  but  who  can  fee  without  fome  furprife,  perfons 
fo  attached  to  each  other,  engaged  in  the  fame  caufe  on 
oppofite  fides  ?  Cicero  had  a  ftrift  intimacy  all  this  while 
with  Sulpicius,  whom  he  had  ferved  with  all  his  intereft  in 
this  very  conteft  for  the  confulihip.  He  had  a  great  friend- 
fhip  alfo  with  Cato,  and  the  higheft  efteem  of  his  integri- 
ty. Yet  he  not  only  defended  this  caufe  againft  them  both, 
but  to  take  off  the  prejudice  of  their  authority,  laboured 
even  to  make  them  ridiculous  ;  rallying  the  profeilion  oi" 
Sulpicius  as  trifling  and  contemptible,  the  principles  of 
Cato  as  abfurd  and  impracticable,  with  fo  much  humour 
and  wit,  that  he  made  the  whole  audience  very  merry,  and 
forced  Cato  to  cry  out,  "  what  a  facetious  conful  have  we  K^ 
But  what  deferves  great  attention,  the  oppofition  of  thefe 
eminent  men,  in  an  affair  fo  interefting,  gave  no  fort  of  in- 
terruption to  their  friendfhip,  which  continued  as  firm  as 
ever  to  the  end  of  their  lives  :  and  Cicero,  who  lived  the 
longeft  of  them,  fhewed  the  real  value  that  he  had  for 
them  both  after  their  deaths,  by  procuring  publick  honours 
for  the  one,  and  writing  the  life  and  praifes  of  the  other. 
This  was  a  greatnefs  of  mind  truly  noble,  and  fuitable  to 
the  dignity  of  the  perfons  :  not  to  be  fhocked  by  the  parti- 
cular oppofition  of  their  friends,  when  their  general  views 
on  both  fides  were  laudable  and  virtuous.  The  examples 
of  this  kind  will  be  more  or  lefs  frequent  in  ftates,  in  pro- 
portion as  the  publick  good  happens  to  be  the  ruling  prin- 
ciple ;  for  that  is  a  bond  of  union  too  firm  to  be  broken  by 
any  little  differences  about  the  meafures  of  purfuing  it.  But 
where  private  ambition  and  party  zeal  have  the  afcendant, 
there  every  oppofition  muft  neceftarily  create  animofity ;  as 
it  obftructs  the  acquisition  of  that  good,  which  is  considered 
chief  end  of  life,  private  benefit  and  advantage. 
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But  to  return  to  the  affair  of  the  conspiracy.     Lentulus, 
and  the  reft,  who  were  left  in  the  city,  were  propofmg  all 
things  for  the  execution  of  their  grand  defign,  and  folliciting 
men  of  all  ranks,  who  feemed  likely  to  favour  their  caufe, 
or  be  of  any  ufe   to  it.     Among   the   reft  they  agreed  to 
make   an  attempt  upon  the   ambaffadors  of  the  Allobroges ; 
a  warlike,  mutinous,  failhlefs  people,  inhabiting  the  coun- 
tries  now  called  Savoy   and  Dauphiny,    greatly  difaffected 
to  the  Roman  power,  and  already  ripe  for  rebellion.  Thefe 
ambanadors,  who  were  preparing  to  return  home,  much  out 
of  humour  with   the  fenate,  and  without  any  redrefs  of  the 
grievances    they    were    fent    to   complain   of,    received  the 
propofal  at  firft  very  greedily ;  but  reflecting  afterwards  on 
the  difficulty  of  the  enterprife,  and  the  danger  of  involving 
themfeivcs  and  their  country  in   fo  defperate  a  caufe,  they 
refolved  to  ditcover  what  they  knew  to  Q.  Fabius  Sanga, 
the  patron  of  their  city,  who  immediately  gave  intelligence 
of  it   to    the   conful.     Cicero's    inftructions  upon  it    were, 
that  the  ambaffadors  ihoiiid   continue  to  feign  the  fame  zeal 
which  they  had   hitherto  (hewn,  and  promife    every   thing 
that  was  required  of  them,  till  they  had  got  a  full  infight 
into  the  intent  of  the  plot,  with  diiiinct  proofs  againft  the 
particular  actors  in   it :  and  that  then  matters  iliould  be  fo 
contrived,    that,    upon  their    leaving  Rome    in   the  night, 
they  fhould  be  anefted  with  their  papers  and  letters  abcyut 
them.     All  this  was  fuccefsfully  executed,  and   the   whole 
company  brought    prifoners  to  Cicero's   houfe  by  break  of 
day.     Cicero  fummoned  the  fenate  to  meet  immediately,   and 
fent  at  the  fame  time  for  Gabinius,  Statilius,  Cethegus,  and 
Lentulus  ;  who  all  came  prefently  to  his  houfe,  fufpccting 
nothing  of  the  difcovery.     With  them,  and  the  arnbailadors 
;n  cuitody,  he  fet  out  to   meet  the   fenate  in  the  temple  of 
concord  :    and  after  he  had   given  the  afiembly  an  account 
of  the  whole  affair,  Vulturcius,  one  of  the  confpirators  who 
was  taken  with  the   ambafiadors,    was   called   in  to  be  ex- 
amined  feparately,  who  ibon  confeffed,  that  he  had  letters 
and  inftructions  from   Lentulus  to  Catiline,  to  prefs  him  to 
accept  the   affiftance   of  the  Haves,    and  to  lead    his    army 
with  all  expedition  towards  Rome,  to  the  intent  that  when 
it  mould  be  fet  on  fire   in    different  places,  and  the  general 
maflacre  begun,  he  might  be  at  hand  to  intercept  thole  who 
efcaped,  and  join   with   his   friends   in  the  city.     The  am- 
baftadors  were  examined  next,  who  declared,  that  they  had 
received    letters   to   their  nation   from  Lentulus,    Cethegus, 
and  Stafiljus.     Thefe  letters  were  produced  and  read,  which 
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fo  dcjecled  and  confounded  the  confpirators,  that  they  had 
nothing  at  all  to  fay  for  themfelves.  After  the  criminals 
were  withdrawn  and  committed  to  clofe  cuftody,  the  fenate 
went  into  a  debate  upon  the  ftate  of  the  republick,  and 
carne  unanimouily  to  the  following  refolution  among  others, 
that  publick  thanks  fhould  be  decreed  to  Cicero  in  the 
ampleft  manner ;  by  whofe  virtue,  council,  and  providence, 
the  republick  was  delivered  from  the  greateft  dangers,  fn  Catil. 
Cicero  however  thought  it  prudent,  in  the  prefent  unfet-111*5  ' 
tied  ftate  of  the  city,  to  bring  this  affair  to  a  conclufion, 
as  foon  as  might  be  5  and  therefore  brought  the  que- 
ilion  of  their  punifhment,  without  further  delay,  before 
the  fenate,  which  he  funimoned  for  that  purpofe  the  next 
morning.  The  debate  was  of  great  delicacy  and  importance  ; 
to  decide  upon  the  lives  of  citizens  of  the  firft  rank.  Ca- 
pital punimments  were  rare  and  ever  odious  in  Rome,  whofe 
laws  were  of  ail  others  the  leaft  fanguinary  ;  banifhment, 
with  confiscation  of  goods,  being  the  ordinary  puniihment 
for  the  greateft  crimes.  As  foon  therefore  as  he  had  moved 
the  queftion,  what  was  to  be  done  with  the  confpirators; 
Silanus,  the  conful  cleft,  being  called  upon  to  fpeak  the 
nrft,  advifed,  that  thofe  who  were  then  in  cuftody,  with 
the  reft  who  fhould  afterwards  be  taken,  fhould  all  be  put 
to  death.  To  this  all  who  fpoke  after  him  readily  aflented, 
till  it  came  to  J.  Csefar,  then  praetor  elecl,  who,  in  an  elegant 
and  elaborate  fpeech,  ^  treated  that  opinion,  not  as  cruel ; 
*'  fince  death,  he  laid,  was  not  a  punifhment,  but  relief  to 
cc  the  miferable  ;  but  as  new  and  illegal,  and  contrary  to  % 
<c  the  conftitution  of  the  republick."  He  therefore  gave  it 
as  his  opinion,  that  the  eftates  of  the  confpirators  fhould 
be  conflfcated,  and  their  perfons  clofely  confined  in  the 
ftrong  towns  of  Italy.  Thefe  two  contrary  opinions  being  Saliuft.  beH, 
propofed,  the  next  queftion  was,  which  of  them  fhould  Cat-  5°* 
take  place  :  Cxfar's  had  made  a  great  irnpreflion  on  the 
afFembly,  and  Cicero's  friends  were  going  forwardly  into  it, 
when  Cicero  rofe  up,  and  made  his  fourth  fpeech,  which 
now  remains  on  the  fubjecl:  of  this  tranfaclion  :  which 
fpeech  had  the  defired  efrec"r,  and  turned  the  fcale  in  fa- 
vour of  Silanus's  opinion.  The  vote  was  no  fooner  paffed, 
than  Cicero  refolved  to  put  it  in  execution,  left  the  night 
which  was  coming  on  fhould  produce  any  new  difturbance. 
He  went  therefore  from  the  fenate,  attended  by  a  numerous 
guard,  and  taking  Leritulus  from  his  cuftody,  conveyed 
him  through  the  forum  to  the  common  prifon,  where  he 
delivered  him  to  the  executioners,  who  preiently  ftrangled 
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him.  The  other  confpirators,  Cethegus,  Statilius,  and  Git- 
binius  were  conducted  to  their  execution  by  the  praetors, 
and  put  to  death  in  the  fame  manner.  Catiline  in  the 
mean  time  had  been  in  a  condition  to  make  a  ftouter 
refiftance  than  they  imagined  ;  having  filled  up  his  troops 
to  the  number  of  two  legions,  or  about  twelve  thoufand 
righting  men  ;  but  wrhen  the  fatal  account  came,  of  the 
death  of  Lentulus  and  the  reft,  the  face  of  his  affairs  be- 
gan to  change,  and  his  army  to  dwindle  apace,  by  the 
defertion  of  thofe,  whom  hopes  of  victory  and  plunder  had 
invited  to  his  camp.  And  after  many  fruitlefs  attempts  to 
efcape  into  Gaul  by  long  marches  and  private  roads  through 
the  Apennines,  he  was  forced  at  length  to  a  battle  ;  in 
which,  after  a  fharp  and  bloody  action,  he  and  all  his  army 
were  entirely  deftroyed.  Thus  ended  this  famed  confpira- 
cy  ;  and  Cicero,  for  the  great  part  he  acted  in  the  fup- 
preflion  of  it,  was  honoured  with  the  glorious  title  of  Pater 
Patrice,  which  he  retained  for  a  long  time  after  :  "  Hail  thou, 

H'ft  nat      "  ^ays  Plmv»  wno  was  tii'ft  fluted  the  parent  of  thy  coun- 
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Cicero's  adminiftration  was  now  at  an  end,  and  nothing 
remained  but  to  refign  the  confulfhip,  according  to  cuftom,  in 
itn  afTembly  to  the  people,  and  to  take  the  ufual  oath,  of 
having  dilcharged  it  with  fidelity  ;  which  alfo  was  gene- 
rally accompanied  with  a  fpeech  from  the  expiring  confuL 
He  had  mounted  the  roftra,  and  was  ready  to  perform  this 
laft  act  of  his  office,  when  Metellus,  one  of  the  new  tri- 
bunes, would  not  fuffer  him  to  fpeak,  or  to  do  any  thing 
more,  than  barely  take  the  oath  :  declaring,  that  he,  who 
had  put  citizens  to  death  unheard,  ought  not  to  be  permit- 
ted to  fpeak  for  himfelf.  Upon  which  Cicero,  who  was 
never  at  a  lofs,  inftead  of  pronouncing  the  ordinary  form 
of  an  oath,  exalting  the  tone  of  his  voice,  fwore  out  aloud, 
that  he  had  faved  the  rtpublick  and  city  from  ruin ;  which 
the  multitude  below  Confirmed  with  an  univerfal  ihout,  and 
with  one  voice  cric-d  out,  that  what  he  had  f\vorn  was 
fon.  3.  true.  However,  he  had  no  fooner  quitted  his  office,  than 
"he  began  to  feel  the  weight , of  that  envy,  which  is  the 
certain  fruit  of  illuftrious  merit.  He  w.is  now  therefore 
the  common  mark,  not  only  of  all  the  factious,  againft 
whom  he  had  declared  perpetual  war,  but  of  another  party 
not  left  dangerous,  the  envious  too  :  whole  united  fpleen 
never  left  purfuing  him  from  this  moment,'  till  they  had 
driven  him  out  of  that  city,  which  he  had  ib  lately  preferred. 
The  tribune  Metellus,  as  we  have  fecn,  began  the  attack, 
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and  continued  it  by  infulting  and  reviling  him  in  all  his  ha- 
rangues, for  putting  citizens  to  death  without  a  trial  j  in 
all  which  he  was  ftrenuoufly  fupported  by  J.  Csefar.  Cicero, 
upon  the  expiration  of  his  confulmip,  took  care  to  fend  a 
particular  account  of  his  whole  adminiflration  to  Pompey, 
who  was  finiming  the  Mithridatick  war  in  Alia  ;  in  hopes 
to  prevent  any  wrong  impreilion  there,  from  the  calumnies 
of  his  enemies,  and  to  draw  from  him  fome  publick  decla- 
ration in  praife  of  what  he  had  been  doing.  But  Pompey 
being  informed  by  Metellus  and  Casfar  of  the  ill  humour, 
which  was  rifmg  againft  Cicero  in  Rome,  anfwered  him 
with  great  coldneis,  and,  initead  of  paying  him  any  compli- 
ment, took  no  notice  at  all  of  what  had  palled  in  the  affair 
of  Catiline  :  upon  which  Cicero  expoftulates  with  him  in  a  Eo  faffl  ^ 
letter  which  is  ftill  extant.  7,4 

About  this  time  Cicero  bought  a  houfe  of  M.  CrafTus  on 
the  Palatine  hill,  adjoining  to  that  in  which  he  had  always 
lived  with  his  father,  and  which  he  is  now  fuppofed  to  have 
.  given  up  to  his  brother  Quintus.  The  houfe  coft  him 
near  thirty  thoufand  pounds,  and  feems  to  have  been  one 
of  the  nobleft  in  Rome.  It  was  built  about  thirty  years  be- 
fore, by  the  famous  tribune  M.  Li-vius  Drufus  ;  on  which 
occafion  we  are  told,,  that  when  the  architect  promifed  to 
build  it  for  him  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  none  of  his  neigh- 
bours fhould  overlook  him  :  "  but  if  you  have  any  fkill,  re- 
"  plied  Drufus,  contrive  it  rather  fo,  that  all  the  world  may 
"  fee  what  I  am  doing."  The  purchafe  of  foexpenfive  a  houfe  Veil.  P#- 
raifed  fome  cenfure  on  his  vanity,  and  efpecially  as  it  was  tefc.  u,  14, 
made  with  borrowed  money.  This  circumftance  he  himfelf 
does  not  dilTemble,  but  fays  merrily  upon  it,  that  "  he  was- 
"  now  fo  plunged  in  debt,  as  to  be  ready  for  a  plot,  only  thatE?.  faro.  ••*• 
"  the  confpirators  would  not  truft  him."  6. 

The  moft  remarkable  event  that  happened  in  this  year, 
which  was  the  forty-fifth  of  Cicero's  life,  was  the  pollution 
of  the  myileries  of  the  Bona  dea  by  P.  Clodius ;  which,  by 
an  unhappy  train  of  confequences,  involved  Cicero  in  a 
great  and  unexpected  calamity.  Clodius  had  an  intrigue 
with  Caefar's  wife  Pompeia,  who,  according  to  annual 
cuftom,  was  now  celebrating  in  her  houfe  thofe  awful  fa- 
crifices  of  the  goddefs,  to  which  no  male  creature  ever  was 
admitted  ;  and  where  every  thing  mafculine  was  fo  fcrupu- 
loufly  excluded,  that  even  pictures  of  that  fort  were  covered 
during  the  ceremony.  It  flattered  Clodius's  imagination 
greatly,  to  gain  accefs  to  his  miftrefs  in  the  midft  of  her 
holy  xniniftry  j  and  with  this  view  he  drefled  himfelf  in  a 
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woman's  habit,  that  by  the  benefit  of  his  fmooth  face,  and 
the  introdudtion  of  one  of  the  maids,  he  might  pafs  without 
difcovery  :  but  by  fome  miftake  between  him  and  his  guide, 
he  loft  his  way,  when  he  came  within  the  houfe,  and  fell  in 
unluckily  among  the  other  female  fcrvants.  Here  he  was 
detected  by  his  voice ;  and  the  fervants  alarmed  the  whole 
company  by  their  fhrieks,  to  the  great  amazement  of  the 
matrons,  who  threw  a  veil  over  the  facred  myfteries,  while 
Clodius  found  means  to  efcape.  The  ftory  was  prefently 
fpread  abroad,  and  raifed  ageneral  fcandal  and  horror  through 
the  city.  The  whole  defence  which  Clodius  made,  when, 
by  order  of  the  fenate,  he  was  brought  to  a  trial,  was  to 
prove  himfelf  abfent  at  the  time  of  the  fact ;  for  which  pur- 
pofe  he  produced  men  to  fwear,  that  he  was  then  at  Inte- 
ramna,  about  two  or  three  days  journey  from  the  city.  But 
Cicero,  being  called  upon  to  give  his  teftimony,  depofed,  that 
Clodius  had  been  with  him  that  very  morning  at  his  houfe 
in  Rome.  Clodius  however  was  abfolved  by  thirty  one  of 
the  judges,  while  twenty  five  only  condemned  him  :  and  as 
Cicero  looked  upon  himfelf  to  be  particularly  affronted  by 
a  fentence,  given  in  flat  contradiction  to  his  teftimony,  fo 
he  made  it  his  bufmefs  on  all  occafions  to  difplay  the  ini- 
quity of  it,  and  to  fting  the  fevcral  actors  of  it  with  all 
the  keennefs  of  his  raillery.  About  a  year  after  Clodius, 
who  had  been  contrivinp-  all  the  while  how  to  revenue  him- 
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felf  on  Cicero,  began  now  to  give  an  opening  to  the  fcheme, 
which  he  had  formed  for  that  purpofe.  His  project  was  to 
get  himfelf  chofen  tribune,  and  in  that  office  to  drive  him 
out  of  the  city,  by  the  publication  of  a  law,  which  by  fome 
frratagem  or  other  he  hoped  to  obtrude  upon  the  people. 
But  as  all  patricians  were  incapable  of  the  tribunate  by 
its  original  inftitution,  fo  his  firft  ftep  was  to  make  him- 
£elf  a  plebeian,  by  the  pretence  of  an  adoption  into  a  ple- 
beian houfe,  which  could  not  yet  be  done  without  the  fuftrage 
of  the  people.  Casfar  was  at  the  bottom  of  this  fcheme, 
and  Pompey  iecretly  favoured  it :  not  that  they  intended  to 
ruin  Cicero,  but  to  keep  him  only  under  the  lafh  ;  and  if 
tjiey  could  not  draw  him  into  their  meafures,  or  make  him 
at  leaft  lit  quiet,  to  let  Clodius  loofe  upon  him.  Cicero 
affected  to  treat  it  with  the  contempt,  which  it  feemed  to 
deferve  ;  fometimes  rallying  Clodius  with  much  pieafantry, 
fometimes  adrnoniihina;  him  with  no  lefs  gravity,  But  what- 
ever face  he  put  outwardly  upon  this  afFair,  it  gave  him  a 
real  uneaOnefs  within,  and  made  him  unite  himfelf  more 
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clofely  with  Pompey,  for  the  benefit  of  his  protection  againft 
a  it-onn,  which  he   law  ready  to  break  upon  him. 

The  firft  triumvirate,  as  it  has  commonly  been  called, 
was  now  formed;  which  was  nothing  elfe  in  reality,  but 
a  traiterous  confpiracy  of  three  of  th^  moil  powerful  citi- 
zens of  Rome,  to  extort  from  their  country  by  violence, 
what  they  could  not  obtain  by  law.  Pompey 's  chief  mo- 
tive was,  to  get  his  a<5ts  confirmed  by  Caefar  in-  his  conful- 
fhip,  which  was  now  coming  on  :  Csefar,  by  giving  way 
to  Pompey's  glory  to  advance  his  own:  and  CrafTus's,  to  gain 
that  afcendancy  by  the  authority  of  Pompey  and  Caefar, 
which  he  could  not  fuftain  alone.  Cicero  misht  have  made 

fS 

what  terms  he  pleafed  with  the  triumvirate ;  been  admitted 
even  a  partner  of  their  power,  and  a  fourth  in  their  league : 
but  he  would  not  enter  into  any    engagements    with  the 
three,  whofe  union  he  and   all  the   friends  of  the  republiclc 
abhorred.     Clodius  in  the  mean  time  had  been  pufhing  on 
the  bufinefs  of  his  adoption,  which  at  laft  he  effected ;  and 
began  foon  after  to  threaten  Cicero  with   all   the   terrors   of 
his  tribunate,  to  which  he  was  now  chofen  without  any  op- 
pofition.     Csefar 's  whole  aim  in  this  affair  was   to  fubdue 
Cicero's  fpirit,  and  diftrefs  him  fo  far,  as  to  force  him  to  a 
dependence  upon  him  :  for  which  end,   while  he  was   pri- 
vately encouraging  Clodius  to  purfue  him,  he  was  proposing 
expedients  to  Cicero  for  his  fecurity.     But  though  his  for- 
tunes feemed  now  to  be    in   a  tottering   condition,  and  his 
enemies  to  gain  ground   daily  upon  him,  yet  he  was  unwill- 
ing to  owe  the  obligation  of  his   fafety  to  any  man,    and 
much  more  to  Caefar,  whofe  defigns  he   always    fufpected, 
and  whofe  meafures  he    never  approved.     This   ftifFnefs  in 
Cfcero  fo  exafperated  Caefar,  that  he  refolved  immediately 
to  aflift  Clodius  with  all  his  power  to    opprefs  him  :  while 
Pompey  all  the  while  was  giving  him  the  ftrongeft  aflurances, 
confirmed  by  oaths  and  vows,    that  there  was   no   danger, 
and  that  he  would  fooner  be  killed  himfelf,  than  fuffer  him 
to  be  hurt.     Clodius  in  the    mean  time   was  obliging   the 
people  with   feveral   new  laws,    contrived    chiefly  for  their 
advantage ;  the  defign  of  all  which  was  only  to  introduce, 
with  a  better  grace,  the  ground   plot  of  the  play,  the  ba- 
nimment  of  Cicero  :    which    was  now  directly    attempted 
by  a  fpecial  law,  importing,    that  whoever  had  taken   the 
life  of  a  citizen Uncondemned  and  without  a  trial,  fhould  beVell.Paterc, 
prohibited  from  fire  and  water.     Though  Cicero  was  not11 -45' 
named,  yet  he  was  marked  out  by  the  law  :  his  crime  was, 
the  putting  Catiline's  accomplices  to  death  ;  which,  though 
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not  done  by  his  fingle  authority,  but  a  general  vote  of  the 
fenate,  was  alledged  to  be  illegal,  and  contrary  to  the  liber- 
ties of  the  people.  Cicero,  rinding  himfelf  thus  reduced  to 
the  condition  of  a  criminal,  changed  his  habit  upon  it,  as 
was  ufual  in  the  cafe  of  a  publick  impeachment  ;  which 
however  was  an  hafty  and  inconfiderate  ftep,  and  helped 
to  precipitate  his  ruin.  He  was  not  named  in  the  law,  nor 
peribnally  affected  with  it :  the  terms  of  it  were  general  and 
lecmingly  juft,  reaching  only  to  thofe,  who  had  taken  the 
life  of  a  citizen  illegally  :  whether  this  was  his  cafe,  or  not, 
was  not  the  point  in  iilue,  but  to  be  the  fubjecT:  of  another 
trial.  He  was  fenfible  of  his  error,  when  it  was  too  late; 
and  oft  reproaches  Atucus,  that  being  a  byftander,  and  lefs 
Ep.  adAttic.  heated  in  the  game  than  himfelf,  he  mould  differ  him  to 
iii,  15.  make  fuch  blunders.  The  tide  however  bore  hard  againft 
him.  Ceefar,  though  he  affected  great  moderation,  was  fe- 
cretly  againft  him  :  Pompey,  who  had  hitherto  given  him 
the  ftrcngeft  affurances  of  his  friendfhip,  began  now,  as  the 
plot  ripened  towards  a  crifis,  to  grow  cool  and  referved,  and 
at  laft  flatly  refufed  to  help  him  :  while  the  Clodian  faction 
treated  his  character  and  confulfhip  with  the  utmoft  derifion, 
and  Clodius  himfelf  at  the  head  of  his  mob  contrived  to 
meet  and  infult  him  at  every  turn ;  reproaching  him  for  his 
cowardice  and  dejection,  and  throwing  dirt  and  {tones  at 
him.  This  being  the  ftate  of  affairs  with  him,  he  called 
a  council  of  his  friends,  with  intent  to  take  his  final  refolu- 
tion,  agreeably  to  their  advice.  The  queftion  was ,  whe- 
ther it  was  belt  to  ftay,  and  defend  himfelf  by  force,  or  to 
fave  the  effufion  of  blood  by  retreating,  till  the  ftorm  fhould 
blow  over.  Some  advifed  the  firft  ;  but  Cato,  and  above  all 
Horteniius,  warmly  urged  the  laft  :  which,  concurring  alib 
with  Atticus's  advice,  as  well  as  the  fears  and  entreaties  of 
all  his  own  family,  made  him  relblve  to  quit  the  field  to  his 
enemies,  and  fubmit  to  a  voluntary  exile. 

As  foon  as  it  was  known  that  Cicero  was  gone,  Clodius 
filled  the  forum  with  his  band  of  flaves  and  incendiaries, 
which  he  called  the  Roman  people,  though  there  was  not 
one  honeit  citizen,  or  man  of  credit  arnongft  them  -,  and 
published  a  law  in  form  againft  him  for  putting  citizens 
to  death  unheard  and  unconciemned,  and  confirming  his 
banifhrnent  in  the  ufual  term:  [oyed  on  fuch  occaiions. 
This  law  palled  without  oppofition  :  and  Clodius  loft  no  time 
in  putting  it  in  execution  ;  but  fell  to  work  immediately  in 
plundering,  burning,  and  demolifhing  Cicero's  houfes  both 
in  the  city  and  the  country.  It  cannot  be  denied,  that  in  this 
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calamity  of  his  exile,  he  did  not  behave  hirnfelf  with  that 
firmnefs,  which  might  reafonably  be  expected  from  one, 
who  had  borne  fo  glorious  a  part  in  the  republick  ;  confci- 
ous  of  his  integrity,  and  fuffering  in  the  caufe  of  his  coun- 
try :  for  his  letters  are  generally  filled  with  fuch  lamentable 
expreffions  of  grief  an'H  defpair,  that  his  beft  friends  and 
even  his  wife  were  forced  to  admonilh  him  fometimes,  to 
roufe  his  courage,  and  remember  his  former  character. 
Atticus  was  conftantly  putting  him  in  mind  of  it ;  and  fent 
him  word  of  a  report,  that  was  brought  to  Rome  by  one 
of  Craffus's  freed  men,  that  his  affliction  had  difordered  hisEp.adAttlc. 
fenfes.  He  was  now  indeed  attacked  in  his  weakeft  partj'^S- 
the  only  place  in  which  he  was  vulnerable.  To  have  been 
as  great  in  affliction,  as  he  was  in  profperity,  would  have 
been  a  perfection,  not  given  to  man :  yet  this  very  weak- 
nefs  flowed  from  a  fource  which  rendered  him  the  more 
amiable  in  all  the  other  parts  of  life  ;  and  the  fame  tender- 
nefs  of  difpofition,  which  made  him  love  his  friends,  his 
children,  his  country,  more  paffionately  than  other  men, 
made  him  feel  the  lofs  of  them  more  fenfibly.  When  he 
had  been  gone  a  little  more  than  two  months,  a  motion 
was  made  in  the  fenate,  by  one  of  the  tribunes,  who  was 
his  friend,  to  recall  him,  and  repeal  the  law  of  Clodius,  to 
which  the  whole  houfe  readily  agreed.  Many  obftructions, 
as  may  eafily  be  imagined,  were  given  to  it  by  the  Clodian 
faction ;  but  this  made  the  fenate  only  the  more  refolute  to 
effect  it,  They  parTed  a  vote  therefore  that  no  other  bufi- 
nefs  fhould  be  done,  till  Cicero's  return  was  carried  ;  which 
at  laft  it  was,  and  in  fo  fplendid  and  triumphant  a  manner, 
that  he  had  reafon,  he  fays,  to  fear,  left  people  fhould  ima-  pro 
gine  that  he  himfelf  had  contrived  his  late  flight,  for  the  z8. 
fake  of  fo  glorious  a  reftoration. 

Cicero,  now  in  his  fiftieth  year,  was  reftored  to  his  for- 
mer dignity,  and  foon  after  to  his  former  fortunes ;  fatisfa- 
ction  being  made  to  him  for  the  ruin  of  his  eltates  and 
houfes,  which  laft  were  built  up  again  by  himfelf  with  more 
magnificence  than  before.  But  he  had  domeftick  grievances 
about  this  time,  which  touched  him  very  nearly  ;  and  which, 
as  he  fignifies  obfcurely  to  Atticus,  were  of  too  delicate  a 
nature  to  be  explained  by  a  letter.  They  arofe  chiefly  from 
the  petulant  humour  of  his  wife,  which  began  to  give  him 
frequent  occafions  of  chagrin  -,  and  by  a  feries  of  repeated 
provocations  confirmed  in  him  that  fettled  difguft,  which 
ended  at  laft  in  a  divorce.  As  to  his  publick  concerns,  his 
chief  point  was  how  to  fupport  his  former  authority  in  the 
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city,  which  it  was  not  eafy  to  do,  when  the  government 
of  the  republick  was  ufurped  by  the  power  and  ambition  of 
a  few  :  and  therefore,  inftead  of  the  able  ftatefman  and  ge- 
nerous patriot,  a  light  in  which  we  have  hitherto  viewed 
him,  we  find  him  acting  a  fubfervient  part,  and  managing 
the  triumvirate,  which  could  not  be  controuled,  in  the  belt 
manner  he  could  for  the  publick  welfare.  In  the  fifty-Sixth 
year  of  his  age  he  was  fent  into  Afia,  and  obliged  to  aniime  a 
new  character,  which  he  had  never  before  fuftained,  of  the 
governor  of  a  province  and  general  of  an  army.  Thefe 
preferments  were,  of  all  others,  the  moft  ardently  defired 
by  the  great,  for  the  advantages  they  afforded  both  of  ac- 
quiring power,  and  amafling  wealth  :  yet  they  had  no  charms 
for  Cicero,  but  were  indeed  difagreeable  to  his  temper, 
which  was  not  formed  for  military  achievements,  but  to 
iit  at  the  helm,  and  fhine  in  the  adminiftration  of  the 
whole  republick.  However  he  acquitted  himfelf  nobly  in 
adminiftering  the  civil  affairs  of  his  province  of  Cilicia; 
where  his  whole  care  was,  to  eafe  the  feveral  cities  and  di- 
ftricts,  of  that  exceffive  load  of  debts,  in  which  the  avarice 
and  rapacioufnefs  of  former  governors  had  involved  them. 
Nor  does  he  feem,  in  military  affairs,  to  have  wanted  either  the 
courage  or  conduct  of  an  experienced  leader.  For  he  played 
the  general  fo  well  in  the  few  expeditions  in  which  he  was 
concerned,  that  he  had  the  honour  of  a  fupplication  decreed 
to  him  at  Rome,  and  was  not  without  fome  expectation 
even  of  a  triumph. 

As  to  the  publick  news  of  the  year,  the  grand  affair,  that 
engaged  all  peoples  thoughts,  was  the  expectation  of  a 
breach  between  Caefar  and  Pompey,  which  feemed  to  be 
now  unavoidable.  Craffus  had  been  deftroyed  with  his 
army  fome  years  ago  in  the  war  with  the  Parthians ;  and 
Julia  the  daughter  of  Csefar,  whom  Pompey  married,  and 
who,  while  fhe  lived,  was  the  cement  of  their  union,  was 
alfo  dead  in  childbed.  Caefar  had  put  an  end  to  the  Gal- 
lick  war,  and  reduced  the  whole  province  to  the  Roman 
yoke :  but  though  his  commillion  was  near  expiring,  he 
feemed  to  have  no  thoughts  of  giving  it  up,  and  return- 
ing to  the  condition  of  a  private  fubject.  He  pretended, 
that  he  could  not  poffibly  be  fafe,  if  he  parted  with  his 
army  j  especially  while  Pompey  held  the  province  of  Spain 
prolonged  to  him  for  five  year's.  This  difpoiition  to  a 
breach,  Cicero  foon  learnt  from  his  friends,  as  he  was  re- 
turning from  his  province  of  Cilicia.  But  as  he  forefaw 
the  confequences  of  a  war  more  coolly  and  clearly  than 

any 
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any  of  them,    fo  his  firft  refolution  was  to   apply   all   his 

endeavours    and    authority    to    the   mediation  of  a  peace. 

He  had  not  yet  declared  for  either  fide,  not  that  he  was  irre- 

folute    which   of  them  to   choofe,   for   he   was  determined 

within   himfelf  to  follow  Pompey  ;    but   the  difficulty  was 

how  to   act  in  the    mean   time  towards    Csefar,    fo    as   to 

avoid  taking   part  in  the  previous  decrees,  which  were  pre- 

pared againft  him,  for  abrogating  his  command,  and  oblig- 

ing him  to  difband  his  forces   on  pain  of  being  declared  an 

enemy.       Here  he  wifhed   to  ftand    neuter  a    while,    that 

he   might   acl:  the    mediator   with   a  better  grace    and  ef- 

fect.    In  this  difpofition  he  had  an  interview  with  Pompey, 

who,  finding  him  wholly  bent  on  peace,  contrived  to  have  a 

fecond  conference  with  him,  before  he  reached  the  city,   in 

hopes  to  allay  his  fears,    and  beat  him  off  from  that  vain 

project  of  an  accommodation,  which  might  help  to  cool  the 

zeal   of  his   friends  in  the  fenate.     Cicero  however  would 

not  ftill  be  driven  from  it:    the  more  he  obferved  the  dif- 

pofition  of  both  parties,  the  more  he  perceived  the  neceffi- 

ty  of  it.     The  honeft,   as  they  were  called,  were  difunited 

amongft  themfelves;    many  of  them  were  difTatisfied  with 

Pompey;    all  fierce  and  violent;   and  denouncing   nothing 

but  ruin  to  their  adverfaries.     He  clearly  forefaw,  what  he 

declared  without  fcruple  to  his  friends,  that  which  fide  foever 

got  the  better,    the  war  muft  neceffarily   end  in  a  tyranny. 

The  only  difference,  as  he  faid,  was,  that  if  their  enemies  Ad  Attic, 

conquered,  they  mould  be  profcribed,  if  their  friends,  be  Haves.  vii-  ?• 

He  no  fooner  arrived  at  the  city  however,  than  he  fell, 
as  he  tells  us,  into  the  very  flame  of  civil  difcord,  and  EPi 
found  the  war  in  effect  proclaimed  :  for  the  fenate  had  juft 
voted  a  decree,  that  Caefar  fhould  difmifs  his  army  by  a  cer- 
tain day,  or  be  declared  an  enemy  ;  and  Casfar's  fudden 
march  towards  Rome  effectually  confirmed  it.  In  the  midft 
of  all  this  hurry  and  confufion,  Caefar  was  extremely  folicitous 
about  Cicero;  not  fo  much  to  gain  him,  for  that  was  not 
to  be  expected,  as  to  prevail  with  him  to  ftand  neuter.  He 
wrote  to  him  feveral  times  to  that  effect,  and  employed 
all  their  common  friends  to  prefs  him  with  letters  on  that 
head;  all  which  was  done,  but  in  vain,  for  Cicero  was  im- 
patient to  be  gone  to  Pompey.  In  the  mean  time  thefe 
letters  give  us  a  moft  fenfible  proof  of  the  high  efteem  and 
credit,  in  which  Cicero  flourished  at  this  time  in  Rome  : 
when,  in  a  conteft  for  empire,  which  force  alone  was  to  de- 
cide, we  fee  the  chiefs  on  both  fides  fo  folicitous  to  gain  a 
man  to  their  party,  who  had  no  peculiar  fkill  in  arms,  or  ta^ 
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lents  for  war.  Purfuing  however  the  refult  of  all  his  deli- 
berations, he  embarked  at  length  to  follow  Pompey,  who 
had  been  obliged  to  quit  Italy  fome  time  before,  and  was 
then  at  Dyrrhachium;  and  arrived  fafely  in  his  camp  with 
his  fon,  his  brother,  and  his  nephew,  committing  the  for- 
tunes of  the  whole  family  to  the  iilue  of  that  caufe.  His 
perfonal  affection  for  the  man,  preference  of  his  caufe,  the 
reproaches  of  the  better  fort,  who  began  to  cenfure  his  tar- 
dinefs,  and  above  all,  his  gratitude  for  favours  received, 
made  him  refolve  at  all  adventures  to  run  after  him.  But  as 
he  entered  into  the  war  with  reluctance,  fo  he  found  no- 
thing in  it,  but  what  increafed  his  difguft.  He  difliked  eve- 
ry thing  which  they  had  done,  or  deiigned  to  do ;  faw  no- 
thing good  amongft  them  but  their  caufe;  and  that  their 
own  councils  would  ruin  them.  He  was  difTatisfied  with 
Pompey's  management  of  the  war  from  the  beginning:  he 
tells  Atticus,  he  knew  him  before  to  be  no  politician,  and 
now  perceived  him  to  be  no  general.  In  this  difagreeable 
fituation  he  declined  all  employment ;  and  finding  his  coun- 
fels  wholly  flighted,  refumed  his  ufual  way  of  rallery,  for 
he  was  a  great  jefter,  and  what  he  could  not  diffuade  by  his 
authority,  endeavoured  to  make  ridiculous  by  his  jefts.  When 
Pompey  put  him  in  mind  of  his  coming  fo  late  to  them: 
how  can  I  come  late,  faid  he,  when  I  find  nothing  in  rea- 
dinefs  among  you  ?  and  upon  Pompey's  afking  him  farcafti- 
cally,  where  his  fon-in-law  Dolabella  was;  he  is  with  your 
father-in-law,  replied  he.  To  a  perfon  newly  arrived  from 
Italy,  and  informing  them  of  a  flrong  report  at  Rome,  that 
Pompey  was  blocked  up  by  Caefar :  and  you  failed  hither 
therefore,  faid  he,  that  you  might  fee  it  with  your  own 
eyes.  By  the  frequency  of  thefe  iplenetick  jokes,  he  is  faid 
to  have  provoked  Pompey  fo  far  as  to  tell  him,  I  wim  you 

Macrob.  la-  ,  ,  i_  i  r  i  u  i        • 

tum?l  ".  3.  wou*d  go  over  to   the  other    iidc,    that   you  may  begin    to 

Pi-itarch.  mfe?r   US. 

After  the  battle  of  Pharfalia,  in  which  Pompey  was  de~ 
feated,  Cicero  returned  to  Italy,  and  was  afterwards  receiv- 
ed into  great  favour  by  Caefar ;  who  was  now  declared  dicta- 
tor the  fecond  time,  and  Marc  Antony  his  mafter  of  the 
horfe.  We  may  eafily  imagine,  what  we  find  indeed  from 
his  letters,  that  he  was  not  a  little  difcompofed  at  the 
thoughts  of  an  interview  with  Caefar,  and  the  indignity 
of  offering  himfelf  to  a  conqueror,  againft  whom  he  ha4 
been  in  arms ;  for  though  upon  many  accounts  he  had  rea- 
fon  to  expecl  a  kind  reception  from  Caefar,  yet  he  hardly 
thought  his  life,  he  fays,  worth  begging;  fince  what  was 

given. 
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given   by  a  matter,  might  always  be  taken  away  again  at 

pleafure.     But  at  their  meeting,   he  had  no  occafion  to  fay 

or  do  any  thing  that  was  below  his  dignity :    for  Caefar  no 

fooner  faw  him,  than  he  alighted,    and  ran  to  embrace  him, 

and  walked  with  him  alone,  converting  very  familiarly  for 

feveral  furlongs.     About  the  end  of  the  year,    Caefar  em-Ep,  ad  Attic. 

Marked  for  Africa,  to  purfue  the  war  againft  the  Pompeian  ge-  '•  l6~ao. 

nerals,    who,  affifted  by  king  Juba,    held   the  poffeiiion  of 

that   prgvince  with   a   vaft   army:    but  while    the   general 

attention  was  employed  in    the   expectation  of  fome  deci- 

five  blow,  Cicero,  defpairing  of  any  good  from  either  fide, 

chofe  to  live   retired,    and  out  of  fight;    and   whether  in 

the  city  or   the  country,  {hut   himfelf  up  with  his  books  j 

which,    as  he  often  fays,    had  hitherto  been  the   diverfion 

only,   but  were  now  become  the  fupport,  of  his  life.     In  Ep.  fam.  \x» 

this  retreat   he  entered  into  a  clofe  friendmip    and  corre-2. 

fpondence  with  M.  Terentius  Varro,  who  is   faid  to  have 

been  the  moft  learned  of  all  the  Romans ;  and  wrote  two  of 

thofe  pieces  upon  orators  and  oratory,    which  are  ftill  extant 

in  his  works. 

He  was  now  in  his  fixty  firft  year,  and  forced  to  part  at 
laft  with  his  wife  Terentia ;  whofe  humour  and  conduct 
had  long  been  uneafy  to  him.  This  drew  upon  him  fome 
cenfure  j  for  putting  away  a  wife,  who  had  lived  with  him 
above  thirty  years,  the  faithful  partner  of  his  bed  and  for- 
tunes ;  and  the  mother  of  two  children,  extremely  dear  to 
him :  and  what  gave  his  enemies  the  greater  handle  to  rally 
him  was,  his  marrying  a  handfome  young  woman,  named 
Publilia,  of  an  age  difproportioned  to  his  own,  and  to 
whom  he  was  guardian.  But  Terentia  was  a  woman  of  an 
imperious  and  turbulent  fpirit :  and  thpugh  he  had  borne 
her  perverfenefs  in  the  vigour  of  health  and  flourifhing  flate 
of  his  fortunes  -,  yet,  in  a  declining  life,  loured  by  a  con- 
tinual fucceflion  of  mortifications  from  abroad,  the  want 
of  eafe  and  quiet  at  home  was  no  longer  tolerable  to  him. 

Caefar  returned  victorious  from  Africa  about  the  end  of 
July,  by  the  way  of  Sardinia,  where  he  fpent  fome  days  : 
upon  which  Cicero  fays  pleafantly  in  a  letter  to  Varro, 
he  had  never  feen  that  farm  of  his  before,  which  though 
one  of  the  worft  that  he  has,  he  does  not  yet  defpife.  Some  ibid,  ix,  7, 
of  Cicero's  jefts  upon  Caefar 's  adminiftration  are  ftill  pre- 
ferved ;  which  (hew,  that  his  friends  had  reafon  enough  to 
admonifh  him  to  be  ftill  more  upon -his  guard.  Caefar  had 
advanced  Laberius,  a  celebrated  mimick  acStor,  to  the  oraer 
of  knights  \  but  when  he  ftept  from  the  ftage  into  the  the- 

S  4  atre, 
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atre,  to  take  his  place  on  the  equeftrian  benches,  none  of 
the  knights  would  admit  him  to  a  feat  amongft  them.  As  he 
was  marching  oft'  therefore  with  difgrace,  happening  to  pafs 
near  Cicero,  I  would  make  room  for  you  here,  fays  he,  on 
our  bench,  it"  we  were  not  already  too  much  crouded  :  alluding 
to  Casfar's  filling  up  the  fenate  alfo  with  the  fcum  of  his 
creatures,  and  even  with  Grangers  and  barbarians.  At  ano- 
ther time  being  defired  by  a  friend,  in  a  publick  company, 
to  procure  for  his  fon  the  rank  of  a  fenator,  in  one  of  the 
corporate  towns  of  Italy,  he  {hall  have  it,  fays  he,  if  you 
pleafe,  at  Rome ;  but  it  will  be  difficult  at  Pompeii.  An 
acquaintance  likewife  from  Laodicea,  coming  to  pay  his 
refpects  to  him,  and  being  afked,  what  bufmefs  had  brought 
him  to  Rome,  faid,  that  he  was  fent  upon  an  embafTy  to 
Caefar,  to  intercede  with  him  for  the  liberty  of  his  coun- 
try :  upon  which  Cicero  replied,  if  you  fucceed,  you  fhall 
MacrcK  fat.be  an  ambaflador  alfo  for  us.  Csfar,  on  the  other  hand, 
3.  Sue-  though  he  knew  his  temper  and  principles  to  be  irrecon- 
3 1  '  cileable  to  his  ufurped  dominion,  yet  out  of  friendfhip  to 
the  man,  and  a  reverence  for  his  character,  was  deter- 
mined to  treat  him  with  the  greateft  humanity,  and  by  all 
the  marks  of  perfonal  favour  ;  which  however  Cicero  never 
ufed  for  any  purpbfes  whatever,  but  to  fcreen  himfelf  from 
any  calamity  in  the  general  mifery  of  the  times,  and  to 
ferve  thofe  unhappy  men,  who  were  driven  from  their  coun<- 
try  and  families,  for  the  adherence  to  that  caufe,  which  he 
himfelf  had  efpoufed. 

Cicero  was  now  oppreflcd  by  a  new  and  moll  cruel 
affliction,  the  death  of  his  beloved  daughter  Tullia ;  who 
died  in  childbed,  foon  after  her  divorce  from  her  third 
hufband  Dolabella.  She  was  about  two  and  thirty  years 
old  at  the  time  of  her  death ;  and  by  the  few  hints,  which 
are  left  of  her  character,  appears  to  have  been  an  excellent 
and  admirable  woman.  She  was  mod  affectionately  and 
pioufly  obfervant  of  her  father ;  and  to  the  ufual  graces  of 
her  fex,  having  added  the  more  folid  accompliihments  of 
knowledge  and  polite  letters,  was  qualified  to  be  the  com- 
panion as  well  as  the  delight  of  his  age  ;  and  was  juftly 
efteemed  not  only  as  one  of  the  beft,  but  the  moft 
learned  of  the  Roman  ladies.  His  affliction  for  the  death 
of  this  daughter  was  fo  great,  that  the  philofophers  are  faid 
to  have  come  from  all  parts  to  comfort  him.  But  this  can 
hardly  be  true,  except  of  thoie  who  lived  in  Rome,  or  in 
his  own  family  :  for  his  firft  care  was,  to  mun  all  company 
as  much  as  he  tould,  by  removing  to  Atdcus's  houfe,  wJieie 
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he  lived  chiefly  in  his  library,  turning  over  ever)7  book  he 

could  meet  with,  on  the  fubject  of  moderating  grief.     But 

finding  his  refidence  here  too  publick,  and  a  greater  refort 

to  him,  than  he  could  bear,  he  retired  to  Afturia,  one   of 

his  feats  near  Antium ;  a  little  ifland  on  the  Latian  more, 

at  the  mouth  of  a  river  of  the  fame  name,   covered  with 

woods  and  groves,  cut  out  into  fhady  walks  j  a  fcene  of  all 

others  the  fitteft  to  indulge  melancholy,  and  where  he  could 

give  a  free  courfe  to  his  grief.     "  Here,  fays  he  to  Atticus, 

*•'  I  live  without  the  fpeech   of  man,   every  morning  early 

"  I  hide   myielf  in  the  thickeft  of  the   wood,    and  never 

<c  come  out  till  the  evening.     Next  to  yourfelf,  nothing  is 

"  fo  dear  to  me  as  this  folitude ;    and  my  whole  conver- 

"  fation  is  with  my  books."     Indeed  his  whole  time  was  Ep.  adAttic* 

employed   in  little  elfe  than    reading   and  writing,    during  xii.  15. 

Caefar's  adminiftration,    which   he    never  could   chearfully 

fubmit  to ;  and  it  was  within  this  period,  that  he  drew  up 

fome  of  the  graveft  of  thofe  philofophjcal  pieces,  which  are 

{till  extant  in  his  works. 

After  the  death  of  Caefar,  by  the  confpiracy  formed  againft 
him  by  Brutus  and  Caflius,  Cicero  became  once  more  him- 
felf.  By  this  accident  he  was  freed  at  once  from  all  fub- 
jection  to  a  fuperior,  and  all  uneafmefs  and  indignity  of 
managing  a  power,  which  every  moment  could  opprefs  him. 
He  was  without  competition  the  firft  citizen  in  Rome ;  the 
firft  in  that  credit  and  authority  both  with  the  fenate  and 
people,  which  great  merit  and  fervices  will  neceflarily  give 
in  a  free  city.  The  confpirators  confidered  him  as  fuch, 
and  reckoned  upon  him  as  their  fure  friend  ;  for  they  had 
no  fooner  killed  Caefar  in  the  ienate  houfe,  which  Cicero 
tells  us  he  had  the  pleafure  to  fee,  than  Brutus,  lifting  up 
his  bloody  dagger,  called  out  upon  him  by  name,  to  con- 
gratulate with  him  on  the  recovery  of  their  liberty.  And 
when  they  ail  ran  out  prefently  after  into  the  forum  with 
their  daggers  in  their  hands,  proclaiming  liberty  to  the  city, 
they  proclaimed  at  the  fame  time  the  name  of  Cicero. 
Hence  Antony  afterwards  took  a  pretence  of  charging  him 
in  publick  with  being  privy  to  the  confpiracy,  and  the  princi- 
pal advifer  of  it.  It  is  evident  indeed  from  feveral  of  his 
letters,  that  he  had  an  expectation  of  fuch  an  attempt ;  for 
he  prophefied  very  early,  that  Casfar's  reign  could  not  laft 
fix  months,  but  muft  neceflarily  fall,  either  by  violence,  or 
of  itfelf ;  nay  farther,  he  hoped  to  live  to  fee  it.  Yet  it  is ; 
certain,  that  he  was  not  at  all  acquainted  with  it :  for 
Jie  Jiacl  the  ftri&eft  friendfhip  with  the  chief  actors, 

and 
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and  they  the  greateft  confidence  in  him,  yet  his  age,  cha- 
ra&er,  and  dignity,  rendered  him  wholly  unfit  to  bear  a 
part  in  an  attempt  of  that  nature ;  and  to  embark  himielf 
in  an  affair  fo  defperate,  with  a  number  of  men,  wh»,  ex- 
cepting a  few  of  the  leaders,  were  all  either  too  young  to 
be  trufted,  or,  as  he  fays,  too  obfcure  even  to  be  known  by 
Phifipp,  ii,  him. 

But  though  Caefar's  reign  was  now  indeed  fallen,  yet 
Cicero's  hopes  were  all  going  to  be  difappointed :  and 
though  the  confpiracy  had  fucceeded  againft  Caefar,  yet  it 
drew  after  it  a  train  of  confequences,  which,  in  little  more 
than  a  year,  ended  in  the  deftruction  not  only  of  the  com- 
monwealth, but  of  even  Cicero  himfelf.  The  confpira- 
tors  had  formed  no  fcheme  beyond  the  death  of  Caefar ; 
but  fcemed  to  be  as  much  furprifed  and  amazed  at  what 
they  had  done,  as  the  reft  of  the  city  was.  Their  irrefo- 
lution  and  delays  therefore  gave  Antony  leifure  to  recollect 
himfelf,  and  to  propofe  and  carry  many  things  on  the  pre- 
tence of  publick  concord,  of  which  he  afterwards  made  a 
moft  pernicious  ufe;  amongft  the  chief  of  which  may  be 
reckoned  a  decree  for  the  confirmation  of  all  Caefar' s  acts, 
and  for  the  allowance  of  a  publick  funeral  to  Caefar, 
from  which  he  took  the  opportunity  of  inflaming  the  fol- 
diers  and  the  populace  to  the  difadvantage  of  the  republican 
caufe ;  and  he  fucceeded  in  it  fo  well,  that  Brutus  and 
Caiiius  had  then  no  fmalJ  difficulty  to  defend  their  lives 
and  houfes  from  the  violence  of  his  mob,  and,  with  the 
reft  of  the  confpirators,  were  foon  after  obliged  to  quit 
Rome.  Cicero  alfo  left  Rome  foon  after  Brutus  and  Caflius, 
not  a  little  mortified  to  fee  things  take  fo  wrong  a  turn 
by  the  indolence  of  his  friends.  In  this  retreat  he  had  a 
mind  to  make  an  excurfion  to  Greece,  and  pay  a  vifit  to 
his  fon,  whom  he  had  fent  about  a  year  before  to  Athens, 
to  ftudy  under  the  philofophers  of  that  place,  and  particu- 
larly under  Cratippus,  the  chief  of  the  peripatetick  feel:.  In 
the  mean  time  he  had  frequent  meetings  and  conferences 
with  his  old  friends  of  the  oppofite  party,  the  late  minifters 
of  Caefar's  power ;  among  whom  were  Hirtius,  Panfa,  &c. 
There  were  feveral  reafons,  which  made  it  necefTary  to  thefe 
men,  to  court  Cicero  at  this  time  as  much  as  ever.  For 
if  the  republick  happened  to  recover  itielf,  he  was  of  all 
men  the  moft  capable  to  protect  them  on  that  fide :  if  not, 
the  moft  able  to  affift  them  againft  Antony,  whofe  defigns 
and  fuccefs  they  dreaded  ftill  more  ;  for  if  they  muft  have  a 
mafter,  they  were  difpofed,  for  the  Take  of  Caefar,  to 
5  prefer 
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prefer  his  heir  and  nephew  Oclavius.  For  this  new  a&or 
was  now  appearing  upon  the  ftage ;  and  though  hitherto 
but  little  confidered,  foon  made  the  firft  figure  upon  it,  and 
drew  all  people's  eyes  towards  him.  He  had  been  fent  a 
few  months  before  to  Appollonia,  there  to  wait  for  his 
uncle  on  his  way  to  the  Parthian  war,  in  which  he  was  to 
attend  him  :  but  the  news  of  Caefar's  death  foon  brought 
him  back  to  Italy,  to  try  what  fortunes  he  could  carve  for 
himfeif,  by  the  credit  of  his  new  name,  and  the  help  of 
his  uncle's  friends.  Hirtius  and  Panfa  were  with  Cicero  at 
this  timej  and  they  prefented  O6t.avius  to  him,  immediately 
upon  his  arrival,  with  the  ftrongeft  profeffions  on  the  part 
of  the  young  man,  that  he  would  be  governed  entirely  by 
his  direction.  Indeed  Cicero  thought  it  neceffary  to  cherirfi 
and  encourage  O&avius,  if  for  nothing  elfe,  yet  to  keep 
him  at  a  diftance  from  Antony :  but  could  not  yet  be  per- 
fuaded  to  enter  heartily  into  his  affairs.  He  fulpected  his 
youth,  and  want  of  experience ;  and  that  he  had "  not 
ftrength  enough  to  deal  with  Antony ;  and  above  all,  that 
he  had  no  good  difpofition  towards  the  confpirators.  He 
thought  it  impoffible,  he  fhould  ever  be  a  friend  to  them, 
and  was  perfuaded  rather,  that  if  ever  he  got  the  upper 
hand,  his  uncle's  a£ts  would  be  more  violently  enforced, 
and  his  death  more  cruelly  revenged,  than  by  Antony  him- 
fclf.  And  when  Cicero  did  conient  at  laft  to  unite  himfeif 
to  Octavius's  interefts,  it  was  with  no  other  view,  but  to 
arm  him  with  a  power  fufficient  to  opprefs  Antony,  yet  fo 
checked  and  limited,  that  he  fhould  not  be  able  to  opprefs 
the  republick. 

In  the  hurry  of  all  thefe  politicks,  he  was  profecuting 
his  ftudies  ftill  with  his  ufual  application ;  and  befides  fome 
philofophical  pieces,  now  fmifhed  his  book  of  offices,  or 
the  duties  of  man,  for  the  ufe  of  his  fon.  A  work  ad- 
mired by  all  fucceeding  ages,  as  the  moft  perfecl:  fyftem 
of  heathen  morality,  and  the  nobleft  effort  and  fpecimen, 
of  what  reafon  could  do  towards  guiding  man  through  life 
with  innocence  and  happinefs.  However  he  paid  a  conftant 
attention  to  publick  affairs  ;  miffed  no  opportunities,  but 
did  every  thing  that  human  prudence  could  do  for  the 
recovery  of  the  republick  :  for  all  that  vigour,  with  which 
it  was  making  this  laft  effort  for  itfelf,  was  entirely  owing 
to  his  councils  and  authority.  This  appears  from  thofe 
memorable  Philippicks,  which  from  time  to  time  he  publifh- 
ed  againft  Antony,  as  well  as  from  other  monuments  of 
antiquity,  But  all  was  in  vain  :  for  though  Antony's  army 

was 
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was  entirely  defeated  at  the  fiege  of  Modena,  which  made 
many  people  imagine,  that  the  war  was  at  an  end,  and 
the  liberty  of  Rome  eftablifhed  ;  yet  the  death  of  the  con- 
fuls  Panfa  and  Hirtius  in  that  aciion,  gave  the  fatal  blow 
to  all  Cicero's  fchemes,  and  was  the  immediate  caufe  of 
the  ruin  of  the  republick.  Oclavius  grew  more  and  more 
intractable  >  being  peiiuaded  they  owed  their  fafety  to  him, 
and  every  thing  daily  confpired  to  bring  about  that  dread- 
ful union  of  him  with  Lepidus  and  Antony,  which  was 
formed  fo  foon  after.  Cicero  had  applied  indeed  to  Brutus 
and  Caflius  over  and  over  again,  to  come  with  their  armies 
to  Italy,  as  the  only  means  of  laving  the  republick  :  but, 
after  all  his  repeated  applications,  neither  of  them  feemed  to 
have  entertained  the  leaft  thought  of  it.  Yet  notwithftand- 
ing  the  pains  that  Cicero  was  taking,  and  the  glorious  ftrug- 
gle  he  was  making  in  the  fupport  of  expiring  liberty,  Brutus, 
who  was  naturally  peevifh  and  querulous,  being  particularly 
chagrined  by  the  unhappy  turn  of  affairs  in  Italy,  and  judging 
of  councils  by  events,  was  difpofed  at  laft  to  throw  all  the 
blame  upon  him.  He  charged  him  chiefly,  that  by  a  pro- 
fufion  of  honours  on  young  Csefar,  he  had  infpired  him 
with  an  ambition,  incompatible  with  the  fafety  of  the  re- 
publick, and  armed  him  with  that  power,  which  he  was 
now  employing  to  opprefs  it:  whereas  the  truth  is,  that 
by  thefe  honours  Cicero  did  not  intend  to  give  Caefar  any 
new  power,  but  to  apply  that,  which  he  had  acquired  by 
his  own  vigour,  to  the  publick  fervice  and  the  ruin  of  An- 
tony; in  which  he  fucceeded  even  beyond  expectation;  and 
would  certainly  have  gained  his  end,  had  he  not  been 
prevented  by  accidents,  which  could  not  be  forefeen.  For 
it  is  evident  from  many  fa<5r,s,  that  he  was  always  jealous 
of  Csefar,  and  inftead  of  increafmg,  was  contriving  fome 
check  to  hi:;  authority ;  till  by  the  death  of  the  confuls,  he 
flipt  out  of  his  hands,  and  became  too  ftrong  to  be  managed 
by  him  any  longer. 

Octavius  had  no  fooner  fettled  the  affairs  of  the  city,  and 
fubdued  the  fenate  to  his  mind,  than  he  marched  back  to- 
wards Gaul,  to  meet  Antony  and  Lepidus  ;  who  had  already 
palled  the  Alps,  and  brought  their  armies  into  Italy,  in  order 
to  have  a  perfonal  interview  with  him ;  which  had  been 
privately  concerted  for  fettling  the  terms  of  a  triple  league, 
and  dividing  the  power  and  provinces  of  the  empire  amongft 
themfelves.  The  place,  appointed  for  this  interview,  was 
a  fmall  ifland  about  two  miles  from  Bononia,  formed  by 
the  river  Rhenus>  which  runs  near  to  that  city.  Here  they 

metj 
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met,  and  fpent  three  days  in  a  clofe  conference,  to  adjuii 
the  plan  of  their  accommodation :  the  fubftance  of  which 
was,  that  the  three  fhould  be  inverted  jointly  with  fupreme 
power,  for  the  term  of  five  years,  with  the  title  of  triumvirs, 
for  fettling  the  ftate  of  the  republick  •,  that  they  mould  a<5t 
in  all  cafes  by  common  confent ;  nominate  the  magiftrates 
and  governours  both  at  home  and  abroad  ;  and  determine 
all  affairs  relating  to  the  publick  by  their  fole  will  and 
pleafure;  &c.  &c.  The  laft  thing,  which  they  adjufted,  was 
the  lift  of  a  profcription,  which  they  were  determined  to 
make  of  their  enemies.  This,  as  the  writers  tell  us,  oc- 
cafioned  much  difficulty  and  warm  contefts  among  them  ; 
till  each  in  his  turn  confented  to  facrifice  fome  of  his  beft 
friends  to  the  revenge  and  refentment  of  his  collegues.  The 
whole  lift  is  faid  to  have  confifted  of  three  hundred  fena- 
tors  and  two  thoufand  knights  j  all  doomed  to  die  for  a 
crime  the  moft  unpardonable  to  tyrants,  their  adherence  to 
the  caufe  of  liberty.  They  referved  the  publication  of  the 
general  lift  to  their  arrival  at  Rome  ;  excepting  only  a  few 
of  the  moft  obnoxious,  the  heads  of  the  republican  party, 
about  feventeen  in  all ;  the  chief  of  whom  was  Cicero. 
For  Cicero's  death  was  the  natural  effect  of  their  union, 
and  a  neceiTary  facrifice  to  the  common  intereft  of  the 
three.  Thofe,  who  met  to  deftroy  liberty,  muft  come  de- 
termined to  deftroy  him  ;  fince  his  authority  was  too  great 
to  be  fuffered  in  an  enemy,  and  experience  had  fhewn,  that 
nothing  could  make  him' a  friend  to  the  oppreffors  of  his 
country. 

Cicero  was  at  his  Tufculan  villa,  when  he  firft  received 
the  news  of  the  profcription,  and  of  his  being  included  in 
it.  It  was  the  defign  of  the  triumvirate  to  keep  it  a  fecret, 
if  poflible,  to  the  moment  of  execution  ;  in  order  to  furprife 
thofe,  whom  they  had  deftined  to  deftru&ion,  before  they 
were  aware  of  the  danger,  or  had  time  to  efcape.  But 
fome  of  Cicero's  friends  found  means  to  give  him  early 
notice  of  it,  upon  which  he  fet  forward  prefently  towards 
Afturia,  the  neareft  village,  which  he  had  upon  the  fea; 
where  he  embarked  in  a  veffel  ready  for  him,  with  in- 
tent to  tranfport  himielf  directly  out  of  the  reach  of  his 
enemies.  But  the  winds  being  crofs  and  turbulent,  and  the 
fea  wholly  uneafy  to  him,  after  he  had  failed  about  two 
leagues  alona;  the  coaft,  he  landed  at  Circaeum,  and  fpent  a 
night  near  that  place  in  great  anxiety  and  irrefolution.  The 
queftion  was,  what  courfe  he  mould  fteer  ;  and  whether  he 
Ciould  fly  to  Brutus,  or  CalHus,  or  to  S,  Pornpeius :  but 

after 
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after  all  his  deliberations,  none  of  them,  it  is  faid,  pleafed 
InCiceron.  him  fo  much,  as  the  expedient  of  dying.  So  that,  as  Plu- 
tarch fays,  he  had  fome  thoughts  of  returning  to  the  city, 
and  killing  himfelf  in  Caefar's  houfe  ;  in  order  to  leave  the 
guilt  and  curfe  of  his  blood  upon  Caefar's  perfidy  and  in- 
gratitude :  but  the  importunity  of  his  fervants  prevailed 
with  him  to  fail  forwards  to  Cajeta ;  where  he  went  again 
on  fhore,  to  repofe  himfelf  in  his  Formian  villa,  about  a 
mile  from  the  coaft  :  weary  of  his  life  and  the  fea  ;  and 
declaring  he  would  die  in  that  country,  which  he  had  fo 
Sen-cc.  fua-  often  faved.  Here  he  flept  foundry  for  feveral  hours  ;  though, 
tor.  i.  as  fome  writers  tell  us,  a  great  number  of  crows  were 
fluttering  all  the  while,  and  making  a  ftrange  noife  about 
his  windows,  as  if  to  roufe  and  warn  him  of  the  approach- 
ing fate ;  and  that  one  of  them  made  its  way  into  the 
chamber,  and  pulled  away  his  very  bed  cloaths ;  till  his 
flaves,  admonifhed  by  this  prodigy,  and  afharned  to  fee  brute 
creatures  more  follicitous  for  his  fafety  than  themfelves, 
forced  him  into  his  litter  or  portable  chair,  and  carried 
him  away  towards  the  fhip,  through  the  private  ways 
and  walks  of  his  woods  ;  having  juft  heard,  that  foldiers 
were  already  come  into  the  country  in  queft  of  him,  and 
not  far  from  the  villa.  As  foon  as  they  were  gone,  the 
foldiers  arrived  at  the  houfe  ;  and  perceiving  him  to  be 
fled,  purfued  immediately  towards  the  fea,  and  overtook 
him  in  the  wood.  Their  leader  was  one  Popilius  Lenas, 
a  tribune  or  colonel  of  the  army,  whom  Cicero  had  for- 
merly defended  and  preferred  in  a  capital  caufe.  As  foon 
as  the  foldiers  appeared,  the  fervants  prepared  themfelves 
to  fight,  being  refblved  to  defend  their  matter's  life  at  the 
hazard  of  their  own  ;  but  Cicero  commanded  them  to  fethim 
down,  and  to  make  no  refinance.  Then  looking  upon  his 
executioners  with  great  prefence  and  firmnefs,  and  thruft- 
ing  his  neck,  as  forwardly  as  he  could,  out  of  the  litter, 
he  bad  them  do  their  work,  and  take  what  they  wanted. 
Upon  which  they  cut  off  his  head,  and  both  his  hands, 
and  returned  with  them  in  all  hafte  and  great  joy  towards 
Rome,  as  the  moft  agreeable  prufent,  which  they  could 
carry  to  Antony.  Popilius  charged  himfelf  with  the  con- 
veyance, without  reflecting  on  the  infamy  of  carrying  that 
Val.Mwim.  head,  which  had  faved  his  own.  He  found  Antony  in  the 
forum,  Hirrounded  with  guards  and  crowds  of  people ;  but 
upon  (hewing,  from  a  diftance,  the  fpoils  which  he  brought, 
he  was  rewarded  upon  the  fpot  with  the  honour  of  a 
crown,  and  about  eight  thoufand  pounds  flerling.  Antony 
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ordered  the  head  to  be  fixed  upon  the  roftra  between  the 
two  hands  :  a  fad  fpectacle  to  the  city  ;  and  what  drew  tears 
from  every  eye ;  to  fee  thofe  mangled  members,  which  ufed 
to  exert  themfelves  fo  glorioufly  from  that  place,  in  defence 
of  the  lives,  the  fortunes,  and  the  liberties  of  the   Roman 
people,  fo  lamentably  expofed  to  the  fcorn  of  fycophants  and 
traitors.     The  deaths  of  the  reft,  fays  an  hiftorian  of  that 
age,  caufed  only  a  private  and  particular  forrow,  but  Cicero's 
an  univerfal  one.     It   was  a  triumph    over   the   republick  Cremutms 
itfelf ;    and   feemed  to   confirm  and  eftablrfh  the  perpetual  Cordu* . 
flavery  to  Rome.     Antony  confidered  it  as  fuch  ;  and,  fati-Seaec< 
ated  with  Cicero's  blood,  declared  profciiption  at  an  end. 

He  was  killed  on  the  feventh  of  December;  about  ten 
days  from  the  fettlement  of  the  triumvirate  ;  after  he  had 
lived  fixty  three  years,  eleven  months,  and  five  days. 

CICERO  (MARCUS)  thefon  of  Marcus  Tullius  Cicero: 
of  whom  it  is  the  moft  neceflary  to  give  fome  account,  be- 
cairfe  his  character   has    been  delivered    down  to  us  in  a 
very  difadvantageous,  and,  as  many  think,   in  a  very  inju- 
rious light.     For  he  has  generally  been    reprefented,  both 
by  the  ancients  and   moderns,    as   ftupid  and  vicious,  and 
even  a  proverb  of  degeneracy :  yet  when  we  come  to  en-  sen<?c.  de 
quire  accurately  into  the  fact,  we  {hall  not   find  fufficient  Benef.  4. 
ground  for  fo  fcandalous  a  tradition.  3°» 

He  was  born,  as  has  been  obferved  in  the  foregoing  ar- 
ticle, of  Terentia,  in  the  year  that  his  father  obtained  the 
*  confulfhip  :  that  is,  in  the  year  of  Rome  690,  and  about  64 
years  before  Chrift.  In  his  early  youth,  while  he  continu- 
ed under  the  eye  and  difcipline  of  his  father,  he  gave  all 
imaginable  proofs  both  of  an  excellent  temper  and  genius ; 
was  modeft,  traceable,  and  dutiful ;  diligent  in  his  ftudies, 
and  expert  in  his  exercifes :  fo  that  in  the  Pharfali.dk  war, 
at  the  age  of  feventeen,  he  acquired  a  great  reputation  in 
Pompey's  camp,  by  his  dexterity  of  riding,  throwing  the 
iavelin,  and  all  the  other  accomplimments  of  a  young  foldier.  Cic.-de  offic. 
"Not  long  after  Pompey's  death,  he  was  fent  to  Athens,  as'1*  J3« 
we  have  faid,  to  ftudy  under  Cratippus.  Here  indeed,  upon 
his  firir.  fally  into  the  world,  he  was  guilty  of  fome  irregu- 
larity of  conduct  and  extravagance  of  expence,  that  made 
his  father  uneafy :  in  which  he  was  fuppofed  to  have  been 
drawn  by  Gorgias,  his  mafter  of  rhetorick ;  a  lover  of 
wine  and  pleafure  ;  whom  Cicero  for  that  reafon  expoitu- 
lated  with  feverely  by  letter,  and  difcharged  from  his  at- 
tendance upon  him.  But  the  voung  -man  was  foon  made 
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fenfiblc  of  his  folly,  and  recalled  to  his  duty  by  the  remcm* 
ftrances  of  his  friends,  and  particularly  of  Atticus  ;  fo  that 
his  father  readily  paid  his  debts,    and  enlarged  his   allow- 
Attic,     ancc  i  which  feems  to  have  been  about  700  1.  per  annum. 

From  this  time,  all  the  accounts  of  him  from  the  princi- 
pal men  of  the  place,  as  well  as  his  Roman  friends,  who 
had  occafion  to  vifit  Athens,  are  conftant  and  uniform  in 
their  praifes  of  him.  When  Brutus  arrived  there,  he  was 
exceedingly  taken  with  his  virtue  and  good  principles  :  of 
which  he  fent  a  high  encomium  to  his  father,  and  entrufted 
him,  though  but  twenty  years  old,  with  a  principal  com- 
mand in  his  army  :  in  which  he  acquitted  himfelf  with  a 
ilngular  reputation  both  of  courage  and  conduct  ;  and  in 
ieveral  expeditions  and  encounters  with  the  enemy,  where 
he  commanded  in  chief,  always  came  oft"  victorious.  After 
the  battle  of  Philippi,  and  the  death  of  Brutus,  he  efcaped 
to  Pompey  ;  who  had  taken  pofleifion  of  Sicily  with  a  great 
army,  and  fleet  fuperior  to  any  in  the  empire.  This  was 
the  laft  refuge  of  the  poor  republicans  :  where  young  Cicero 
\vas  received  again  with  particular  honours  ;  and  continued 
fighting  ftill  in  the  defence  of  his  country's  liberty  :  till 
Pompey,  by  a  treaty  of  peace  with  the  triumvirate,  ob- 
tained, as  one  of  the  conditions  of  it,  the  pardon  and  re- 
ftoration  of  all  the  profcribed  and  exiled  Romans,  who  were 
Applan.  p.  then  in  arms  with  him.  Cicero  therefore  took  his  leave 
bio,  713.  of  Pompey,  and  returned  to  Rome  with  the  reft  of  his 
party  :  where  he  lived  for  fome  time  in  the  condition 
of  a  private  nobleman  ;  remote  from  all  publick  affairs  ; 
partly  through  the  envy  of  the  times,  averie  to  his  name 
and  principles  $  partly  through  choice,  and  his  old  zeal  for 
the  republican  caufe,  which  he  retained  ftill  to  the  laft. 
In  this  uneafy  ilate,  where  he  had  nothing  to  roufe  his 
virtue,  or  excite  his  ambition,  it  is  not  ftnmgc  that  he  funk 
into  a  iije  of  indolence  and  pleaiure,  and  the  intemperate 
love  of  wine  ;  which  began  to  be  the  fafhionable  vice  of 
this  age,  from  the  example  of  Antony,  who  had  lately  pub- 
liihed  a  volume  on  the  triumphs  of  his  drinking.  Young 
Cicero  is  faid  to  have  pracliied  it  likewiie  to  great  excefs, 
and  to  have  been  famous  for  the  quantity  he  ufed  to  fwal- 
low  at  a  draught  :  as  he  had  refolved,  fays  Pliny,  to  deprive 
Antony,  the  murderer  of  his  father,  of  the  gjorv  of  being 
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34.  c.si.      the  tint  drunkard  or  the  empire. 

Auguftus  however  paid  him  the  compliment,  in  the  mean 

Appian,  p.    while,    to  make  him  a  prieft  or  augur,  as  well  as  one  of 

thofs  magiilrates,    wbo  prefided    over    the   coinage  of  the 

publick 
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piiblick  money:  in  regard  to  which  there  is  a  medal  ftill 
extant,  with  the  name  of  Cicero  on  the  one  fide,  and  Ap- 
pins  Claudius  on  the  other ;  who  was  one  of  his  collegues 
in  this  office.  But  upon  the  laft  breach  with  Antony,  Au- 
guftus  no  fooner  became  the  fole  mailer  of  Rome,  than 
he  took  him  for  his  partner  in  the  confulfhip  :  fo  that  his 
letters,  which  brought  the  news  of  the  victory  at  AcTium,, 
and  conquer!  of  Egypt,  were  addrdled  to  Cicero  the  conful ; 
who  had  the  pleafure  of  publifhing  them  to  the  fenate  and 
people,  as  well  as  of  making  and  executing  that  decree, 
which  ordered  all  the  ftatucs  and  monuments  of  Antony 
to  be  demolished,  and  that  no  perfon  of  his  family  fhouli 
ever  after  bear  the  name  of  Marcus.  By  paying  this  ho- 
nour to  the  fon,  Auguftus  made  fome  atonement  for  his 
treachery  to  the  father ;  and  by  giving  the  family  this  op- 
portunity of  revenging  his  death  upon  Antony,  fixed  the 
blame  of  it  alfo  there:  while  the  people  looked  upon  it 
as  divine  and  providential,  that  the  final  overthrow  of  An- 
tony's name  and  fortunes  fhould,  by  a  flrange  revolution  of 
affairs,  be  renewed  for  the  triumoh  of  young;  Cicero.  Soon  Plutarch 

*•  J  ^2  .  *» 

after  Cicero's  confulihip,  he  was  made  proconful  of  Afia, In  Clc- 
or,  as  Appian  fays,  of  Syria ;  one  of  the  moft  coniiderable  ^ 
provinces  of  the  empire :  from  which  time  we  find  no  far- 
ther  mention   of  him  in  hiftory.     He   died    probably   foon 
after ;  before  a  maturity  of  age  and  experience  had  given 
him    an  opportunity  of  retrieving    the   reproach  of  his  in- 
temperance, and  diftinguifhing    himfelf  in  the  councils   of 
the  ftate.     But  from  the  honours   already  mentioned,  it  is 
evident,  that  his  life,  though  blemifhed  by  fome  fcandal,  yet 
was   not  void  of  dignity ;    and   amidft   all   the  vices,  with 
which  he  is  charged,  he  is  allowed  to  have  retained  his  fa- 
ther's wit  and  politenefs. 

There  are  two  ftories  related  of  him,  which  fhew,  that  Sen. 
his    natural   courage  and   high    fpirit  were  far  from   beingc*  6> 
fubdued  by  the  ruin  of  his  party  and  fortunes.     For  being 
in  company  with  fome  friends,  where  he  had  drank   very 
hard,  in  the  heat  of  wine   and   pafiion,  he  threw  a  cup  at 
the  head  of  Agrippa  5  who,  next  toAuguftus,  bore  the  chief 
-fway  in  Rome.     He  was  provoked  to   it   probably  by   fome  pi;n. 
difpute  in  politicks,  or  infult   on   the   late  champions,  and  nat.  xiv.  22. 
vanquifhed  caufe  of  the  republick. 

At  another  time  during  his  government  of  Afia,  one 
Ceftius,  who  was  afterwards  prastor,  a  flatterer  of  the  times, 
and  a  reviler  of  his  father,  having  the  afTurance  to  come  one 
day  to  his  table,  Cicero,  after  he  had  enquired  his  name, 
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and  underftood,  that  it  was  the  man,  who  ufed  to  infult  the 
memory  of  his  father,  and  declare  that  he  knew  nothing 
of  polite  letters,  ordered  him  to  be  taken  away,  and  pub- 
M.  Scnec.  lickly  whipt.  Upon  the  whole,  if  his  life  did  not  entirely 
fuafor.  6.  correfpond  with  the  fplendor  of  his  father's,  it  feems  charge- 
able to  his  misfortune,  rather  than  his  fault ;  and  to  the 
miserable  ftate  of  the  times,  which  allowed  no  room  for  the 
attainment  of  his  father's  honours,  or  the  imitation  of  his 
virtues  :  but  if  he  had  lived  in  better  times,  and  a  free  re~ 
publick,  though  he  would  not  have  been  fo  eminent  a  fcho- 
lar,  or  orator,  or  ftatefman  as  his  father,  yet  he  would  have 
excelled  him  probably  in  that  character,  which  confered  a 
more  fubilantial  power  and  dazzling  glory,  the  fame  of  a 
brave  and  accompliihed  general. 

CIMABUE  (GIOVANNI)  a  renowned  painter,  was 
born  at  Florence  in  the  year  1240,  and  was  the  firft  who 
De  Pile?  revived  the  art  of  painting  in  Italy.  Being  defcended  of  a 
Frefnoy,  &c,  noble  family,  and  a  lad  of  fprightly  parts,  he  was  fent  to 
ichool,  in  order  to  learn  the  belles  lettres  of  thofe  times ; 
but  inftead  of  minding  his  books,  he  was  obferved  to  fpend 
all  his  time  in  drawing  the  figures,  of  men,  or  horfes,  or 
the  like,  upon  paper,  or  the  backfide  of  his  books.  The 
fine  rats  having  been  extinct  in  Italy,  ever  fince  the  eruption 
of  the  barbarians,  the  fenate  of  Florence  had  fent  at  that 
time  for  painters  out  of  Greece,  to  reftore  painting  in  Tuf- 
cany.  Cimabue  was  their  firft  difciple  :  for  following  his 
natural  bent,  he  ufed  to  elope  from  ichool,  and  pafs  whole 
days  with  thofe  painters  to  iee  them  work.  His  father  per- 
ceiving what  a  turn  he  had  this  way,  agreed  with  the  Greeks 
to  take  him  under  their  care.  Accordingly  he  fell  to  bu- 
fmefs,  and  foon  furpaiTed  his  mailers  both  in  defign  and 
colouring.  He  gave  fomething  of  itrength  and  freedom  to 
his  works,  to  which  they  could  never  arrive  :  and  though 
he  wanted  the  art  of  managing  his  lights  and  fhadows,  was 
"but  little  acquainted  with  the  rules  of  perfpe&ive,  and  in 
divers  other  particulars  but  indifferently  accompliihed,  yet 
the  foundation,  which  he  laid  for  future  improvement,  en- 
titled him  to  the  name  of  the  "  father  of  the  firft  age,  or 
"  infancy  of  modern  painting." 

Cimabue  painted,  according  to  the  cuftom  of  thofe  times, 

in  frelco,  and  in  diftemper,  painting  in  oil  being  not   then 

;nd  out.     He  painted   a  great  many  things  at  Florence, 

iorne  of  which  are  yet  remaining; :  but.   as  his  fame  began 
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to  fpread,  he  was  fent  tor  to  many  remote  places,  and  among 
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•the  reft  to  Afceci,  a  city  of  Umbria,  and  the  birth  place 
of  St.  Francis.  There  in  the  lower  church,  in  company 
with  thole  Greek  painters,  he  painted  feme  of  the  cieling 
and  the  fides  of  the  church,  with  the  ilories  of  the  lives 
of  our  Saviour  and  St.  Francis  ;  in  all  which  he  fo  far 
outdid  the  coadjutors,  that,  taking  courage,  he  reiblved  to 
paint  by  himfelf,  and  undertook  the  upper  church  in  frefco. 
Being  returned  to  Florence,  he  painted  for  the  church  of 
SancSta  Maria  Novella,  where'he  went  iirft  to  fchool,  a  great 
piece  of  our  lady,  which  is  {till  to  be  feen  between  the 
chapel  of  the  Rucilkii,  and  that  of  the  Bardi  di  Vernia  ; 
and  which  was  the  bigger!  piclure,  that  had  been  feen  in 
thofe  days.  Tiie  connoiiieurs  fay,  that  one  may  even  now 

difcern   in    it   the  Greek  wav  of  his  rlrit  mafters,    though 
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bettered,  and  endeavouring  at  the  modern  way  of  painting. 

It  produced  however  fo  much  wonaer  in  the  people  of  thofe 
times,  that  it  was  carried  from  Cimabue's  houfe  to  the 
church  with  trumpets  before  it,  and  in  iblemn  procefiion  ; 
and  he  was  highly  rewarded  and  honoured  by  the  city  for 
it.  There  is-  a  tradition,  that,  while  Cimabue  was'  doing 
this  piece  in  a  garden  he  hud  near  the  gate  of  St.  Peter, 
Charles  of  Anjou  king  of  Naples  came  through  Florence: 
where  being  received  with  all  poiTible  demonftrations  of  re- 
fpecl:,  the  magiftrates,  among  other  entertainments,  carried 
him  to  fee  this  piece.  And  becaufe  no  body  had  yet  feea 
it,  all  the  gentry  of  Florence  waited  upon  him  thither  ; 
and  with  fuch  extraordinary  rejoicings,  that  the  name  of  the  - 
place  was  changed  to  Borgo  Allegri,  that  is,  the  merry 
fuburb  ;  which  name  it  h?.s  retained  to  this  day,  though  it 
has  fmce  been  built  upon,  and  made  a  part  of  the  city. 

Cimabue  was  alib  a  great  architect:,  as  well  as  painter, 
and  concerned  in  the  fabrick  of  Sandra  Maria  del  Fior  in 
Florence  :  during  which  employment,  being  arrived  at  the 
age  of  fixty  years,  he  died.  He  left  many  difciples,  and 
among  the  reft  Ghiotto,  who  proved  an  excellent  mafter. 
It  is  faid,  that  if  he  had  not  been  followed  fo  clofe,  and  fo 
much  out  dene  by  his  fcholar  Ghiotto,  his  fame  would  have 
been  much  greater  than  it  is.  Cimabue's  pidture  is  ffill  to 
be  feen,  done  by  the  hand  of  Simon  Sanefe,  in  the  chapel 
houfe  of  Sancla  'Maria  Novella,  made  in  Pornl,  in  the  hi- 
ftory  of  faith.  It  is  a  figure,  which  has  a  lean  face,  a  little 
red  beard,  in  point  with  a  capuche,  or  monks  hood,  upon 
his  head,  after  the  fafnion  of  thofe  times:  and  the  figure 
next  to  him  is  Simon  Sanefe  himfelf,  who  drew  his 
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picture  by  the  help  of  two  i:    ung  glalies.  cc>  p 
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C I  OF  AN  I  (HERCULES)  a  learned  Italian  of  Sulmo, 
publifhed  annotations  upon  all  the  works  of  Ovid,  in  the 
year  1578,  to  which  he  prefixed  the  life  of  Ovid,  and  a 
cicfcription  of  the  country  of  Sulmo.  It  is  faid,  that  the 
honour,  which  Ciofani  aflumed  to  himfelf  upon  being  the 
countryman  of  Ovid,  induced  him  to  undertake  his  com- 
mentaries upon  this  poet ;  and  that  the  hearty  inclination, 
with  which  he  purfued  the  agreeable  tafk,  contributed  not 

Bai!>t,       a  ]ittle  to  his  having  fucceeded  fo  well  in  it.     Paul  Manu- 
1S'-.  tius  fays,  that  his  notes  upon  the  Metamorphofis  are  full 

"!-'?».  'of  excellent  learning,  and  written  in  pure  and  elegant  Latin. 
Muretus  has  pafied  the  fame  judgment  upon  him.  Scaliger 
fays  in  general,  that  he  wrote  well  upon  Ovid  j  and  adds, 
what  is  ftill  more  to  his  credit,  that  he  was  a  very  honeit 
man.  He  appears  indeed  to  have  been  a  very  modeft  as 
well  as  a  very  judicious  and  learned  man;  ready  to  com- 
mend others,  but  an  enemy  to  cenfure.  His  annotations 
upon  Ovid  were  printed  atfirli  in  a  feparate  volume  by  them- 
i'elves  \  but  they  have  iince  been  difperfed  among  others, 
ibme  of  them  at  leaft,  in  the  variorum  editions  of  that 
author. 

CLAGETT  (WILLIAM)  an  eminent  and  learned  di- 
vine, was  born   in  the  parifh  of  St.  Mary   in   St.  Edmund's 
Bury,  Suffolk,  of  which  his   father  was  lecturer,  upon  the 
.  Brit,  j^th  of  September   1646;    and   educated  at  the  free  fchool 
there  under  dr.  Thomas  Stephens,  who  wrote  notes  on  Sta- 
tins.    He  was  admitted   of  Emanuel  college   in    Cambridge 
upon  the   5th  of  September   1659,  when   he  was  not   full 
thirteen  years  of  age,  and  took  his  degrees  in  arts  regularly, 
ending  with  that  of  doctor  in   divinity  in   the  year   1683. 
His  firft   appearance  in  the  world  was   at  his  own  native 
town  of  St.  Edmund's  Bury,  where  he  was  chofen  one  of 
the  preachers,  and  continued  fuch  for  feven  years.    Then  he 
removed  to  Gray's  Inn  in  London,  and  was  elected  preacher 
to  that   honourable  fociety  upon  the  firft  vacancy.     Befides 
this  employment,  which   he    held  as  long  as    he  lived,  he 
was  prefented  by  the  lord  keeper  North,  who  was   a  rela- 
tion of   his  wife,     to    the  rectory    of  Farnham    Royal   in 
Buckinghamlhire,  into  which  he  was   inftituted  upon  the 
J4th  of  May   i68>     He  was  lecturer  alfo  of  St.  Michael 
Baflifhaw,  to  which  he  was  elected  by  that  parifh,  upon  the 
death  of  dr.    Benjamin  Calamy;    and  dr.  Sharp,  afterwards 
archbifhop  of  York,    in    his  preface    to  dr.  Clagett's   fer- 
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mens,  fays,  that  "  there  never  were  two  greater  men  fuc- 
*c  ceffrveJy  lecturers  of  one  pari/h,  nor  was  ever  any  parifh 
"  kinder  to  two  lecturers."  He  was  alfo  chaplain  in  or- 
dinary to  the  king.  He  died  of  the  fmall  pox  upon  the  28th 
of  March  1688,  in  the  forty  fecond  year  of  his  age;  and 
his  wife  di«d  eighteen  dcivs  after  him  of  the  fame  diftem- 

£j  j<l 

per,  and  was  buried  at  St.  Michael  Baflifhaw  in  the  fame 
grave  with  him.  He  had  many  great  as  well  as  good  qua- 
lities, fo  that  the  untimelinefs  of  his  death  made  him  juftly 
lamented.  Dr.  Sharp,  in  the  preface  above-mentioned,  has 
given  him  a  noble  character  :  and  biihop  Burnet  has  ranked 
him  amono;  thofe  eminent  and  worthy  men,  whofe  lives  and 

^J  J 

labours  did,  in  a  great  meafure,  refcue  the  church  from  the 
reproaches  which   the  follies  of  others   had  drawn  upon   it.  Hift.  of  M» 
It  muft  not  be  forgotten,  that  he  was  one  of  thofe  excellent ov™  times, 
divines,  who  made  the   noble  ftand  ag;ainft  pooery,  in  the,*;"  " 

C    1    •  T  TT  ^  4       * 

reign  or  king  James  11. 

Dr.  Clagett  publifhed  feveral  things ;  a  few  pieces  againft 
the  diiTenters,  many  againft  the  papifts,  fome  of  which  are 
to  be  found  in  "  the  Prefervative  againft  popery,"  which  is 
a  collection  of  tracts  printed  in  1739  in  two  volumes  folio. 
But  his  principal  work  is  his  Difcourfe  concerning  the 
operations  of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  with  a  confutation  of  fome 
part  of  dr.  Owen's  book  upon  that  fubject.  The  firft 
part  of  this  work  was  publifhed  in  the  year  1677  in  8vo; 
and  the  fecond  in  1680,  in  which  there  is  An  anfwer  to 
mr.  John  Humphrey's  animadverfions  on  the  firft  part. 
There  was  alfo  a  third  part  defigned :  for  dr.  Owen  having 
made  a  great  fhew  in  the  margin  of  his  book,  of  quotati- 
ons from  the  fathers,  as  if  antiquity  had  been  on  his  fide, 
dr.  Clagett  intended  to  prove,  as  may  be  feen  in  the  conclu- 
fion  of  his  fecond  part,  that  dr.  Owen  had  not  the  fathers 
on  his  fide.  The  doctor  had  fmifhed  his  collections  from 
the  ancients  to  this  purpofe,  and  made  the  book  ready  for 
the  prefs;  but  it  happened  unfortunately,  that  the  manu- 
fcript  copy  was  lodged  with  a  friend  of  his,  whofe  houfe 
was  burnt,  and  the  book  perimed  in  the  flames,  after  which 
accident  he  had  no  time  to  finifh  his  collections,  though 

*  k_x 

he  began  them  a  fecond  time.  From  thefe  feveral  pieces, 
which  dr.  Clagett  publifhed  himfelf,  the  reader,  as  dr.  Sharp 
obferves,  may  form  a  judgment  of  his  genius  and  abilities  : 
"  and  if  a  friend,  adds  he,  can  fpeak  without  partiality, 
"  there  doth  in  thofe  writings  appear  fo  ftrong  a  judgment, 
**  fuch  an  admirable  faculty  of  reafoning,  fb  much  honefty 
"  and  candour  of  temper3  fo  great  plainnefs  and  perfpkuity, 

T  3  "  10 
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cc  fo  much  fpii-it  and  quicknefs,  and,  in  a  word,  all  the 
"  qualities  that  can  recommend  an  author,  or  render  his 
"  bocks  excellent  in  their  kind,  that  I  fliould  not  fcruple 
*'  to  give  clr.  Clagett  a  place  among  the  moft  eminent -and 
'•  -rated  writers  of  this  church." 

Alter  this  learned  author's  deceafe,  his  brother  Nicholas 
Clagett  publiflied  four  volumes  of  his  fermons :  the  firft 
in  1689,  and  the  third  and  fourth  not  till  1720.  It  is  re- 
markable, that  one  of  thcfe  fermons  was  greatly  admired  by 
queen  Mary,  namely,  the  ilxteenth  in  the  firft  volume  upon 
job  ii.  10.  "  Shall  we  receive  good  at  the  hand  of  God, 
<c  and  fhall  not  we  receive  evil  ?'!  This  the  pious  queen 
defircd  to  hear  read  more  than  once,  during  her  illnefs,  a 
TeilfcrTs  little  before  her  dece^..'..  It  was  compofed  by  the  learned 
fcr  rv-m  at  author  upon  the  death  of  a  child  of  his,  that  happened  juft 
before ;  and  it  is  laid  to  have  been  the  lalt  he  made. 


of  queen 
mary. 


CLAGETT  (NICHOLAS)  diftinguifhed  himfelf,  not 
only  by  publishing  the  fermons  of  his  deceafed  elder  brother, 
as  we  have  juic  observed,  but  alfc  by  fermons  and  pamphlets 
of  his  own,  which  {hewed  ingenuity  and  learning,  though 
not  equal  to  his  brother's.  He  was  born  at  St.  Edmund's 
Bury  in  May  1654,  and  educated  at  the  fchool  there  under 
mr.  Edward  Leeds,  who  publiihed  Select  dialogues  of  Lu- 
cian,  a  Greek  grammar,  &c.  He  was  admitted  of  ChrirVs 
college  in  Cambridge  upon  the  I2th  of  January  1671,  re- 
gularly took  his  degrees  in  arts,  and  in  1704  commenced 
cl.vclor  in  divinity.  Upon  his  brother's  removal  to  Gray's 
Inn,  he  was  elected  in  his  room,  March  21,  1680,  preacher 
at  St.  Mary's  in  Bury ;  in  which  ftation  he  continued  near 
forty  fix  years.  He  was  not  in  the  mean  time  without  other 
preferment.  In  February  1683,  he  was  inftituted  to  the 
rectory  of  Thurlo  Parva ;  and  in  June  1693,  made  arch- 
icon  of  Sudbury  by  Moore,  then  bimop  of  Norwich.  He 
lv,:  the  rectory  of  Hitcham  in  Suffolk,  to  which  he  was 

inftituted  in  March  1707.  He  died  on  the  2/th  of  January 
177.6-7,  in  the  fcventy  third  year  of  his  age:  and  among 
other  children  left  Nicholas,  who  was  afterwards  lord  bi- 
ihop  of  Exeter.  His  v/ritings  were,  I.  A  perfuafive  to 
peaceablcncfs  :'.••  <  obedience.  An  afiize  fermon  published  in 
1683.  .2.  A  ve  to  ;in  ingenious  trial  of  opinions  in 

religion.  A  pamphlet  in  1685.  3.  A  vifitation  fermon  in 
1686.  4.  Chnilian  (Implicity.  A  fermon  preached^  before 
the  queen,  December  31,  1704.  5.  Truth  defended,  and 
Mdnds  in  error  rebuked.  A  considerable  octavo  volume 

aguinft 
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againfl  mr.  Whifton's   book,  indtled,  The  accomplishment 
of  fcripture  prophecies.     This   was   publiihed  in  the   year 

1710. 

CLARKE  (SAMUEL)  celebrated  for  his  fkill  in  oriental 
learning,  was  born  at  Brackley  in  Northamptonfhire,  and 
became  a  iludent  in  Merton  college  in  Oxford  in  the  year 
1638,  when  he  was  only  fifteen  years  old.  He  refided  in  Wood's 
that  university  three  years,  and  was  then  obliged  to  leave  Athenje 
it,  becaufe  the  town  was  about  to  be  garrifoned  for  the  )I?" 
ufe  of  king  Charles  I.  but  after  the  furrender  of  that  place 
to  the  parliament,  he  returned  to  his  college,  fubmitted  to 
the  vifitors  appointed  by  the  then  powers  in  being,  and  the 
fame  year,  which  v/as  1648,  took  the  degree  of  mafter  of 
arts.  The  year  following  he  was  deirigned  the  firft  archity- 
pographus  of  the  univerfity,  and  for  his  better  encourage- 
ment in  that  office,  had  the  grant  of  the  fuperior  beadlefhip 
of  the  civil  law,  when  it  fhould  become  vacant,  given  to 
him,  and  to  his  fucceflbrs  in  that  place  for  ever.  In  1650 
he  was  mafter  of  a  boarding  fchool  at  Iflington  near  London, 
during  his  continuance  at  which  place  he  lent  an  aflifting  hand 
towards  the  correcting  and  publifhing  the  Polyglott  bible. 
In  1658  he  returned  a  fecond  time  to  the  univerfity  j  and 
forefeeing  the  death  of  him,  who  held  the  fuperior  beadle- 
fhip of  law,  was  elected  architypographus  May  14,  1658, 
and  on  the  2Qth  of  the  fame  month,  fuperior  beadle  of  the 
civil  law ;  both  which  places  he  held  to  the  time  of  his 
death,  which  happened  at  his  houfe  in  Halywell,  in  the 
fuburbs  of  Oxford,  upon  December  27,  1669. 

He  was  extremely  well  verfed  in  Greek  and  Latin  litera- 
ture, and  had  alfo  an  uncommon  fkill  in  the  oriental  lan- 
guages. His  works  are  as  follows.  V  arise  lecljones  &  ob^ 
fervationes  in  Chaldaicam  paraphrafim :  thefe  are  in  the 
fixth  volume  of  the  Polyglott  bible  beginning  at  page  i  yth. 
Scientia  rnetrica  &  phythmica ;  feu  tracSatus  de  profodia  Ara- 
bica  ex  authoribus  probatiiTimis  eruta.  And,  Septimum  Bi- 
bliorum  Polyglottum  volumen  cum  verfionibus  antiquiiTimis3 
non  Chaldaica  tantum,  fed  Syriacis,  ^Ethiopicis,  Copticis, 
Arabicis,  Perficis  contextum.  He  alfo  tranflated  from  the 
original  manufcript  of  the  publick  library  at  Cambridge,  Pa- 
raphraftes  Chaidaeus  in  libr.  Paralipomenon  ;  which  book  dr, 
Edmund  Caftell  confulted,  as  he  tells  us  in  the  preface  to 
his  Lexicon  Heptaglotton,  when  he  compofed  that  elaborate 
work.  Clarke  alfo  took  great  pains  in  the  Hebrew  text, 
Chaldee  paraphrafe,  and  the  Perfian  gofpels  in  the  Polyglott 

T  4  bible, 
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bible,  which  laft  he  tranflated  into   Latin ;  and  there  gdes 
alfo  under  his  name  a  tranflation  out  of  Hebrew  into  Latin 
of  another  piece,  intitled,  Themiftna  of  the  firft  Maflereth 
Athena       or  tra&  °f  tne  talmud,  called  Beracoth. 

Oxon, 

CLARKE  (Dr.   SAMUEL)  one  of  the   greateft  divines 
that  any  age  has  produced,  was  the  foil  of  Edward  Clarke, 
efq;  alderman  of  the  city  of  Norwich,    and  one  of  its   re- 
prefentatives  in  parliament  for  feveral  years;  and  born  there 
Account  of  upon  the    nth  of  October    1675.     He   was    inftru6ted  in 
the  life,       claflical  learning  at   the   free  fchool  of  that  town  ;  and  in 
eharaaeraiof tne  7ear  J^9r?    removed  from  thence  to  Caius  college  in 
dr.  Clarke.  Cambridge,  where  his  uncommon  genius  and  abilities  foon 
by  Benjamin  began  to  djfp]ay  themfelves.     Thouffh  the  philofophy  of  Des 
lordadbiyfhonp°W  Cartes  was  at  that  time  the  eftablifhed   philofophy  of  the 
of  Winche-   univerfity,  yet  mr.  Clarke  eafily  maftered  the  new  fyftem  of 
fter,  prefix-  fir  Jfaac  Newton ;  and  in  order  to  his   firft  degree  of  arts, 
Clarke's'      performed  a  publick  exercife  in  the  fchools  upon  a  queflion 
fermons,  p.  taken  from  thence.     He  greatly  contributed  to  the  eftablifh- 
i.  a.  London  ment  of  the  Newtonian   philofophy   by   an   excellent  tran- 
;c>  m      flatten  of,    and  notes    upon,  Rohault's   phyficks,  which  he 
Jtud.  p.  3,4.  finifhed  before  he  was  two  and  twenty  years  of  age.     Th& 
fyftem  of  natural  philofophy,    then  generally  taught  in  the 
univerfity,  was  that  written  by  mr.  Rohault,  founded  alto- 
gether upon  Cartefian  principles,  and  very  ill  tranflated  into 
Latin.     Mr.  Clarke  gave  a  new  tranflation,    and  added  to 
it  fuch  notes,  as  might  lead  ftudents  infenfibly,  and  by  de- 
grees, to  other  and  truer  notions,  than  could  be  found  there. 
*'  And  this  certainly,   fays  bifhop  Hoadly,  was  a  more  pru- 
ic  dent  method  of  introducing  truth  unknown  before,  than 
4C  to  attempt  to  throw   afide  this  treatife  entirely,  and  write 
<c  a  new  one  inftead  of  it.     The  fuccefs  anfwered  exceed- 
"  ingly  well  to  his  hopes  ;    and   he  may  juftly  be  ftiled  a 
cc  great  benefactor  to  the  univerfity  in  this   attempt.     For 
*c  by  this  means  the  true  philofophy  has  without  any  noife 
<c  prevailed  ;  and  to  this  day  his  tranflation  of  Rohault  is, 
"  generally  fpeaking,    the  {landing   text   for  lectures,    and 
<e  his  notes  the   firft  direction  to  thofe,   who  are  willing  to 
^c  receive  the   reality  and  truth  of  things  in   the   place   of 
p.  5«    "  invention  and  romance."     Mr.  Whifton   relates,  that  in 
the  year  1697,  while  he  v^as   chaplain  to  Moore  bifhop  of 
Norwich,  he  met  young  mr.  Clarke,  then  wholly  unknown 
to  him,  at  a  coffee  houie   in  that  city ;  where  they  entered 
into  a  converfation  about  the  Cartefian  philofophy,  parti- 
cularly Rohault's  phyficks,  which  mr.  Clarke's  tutor,  as  he 

tells 
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tells  us,  had  put  him  upon  tranflating.  "  The  refult  of  this 

*c  converfation  was,  fays  mr.  Whifton,  that  I   was  greatly 

<c  furprifed,  that  fo  young  a  man   as  mr.  Clarke  then  was, 

4C  ihould  know  fo  much  of  thofe  fublime  difcoveries,  which 

"  were  then  almoft   a  fecret  to  all,  but  to  a  few  particular 

<c  mathematicians.      Nor   did    I    remember,    continues    he, 

"  above  one  or  two  at  the  moft,    whom   I   had  then  met 

"  with,  that  feemed  to  know  fo  much  of  that  philofophy, 

"  as  mr.  Clarke."     This  tranflation  of  Rohault  was  firft  Historical 

printed  in  the  year   1697  in  8vo.     There  have  been  four  memoirs  of 

editions   of  it,  in   every  one  of  which  improvements  have  th<:  i 

been  made;  efpecially  in  the  laft  in  8vo.   in    1718,   which  dr" cifrke, 

has    the   following  title:  Jacobi  Rohaulti  phyfica.     Latine  by  William 

vertit,  recenfuit,  et  uberioribus  jam  annotationibus,  ex  illu-  ^hl^on' 

ftriffimi  Ifaaci  Newtoni  philofophia  maximam  partem  hauftis,     '     '_pd' 

amplificavit  &   ornavit  S.  Clarke,  S.  T.  P.     Accedunt  eti-edit. 

am  in  hac  quarta  editione  novas  aliquot  tabulae  aeri  incifas, 

et  annotationes   multum  funt  auctae.     Dr.  John  Clarke,  late 

dean  of  Sarum,    and   our   author's   brother,  translated  this 

work   into  Englifh,    and  publifhed    it  in  two  volumes    in 

8vo. 

Afterwards  he  turned  his  thoughts  to  divinity  ;    and,  in 
order  to  fit  himfelf  for  the  facred  function,  he  ftudied  the 
Old  Teftament  in  the  original  Hebrew,  the  New  in  the  ori- 
ginal Greek,    and  the  primitive   chriftian  writers.     Having  HoadH  p.%. 
taken  holy  orders,  he  became  chaplain  to  Moore  bifliop  of 
Norwich,  who  v/as  ever  after  his   conftant  friend  and  pa- 
tron,    Mr.  Whifton  claims  the  merit   of  introducing  him 
to   the  acquaintance  and  friendfhip  of  this  bifhop  :  and  tells 
us,  that,  after  the  converfation  mentioned  above,  which  he 
immediately  gave  the  bifhop  an  account  of,  alderman  Clarke 
and  his  fon  were,  by  the  bifhop's  order,  invited  and  hand- 
fomely  entertained  at  the  palace.     The  next  year,    which 
was    1698,  mr.  Whifton,   being  collated  by  the  bifliop  to 
the  living  of  Loweftoft  in  Suffolk,  refigned  his  chaplainfhip, 
in  which  he  was  fucceeded  by  mr.  Clarke ;  who   lived  for  Historical 
near   twelve  years  in  this  ftation,    with    all   the   freedoms  m«noirs,&c. 
of  a  brother    and   an  equal,    rather    than    as    an   inferior. p* 5* 
The   bifhop  efteerrved  him   highly,  while  he  lived  ;  and   at 
his  death,   gave  him   the  higheft  proof  of  his  confidence  in 
him,  by  leaving  folely  in  his  hands  all  the  concerns  of  his 
family  :  a  truft,  which  mr.  Clarke   executed  very  faithfully, 
and  to  the  entire  fatisfaction  of  every  perfon  concerned.  In  Hoa(J]v 
the  year  1699,  mr.  Clarke  publifhed  two  treatifes  :  one,    in- 
fitled?  Three  practical   eflays  on  baptilrn,  confirmation,  and 
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repentance  ;  the  other,  Some  reflections  on  that  part  of  a 
book,  called  Amyntor,  or  a  defence  of  Milton's  lire,  which 
relates  to  the  writings  of  the  primitive  fathers,  and  the 
canon  of  the  New  Teftsnsint.  In  a  letter  to  a  friend.  The 
author  of  the  Amyntor,  it  is  well  known,  was  the  famous 
mr.  Toland.  Biihop  Hoadly  fays,  that  he  mentions  thefe 
pieces  of  mr.  Clarke,  not  to  put  them  upon  a  level  with  his 
other  performances,  but  only  as,  "  having  upon  them  the 
u  plain  works  of  a  chriftian  frame  of  mind,  and  as  proofs 
"  of  his  knowledge  in  the  writings  of  thofe  early  ages,  even 
mem.  "  at  his  firft  fettingout  in  the  world."  Mr.  Whifton  efteems 

&c,  p.  8.  the  Three  practical  elTays,  the  moft  ferious  treatife  that  rnr. 
Clarke  ever  wrote  ;  and  which,  with  a  little  correction,  will 
ftili  be  very  ufeful  in  all  chriftian  families.  cc  I  well  re- 
"  member,  fays  he,  how  I  once  told  him,  after  he  had  been 
"  long  at  St.  James's,  and  about  the  court,  that  I  doubted 
"he  was  not  now  fo  ferious  and  good  a  chriftian,  as  he 

Ifcid.  p.  6.  "  had  been  in  the  days  of  Hermas  :"  meaning  the  time  of 
hi'3  writing  the  three  practical  cfiays,  in  which  he  had  fre- 
quently quoted  The  fhepherd  of  Hernias.  There  have 
been  feveral  editions  of  thefe  eflays.  The  reflections  upon 
Amyntor  was  published  without  a  name  ;  but  has  fincebecu 
added  to  dr.  Clarke's  letter  to  mr.  Dodwell,  &c.  In  the 
year  1701,  he  publifhed  A  paraphrafe  upon  the  gofpel  of  St. 
Matthew;  which  was  followed  in  1702  by  the  paraphrafes 
upon  the  gofpels  of  St.  Mark  and  St.  Luke,  and  foon  after 
by  a  third  volume  upon  St.  John.  They  were  afterwards 
printed  together  in  two  volumes  in  8vo  ;  and  have  been  fo 
univcrfally  admired,  as  to  undergo  feveral  editions.  He  had 
actually  begun  a  paraphrafe  upon  the  Acts  of  the  apoftles, 
immediately  after  the  others  were  publimed,  and  had  cer- 
tainly gone  through  all  the  remaining  books  of  the  New 
Teftament,  but  fomcthing  accidentally  interrupted  the  execu- 
tion ,  c<  and  it  is  now,  fays  biihop  Hoadly,  only  to  be 
"  lamented,  that  any  thing  nrii  diverted  him  from  it ;  or 
cc  that  he  did  not  afterwards  prevail  upon  himfelf  to  re- 
tc  fume  and  complete  fo  excellent  a  work,  which  his  friends 
<c  often  preffcd  upon  him,  and  to  which  he  would  fome- 
"  times  anfwer,  that  it  was  made  lefs  neceiTary  by  the  la- 
"  bours  of  feveral  worthy  and  learned  perfons,  fmce  the 

Aceount,&c."  appearance  of  his  work  upon  the  four  gofpels." 

p.  ic.  In  the  mean  time  bifhop  Moore,  his  patron,  gave  our 

author  the  re6i:ory  of  Drayton  near  Norwich,  and  procured 
for  him  a  parifh  in  that  citv  ;  and  thefe  he  ferved  himfelf 
in  the  feafon,  when  the  biilioo  refilled  at  Norwich.  His 
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preaching  at  firft  was  without  notes,  and  fo  continued  to  be  till 
he  was  rector  of  St.  James's.  In  the  year  1704,  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  preach  mr.  Boyle's  lecture  ;  and  the  fubjecT:  he 
chofe  was,  The  being  and  attributes  of  God.  He  fucceeded 
fo  well  in  this,  and  gave  fuch  high  fatisfaction,  that  he  was 
appointed  to  preach  the  fame  lecture  the  next  year  ;  when  he 
chofe  for  his  fubjecl:,  The  evidences  of  natural  and  revealed 
religion.  Thefe  fermons  were  firft  printed  in  two  diftincl: 
volumes:  the  former  in  1705,  the  latter  in  1706.  They 
have  fmce  been  printed  in  one  volume,  under  the  general  ti- 
tle of  Adifcourfe  concerning  the  being  and  attributes  of  God, 
the  obligations  of  natural  religion,  and  the  truth  and  certain- 
ty of  the  chriftian  revelation,  in  anfwer  to  mr.  Hobbes,  Spi- 
noza, the  author  of  the  oracles  of  reafon,  and  other  deniers 
of  natural  and  revealed  religion,  mr.  Clarke,  having  endea- 
voured in  the  firft  part  of  this  work  to  (hew,  that  the  being 
of  a  God  may  be  demonftrated  by  arguments  a  priori,  is  un- 
luckily involved  in  the  cenfure,  mr.  Pope  has  parted  upon  this 
method  of  reafoning  in  the  following  lines.  They  are  put 
into  the  mouth  of  one  of  his  dunces,  addreffing  himfelf  to 
the  goddefs  Dulmefs  : 

Let  others  creep  by  timid  fteps  and  (low, 
On  plain  experience  lay  foundations  low, 
By  common  fenfe  to  common  knowledge  bred, 
And  loft  to  nature's  caufe  through  nature  led. 
All-feeing  in  thy  mifts,  we  want  no  guide, 
Mother  of  arrogance,  and  fource  of  pride  ! 
We  nobly  take  the  high  priori  road, 
And  reafcn  downward,  till  we  doubt  of  God. 

Dunciad,  b.  iv.  1.  455. 

upon  which  we  have  the  following  note :  "  Thofe,  who, 
"  from  the  effects  in  this  viiible  world,  deduce  the  eternal 
<c  power  and  Godhead  of  the  firft  caufe,  though  they  cannot 
Ci  attain  to  an  adequate  idea  of  the  Deity,  yet  difcover  fo 
"  much  of  him,  as  enables  them  to  fee  the  end  of  their  crea- 
"  tion,  and  -  the  means  of  their  happinefs  :  whereas  they, 
tc  who  take  this  high  priori  road,  as  Hobbes;  Spinofa,  Des 
u  Cartes,  and  fome  better  reafoners,  for  one  that  goes  right, 
"  ten  lofe  themfelves  in  mifts,  or  ramble  after  vifions,  which 
"  deprive  them  of  all  fight  of  their  end,  and  miflead  them  in 
"  the  choice  of  wrong  means."  Mr.  Clarke,  it  is  probable, 
would  not  have  denied  this ;  and  the  poet  perhaps  would 
haye  fpared  his  better  reafoners,  and  not  have  joined  them 

with 
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with  fuch  company,  had  he  recollected  our  author's  apology 
for  ufmg  the  argument  a  priori.     "   The  argument  a  pofteri- 
*'  ori,  fays  mr.  Clarke,  is   indeed  by  far  the  moil  generally 
<c  ufeful  argument,  moil  eafy  to  be  underftood,  and  in  fome 
"  degree  fui&ed  to  all  capacities  ;  and  therefore  it  ought  al- 
"  ways  to  be  infifted  upon.     But  for  as  much  as  atheiftical 
44  writers  have  fometimes  oppofed  the  being  and  attributes  of 
God  by  fuch  metaphyfical  reafonings,  as  can  no  otherwife 
be  obviated,    than  by  arguing  a   priori ;    therefore    this 
"  manner  of    arguing  alfo    is    ufeful  and  neccflary  in  its 
Clarke's       "  proper  place."     We  are  not  quite  of  mr.  Clarke's  opinion 
Works,  vol.  here,  iince  we  cannot  but  think  all  the  metaphyfical  reafon - 
«.  P.  756.   jngS  a  priori  agninft  the  being  and  attributes  of  God,  fuffi- 
ciently  obviated  by  the  reafoner  a  pofteriori,  who,  having 
built  his  demonftration  of  thofe  great  points  upon  the  folid 
foundation  of  matter    of  fact,  may  juftly  leave  the   meta- 
phyfician   to  reafon  by  himfelf.     We    are  therefore   better 
pleafed  with  mr.  Clarke's  manner  of  exprelrmg  himfelf,  in 
the  anfwer  he  made  to  mr.   Wrhifton   upon  this   occafion. 
"  When  mr.  Clarke  brought  me  his  book,  favs  mr.  Whif- 

O  *  j 

*'  ton,  it  was  the  firft  volume  I  fuppofe,  1  was  in  my  gar- 
*•*•  den  againft  St.  Peter's  college  in  Cambridge,  where  I 
44  then  lived.  Now  I  perceived,  that  in  thefc  fermons  he 
<c  had  dealt  a  great  deal  in  abftrnc"t  and  metaphyfical  reafon - 
"  ing.  I  therefore  afked  him,  how  he  ventured  into  fuch 
"  fubtleties,  which  I  never  dtirft  meddle  with  ?  and  {hew- 
**•  ing  him  a  nettle,  or  fome  contemptible  weed  in  my  gar- 
*'  den,  I  told  him,  that  weed  contained  better  arguments 
for  the  being  and  attributes  of  a  God,  than  all  his  meta- 
phylicks.  Mr.  Clarke  confeffed  it  to  be  fo  ;  but  alledged 
jror  himfelf,  that  fmce  fuch  philofophers  as  Hobbes  and 
Spinoza  had  made  ufe  of  thofe  kind  of  fubtleties  againft, 
he  thought  proper  to  {hew,  that  the  like  way  of  reafon- 
<f>  ins:  mi^ht  be  made  better  ufe  of  on  the  fide  of  religion  : 

o_         o  o 

which  reafon  or  excufe  I  allowed  to  be  not  inconfider- 
Hift.  mem. Cl>  able."  Mr.  Whiiton  tells  us  in  the  fame  place,  that  "  as 
&c.  p.  7.  «  he  had  been  informed,  dr.  George  Smalridge,  afterwards 
"  biiliop  of  Briftol,  declared  it  to  be  the  beft  book  on  thofe 
"  fubjecls,  that  had  been  written  in  any  language ;"  and  bi- 
fhop  Hoadly  makes  no  fcruple  to  declare,  that  "  every  chri- 
*'  ftian  in  this  country  ought  to  efteem  thefe  fermons  as  his 
"  treafure,  fmce  they  contain  the  true  ftrength,  not  only  of 
"  natural,  but  of  revealed  religion."  They  have  palTed 
through  feveral  edition?.  In  the  fourth  or  fifth  were  added 
feveral  letters  to  dr.  Clarke  from  a  gentleman  in  Gloucefter- 

^*      '  /I    • 
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(hire  ;  relating  to  the  demonirration  of  the  being  and  at- 
tributes, with  the  doctor's  anfwers.  This  gentleman  was 
dr.  Jofeph  Butler,  afterwards  lord  bimop  of  Durham.  In  the 
fixth  edition  was  added,  A  difcourfe  concerning  the  connex- 
ion of  the  prophefies  in  the  Old  Teftament,  and  the  applica- 
tion of  them  to  Chrilt :  and  an  anfwer  to  a  feventh  letter  con- 
cerning the  argument  a  priori.  It  may  not  be  aniifs  to  ob- 
ferve,  that  mr.  Clarke's  fermons  concerning  the  being  and 
attributes  of  God  occaiioned  a  controverfy  to  arife,  and  feve- 
ral  pieces  to  be  written,  which  had  dr.  Law,  mr.  Jackfon,  and 
others,  for  their  authors  ;  but  we  do  not  find,  that  mr. 
Clarke  himfelf  ever  appeared  in  their  vindication. 

About  this  time,  or  not  much  later,  mr.  Whifton  tells 
us,  it  was,  that  he  difcovered  our  author  had  been  looking 
into  the  primitive  writers,  and  began  to  fufpeft,  that  the 
Athanafian  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  was  not  the  do&rine  of 
thofe  early  ages.  "  Whether,  fays  he,  mr.  Newton  had 
<c  given  mr.  Clarke  yet  any  intimations  of  that  nature,  for 
<c  he  knew  it  long  before  his  time;  or  whether  it  arofe  from 
"  fome  enquiries  of  his  own,  I  do  not  directly  know  ; 
<c  though  I  incline  to  the  latter.  This  only  I  remember  to 
*'  have  heard  him  fay,  that  he  never  read  the  Athanafian 
"  creed  in  his  pariih,  at  or  near  Norwich  but  once  ;  and 
"  that  was  only  by  miftake,  at  a  time  when  it  was  not  ap- 
"  pointed  by  the  rubrick."  In  the  year  1706,  he  publifhed  Hift. 
a  letter  to  dr.  Dodwell ;  wherein  all  the  arguments  in  his  &c.  p.  8. 
epiftolary  difcourfe  againft  the  immortality  of  the  foul  are 
particularly  anfwered,  and  the  judgment  of  the  fathers, 
to  whom  mr.  Dodwell  had  appealed,  concerning  that  matter 
truly  reprefented.  Bimop  Hoadly  obferves,  that  in  this  letter 
he  anfwered  mr.  Dodwell  in  fo  excellent  a  manner,  both 
with  regard  to  the  philofophical  part,  and  to  the  opinions  of 
fome  of  the  primitive  writers,  upon  whom  thefe  doctrines  Act<xmt 
were  fixed,  that  it  gave  univerfal  fatisfa&ion.  But  this  con-&c.  p.  17. 
troverfy  did  not  ftop  here,  for  the  celebrated  mr.  Anthony 
Collins,  coming  in  as  a  fecond  to  mr.  Dodwell,  went  much 
farther  into  the  philofophy  of  the  difpute,  and  indeed  feemed 
to  produce  all  that  couid  plaufibly  be  faid  againft  the  imma- 
teriality of  the  foul,  as  well  as  the  liberty  of  human  actions. 
This  enlarged  the  fcene  of  the  difpute ;  into  which  our  au- 
thor entered,  and  wrote  with  fuch  a  fpirit  of  clcarnefs  and 
demonvrration,  as  at  once  {hewed  him  greatly  fuperior  to 
his  adverfaries  in  metaphyfical  and  phyfical  knowledge; 
and  made  every  intelligent  reader  rejoice,  that  fuch  an  in- 
cident had  happened  to  provoke  and  extort  from  him  that 

plenty 
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plenty  of  ftrong  reafoning  and  perfpicuity  of  exprefliott, 
which  were  indeed  very  much  wanted  upon  this  intricate 
and  obfcure  fubjeft.  "  And  I  am  perfuaded,  continues  the 
"  biihop,  that  as  what  he  has  wirt  in  this  controverfy, 
<c  comprehends  the  little  that  the  ancients  had  faid  well,  and 
"  adds  ftill  more  evidence  than  ever  clearly  appeared  before, 
"  and  all  in  words  that  have  a  meaning  to  them,  it  will  re- 
*c  main  the  ftandard  of  good  fenfe  on  that  fide  oftheque- 
"  ftion,  on  which  he  fpent  fo  many  of  his  thoughts^  as  upon 
"  one  of  his  favourite  points."  Mr.  Clarke's  letter  to  mr. 
Dodwell  was  foon  followed  by  four  defences  of  it,  in  four 
feveral  letters  to  the  author  of  A  letter  to  the  learned  mr. 
Henry  Dodwell ;  containing  Some  remarks  on  a  pretended 
demonftration  of  the  immateriality  and  natural  immortality 
of  the  foul,  in  mr.  Clarke's  anfwer  to  his  late  Epiftolary  dif- 
courfe,  &c.  Mr.  Clarke's  letter  and  his  four  defences  were 
afterwards  all  printed  together ;  and  the  anfwer  to  Toland's 
Amyntor  added  to  them.  In  the  midft  of  all  thefe  labours, 
mr.  Clarke  found  time  to  mew  his  regard  to  mathematical 
and  phyfical  ftudies,  and  exact  knowledge  and  (kill  in  them. 
And  his  natural  affection  and  capacity  for  thefe  ftudies 
were  not  a  little  improved  by  the  friendlhip  of  the  incompa- 
T  i  'c  ::\  Ifaac  Newton  ;  at  whofe  requeft,  as  bifliop  Hoadly 
ibid,  p,  30.  tCl'5  ~"S  ne  tranflated  his  opticks  into  Latin  in  1706.  With 
this  ver.Lcn  fir  Ifaac  was  fo  highly  pleafed,  that  he  prefented 
him  vvitn  the  fum  of  five  hundred  pounds,  or  an  hundred 
pound  for  each  child,  mr.  Clarke  having  then  five  chil- 
dren. 

Whiflon's         This  fame  year  alfo,  biihop  Moore,  his  patron,  who  had 
hift.  mem.  long  formed  a  defign  of  fixing  him  in  a  more  confpicuous 
8>  2-ftation  in  the  metropolis  of  the  kingdom,  procured  for  him 
the  rectory  of  St.  Bennet's,  Paul's  Wharf,  in  London  :  and 
.  foon  after  carried  him  to  court,  and   recommended  him  to 
the  favour  of  queen  Anne.     She  appointed  him  one  of  her 
chaplains  in  ordinary ;  and,  in  confideration  of  his  great  merit, 
':'d  at  the  requeft  of  the  bifhop,  prefented  him  to  the  recto- 
ry of  St.  James's  Weftminfter,  when   it  became   vacant   in 
1709.     From  this  time  he  left  off  preaching  without  notes, 
::;id  made  it  his  buiinefs  to  compofe  and  write   down  as  ac- 
curate fermons  as  he  could  ;  ".  not,  fays  bifhop  Hoadly,  be- 
"  caufe  he  could  not  proceed  in  the  former  method,  with 
"  a   cdpioufnefs  oic  good  fenfe  and  clear  expreilion,  which 
"  the  nobler!  audience  might  with  pleafure  have  attended  to, 
"  but  chiefly  bccaufe  from  that  time  it  became  his  refolution 
"  to  prepare  his  ibrmons  in  fuck  a  manner,  that  they  might 
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C£  hereafter  be  as  ufeful  from  the  prefs,  as  he  wimed  them  to 
"  be  from  the  pulpit."  Upon  his  advancement  to  this  (ration,  Account, 
he  took  the  degree  of  doctor  in  divinity,  when  the  publick  &c.  p.  *9- 
exercife  which  he  performed  for  it  at  Cambridge  was  pro- 
digiouily   admired.      The    queftions    which    he    maintained 
were  thefe  :   i.  Nullum  fidei  chriftin^  dogma,  in  facris  fcrip- 
turis  traditum,  eft  re&ae  ration!  diflentaneum  :  that  is,   No 
article  of  the  chriftian  faith,  delivered  in  the  holy  fcriptures, 
is  difaoreeable  to  riffht  reafon.     2.  Sine  aclionum  humana- 

vJD  ^^ 

rum  libertate  nulla  poteft  efTe  religio :  that  is,  Without  the 
liberty  of  human  actions  there  can  be  no  religion.  The 
doctor's  thefis  was  upon  the  firft  of  thefe  queftions ;  which 
being  thoroughly  fifted  by  that  moft  learned  and  acute  difpu- 
tjnt  profeflbr  James,  the  doclor  made  an  extempore  reply, 
in  a  continued  difcourfe  for  near  half  an  hour,  with  fo  little 
hefitation,  that  many  of  the  auditors  declared  themfelves 
aftonimed  j  and  owned,  that,  if  they  had  not  been  within 
•fight  of  him,  they  fhould  have  fuppofed  him  to  have  read 
every  word  of  this  reply  from  a  paper.  After  this,  through 
the  courfe  of  the  fyllogiilical  difputation,  he  guarded  fo  well 
againft  the  arts,  which  the  profefTor  was  a  complete  mafter 
of;  replied  fo  readily  to  the  greateft  difficulties  fuch  an  ob- 
jector could  propofe  ;  and  prefled  him  fo  clofe  and  hard  with 
clear  and  intelligible  anfwers,  that  perhaps  never  was  fuch 
a  conflict  heard  in  thole  fchools,  never  fuch  a  difputation 
kept  up  for  fo  long  a  time  and  with  fo  much  fpirit,  nor  ever 
any,  which  ended  with  greater,  if  equal  honour  to  the  re- 
fpondent.  The  profeflcr,  who  was  a  man  of  humour  as  well 
as  learning,  laid  to  him  at  the  end  of  the  difputation,  Pro- 
fecto,  me  probe  exercuifti,  that  is,  On  my  word,  you  have 
worked  me  fufficiently  ;  and  the  members  of  the  univerfi- 
ty  went  away,  admiring,  as  indeed  they  well  might,  that  a 
man  even  of  dr.  Clarke's  abilities,  after  an  abfcnce  of  fo 
many  years,  and  a  long  courfe  of  bufmefs  of  quite  another 
nature,  ihould  acquit  himfelf  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  if  this 
fort  of  academical  exercife  had  been  his  conftant  employ- 
ment :  ana  with  fuch  fluency  and  purity  of  expreiHon,  as  if 
he  had  been  accuftorned  through  his  whols  time  to  no  other 
language  in  converfation  but  Latin.  The  fame  year,  name-  HoaJly,  p» 
ly  1709,  dr.  Clarke  revifed  and  corrected  rnr.  Whifton's  22,  23. 
tranfiaticn  of  the  apoftolical  ccnftitutions  into  Englifh.  Mr. 
Whifton  tells  us,  that  his  own  ftudies  having  been  chiefly 
upon  other  things,  and  having  rendered  him  incapable  of  being 
alfo  a  critick  in  words  and  languages,  he  defired  his  great 
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friend   and  great  critick  dr.   Clarke   to  revifl   that 
Hift.  rflem.  tion  ;  which  he  was  fo  kind  as  to  agree  to. 
&t.  p.  1 6.        In  the  year  1712,  dr.  Clarke  publifhed  a  moil  heautiful  and 
pompous  edition  of  Czefar's  commentaries,  adorned  with  ele- 
gant fculptures.  It  is  intitled,C.  Julii  Caefaris  quae  extant,  accu- 
ratiffime  cum  libris  editis  &  mil",  optimis  collata,  recognita,  & 
correcta :  accefierunt  annotatfones  Samuelis  Clarke,  S.  T.  P. 
item  indices  locorum,  rerumque  &  verborum,  utiliflimae.  It 
was  printed  in   1712,  in  folio  ;  and  afterwards   in  1720,  in 
octavo.     It  was  dedicated  to  the  great  duke  of  Marl  bo  rough, 
"  at  a  time,  fays  bifhop  Hoadly,  when  his  unequalled  vi£r.ories 
<c  and  fuccefles  had    railed   his    glory  to    the  higheft  pitch 
Account,      "  abroad,    and   leflcned  his   intereft   and  favour  at  home/' 
&c.  29.       In  the  publication  of  this  book,  the  doctor  took  particular 
care   of  the  punctuation.     In  the  annotations,  he  fele6ted 
what  appeared  the  beft  and  moft  judicious  in  former  editors, 
with  fome   corrections  and  emendations   of  his  own  inter- 
fperied.     Mr.  Addifon  has  fpoke  of  dr.  Clarke's  folio  edi- 
tion of  Crefar's  commentaries  in  the  following  words  :  "  The 
44  new  edition,  which  is  given  us  of  Caefar's  commentaries, 
"  has  already  been  taken  notice  of  in  foreign  gazettes,  and 
44  is   a  work  that  does  honour  to  the  Englifh  prefs.     It  is 
4C  no  wonder,  that  an  edition  fhould  be  very  correct,  whith 
"  has  palled  through  the  hands  of  one  of  the  moft  accurate, 
"  learned,    and   judicious    writers   this   age  has    produced. 
4C  The  beauty  of  the  paper,  of  the  character,  and  of  the 
"  feveral  cuts,  with  which  this  noble  work  is  illuftrated, 
"  makes  it  the  fineft  book  that  I  have  ever  feen  ;  and  is  a 
"  true  inftance  of  the  Englifh  genius,  which  though,  it  does 
"  not  come  the  firft  into  any  art,  generally  carries  it  to  greater 
Spectator,     "  heights,  than  any  other  country  in  the  world." 
No,  367.          Jn    the  fame    year,    namely   1712,    dr.    Clarke    publifh- 
ed    in  octavo,    his   celebrated  book    intitled,  The  fcripture 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  Sic.    which   is  divided  into  three 
parts.     The  firft  is,  A  collection  and  explication  of  all  the 
texts  in  the  New  Teftament,  relating  to  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity :  in  the  fecond  part,  the  foregoing  doctrine  is  fet  forth 
at  large,  and  explained  in  particular  and  diitinct  proportions  ; 
and  in  the  third,  the  principal  paflages  in  the  liturgy  of  the 
church  of  England,  relating  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity, 
are  confidered.     Bifhop  Hoadly  applauds   our  author's  me- 
thod of  proceeding,  in  forming  his  fentiments  upon  fo  im- 
portant a  point,  "  He   knew,  fays  he,  aud  all  men  agreed, 
<c  that    it  was   a  matter  of  mere  revelation.     He  did   not 
*c  therefore  retire  into  his  clofet,  and  fethirafelf  to  invent  and 
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C€  forge  a  piarufible  hypothefis,  which  might  fit  eafily  upon 
«c  his  mind.     He  had  not  recourfe  to  abftract  and  metaphy- 
"  fical   reafonings    to  cover    or    patronize    any   fyftem,    he 
"  might  have  embraced  before.     But,  as  a  chriftian  he  laid 
<c  open  the  New  Teftament  before  him.  He  fearched  out  eve- 
<c  ry  text,  in  which  mention  was  made  of  the  three  perfons, 
"  or  any  one' of  them.  He  accurately  examined  the  meaning 
<c  of  the  words,  ufed  about  every  one  of  them ;  and  by  the 
"  beft  rules  of  grammar   and   critique,  and  by  his  fkill   in 
ic  language,    he   endeavoured   to  fix  plainly  what  was    de- 
"  clared  about  every  perfon,  and  what  was  not.     And  what 
"  he  thought  to  be  the  truth,  he   publifhed  under  the    ti- 
<£  tie  of  The  fcripture  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  I  am  far,  fays 
"  the  bifhop,  from  taking    upon  me  to  determine,    in    ib 
"  difficult   a  queftion   between   him    and   thcfe    who  made 
<c  replies    to   him;    but  this   I  hope  I  maybe  allowed  to 
<4  fay,  that  every  chriftian  divine  and  layman  ou^ht  to   pay 
"  his   thanks  to  dr.  Clarke,  for  the  method  into  which  he 
66  brought  this  difpute ;  and  for  that  collection  of  texts   of 
"  the  New  Teftament,  by  which  at  laft  it  muft  be  decided, 
*'  on  which  fide  foever  the   truth  may  be   fuppofed  to  lie.  Account 
Mr.  Whifton  informs  us,  that  fome  time  before  the   publi-  &c.  p.  25. 
cation    of   this    book,    there    was    a    mefiage   fent   to    dr. 
Clarke  from  the  lord  Godolphin,  and  fome  others  of  queen 
Anne's  minifters,  importing,  "That  the  affairs  of  the  publick 
"  were  with  difficulty  then  kept  in  the  hands  of  thofe  that 
<c  were  for  liberty;  that  it   was   therefore  an  unfeafcnable 
<c  time  for  the  publication   of  a  book  that  would  make  a 
great  noife  and  disturbance  ;  and  that  therefore  they  de- 
fired  him  to  forbear,  till  a  fitter  opportunity  mould  offer 
itfelf :"  which  mefiage,  fays  mr.  Whifton,  the  doctor  had 
no  regard  to,  but  went  on  according  to  the  dictates  of  his 
own  confcience,  with  the  publication  of  his  book  notwithftand- 
ing.     The  minifters  however  v/ere  very  right  in  their  con-  Hift.  mem, 
jectures ;  for  the  work  made  noife  and  difturbance  enough,  p.  30, 
and    occafioned  a   great  number  of  books   and   pamphlets, 
written   by  himfelf  and   others.     We  will   fubjoin  a  lift  of 
thofe  publifhed  by  dr.  Clarke,  referring,  for  the  reft,  to  a  pam- 
phlet intitled,    An  account  of  all  the  confiderabie  books  and 
pamphlets  that  have  been  wrote  on  either  fide,  in- the  con- 
troverfy  concerning  the   Trinity,  fince   the  year  1712;    in 
which  is  alfo  contained  an  account  of  the  pamphlets,  wrote 
this  laft  year  on  each  fide  by  the  diflenters,  to  the  end  of  the 
year  1719.  Lond.  1720,  in  octavo.  Dr.  Clarke's  tracts  are  as 
follow,   i .  A  lettet  to  to  the  reverend  dr«  Wells,  ta  anfwer 
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to  his  remarks.  Lond.  1714,  in  octavo.  2.  A  reply  to  the 
objections  of  Robert  Nelibn,  efq;  and  of  an  anonymous  au- 
thor, againft  dr.  Clarke's  fcripture  doctrine  of  the  Trinity ; 
being  a  commentary  on  forty  felect  texts  of  fcripture.  This 
anonymous  author  was  fuppofed  to  be  dr.  James  Knight, 
vicar  of  St.  Sepulchre's  in  London.  3.  An  anfwer  to  the 
remarks  of  the  author  of  Some  confiderations  concerning 
the  Trinity,  and  the  ways  of  managing  that  controverfy. 
This  author  was  dr.  Gaftrel,  bifhop  of  Chefter.  Thefe  two 
laft  pieces  were  publiftied  together  in  1714  in  octavo.  4. 
A  letter  to  the  late  reverend  mr.  R.  M.  (Richard  Mayo) 
containing  obfervations  upon  his  book,  intitled,  A  plain 
fcripture  argument  againft  dr.  Clarke's  doctrine  concerning 
the  ever  blefTed  Trinity.  5.  A  letter  to  the  author  of  a 
book  intitled,  The  true  fcripture  doctrine  of  the  moft  holy 
and  undivided  Trinity  continued  and  vindicated:  recommend- 
ed firft  by  mr.  Nelibn,  and  fince  by  dr.  Waterland.  Thefe 
two  pieces  were  publiihed  together  in  1719,  in  octavo,  at 
the  end  of  a  tract:  by  another  author,  intitled,  The  modeft 
plea  for  the  baptifmal  and  fcripture  notion  of  the  Trinity,  &c. 
6.  The  modeft  plea  continued  :  or,  A  brief  and  diftindt  an- 
fwer to  dr.  Waterland's  queries,  relating  to  the  doctrine  of 
the  Trinity,  Lond.  1720,  in  octavo.  7.  Obfervations  on  dr. 
Waterland's  fecond  defence  of  his  queries,  Lond.  1/24,  in 
octavo.  8.  Dr.  Clarke's  replies  to  the  author  of  Three  letters 
to  dr.  Clarke,  from  a  clergyman  of  the  church  of  England, 
concerning  his  fcripture  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  The  letters 
and  replies  were  publifhed  together  by  the  author  of  the 
letters,  in  1/14,  in  octavo. 

Books  and  pamphlets  however  were  not  all,  which  the 
fcripture  do61rine  of  the  Trinity  occafioned :  it  made  its 
author  obnoxious  to  the  power  ecclefmftical,  and  his  book  to 
be  complained  of  by  the  lower  houfe  of  convocation.  Their 
complaint  was  fent  to  the  upper  houfe,  upon  the  fecond  of 
June  1714,  fetting  forth,  cc  That  a  book  had  been  lately 
tc  publifhed,  and  difperfed  throughout  the  province,  intitled, 
"  The  fcripture  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  and  feveral  defences 
*s  thereof,  by  the  fame  author  :  which  book  and  defences 
"  did,  in  their  opinion,  contain  aiTertions  contrary  to  the  ca- 
*c  tholick  faith,  as  received  and  declared  by  the  reformed 
<c  church  of  England,  concerning  three  perfons  of  one  fub- 
"  ftance,  power,  and  eternity,,  in  the  unity  of  the  God- 
<c  head  :  and  tending  moreover  to  perplex  the  minds  of 
"men  in  the  folernn  acts  of  worfhip,  as  directed  by  our 
**  dkblilhed  liturgy.,  &t."  On  the  fourth  of  June  the  bi- 
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{hops  returned  for  anfwer  cc  That  they  approved  the  zeal  of 
"  the  lower  houfe,  thought  they  hadjuft  caufe  of  complaint, 
"  and  would  take  it  into  their  confideration:"and,on  the  twelfth 
of  the  fame  month,  fent  a  mefTage  to  them,  directing  an 
extract  to  be  made  of  particulars  out  of  the  books  complain- 
ed of.  On  the  twenty  third,  the  faid  extract  was  laid  before 
the  bifhops,  difpofed  under  the  following  heads  :  "  i.  Afler- 
"  tions  contrary  to  the  catholick  faith,  as  received  and  de- 
"  clared  by  this  reformed  church  of  England,  concerning 
*c  three  perfons  of  one  fubftance,  power,  and  eternity,  in 
"  the  unity  of  the  Godhead.  2.  PaiTages  tending  to  per- 
"  plex  the  minds  of  men  in  the  folernn  acls  of  worfhip,  as 
"  directed  by  our  eftablifhed  liturgy.  3.  Pafiages  in  the  li- 
"  turgy  and  thirty  nine  articles,  wrelted  by  dr.  Clarke  in 
"  fuch  a  manner,  as  is  complained  of  in  the  reprefentation." 
Dr.  Clarke  drew  up  a  reply  to  this  extract,  dated  June  the 
twenty  fixth,  which,  it  feems,  was  prefented  to  fome  of 
the  bifhops,  but,  for  reafons  unknown,  not  laid  before  the 
houfe.  After  this,  there  appearing  in  almoft  the  whole  up- 
per houfe  a  great  difpofition  to  prevent  diiTentions  and  divi- 
fions,  by  coming  to  a  temper  in  this  matter,  dr.  Clarke  was 
prevailed  upon  to  lay  before  the  houfe  a  paper,  dated.  July 
the  fecond,  fetting  forth  :  u  That  his  opinion  was,  that  the 
<c  Son  of  God  was  eternally  begotten  by  the  eternal  incom- 
"  prehenfible  power  and  v/ill  of  the  Father;  and  that  the 
Holy  Spirit  was  likewife  eternally  derived  from  the  Father 
by  or  through  the  Son,  according  to  the  eternal  incom- 
prehenfible  power  and  will  of  the  Father.  2.  That  before 
his  book,  intitled,  The  fcripture  doctrine  of  the  Trinity, 
was  publifhed,  he  did  indeed  preach  two  or  three  fer- 
mons  upon  this  fubject;  but  that,  fince  the  book  was 
publifhed,  he  had  never  preached  upon  this  fubjecl :  and, 
becaufe  he  thought  it  not  fair  to  propofe  particular  opini- 
ons, where  there  is  not  liberty  of  anfwering,  he  was 
willing  to  promife,  as  indeed  he  intended,  not  to  preach  any 
more  upon  this  fubject.  3.  That  he  did  not  intend  to 
write  any  more  concerning  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  ; 
cc  but,  if  he  fhould  fail  herein,  and  write  any  thing  hereafter 
"  upon  this  fubjecl,  contrary  to  the  doctrine  of  the  church 
"  of  England,  he  did  hereby  willingly  itibmit  himfelf  to 
"  any  fuch  cenfure,  as  his  fuperiors  fhould  think  fit  to  oafs 
"  on  him.  4.  That,  whereas  it  had  been  confidently  reported, 
cc  that  the  Athanafian  creed,  and  the  third  and  fourth  peti- 
"  tions  in  the  liturgy  had  been  omitted  in  his  church  by  his 
"  direction,  he  did  hereby  declare,  that  the  third  and  fourth 
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<c  petitions  in  the  liturgy  had  never  been  omitted  at  all, 
«*  as  far  as  he  knew  ;  and  that  the  Athanafian  creed  was 
*c  never  omitted  at  eleven  o'clock  prayers,  but  at  early 
ct  prayers  only,  for  brevity's  fake,  at  the  difcretion  of  the 
"  curate,  and  not  by  his  appointment.  5.  That,  as  to 
ec  his  private  converfation,  he  was  not  confcious  to  himfelf, 
C4  that  he  had  given  any  occafion  for  thofe  reports,  which 
c<  have  been  fpread  concerning  him  with  relation  to  this 
<c  controverfy."  His  paper  concludes  with  thefe  words : <c  I  am 
cc  forry,  that  what  I  fincerely  intended  for  the  honour  and 
"  glory  of  God,  and  fo  to  explain  this  great  myftery,  as  to 
"  avoid  the  herefies  in  both  extremes,  fhould  have  given 
cc  offence  to  this  fynod,  and  particularly  to  my  lords  the 
cc  bifhops.  I  hope  my  behaviour  for  the  time  to  come 
"  with  relation  hereunto,  will  be  fuch  as  to  prevent  any 
"  future  complaints  agairift  me." 

After  this  paper  had  been  before  the  upper  houfe,  dr. 
Clarke  being  apprehenfive,  that  if  it  fhould  be  publifhed  fe- 
parately,  as  afterwards  happened,  without  any  true  account 
of  the  preceding  and  following  circumftances,  it  might  be  li- 
able to  be  miilmderftood  in  fome  particulars,  caufed  an  ex- 
planation, dated  July  the  fifth,  to  be  prefented  to  the  biihop 
of  London,  the  next  time  the  upper  houfe  met:  fetting  forth, 
"  That  whereas  the  paper,  laid  before  their  lordfhips  the 
<c  Friday  before,  was,  through  hafte  and  want  of  time,  not 
"  drawn  up  with  fufficient  exactnefs,  he  thought  himfelf  indif- 
"  penfibly  obliged  in  confcience  to  acquaint  their  lordfhips, 
<c  that  he  did  not  mean  thereby  to  retract  any  thing  he  had 
written,  but  to  declare,  that  the  opinion,  fet  forth  at 
large  in  his  Scripture  doctrine,  &c.  is,  that  the  Son 
was  eternally  begotten  by  the  eternal  incomprehenfible 
power  and  will  of  the  Father,  &c.  and  that,  by  declaring 
£<  he  did  not  intend  to  write  any  more  concerning  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Trinity,  he  did  not  preclude  himfelf  from  a 
liberty  of  making  any  inoffenfive  corrections  in  his  former 
books,  if  they  fhould  come  to  another  edition,  or  from 
vindicating  himfelf  againft  any  mifreprefentations,  or  af- 
"  perfions,  which  might  pofTibly  hereafter  be  caft  upon  him, 
"  on  occafion  of  this. controverfy."  After  the  delivery  of 
this  explanation,  the  upper  houfe  refolved,  July  the  5th,  to- 
proceed  no  farther  upon  the  extract  laid  before  them  by 
the  lower  houfe  ;  and  ordered  dr.  Clarke's  papers  to  be. 
entered  in  the  acts  of  that  houfe.  But  the  lower  houfe,  not 
fo  fatisfied,  refolved  July  the  ;th,  that  the  paper  fub- 
icribed  by  dr.  Clarke,  and  communicated  to  them  by  the 
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bifhops,  does  not  contain  in  it  any  recantation  of  the  hereti- 
cal affertions  and  ofFenfive  paflages,  complained  of  in  their  re- 
prefentation,  and  afterwards  produced  in  their  extract ;  nor 
gives  fuch  fatisfaction  for  the  great  fcandal  occafioned  thereby, 
as  ought  to  put  a  flop  to  any  further  examination  and  cen- 
fure  thereof.  Thus  ended  this  affair  :  the  inoft  authentick 
of  which  we  have  in  a  piece,  intitled,  An  apology  for  dr. 
Clarke,  containing  an  account  of  the  late  proceedings  in 
convocation,  upon  his  writings  concerning  the  Trinity.  Lond. 
1714.  octavo.  It  was  written,  mr.  Whifton  tells  us,  by  a  Hift. 
worthy  clergyman  in  the  country,  a  common  friend  of  his  &Cf  ?•  5 
and  dr.  Clarke's  ;  and  contains  true  copies  of  the  original 
papers,  relating  to  the  proceedings  of  the  convocation  and 
dr.  Clarke,  communicated  by  the  dr.  himfelf,  and  occafioned 
by  his  friend's  letter  to  him,  in  relation  to  his  conduct  : 
which  letter,  with  dr.  Clarke's  anfwer,  is  printed  in  the  apology. 
The  fcripture  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  as  we  have  obferved, 
was  firft  publifhed  in  1712:  afterwards  there  was  a  fecond 
edition,  with  many  alterations,  in  1719  ;  and  there  has  been, 
fmce  his  death,  a  third  edition  with  very  great  additions, 
left  under  the  doctor's  hand  ready  prepared  for  the  prefs. 
Bimop  Hoadly  allures  us,  in  oppofition  to  thofe  who  have 
fuppofed  dr.  Clarke  to  have  retracted  his  notions  concerning 
the  Trinity,  that,  u  From  the  time  of  publifhing  this  book, 
"  to  the  day  of  his  death,  he  found  no  reafon  as  far  as  he 
"  was  able  to  judge,  to  alter  the  notions  which  he  there  pro- 
"  fefled,  concerning  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghoft,  towards 
<c  any  of  thofe  fchemes,  which  feemed  to  him  to  derogate 
"  from  the  honour  of  the  Father  on  one  fide,  or  from  that 
"  of  the  Son  and  Spirit  on  the  other.  And  this,  fays  the 
<c  bifhop,  I  thought  proper  juft  to  mention,  as  what  all  his 
"  friends  know  to  be  the  truth."  Account, 

About  the  year  1712,  dr.  Clarke  had  a  conference  with  dr.  &C-P-  56« 
Smalridge,  afterwards  bifhop  of  Briftol,  concerning  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Trinity,  at  Thomas  Cartwright's,  efq;  at  Aynho 
in  Northamptonfhire.  Mr.  Whifton  has  given  us  the  fol- 
lowing account  of  it :  "  The  conference  between  dr.  Smal- 
«  ridge  and  dr.  Clarke  was  propofed  by  the  former,  in  or- 
«  der  to  the  conviction  of  the  latter,  and  if  any  perfon  in 
**  England,  fays  he,  was  able  to  convince  upon  that  head, 
"  it  muft  have  been  dr.  Smalridge,  who  had  fully  cpnlider- 
««  ed  my  fourth  volume  of  primitive  chriftianity  reviled,  and 
"  was  a  thorough  mafter  of  thofe  original  books  of  chrifti- 
"  anity,  from  whence  the  arguments  were  to  be  taken ;  and 
"  who  wanted  no  fagacity  nor  good  will  to  enforce  them. 
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ci  However  he  failed  of  fuccefs  ;  and  on  the  contrary,  the 
*c  company  were  generally  fatisfied,  that  the  evidence  on  dr. 
"  Clarke's  fide  was  greatly  fuperior  to  the  other  :  and 
"  whether  dr.  Smalridge  did  not  hnnfelf  fomewhat  feel  it, 
<c  I  cannot  certainly  tell.  So  far,  I  think,  will  appear  here- 
cc  after,  that  except  his  condemnation  of  the  grofs  Arians, 
"  whom  neither  dr.  Clarke  nor  I  ever  fupported,  he  after 
"  this  chofe  rather  to  refer  to  others,  who  had  managed  the 
cc  Athanafian  caufe,  than  ever  to  enter  directly  into  its  vin- 
<c  dication.  Nor  did  he  etca'pe  the  fufpicion  of  being  hirrn 
"  felf  inclinable,  to  what  has  of  late  been  called  Arian- 
Hid.  mem.  "  ifm  ;  efpecially  at  Oxford,  as  will  appear  hereafter.'3 
&c.  p.  52,  Tn  the  years  1715  and  1716,  he  had  a  difpute  with  the  cele- 
brated mr.  Leibnitz,  relating  to  the  principles  of  natural 
philofophy  and  religion  ;  and  a  collection  of  the  papers, 
which  pafTed  between  them,  was  publilhed  in  octavo,  in 
1717,  under  the  following  title:  A  collection  of  papers, 
which  parTed  between  the  late  learned  mr.  Leibnitz  and  dr. 
Clarke,  relating  to  the  principles  of  natural  philofophy  and 
religion.  To  which  are  added  Letters  from  Cambridge  to 
dr.  Clarke  concerning  liberty  and  neceffity,  with  the  doc- 
tor's anfwers.  And,  Remarks  upon  a  book,  intitled,  A  phi- 
lofophical  enquiry  concerning  human  liberty.  The  letters 
from  Cambridge,  which  dr.  Clarke  anfwers  in  this  volume, 
were  written  by  Richard  Eulkeley,  efqj  author  of  a  poem  in 
twelve  books,  intitled,  The  laft  day.  This  gentleman  died 
in  September  1718,  at  about  twenty  four  years  of  age,  The 
philofophical  enquiry  concerning  human  liberty  was  written 
by  Anthony  Collins,  efq.  All  the  pieces  contained  in  this 
volume  were  translated  into  French,  and  publiftied  by  mr, 
Des  Maizeaux  in  the,  firil  volume  of  Recueilde  diverfes  pieces 
fur  la  philoibphie,  la  religion  naturelle,  1'hiftoire,  les  mathe- 
matiques,  &c.  par  meifrs.  Leibnitz,  Clarke,  Newton,  &  au- 
tres  autheurs  celebrcs.  Printed  at  Amfterdam  in  1720,  in, 
two  volumes  in  1  2mo.  This  book  of  the  doctor's  is  infcri- 
bed  to  her  late  majefry  queen  Caroline,  then  princefs  of 
Wales,  who  was  pleafed,  biihop  Hoadly  tells  us,  to  have 
the  controverfy  pafs  through  her  hands,  and  was  the  witnefs 
Account,  and  judge  of  every  ftep  of  it.  It  related  chiefly  to  the  im- 
&c,  p.  31,  portant  and  difficult  fubje&s  of  liberty  and  neceffity,  "  This 
liberty  or  moral  agency,  fays  the  bifliop,  was  a  darling 
point  to  him.  He  excelled  always,  andftiewed  a  fuperi^ 
ority  to  all,  whenever  it  came  into  private  difcourfe  or 
publick  debate.  But  he  never  more  excelled,  than  when 
he  was  prefled  with  the  ilrength,  this  learned  adverfary 
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c*  was  mafter  of;  which  made  him  exert  all  his  talents  to 
*'  fet  it  once  again  in  a  clear  light,  to  guard  it  againft  the 
<c  evil  of  metaphyfical  obfcurities,  and  to  give  the  finifhing 
"  ftroke  to  a  fubject,  which  muft  ever  be  the  foundation  of 
4*  morality  in  man,  and   is  the  fole  ground  of  the  account- 
<c  ablenefs  of  intelligent  creatures  for  all  their  actions.     And 
<c  as  this,  continues  the  bifhop,  was  the  laft  of  dr.  Clarke's 
Cc  works  relating  to  a  fubject,  which  had  been,  by  the  writ- 
Cc  ings  of  cloudy  or  artful  men,  rendered  fo  intricate,  I  mail 
Cc  take  the  liberty  to  fay,  with  regard  to  the  fame  tendency, 
Ce  from  his  lirft  difcourfe  about  the  being  of  God  to  thefe 
Ce  letters,  that  what  he  has  written  to  clear  and   illuftrate 
Cc  this  caufe,  does  now  ftand,  and  will  for  ever  remain,  be- 
!c  fore  the  world,  a  lafting  monument  of  a  genius,  which 
:c  would  throw  in  light  where  darknefs  ufed  to  reign,  and 
force  good  fenfe  and  plain  words  into  what  was  almoft  the 
privileged   place  of  obfcurity  and  unintelligible    founds. ".Accounf, 
Mr.  Whifton  fays,  "  That  dr.  Clarke  prefled  fo  hard  upon  p.  32. 
<c  Leibnitz,  from  matter  of  fact,    known  laws   of  motion, 
"  and  the  difcoveries  of  fir  Ifaac  Newton,  who  heartily  aflift- 
ed  the  doctor,  I  mean,  thofe  letters,  that  he  was  forced 
to  have  recourfe  to  metaphyfical  fubtleties,  and  to  a  pre- 
eftablifhed  harmony  of  things,  in  his  own  imagination, 
"  which  he  ftiles  a  fuperior  reafon  ;  till  it  was  foon  feen, 
cc  that  monfieur  Leibnitz's  fuperior  reafon  ferved   to  little 
"  elfe,    but  to  confirm  the  great  fuperiority  of  experience 
"  and  mathematicks,  above  all  fuch  metaphyfical  fubtilties 
"  whatfoever.     And,  I  confefs,  fays  he,  I  look  upon  thefe 
"  letters  of  dr.  Clarke,    as  among  the  moft  ufeful    of  his 
*c  performances  in  natural  philofophy."     Mr.  Whifton  has 
preferved  an  anecdote,  relating  to  this  controverfy ;  which  Hift.  mem, 
is,  that   fir  Ifaac  Newton  once  pleafantly  told  dr.  Clarke,?.  102, 
that,  "   he    had    broke  Leibnitz's  heart  with   his  reply   to 
"  him."  Ibid. 

About  the  year  1718,  dr.  Clarke  made  an  alteration  in 
the  forms  of  doxology  in  the  fmging  pfalms,  which  produced 
no  fmall  noife  and  difturbance,  and  occafioned  fome  pam- 
phlets to  be  written.  The  alteration  was  this : 

To  God,  through  Chrift,  his  only  Son, 
Immortal  glory  be,  &c. 

And, 

To  God,  through  Chrift,  his  Son,  our  Lord, 
AH  glory  be  therefore,   &c. 

\j  4  Aeon* 
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A  confiderable  number  of  thefe  fele£l  pfalms  and  hymns  hav- 
ing been  difperfed  by   the  fociety  for  Promoting  Chriftian 
Knowledge,  before  the  alteration  of  the  doxologies  was  taken 
notice  of,  dr.  Clarke  was  charged  with  a  defign  of  impofmg 
upon  the  fociety:  whereas,  in  truth,  the  edition  of  them  had 
been  prepared  by  him  for  the  ufe  of  his  own  parifh  only, 
before   the  fociety  had    thoughts  of  purchafing  any  of  the 
copies  :  and  as  the  ufual  forms  of  doxology  are    not   efta- 
bliihed  by  any  legal  authority,  ecclefiaftical  or  civil,  in  this 
dr.  Clarke  had  not  offended.     However  Robinfon,  bifhop  of 
London,  fo  highly  difliked  this  alteration,  that  he   thought 
proper  to  publifh  a  letter  to  the  incumbents  of  all   churches 
and  chapels  in  his  diocefe,    againft   their   ufmg    any   new 
forms  of  doxology.     The  letter  is  dated  December  the  26th 
1718,  and  begins  thus:     "  Reverend  brethren,  there  is  an 
"  inftance  of  your  care  and  duty,  which   I  conceive  myfelf 
"  at  this    rime  highly  obliged  to  offer,  and   you  to  regard, 
*e  as  neceflary  for  the  prefervation  of  the  very  foundations 
tc  of  our  faith.   Some  perfons,  feduced,  I  fear,  by  the  ftrong 
c<  delufions  of  pride  and  felf-conceit,  have  lately  publifhed 
cc  new   forms   of  doxology,  entirely   agreeable    to   thofe  of 
<c  fome  ancient  hereticks,  who  impiouily  denied  a  Trinity 
*'  of  perfons  in  the  unity  of  the  Godhead.     I  do  therefore 
*c  warn  and  charge  it  upon  your  fouls,  as   you  hope  to  ob- 
tain mercy  from  God  the  Father,  through  the  merits  of 
Jefus  Chriit  our  Lord,  and   by  the  fancStification  of  the 
Holy  Ghoft,  three   perfons  and  one  God  bleifed  for  ever,, 
that   you  employ  your    beft   endeavours    to   prevail  with 
your  Several  flocks,  to  have  a   great  abhorrence  for   the 
"  above-mentioned    new  forms,  and  particularly   that  you 
*'  do   not  fufrer  the  fame  to  be  ufed,  either  in  your  churches, 
tc  or  in  any  fchools,  where  you   are    to  prevent  that  moft 
f6  pernicious  abufc,  &c."     It  is  rare  to  meet  with   a  man 
in  hiftory,  who,  as  we  have  the  greateft  reafon  to  fuppofe, 
was  lefs  fubjeft  to  "  the  delufions  of  pride  and  felf-conceit," 
than  dr.  Clarke  was  :  but  nothing  is   more  common,  than 
to  read  of  men  of  the  greateft  abilities  and  learning,   having 
been  abufed  and  defamed  by  thofe  who  had   neither;  and 
who  had  been    objects  of  contempt,    if  their   being  armed 
with  authority  had  not  made  them  in  fome  meafure  objects 
of  fear.     In   the   mean  time,    the  bifhop's  letter  was    ani- 
madverted upon  by  mr.  Whifton,  in    "  A  letter  of  thianks 
f '  to  the  right  reverend  the  lord  biihop  of  London,  for   his 
&  late  letter  to  his  clergy  againft  the  ufe  of  nqw  forms  of 
V  doxology,  &c."  dated  January  the   jyth   1718-19:   and 
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in  a  pamphlet,  ijititled,  An  humble  apology  for  St.  Paul  and 

the  other  apoftles ;  or,  a  vindication  of  them  and  their  dox- 

ologies   from  the  charge   of  herefy.     By  Cornelius    Pacts. 

London   1719,  in   8vo.     Soon  after  came    out   an   ironical 

piece,    intitled,    A  defence  of  the    bimop   of  London,    in 

anfwer  to  mr.    Whifton's    letter   of  thanks,   &c.    addrerTed 

to  the    archbifhop  of  Canterbury.     To  which  is  added,  A 

vindication  of  dr.  Sacheverell's  late  endeavour  to  turn  mr. 

Whifton  out  of  his  church.     Mr.  Whifton's  letter  of  thanks 

occafioned  likewife  the  two  following  pieces  ;  namely,  The 

lord  bifhop  of  London's  letter  to  his  clergy  vindicated,  &c. 

by  a  believer.  London,   1719:  and,  A  feafonable  review  of 

mr.  Whifton's   account  of  primitive    doxologies,  &c.  by   a 

prefbyter  of  the  diocefe  of  London,   1719.     This  prefoyter 

was  fuppofed    to  be  dr.  William  Berriman.     To  the  latter 

mr.  Whifton  replied  in  a   fecond    letter    to  the  bifhop  of 

London  ;  and  the  author  of  The  feafonable  review,  &c.  an- 

fwered  him  in  a   fecond  review,  &c.     As  to  dr.  Clarke's 

conduct  in  this  affair,  mr.  Whifton  ^  efteems  it  one  of  the 

"  moft  chriftian  attempts  towards  fomewhat  of  reformation, 

"  upon  the  primitive  foot,  that  he  ever  ventured  upon:  but 

*c  adds,  that  the  bifhop  of  London,  in  the  way  of  modern 

*c  authority,  was  quite  too  hard  for  dr.  Clarke*  in  the  way.,.- 
cc      c       •     -s         u   •/!•      •.,     ?>  J  Hilt. mem» 

of  primitive  chriitianity.  &c  -    ^ 

About  this  time  he  was  prefented  by  the  lord  Lechmere, 
chancellor  of  the  duchy  of  Lancafter,  to  the  mafterfhip  o? 
Wigftan's  hofpital  in  Leicefter.     In  the  year  1724,  he  pub-  Account 
lifhed  in  oclavo,  Seventeen  fermons  preached  on  feveral  oc-  &c.  p.  27. 
cafions,    eleven   of  which  were  never  before  printed ;    and 
the  year  following  a  fermon,  preached  at  the  parifh  church 
of  St.  James,  April  i8th  1725,  upon  the  erecting  a  charity 
fchool  for  the  education  of  women   fervants.     In  the  year 
1727,  upon  the  death  of  fir  Ifaac  Newton,  he  was  offered 
by  the  court  the  place  of  mafter  of  the  mint,  worth  commu- 
nibus  annis  1200  or  1500!.  a  year.     Upon  this   offer,  mr. 
Whifton  tells  us,  the  doctor  advifed  with  his   friends,  and 
particularly  with   mr.  Emlyn  and  himfelf,  about  accepting 
or  refufing  it.     They  adviled  him  againft  accepting  it,  as 
what  he  wanted  not ;  as  what  was  entirely  remote  from  his 
profeflion,    and  would  hinder  the    fuccefs    of  his    miniftry. 
He  was  himfelf  generally  of  the   fame   opinion  with   them, 
could  never  thoroughly  reconcile  himfelf  to  this  fecular  pre- 
ferment,  and  therefore  abfolutely  refufed  it.     Mr.  Whifton 
feems   to  wonder,    that  dr.  Clarke's  elogifts  mould    lay  fo 
little  ftrefs  upon  this  refufal,  as  to  mention  it  not  at  all,  or  at 

leaft 
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leail  very  negligently ;  while  "  he  takes  if,  he  fays,  to  be 
"  one  of  the  moft  glorious  actions  of  his  life,  and  to  afford 
"  undeniable  conviction,  that  he  was  in  earneft  in  his  re- 

Hift.  mem.   ,,    ,.    .        „ 

&c.  p.  107,       ligion. 

108. '  In  the    year    1728,    was    publiflied,    A   letter  from   dr. 

Clarke  to  mr.  Benjamin  Hoadly,  F.  R.  S.  occafioned  by  the 
controverfy,  relating  to  the  proportion  of  velocity  and  force 
in  bodies  in  motion ;  and  printed  in  the  philofophical  tranf- 
aclions,  No.  401.  And  here,  for  the  fake  of  putting  things  of 
a  fort  together,  let  us  mention  a  fact,  relating  to  natural  know- 
ledge, recorded  by  mr.  Whifton  in  the  Hiilorical  memoirs, 
&c.  and  in  which  our  author  was  concerned.  He  tells  us 
then,  that  "  about  the  year  1709,  alderman  Clarke  and  his 
*c  fon  mr.  Clarke,  faw  a  very  curious  fight  in  afcronomy, 
"  which  he  does  not  know  that  any  others  before  had 
"  ever  feen  :  and  it  was  this.  They  happened  to  be  view- 
<c  ing  Saturn's  ring  at  Norwich,  with  a  telefcope  of  feven- 
<c  teen  feet  long ;  when  without  any  previous  thought  or  ex- 
<c  pectation  of  fuch  a  thing,. as  mr.  Clarke  allured  him, 
c<  they  both  difHfl&ly  faw  a  fixed  flar  between  the  ring 
"  and  the  body  of  that  planet.  A  fure  evidence,  fays  he, 
<c  that  the  ring  is  properly  diitinct  from  the  planet,  and  at 
"  fome  diftance  from  it ;  which,  although  believed,  could 

Ibid.  p.  9,    cc  hardly  be  demonftrated  before." 

In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1729,  he  publiflied  the 
twelve  firfl  books  of  Homer's  Iliad.  This  edition  was 
printed  in  quarto,  and  dedicated  to  his  royal  highnefs  the 
duke  of  Cumberland.  The  Latin  verfion  is  almoft  entirely 
new  ;  and  annotations  are  added  to  the  bottom  of  the  pages. 
Homer,  bifhop  Hoadly  tells  us,  was  dr.  Clarke's  admired 
author,  even  to  a  degree  of  fomething  like  enthufiafm, 
hardly  natural  to  his  temper;  and  that  in  this  he  went  a 
little  beyond  the  bounds  of  Horace's  judgment,  and  was  fo 
unwilling  to  allow  the  favourite  poet  ever  to  nod,  that  he 
has  taken  remarkable  pains  to  find  out,  and  give  a  reafon 
for  every  paflage,  word,  and  tittle,  that  could  create  any 
fufpicion.  "  The  translation,  adds  the  bifhop,  with  his 
<c  corrections  may  now  be  ftiled  accurate  ;  and  his  notes, 
"  as  far  as  they  go,  are  indeed  a  treafury  of  grammatical 
"  and  critical  knowledge.  He  was  called  to  this  tafk  by 
<c  royal  command  ;  and  he  has  performed  it  in  fuch  a  man- 
*'  ner,  as  to  be  worthy  of  the  young  prince,  for  whom  it 
<c  was  laboured.  The  praifes  given  to  this  excellent  work 
*c  by  the  writers  abroad  in  their  memoirs,  as  well  as  by 
**  the  learned  mailers  of  the  three  principal  fchools  of 
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England,  thofe  of  Weiiminfter,    Eton,    and   St.    Paul's  ; 

and  the  (hort  character,  that  the  performance  was  fupra 

omnem  invidiam,  beftowed  by  one,  whom  dr.  Clarke  had 
"  long  before    {tiled    criticos    unus  omnes  longe  longeque 
"  antecellens,  and  whom  every  one  will  know  by  that  title 
"  without  my  naming  him  ;  make  it  unnecefiary  to  add  a 
"  word  upon  this  fubjecl:."     Mr.  Whifton  informs  us,  that  Account, 
he  had  begun  this  work  in  his  younger  years  ;    and  that  &c«  P«  29« 
"  the  notes  were  rather  tranfcribed  than  made  new."  TheHift.  mem, 
twelve  laft  books  of  the  Iliad  were  publimed,  in  the  year&c,  p.  112. 
1732,  in  quarto,  by   our  author's   fon,  mr.  Samuel  Clarke; 
who  informs  us,  in  the  preface,  that  his  father  had  finimed 
the  annotations  to  the   three    firft   of  thofe  books,  and   as 
far  as  the   359th  verfe  of  the  fourth  ;  and  had   revifed  the 
text  and  verfion,  as  far  as  verfe  5ioth  of  the  fame   book. 
There  has  been  a  fecond  edition  of  the   whole,  publifhed 
at  London  in  the  year  1735,  in  two  volumes  in  8vo. 

While    dr.    Clarke  was  thus  employed  in  finifhing  the 
remaining  books  of   Homer,    he  was   interrupted  with  an 
illnefs,  which  ended  in  his  death.     He  had  all  his  life  long 
enjoyed  a  firm  ftate  of  health,  without  any  indifpofition  bad 
enough  to  confine  him,  except  that  of  the  final!  pox  in  his 
youth;  till,  on  Sunday  the  nth  of  May  1729,  going  out  in 
the  morning  to  preach  before  the  judges  at  Serjeant's  Inn, 
he  was  there  feized  with  a  pain   in  his  fide,  which  made  it 
impoilible  for  him  to  perform  the  office  he  was  called   to, 
and  quickly  became  fo  violent,  that  he  was  obliged  to  be 
carried  home.     He   went  to  bed,    and  thought  himfelf  fo 
much  better  in   the  afternoon,    that   he   would  not   fuffer 
himfelf  to  be  blooded  ;  againft  which  remedy,  it  is  remark- 
able that  he  had  entertained  ftrong  prejudices.  But  the  pair* 
returning  very  violently  about  two  the  next  morning,  made 
the  advice    and  afliftance    of   a    noble  phyfician  abfolutely 
neceffary  ;  who,  after  twice  bleeding  him  and  other  appli- 
cations, thought  him,  as  he  alfo  thought  himfelf,  to  be  out 
of  danger.     He   continued  to   think  fo,    till   the    Saturday 
morning  following  ;  when,  to  the  inexpreffible  furprife  of 
all  about  him,  the  pain  removed  from  his  fide  to  his  head  ; 
and,  after  a  very  fhort  complaint,  took  away  his  fenfes   fo, 
as  they  never  returned  any  more.     He  continued  breathing 
till  between  feven  and  eight  of  the  evening  of  that  day, 
which  was  the  I7th  of  May    1729,  and   then  died,  in  the 
fifty  fourth   year  of  his  age.     The  fame  year  was  printed.  Hoadly,  &*„ 
his  Expofition  of    the    church    catechifm,     and   ten    vo-p*  3*' 
lurries  of  fermons3  in  8vo.     His  Expofition  is  made  up  of 
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thofe  leclures,  he  read  every  Thurfday  morning,  for  fomc 
months  in  the  year,  at  St.  James's  church.  In  the  latter 
part  of  his  time,  he  revifed  them  with  great  care,  and  left 
them  completely  prepared  for  the  prefs.  This  performance 
was  immediately  animadverted  upon  by  dr.  Waterland, 
when  dr.  Sykes  took  up  the  cudgels  in  favour  of  dr.  Clarke. 
A  controverfy  enfued ;  and  three  or  four  pamphlets  were 
written  on  each  fide,  with  the  titles  of  which  there  is  no 
occafion  to  trouble  the  reader. 

After  fo  particular  account  of  dr.  Clarke's  life  and  wri- 
tings, it  may  not  feem  very  needful  to  dwell  upon  his  cha- 
racter ;  yet  as  it  has  been  drawn  in  a  maiterly  manner  by 
two  great  men,  it  may  be  entertaining  enough  to  hear 
what  they  fay  of  him.  Dr.  Hare  then,  late  bifhop  of  Chi- 
chefter,  and  author  of  The  difficulties  and  difcouragements, 
which  attend  the  ftady  of  the  fcripture,  in  the  way  of  pri- 
vate judgment,  fpeaks  in  that  pamphlet  of  dr.  Clarke  in  the 
following  terms  :  "  dr.  Clarke,  fays  he,  is  a  man,  who  has 
*'  all  the  good  qualities,  that  can  meet  together  to  recom- 
"  mend  him.  He  is  pofieiled  of  all  the  parts  of  learning, 
<c  that  are  valuable  in  a  clergyman,  in  a  degree  that  few 
cc  poflefs  any  fmgle  one.  He  has  joined  to  a  good  fkill  in 
<c  the  three  learned  languages  a  great  compafs  of  the  beft 
*c  philofophy  and  mathematicks,  as  appears  by  his  Latin 
tc  works  ;  and  his  Englifh  ones  are  fuch  a  proof  of  his  own 
<e  piety,  and  of  his  knowledge  in  divinity,  and  have  done 
*c  fo  much  fervice  to  religion,  as  would  make  any  other 
*<  man,  that  was  not  under  the  fufpicion  of  herefy,  fecure 
cc  of  the  friendfhip  and  efteem  of  all  good  churchmen,  efpe- 
*c  cially  of  the  clergy.  And  to  all  this  piety  and  learning,  and 
"  the  good  ufe  that  has  been  made  of  it,  is  added  a  temper 
<c  happy  beyond  expreffiori ;  a  fweet,  eafy,  modeft,  inof- 
<c  fenfive,  obliging  behaviour  adorn  all  his  aclions ;  and  no 
cc  paflion,  vanity,  infolence,  or  oftentation,  appear  either 
tc  in  what  he  writes  or  fays  :  and  yet  thefe  faults  are  often 
"  incident  to  the  beft  men,  in  the  freedom  of  converfation, 
"  and  writing  againft  impertinent  and  unreafonable  adver- 
"  faries,  efpecially  fuch  as  ftrike  at  the  foundation  of  vir- 
*c  tue  and  religion.  This  is  the  learning,  this  the  temper 
*'  of  the  man,  whofe  ftudy  of  the  fcriptures  has  betrayed 
<c  him  into  a  fufpicion  of  fome  heretical  opinions." 
i  Dr>  Hoadi)S  the  prefent  biihop  of  Winchester,  is  the  other 
great  man  I  mean :  when  dr.  Clarke's  fermons  were  pub- 
limed  in  ten  volumes  8vo  after  his  death,  an  account  was 
given3  in  a  preface  written  by  that  prelate,  of  his  life, 
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writings,  and  character  :  from  which  account,  and  from  mr. 
Whifton's  Hiftorical   memoirs  of  him,  we  have  felected  the 
materials  of  this  article.     At  the  latter  end  of  this  account 
the  bifhop  writes  thus  of  dr.  Clarke :   "  He  was  a  perfon, 
"  fays  he,  of  a   natural  genius,  excellent  enough   to  have 
ic  placed    him   in   the    fuperior  rank  of  men,  without   the 
<c  acquirements   of  learning ;    and  of  learning    enough    to 
"  have    rendered    a    much   lefs    comprehenfive  genius  very 
"  confiderable  in  the  ways  of  the  world.     But  in  him,  they 
were  both  united  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  thofe,  who  were 
of  his  intimate  acquaintance,  knew  not  which  to  admire 
mofl.     The  firft  ftrokes  of  knowledge,    in    fome  of  its 
branches,  feemed  to  be  little   lefs  than   natural  to  him : 
for  they   appeared  to   lie  right  in  his  mind,    as  foon  as 
<'  any  thing  could  appear  ;  and  to  be  the  very  fame,  which 
*c  afterwards    grew    up  with    him    into  perfection,    as  the 
"  ftrength  and  cultivation   of  his  mind  increafed.     He  had 
<<:  one   happinefs    very  rarely    known    among  the  greater! 
men,  that  his  memory  was  almoft  equal  to  his  judgment, 
which  is  as  great  a  character   as  can  well  be  given  of  it."  Account 
Then,     after   obferving   how   great  the  doctor   was   in    all  &c.  p.  35, 
branches    of  knowledge   and  learning,    he   goes    on  thus  :  36. 
cc  If  in  any  one  of  thefe  many  branches    he   had  excelled 
<c  only  fo  much,  as  he  did  in  all,    this  alone  would  juftly 
cc  have  entitled  him  to  the  name  of  a  great  man.     But  there 
"  is  fomething  fo  very  extraordinary,    that  the  fame  perfon 
fhould    excell,    not   only  in    thofe  parts    of    knowledge, 
which  require  the  ftrongeft  judgment,   but  in  thofe  which 
want  the  help  of  the  ftrongeft  memory  alfo  ;    and  it  is 
<c  fo  feldom  feen,  that  one,  who  is  a  great  mafter  in  theo- 
ct  logy,    is  at  the  fame   time   fkilfully  fond   of  all    critical 
<c  and  claflical  learning ;    or  excellent  in  the  phyfical  and 
"  mathematical  ftudies :    or    well    framed  for  metaphyfical 
"  and   abftract  reafonings  ;  that  it  ought  to  be   remarked, 
<c  in  how  particular  a  manner,  and  to  how  high  a   degree, 
"  divinity  and  mathematicks,  experimental   philofophy  and 
"  claffical  learning,    metaphyficks   and  critical  (kill,   all   of 
<c  them,  various    and  different  as   they    are   amongft  them- 
"  felves,  united  in  dr.  Clarke."     Afterwards  the  bifhop  in-  . 
forms   us,    how   earneftly  his   acquaintance   and    friendfhip  ^ ' 
was   fought  after  by  the  greateft  lovers  of  virtue  and  know- 
ledge ;  what  regard  was  paid  to  him   by  the  chief  perfons 
of  the  law;  and,  above  all,  what  pleafure  her  late  majefty 
queen  Caroline    took   in   his   converfation    and    friendfhip : 
for  "  feldom  a  week  pafTed,    fays   he,    in  which  ihe  did 
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cc  nnt  receive  Tome  proof  of  the  greatnefs  of  his  genius,  arid 
"  of  the  force  of  his  fupenor  underftanding." 

"  If  any  one  fhould  afk,  continues  the  bifhop,  as  it  is 
cc  natural  to  do,  how  it  came  to  pafs,  that  this  great  man 
tc  was  never  railed  higher  in  the  church  ?  I  muft  anfwer, 
"  that  it  was  neither  for  want  of  merit,  nor  intereft,  nor 
"  the  favour  of  fome,  in  whofe  power  it  was  to  have  raifed 
"  him.  But  he  had  reaforis  within  his  own  breaft,  which 
"  hindered  him  from  either  feeking  after,  or  accepting  any 
fuch  promotion.  Of  thefe  he  was  the  proper,  and  indeed 
the  only  judge :  and  therefore  I  fay  no  more  of  them.'* 
The  truth  is,  his  fcruples  about  fubfcription  were  very  great ; 
as  we  are  informed  by  dr.  Sykes,  who  obferves,  in  his  elo- 
gium  of  dr.  Clarke,  printed  at  the  end  of  mr.  Whifton's 
Hiftorical  memoirs,  that  "  the  doctor  would  often  wifh, 
"  that  thofe  things,  which  were  fufne&ed  by  many,  and 
"  judged  unlawful  by  fome,  might  be  ferioufly  confidered* 
cc  and  not  made  terms  of  communion.  He  thought  it 
"  would  be  the  greateft  happinefs  to  fee  the  occafions  of 
ct  good  and  learned  mens  fcruples  removed  out  of  the  pub- 
"  lick  forms  of  divine  fervice,  and  the  doctrines  of  chri- 
<c  ftianity  reduced  to  the  New  Teftament  only ;  and  that  it 
*c  would  be  right  to  have  nothing  required  from  the  preachers 
4C  of  the  gofpel,  but  what  was  purely  primitive.  This  he 
ff  thought  to  be  the  only  means  of  making  the  minds  of 
cc  fmcere  chriftians  eafy  and  quiet.  This  he  believed  would 
cc  make  men  much  more  charitable  to  one  another;  and 
<e  make  the  governors  of  the  church  and  ftate  tranfacl: 
"  their  important  affairs  with  greater  eafe  and  freedom 
"  from  difturbances,"  Upon  the  whole,  bifhop  Hoadly  makes 
nofcruple  to  declare,  that  u  by  dr.  Clarke's  death,  the  world 
was  deprived  of  as  bright  a  light,  and  mafterly  a 
teacher  of  truth  and  virtue,  as  ever  yet  appeared  amongft 
us  ;  and,  fays  he  in  the  coriclufion  of  his  account,  as 
"  his  works  muft  laft  as  long  as  any  language  remains  to 
"  convey  them  to  future  times,  perhaps  I  may  flatter  myfelf 
fcc  that  this  faint  and  imperfect  account  of  him  may  be 
<c  tranfmitted  down  with  them.  And,  I  hope,  it  will  be 
<£  thought  a  pardonable  piece  of  ambition  and  felf-intereft- 
ec  alnefs ;  if,  being  fearful  left  every  thing  elfe  fhould  prove 
"  too  weak  to  keep  the  remembrance  of  myfelf  in  being, 
wc  I  lay  hold  on  his  fame  to  prop  and  flipport  my  own.  I 
<c  am  fure,  as  I  have  little  reafon  to  expe6t,  that  any  thing 
4C  of  mine,  without  fuch  an  ailiftance,  can  live,  I  fhall 
"'  think  myfelf  greatly  recompensed  for  the  want  of  any 
5  "  other 
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cc  other  memorial,  if  my  name  may  go  down  to  posterity, 

cc  .thus  clofely  joined  with  his  ;  and  I  myfelf  be  thought  of, 

"  and  fpoke  of,  in  ages  to  come,  under  the  character  of  The  &c<  p"n  ' 

«e  FRIEND  of  dr.  CLARKE." 

We  muft  not  forget  to  obferve,  that  dr.  Clarke  married 
Catharine,  the  only  daughter  of  the  reverend  mr.  Lockwood, 
rector  of  Little  Miflingham  in  the  county  of  Norfolk ;  in 
whofe  good  fenfe  and  unblameable  behaviour  he  was  happy 
to  his  death.  By  her  he  had  feven  children,  two  of  which 
died  before  him,  and  one  in  a  few  weeks  after  him.  ibid.  p.  35, 

CLAUDE,  of  Lorrain,  a  celebrated  landfchape  painter, 
was  born  in  the  year  1600,  and  fent  firft  to  fchool  ;  but 
proving  extremely  dull  and  heavy,  waa  foon  taken  from 
thence,  and  bound  an  apprentice  to  a  paftry  cook,  with 
whom  he  ferved  his  time  out.  Afterwards  he  went  with 
fome  young  fellows  to  Rome,  with  a  view  of  getting  a 
livelihood  there ;  but  being  unable  to  fpeak  the  language, 
and  withal  very  ill  bred,  no  body  cared  to  fet  him  to  work. 
Chance  brought  him  at  length  to  Auguflino  TrafTo,  who 
hired  him  to  pound  his  colours,  clean  his  pallet  and  pencils, 
look  after  his  houfe,  drefs  his  meat  for  him,  and  do  all  his 
houmold  drudgery ;  for  Auguftino  kept  no  other  fervant. 
His  mafter  hoping  to  make  him  ferviceable  to  him  in  fomc 
of  his  greateft  works,  taught  him  by  degrees  the  rules  of 
perfpecStive,  and  the  elements  of  defign.  Claude  at  firft  did 
not  know  what  to  make  of  thofe  principles  of  art ;  but  be- 
ing encouraged,  and  not  failing  in  application,  he  came  at 
length  to  underftand  them.  Then  his  foul  enlarged  itfelf 
apace,  and  cultivated  the  art  with  wonderful  eagernefs.  He  re- 
moved his  ftudy  to  the  banks  of  the  Tiber,  and  into  the 
open  fields,  where  he  would  continue  from  morning  to 
night,  taking  all  his  leflbns  from  nature  herfelf;  and  by 
many  years  diligent  imitation  of  that  excellent  miftrefs,  he 
climbed  up  to  the  higher!  frep  of  perfection  in  landfchape 
painting.  Sandrart  relates,  that  being  in  the  fields  with 
him,  for  the  fake  of  ftudying  together,  Claude  made  him 
obferve,  with  as  much  nicety,  as  if  he  had  been  well  verfed 
in  phyficks,  the  caufes  of  the  diversity  of  the  fame  view  or 
profpecl:;  and  explained,  why  it  appeared  fometimes  after 
one  fafhion,  and  fometimes  after  another,  v/ith  refpecl:  to 
colours,  as  the  morning  dew  or  the  evening  vapours  more 
or  lefs  prevailed.  His  memory  was  fo  good,  that  he  would 
paint  with  great  faithfulnefs  when  he  got  horn?,  what  he 
had  feen  abroad.  He  was  fo  abforbed  in  his  labours,  that 
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lie  never  vifited  any  body.  The  ftudy  of  his  profeflion 
was  his  amufement ;  and  by  the  mere  dint  of  cultivating 
his  talent,  he  drew  fome  pictures,  which  made  his  name  de- 
fervedly  famous  throughout  Europe,  in  that  fort  of  painting 
to  which  he  applied  himfelf.  He  has  been  universally  ad- 
mired for  his  pleafant  and  moft  agreeable  invention  ;  for 
the  delicacy  of  his  colouring,  and  the  charming  variety 
and  tendernefs  of  his  tints ;  for  his  artful  diftribution  of  the 
lights  and  fhadows,  for  his  wonderful  conduct  in  the  difpo- 
fition  of  his  figures,  and  for  the  advantage  and  harmony  of 
his  compofitions.  Upon  the  whole,  Claude  may  be  pro- 
duced as  an  inftance  to  prove,  that  conftant  and  affiduous 
application  will  even  fupply  the  want  of  genius  ;  or,  if  this 
will  not  be  allowed,  will  draw  forth  genius  into  view,  where 
no  body  fufpected  any  genius  was.  This  induftry  however 
he  was  always  obliged  to  exert,  for  he  never  performed 
without  difficulty  :  and,  when  his  performance  did  not  come 
up  to  his  idea,  he  would  fometimes  do  and  undo  the  fame 
piece,  even  to  feven  or  eight  times  over.  He  was  much 
commended  for  feveral  of  his  performances  in  frefco,  as  well 
as  oil.  He  was  employed  by  pope  Urban  VIII.  and  many 
of  the  Italian  princes,  in  adorning  their  palaces ;  and  after 
having  lived  to  an  extreme  old  age,  he  died  in  the  year 
1682,  and  was  buried  in  the  church  of  Trinita  de  Monti  in 
Rome. 

CLAUDE  (JOHN)  a  minifter  of  the  church  of  Paris, 
born  at  Sauvetat  in  the  province  of  Angenois,  in  the  year 
1619,  was  one  of  the  greateft  men  of  the  ecclefiaftical  pro- 
'sDia.  feffion.  He  ftudied  as  far  as  philofophy  under  his  father, 
who  was  alfo  a  minifter ;  and  afterwards,  going  through  a 
courfe  of  divinity,  was  ordained  at  Montauban  in  the  year 
1645.  He  was  made  minirter  of  a  church  of  Fief,  called 
la  Freine,  where  he  officiated  a  twelvemonth.  Afterwards  he 
became  minifter  of  a  church  of  St.  Africk  in  Rovergne  ; 
and  eight  years  after,  paftor  of  that  of  Mimes.  As  the 
proteftants  had  an  univerfity  in  the  city  of  Mimes,  mr. 
Claude  had  there  an  opportunity  of  difplaying  one  of  his 
chief  talents,  which  was  happily  explaining  a  theological 
fubjecT: ;  and  he  ufed  to  read  private  lectures  to  fuch,  as  wrere 
candidates  for  the  minfitry.  He  had  undertaken  to  refute 
the  piece,  called  the  Method,  which  was  written  by  car- 
dinal Richlieu  againir.  the  proteftants  ;  but  hearing,  that 
mr.  Martel,  the  profefTor  of  divinity  at  Montablau,  had  a 
fynodical  commifiion  for  that  purpoie,  he  laid  afide  that  de- 
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fign»  Having  oppofed,  in  the  fynod  of  the  Lower  Lan-»  \ 
guedoc,  a  man,  whom  the  court  had  won  over  to  attempt 
a  re-union,  he  was  punimed  for  it  by  a  decree  of  council , 
which  forbad  him  the  exercife  of  the  functions  of  a  mi- 
nifter  in  Languedoc,  after  he  had  exercifed  them  eight  years 
at  Mimes.  He  went  to  Paris  to  get,  if  poffible,  this  refo- 
lution  taken  off;  and,  after  ftaying  there  fix  months  to  no 
purpofe,  he  took  a  journey  to  Montauban,  where  he  preach- 
ed the  day  after  his  arrival-,  and  accepted  the  offer  which 
the  people  of  that  church  made  him. 

During  this  journey,  he  wrote  a  little  book,  which   gave 
rife  to  the  moft  famous  difpute,  that  ever  was  carried  on  in 
France  between  the  proteftants  and  Roman  catholicks.  The 
occafion  of  it  was  this,  meffieurs  de  Port-Royal  were  at  that 
time   ufmg   their    utmoft  endeavours   to  make  a  convert  of 
mr.  xle  Turenne  to  the  Romifh  religion  ;  and  for  that  pur- 
pofe prefented  him  with  a  little  piece,  in  which  they  pre- 
tended to  {hew,  that  the  pioteftant  churches  had  always  be- 
lieved what  is  taught  in   that  of  the  Romanifts,  concerning 
the  real  prefence,  and  that  a  change  of  belief,  fuch  as  the 
proteftants   fuppofe,  is  impoffible.     Mr.  de  Turenne's  lady, 
who  always  dreaded  what  happened  after  her  deceafe,  name- 
ly, that  her  hufband  would  turn  Roman  catholick,  did   all 
that  lay  in  her  power  to  confirm  him  in  the  proteftant  faith. 
For  this   reafon   fhe    caufed  an  anfwer  to  be   made  to  the 
piece  of  meffieurs  de  Port-Royal ;  and  mr.  Claude  was  ap- 
pointed to  write,  it.     He  acquitted  himfelf  fo  admirably  well 
upon  this  occafion,    that  feveral  copies  were   taken  of  his 
anfwer,  which  were  fpread  every  where,  both  in  Paris  and 
in  the  provinces  ;  fo  that  had  it  been  printed,  it  could  not 
have  been  made  much  more  publick.  Meffieurs  de  Port-Royal, 
hearing  of  this,  thought  themfelves  abfolutely  obliged  to  an- 
fwer it;  which  they  did,  by  publiming,  in  the  year    1664-9 
the   famous    work,     intitled,     La    perpetuite    de    la  foi    de 
1'eglife  catholique  touchant   1'euchariftie,  that  is,  The   per- 
petuity of  the  catholick  church  in  regard  to  its  doftrine  of 
the  eucharift.     It  contains   the  firft    piece,  and  a  reply  to 
mr.  Claude's  anfwer.  This  minifter,  who  was  then  at  Mon- 
tauban,  wrote  a  reply,  which  was  printed  with  his  firft  an- 
fwer in  the  year  1666.     This  work  is  intitled,  Reponfe  aux 
traites,  intitulez,  La  perpetuite,  &c.  that  is,  An  anfwer  to 
two  treadles,    intitled,  The   perpetuity,  &c.     There  is   no 
doubt,  but  the  merit  of  mr.  Claude's  book  contributed  great- 
ly to  its  fame  ;   but  neverthelefs,  the  ftate  in  which  Janfe- 
nifm  was  at  that  time,  was  one  chief  caufe  of  the  mighty 
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noife  this  work  made.     For  the   Janfenifts  confidered  mr. 
.    Claude's   triumph   as  nothing,  provided  it   could  but  leflen 
the  joy  of  meffieurs  de  Port-Royal  ,  and  therefore,  for  the 
fake  of  promoting  their  own  caufe,  they  fpread  in  all  places 
the  name  and  merit   of  mr.  Claude.     So   neceiTary  is  it,  as 
Bayle'  sDift.mr.  Bayle  jaftly  obterves  upon  this  occafion,  for  fome  books 
to  appear  at  certain   feafons,  and  to  be  wrote  againft  certain 
perfons,  rather  than  at  other  junctures.     Mr.   Arnauld  un- 
dertook to  refute  mr.  Claude's  book,  and  publifhed   a  large 
volume   in  the  year    1669.     Father  Nouct,  a  famous  jefuit, 
engaged  in  the  controverfy,    and  .publifhed  a  book  againft 
mr.  Claude,    who  wrote  an  anfwer  to  it,  which  was  printed 
in  1668.     Some  prefer  this  anfwer  to  his  other  pieces;  and 
we  are  told,  that  it  was  his  favourite  piece.     The  author 
of  the  Journal   des  fayans,  difcharged  his    artillery    againft 
mr.   Claude,  by  inferting   an   extract:  of  that  jefuit's  book  : 
and  this  occafioned  mr.  Claude  to  publim  a  very  witty  pro- 
vinciale  againft  the  author  of  the  journal.     It  is  an  anony- 
mous letter,  and  intitled,  Lettre  d'un  provincial  a  un  de  fes 
amis  fur  lefujet  du  journal  du  28  Juin  1667,  that  is,  A  let- 
ter from  a  provincial  to  a  friend,  occafioned  by  the  journal 
of  the  28th  of  June  1667  ;  which  letter  was  anfwered  by 
the  journalift  fome  time  after.     This  conteft  went  no  far- 
ther :  but  with  regard  to  mr.  Arnauld,  who  had  added  two 
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more  volumes  to  the  former,  mr.  Claude  was  forced  to  en- 
gage in  a  very  laborious  ftudy,  in  order  to  examine  the 
tenets  of  the  Greek  church,  and  thofe  of  the  eaftern  fchifm- 
aticks  :  and  he  fhewed  great  learning  and  abilities  in  the 
anfwer  he  made  to  him.  The  Janfenifts  only  made  a  gene- 
ral reply  to  mr.  Claude's  book.  They  publifhed  their  Pre- 
jugez  legitimes  contre  le  Calvinifme,  that  is,  Juft  prejudices 
againft  Calviniihi  :  which  mr.  Claude  refuted  by  one  of  the 
Ibid.  beft  works,  fays  mr.  Bayle,  that  either  himfelf  or  any  other 

proteftant  clergyman  ever  compofed.  It  is  intitled,  Defenfe 
de  la  reformation,  that  is,  A  defence  of  the  reformation  : 
was  firft  printed  in  quarto  at  Roan  in  1673,  and  afterwards 
at  the  Hague  in  1682,  I2mo. 

Mr.  Claude,  as  we  have  obfervcd,  was  elected  minifter 
of  the  church  of  Montauban  :  it  was  about  the  year  1662. 
Four  years  after,  he  was  forbid  by  the  court  to  exercife  his 
functions  there,  which  obliged  him  to  eo  a  fecond  time  to- 

O  w 

Paris.  He  continued  there  near  nine  months,  without  be- 
in^  able  to  remove  the  obftacles  of  his  return  to  Montau- 
ban. During  this  interval,  he  was  invited  to  the  church  of 
Bourueaux  j  but  the  congregation  of  Charenton,  being  un- 
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willing  to  lofe  a  perfon  of  mr.  Claude's  abilities  gave  him 
alfo  an  invitation  in  the  year  1666.  From  that  time,  to  the 
revocation  of  the  edi6t  of  Nantz,  he  did  very  great  fervice 
to  that  church,  and  to  the  whole  body,  by  his  excellent 
works  j  and  by  the  detail  he  defcended  to,  concerning  the 
affairs  which  the  deputies  of  provinces  communicated  to 
him.  No  man  was  ever  better  qualified  to  head  cither  a 
confiftory  or  a  fynod,  or  to  difpute  off-hand.  He  difcovered 
this  latter  talent  in  the  laft  conference,  which  mademoifelle 
de  Duras  defired  to  hear.  This  lady,  it  feems,  would 
not  forfake  her  religion,  till  fhe  had  heard  mr.  Claude  and 
the  bifhop  of  Meaux  difpute  in  her  prefence  :  fhe  according- 
ly had  her  wifh  ;  for  thefe  two  illuftrious  champions  difputed 
together  at  the  countefs  de  Roie's  her  fitter's,  the  firft  of  March 
1678.  Each  difputant  wrote  the  relation  of  his  conference, 
and  afcribed  the  victory  to  himfelf.  Thefe  relations  were 
at  firft  only  handed  about  in  manufcript ;  but  at  laft  the 
bifhop  of  Meaux  publifhed  his  relation  in  the  year  1682, 
and  that  of  mr.  Claude  followed  foon  after.  Mr.  Claude  was 
diftinguifhed  from  the  reft  of  the  minifters,  by  the  manner 
in  which  the  court  ordered  him  to  leave  the  kingdom.  He, 
like  them,  had  a  fortnight  allowed  him  to  leave  it :  but 
the  Romifh  clergy  found  means  to  fhorten  even  that  time. 
For  on  Monday  the  22d  of  Oclober  1685,  the  day  on  which 
the  revocation  of  the  edi£r.  of  Nantz  was  regiftered  at  Paris, 
mr.  Claude  at  ten  in  the  morning  was  ordered  to  leave 
France  in  twenty  four  hours.  He  obeyed  with  the  utmoft 
fubmiflion  ;  and  fet  out,  attended  by  one  of  the  king's  foot- 
men, who  was  ordered  to  conduct  him  to  the  frontiers  of 
France;  and  who,  though  he  executed  his  orders  faithfully, 
yet  treated  mr.  Claude  with  civility  :  fo  true  it  is,  that  ex- 
alted merit  has  a  great  influence  even  on  the  hearts  of 
thofe,  who  do  not  love  the  proteftant  religion.  He  fet  out 
from  Paris  in  the  Bruffels  coach  ;  and  his  fame  flying  before 
him  procured  him  feveral  obliging  offices  from  many  per- 
fons  in  his  journey.  Fie  paffed  through  Cambray,  where  he 
lay ;  and  was  there  prefented  with  fome  refrefhments  by 
the  jefuits.  The  father  reftor  did  mr.  Claude  the  honour 
to  pay  him  a  vifit,  which  mr.  Claude  returned  ;  and  the 
difference  of  religion  did  not  interrupt  this  obliging  corre-Abrege  <te 
fpondence  and  marks  of  reciprocal  eireem.  vie  de  mr. 

Mr.  Claude  made  Holland  his  place  of  refuge  ;  where  he 
met  with  a  very  kind  reception,  and  was  honoured  with  a 
confiderable  penfion  by  the  prince  of  Orange.  He  uied  to 
preach  from  time  to  time  at  the  Hague ;  and  bis  laft  fermon 
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was  on  Chriftmas-day  1686  :  where  he  difplayed  his  excel- 
lent talent  fo  admirably,  that  the  princefs  of  Orange  was 
greatly  affected  and  extremely  pleafed  with  him.  T. "he  au- 
thors of  the  fupplement  to  Moreri's  dictionary  have  indeed 
faid,  that  "  even  the  French  proteftants  themfelves  never 
"  looked  upon  his  fermons  as  excellent  ones  ;"  hut  mr. 
Bayle  has  declared,  in  anfwer  to  fuch  mifreprefention,  that 
"  they  contained  all  thofe  things,  which  the  proteftants 
"  could  defire ;  fuch  as  the  greateft  regularity  and  order,  a 
cc  deep  fearch  into  divinity,  much  fublimity  and  majefty,  a 
"  nervous  mafculine  eloquence  and  a  juftnefs  of  argument. 
"  All  that  can  be  faid  on  this  fubjec~t,  continues  mr.  Bayle, 
"  is,  that  mr.  Claude  had  not  a  pleafing  voice ;  which  gave 
occafion  to  this  fmart  faying  of  mr.  Morus,  that  all  the 
voices  will  be  for  him  except  his  own  :  but  this  did  notlefTen 
the  great  fame  and  efteem,  in  which  his  fermons  were 
"  held."  To  go  on.  On  the  Chriftmas-day  we  have  mentioned, 
mr.  Claude  was  feized  with  an  illnefs,  of  which  he  died 
upon  the  I3th  of  January  1687  ;  and  his  death  was  juft 
matter  of  grief  to  his  whole  party.  Many  judicious  among 
them  regretted  it  the  more,  as  thinking,  that,  had  he  lived 
longer,  fo  many  fcandalous  quarrels  would  not  have  broke 
out  among  the  proteftants,  which  have  fmce  given  fo  much 
pleafure  to  the  Roman  catholicks  :  yet  many  others  believed 
and  aiTerted,  that  it  would  have  been  impoflible  for  any  man 
to  have  prevented  them. 

Mr.  Claude  married  at  Caftres  in  the  year  1648;  and 
his  wife  brought  him  Ifaac  Claude,  who  was  born  at 
St.  Afrique  on  the  5th  of  March  1653.  His  father  was 
very  fond  of  him,  and  bred  him  to  the  miniftry.  He  ftudied 
in  the  uni'/erfities  of  France  ;  after  which  he  returned  to  his 
father,  who  completed  hirn  in  his  ftudies,  efpecially  in 
thofe  relating  to  the  pulpit.  He  was  examined  at  Sedan  in 
1678,  and  judged  very  worthy  of  being  admitted  into  the 
miniftry.  He  was  invited  by  the  congregation  of  the  church 
of  Clermont  in  Beauvoifis ;  and  his  father  had  the  fatif- 
faction  to  impofe  his  hands  on  him  the  gth  of  October 
1678,  and  to  fee  him  minifter  of  the  Walloon  church  at 
the  Hague,  when  he  retired  to  Holland  in  1685.  He  died 
Abr«ge  de  at  the  Hague  upon  the  2Qth  of  July  1695,  after  having  pub- 
vie  de  mr.  }imed  fevcral  excellent  works  of  his  deceafed  father. 

Ciaude, 
p.  14,   I c, 

74>  75-  CLAUDIANUS  (CLAUDIUS)  a  Latin  poet,   fiourim- 

ed   in    the    fourth  century,    under  the  emperor  Theodofius, 
and  under  his   fons  Arcadius  and  Honorius      Many  learned 
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men  imagine  him  to  have  been  born  at  Alexandria  in  Egypt, 
this  opinion  however  has  not  been  univerfal  :  for  others  have 
made  a  Spaniard  of  him  ;  others  a  Frenchman ;  and  Plu- 
tarch and  Politian  fuppofe  Florence  to  have  been  the  place 
of  his  nativity.  Be  this  as  it  will,  it  is  certain  that  he  came 
to  Rome,  in  the  year  of  Chrift  395,  when  he  was  about 
thirty  years  old ;  and  there  infinuated  himfelf  into  Stilico's 
favour :  who,  being  a  perfon  of  great  abilities  both  for  civil 
and  military  affairs,  though  a  Goth  by  birth,  was  now  be- 
come ib  confiderable  under  Honorius,  that  he  may  be  faid 
for  many  years  to  have  governed  the  weftern  empire.  Sti- 
lico  afterwards  fell  into  difgrace,  and  was  put  to  death  : 
and  it  is  more  than  probable,  that  the  poet  was  involved  in 
the  misfortunes  of  his  patron,  and  feverely  perlecuted  in  his 
perfon  and  fortunes  by  Hadrian,  an  /Egyptian  by  birth,  who 
was  captain  of  the  guards  to  Honorius,  and  feems  to  have 
fucceeded  Stilico  ;  for  we  find  him,  in  an  epiitle  to  that 
minifter,  heavily  venting  his  forrows,  and  complaining  of 
Hadrian's  cruelty  and  unforgiving  temper  : 

Audiat  hoc  commune  folum,  longeque  carinis 
Nota  Pharos,  flentemque  attollens  gurgite  vultum, 
Noilra  gernat  Nilus  numerofis  funera  ripis. 
Let  Pharos  through  the  world  by  trade  renowned, 
Thy  rage  let  Egypt  hear,  our  mother  ground  : 
To  mourn  my  forrows,  from  each  oozy  bed 
Let  weeping  Nilus  raife  his  drooping  head. 

Which  pafTage,  by  the  way,  plainly  proved  Claudian  to 
have  been  a  native  of  Alexandria  in  Egypt.  There  is  reafon 
however  to  think,  that  he  rofe  afterwards  to  great  favour, 
and  obtained  feveral  honours  both  civil  and  military,  Nay, 
if  the  antiquaries  are  not  miflaken,  Arcadius  and  Honorius 
granted  him  an  honour,  which  feems  to  exceed  any  that 
had  ever  been  beftowed  upon  a  poet  before.  For  they  tell 
us,  that  thefe  emperors,  at  the  fenate's  requeft,  had  ordered  a 
ftatue  to  be  erected  for  him  in  Trajan's  forum  with  a  very 
honourable  infcription :  and  this  they  confirm  by  the  late 
difcovery  of  a  marble,  which,  after  it  was  carefully  examin- 
ed by  romponius  Laetus  and  other  able  antiquaries,  was 
judged  to  be  the  pedeftal  of  Claudian's  ftatue  in  brafs.  The 
infcription  runs  thus :  "  To  Claudius  Claudianus,  tribune 
ic  and  notary,  and  among  other  noble  accomplishments, 
"  the  moft  excellent  of  poets,  though  his  own  poems  are 
."  fufficient  to  render  his  name  immortal,  yet  as  a  teftimony 
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cc  of  their  approbation,  the  mod  learned  and  happy  em- 
4C  perors  Arcadius  and  Honorius  have,  at  the  requeft  of  the 
"  fenatc,  ordered  this  ftatue  to  be  erecled  and  placed  in  the 
"  forum  of  Trajan."  Under  the  inscription  was  placed  the 
following  epigram  in  Greek,  which  was  no  Ids  glorious  to 
the  poet, 

Rome  and  the  Caefars  here  his  ftatue  raife, 
Who  Virgil  genius  joined  to  Homer's  lays. 

The  princefs  Serena  had  a  great  efteem  for  Claudian,  and 
recommended  and  married  him  to  a  lady  of  great  quality 
and  fortune  in  Lybia,  as  he  acknowledges  very  gratefully 
in  an  epiftle,  which  he  acldrefFes  to  Senera  from  thence,  a 
little  before  his  wedding  day. 

Nori  ego,  &c. 

No  Spreading  olives  bending  with  their  fruit, 

No  vineyards  on  the  hills  t'  adorn  my  Suit ; 

No  flocks  nor  herds  my  plenteous  pailures  feed, 

Nor  fields  of  full  eared  corn  had  I  to  plead  : 

No  golden  root,  nor  lordly  feat  I  own, 

Nor  birth  nor  title  boaff. ;  your  name  alone 

Thefe  wants  fupplies :  Serena  beft  can  find 

The  poor  man's  friends,  and  bid  the  rich  be  kind, 

A  goddefs  recommends  and  is  obeyed  ; 

Wealth,  title,  lands,  your  letter  all  conveyed. 

There  are  a  few  little  poems  on   facred  fubje&s,  which, 
through  miPjake,  have  been  afcribed  by  fome  criticks  to  Clau- 
dian ;   and  ib  have  made   him  be  thought  a   chriftian.     But 
Declvit.       St.  Auftin,  who  was  contemporary  with  him,  exprefly  fays, 
del.  1. i.e.     that  he  was  a  heathen;  and  Paulus  Orafius   the   hiilorian, 
Lib  -ii  c     w'10   li^ewife    flourifhed    about  that   time,    fays   the  fame. 
35.'  Gyraldus   therefore  juftly  blames   the  ignorant   credulity  of 

Barthius  and  others,  who  have  imputed  thefe  poems  to 
Claudius  Ciaudinnus  ;  and  rightly  attributes  them  to  Claudius 
Mamereus,  a  chriftian  poet  of  Vienna  in  Gaul,  and  con- 
temporary with  Siclonius  Apollinaris,  who  commends  him 
iv,  ep,  at  large,  The  time  of  Claudian's  death  is  uncertain,  nor 
,  do  we  know  any  further  particulars  of  his  life,  than  what 
are  to  be  collected  from  his  works,  and  which  we  have 
already  related  above.  Father  Rapin  fays  of  this  poet,  that 
he  has  (hewn  but  little  judgment  in  his  writings.  "  There 
^  runs,  fays  he,  through  all  his  panegyncks  an  air  of  youth- 
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44  fulnefs  that  has  nothing  folid  in  it,  although   there   ap- 

"  pears  fome  degree  of  genius.     He  does  not  want  fire  and 

"  imagination,   hut  has  none  of  that  harmony  in  his  num- 

"  hers,    and    noblenefs    in  his   manner,    which  is   fo  much 

"  admired   in  Virgil.     Ke   falls    perpetually  into   the   fame 

"  cadence  ;  and  you  can   hardly    read    him  without  being 

"  tired."     The  father   is   rather    fevere,    but    not  without Refleaions 

a  foundation  for  his  cer.fure  ;  yet  we  may  fay  with  Gyraldusfur  lapoefic. 

on  the  other  hand,  that  there  are  many  flowers  in  Claudian, 

which  deferve   to   be  gathered,  and  will  in  the   hands   of  a 

man  of  tafte  be  found  of  great  ufe. 

CLEMENS  (RoMANUs)  is  faid  to  have  been  born  at 
Rome,  where  he  lived  a  companion  probably,  and  fellow 
labourer  of  St.  Paul  ;  ana  was  one  of  thole,  as  it  is  gene- 
rally imagined,  whole  names  are  written  in  the  book  of  Philip,  iv.  3. 
life.  Origen  calls  him  a  difciple  of  St.  Peter's,  and  it  is  not 
unlikely,  but  that  he  might  aid  and  aflift  this  spoftle  in 
founding  the  church  at  Rome.  It  is  certain,  that  he  was 
afterwards  bifhop  of  that  fee  ;  but  when  he  was  made  fo, 
cannot,  it  feems,  be  clearly  determined.  There  are  vari- 
ous opinions  about  it.  Some  perfuade  themfelves,  upon  the 
authority  of  Tertullian  and  Euiebius,  that  Clemens  was 
confecrated  by  St.  Peter,  but  admitted  at  firft  to  prefideover 
that  part  only  of  the  church,  wrhich  comprifed  the  Jewifh 
converts ;  and  that  he  did  not  come  into  the  full  poffeffion 
and  adminiliration  of  his  office.,  till  the  death  of  Linus,  who 
had  been  ordained  by  St.  Paul,  bifhop  of  the  gentile  church, 
and  of  Anacletus,  who  fucceeded  him :  and  this  has  been 
fixed  to  the  year  93.  Others  have  contended,  that  Clemens 
fucceeded  to  the  care  of  the  whole  church  in  the  year  64, 
or  65,  and  that  he  held  it  to  the  year  81,  or,  as  others 
again  will  have  it,  83 :  but  all  this,  with  the  other  circum- 
ftances  of  this  father's  life,  muft  be  left  uncertain  as  we 
find  it. 

We  have  nothing  remaining  of  his  works,  of  whofe  ge- 
auinefs  we  can  be  certain,  excepting  one  epiftle,  which 
was  written  to  the  church  of  Corinth,  in  the  name  of  the 
church  of  Rome,  to  quiet  fome  diilurbances,  which  had 
been  raifed  by  unruly  brethren  in  the  former ;  and  to  re- 
eftablifh  and  confirm  them  in  that  faith,  which  had  been 
delivered  to  them  by  the  apoftles,  but  from  which  fome  of 
them  had  revolted.  The  epiftle  is  a  very  fine  one  ;  and, 
naKt  to  holy  writ,  has  ufually  been  efteemed  one  of  the 
moft  valuable  monuments,  which  have  come  down  to  us 

X  4  of/ 
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of  ecclefiaftical  antiquity.  Here  Clemens  exhorts  the  Co- 
rinthians to  be  united,  and  at  peace  with  one  another :  he 
enjoins  obedience  particularly,  and  fubmiffion  to  their  fpi- 
ritual  governors  :  he  declares  thofe,  who  had  formed  cabals 
agamft  their  pallors,  and  had  troubled  the  church  with  their 
feditions,  as  utterly  unworthy  of  the  name  of  chriftians  :  he 
points  out  to  them  the  fatal  coirfequences  of  fuch  divifions  : 
he  prefles  them  to  return  immediately  to  their  duty,  by 
fubmitting  to  their  rightful  pallors,  and  practifing  all  hu- 
mility, kindnefs,  and  charity  one  towards  another.  This 
was  very  good  advice  undoubtedly  ;  and  as  it  probably  wrought 
no  511  effecl:  formerly  at  Corinth,  fo  if  it  was  but  followed, 
as  we  could  wiili,  it  might  be  of  fome  fervice  to  us  now 
in  England. 

CLEMENS  (TiTUS  FLAY  jus)    an  eminent  father  of 
the  church,  who  flourished  at   the  latter  end  of  the  fecond, 
and  in  the  beginning  of  the  third  century,  was  by  birth   an 
Athenian,  as  fome  will  have  it,  but  according  to  others    an 
Alexandrian ;  on  which  account  he   is   ufually  called   Cle- 
mens Alexandrinus,'  by  way  of  diitinguiming  him  from  Cle- 
Fabrlc.  bibl,  mens  Romanus.     Cave  goes    a  kind  of  a  middle  way,    in 
order  to   reconcile  thefe  two  opinions,    and    make    them   a 
hift.  Literar.  little  confident  with  each  other;    by   fuppofing,  that.  Cle- 
Dupin,  &c.  mens    was    born    and  educated  at  Athens,    and  afterwards 
tfc  Driver   went  to    Alexandria,     Be  this   as    it  will,    it   is    generally 
t,  x.         '  agreed,  that  he  begun  his  ftudies  in  Gi-eece,  continued  them 
in  Alia,  and  finished  them,  together  with  his  life,  in  Egypt. 
His  thirft  after  knowledge  feems  to  have  been  very  great : 
for  he  had  feveral  mafters  of  different  forts,  under  whom  he 
not  only  perfected  himfelf  in  polite  literature   and  heathen 
learning,  but  acquired  alib   a  mpfr.  exacl:  and    enlarged   idea 
of  the  chriftian  revelation.     From  what  we  are   able  to  col- 
lect from  his  own   account,  his   mafters  were  fuch,  as  had 
either  been  difciples   of  the  apoftles   themfelves,  or  at   leaft 
had  converfed   with   thofe  difciples :  but  it  is   reafonable  to 
conclude,  from  the  interval   of  time  there  muft  needs  have 
been  between  Clemens   and  the  apoftles,    that  they  were  of 
the  latter  kind.     Of  all  his  mafters,  Pantasnus,  whp  was  the 
}aft,  was  his  favourite.     Pantaenus  was  a  philofopher  of  the 
ftoick  fchool?  who  afterwards   became  a  chrjftian.     He  in- 
iftructed   the   catechumens  at  Alexandria;  and,  if  fome  au- 
thors may  be  credited,  he  had  been  employed  in  that  office,  from 
day?  of  the  evangelift  Mark.     As  ibon  as  Clemens  ar- 
3t  Alexandria^  he  put  him/elf  under  ^he  direction 
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Panfcenus  ;  and  when  Pantseniis  was  fent  by  Demetrius,  bi- 
fhop  of  Alexandria,  to  preach  the  gofpel  to  the  Indians,  at 
the  requeft  of  their  ambafTadors,  as  he  was  about  the  year 
191  ,  Clemens  fucceeded  him  in  the  catechetical  fchool. 
He  acquitted  himfelf  admirably  well  in  this  employment ; 
and  many  great  men  came  out  of  it,  as  Origen  and  Alex- 
ander bimop  of  Jerufalem.  Clemens's  method  of  inftru&inn; 
the  catechumens  is  faid  to  have  been  this.  He  pointed  out 
to  them,  and  explained  all  that  was  good  in  the  pagan  phi- 
lofophy  ;  and  then  led  them  on  infenfibly  to  chriftianity. 
For  Clemens  in  his  philolbphick  character,  which  he  feems 
ftill  to  have  preferved,  was  an  eclectick ;  that  is,  he  was  not 
attached  to  any  particular  feel:  of  philofophers,  but  left  him- 
felf at  liberty  to  pick  out  what  he  thought  good  and  found 
from  them  all. 

Befides  the  office  of  catechift,  Clemens  was  raifed  to  the 
dignity  of  the  prieilhood ;  probably,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  emperor  Severus's  reign ;  fmce  Eufebius,  in  his  hiftory 
of  the  events  of  the  year  195,  gives  Clemens  the  title  of 
prieft.  About  this  time  he  undertook  a  defence  of  chrifti- 
anity  againft  pagans  and  hereticks,  in  a  work,  intitled  Stro- 
mates,  on  account  of  the  variety  of  matter  which  it  treats : 
for  Stromates  fignifies  Variegati  fermones,  or  Difcourfes  a- 
boundino;  with  mifcellaneous  matter.  In  this  work  he  has 

O 

made  a  great  collection  of  heathen  learning,  for  the  fake 
of  mewing  the  conformity  there  is  between  fome  opinions, 
which  the  chriftians  and  the  philofophers  held  in  common  ; 
he  has  cenfured  the  pagan  philofophers  for  maintaining  doc- 
trines abfurd  and  pernicious  ;  he  has  fupported  and  explained 
chriftianity  j  and  all  this  with  fuch  prodigious  learning,  as 
(hews  him  to  have  read  almoft  every  thing  that  had  been 
written.  When  Severus  began  a  perfecution  againft  the 
chriftians,  which  he  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  provoked  to  by 
a  rebellion  of  the  Jews  ;  (for  the  pagans  had  not  as  yet  learn- 
ed to  diftinguifh  Jews  and  chriftians,)  many  left  Egypt  to 
efcape  the  violence  of  it,  Clemens  feems  to  have  been  among 
thofe  who  fled  j  and  upon  this  occafion  drew  up  a  difcourfe, 
to  prove  the  lawfulnefs  of  flying,  in  times  of  perfecution  :  for 
this  expedient,  though  explicitly  allowed,  and  even  enjoined  in 
the  gofpel,  had  been  rejected  by  fome  early  converts,  as  a 
bafe  defertion  of  the  caufe,  by  Tertullian  in  particular.  Cle- 
mens went  to  Jerufalem,  and  took  up  his  abode  for  fome 
time  with  Alexander,  who  was  foon  after  bifhop  of  that  fee. 
During  his  ftay  there,  he  was  of  great  fervice  to  the  church, 
£$  appears  from  a  letter  of  Alexander  to  the  church  of  An- 

tioch, 
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tioch,  which  Clemens  himfelf  carried^:  in  which  Alexander 
fays,  that  "  Clemens  was  a  man  of  great  virtue,  as  the 
"  church  of  Antioch  knew  already,  and  would  know  bet- 
"  ter  when  he  came  amono;  them,  and  that  havinp-  been  at 

C_>  •*  & 

"  Jerufalem, ,  he  had,  by  God's   bleffmg,  greatly  confirmed 
Eufeb.  ecc!.  "  and  ftreno-thened  that  church." 

t~^ 

hift.  1.  vi.  From  Antioch  Clemens  returned  to  Alexandria ;  but  we 
know  not  how  long  he  lived :  all  that  can  be  laid  is,  that  he 
furvived  Pantaenus  at  leaft  fome  years,  and  that  he  was  not 
old,  when  he  compofed  his  Stromates  ;  for  he  telis  us  in 

Lib.  i.  that  work,  that  he  had  made  that  colle6tion,  with  a  view  of 
its  ferving  him  in  his  old  age,  when  his  memory  fhould 
come  to  fail  him.  Hiftory  fays  nothing  of  his  death  ;  but 
his  memory  appears  to  have  been  highly  reverenced  at  Alex- 
andria, as  we  learn  from  an  extract  of  a  letter  of  Alexander 

Lib,  vi.  c.  to   Origen,  preferred   by  Eufebius.     Among   feveral   works 

J4-  which  Clemens  was  the  author  of,  there  are  only  three  con- 

iiderable  ones  remaining,  i.  Protrepticon  ad  gentes,  or, 
An  exhortation  to  the  pagans:  in  which  he  refutes  the  error 
and  falftiood  of  their  religions,  and  exhorts  them  to  embrace 
chriltianity.  2.  Psedagoo;us,  or,  The  fchoolmafter:  in  which 
he  lays  down  a  regular  plan  of  duty  for  the  chriftian  convert, 
And,  3.  The  Stromates.  Daniel  Heinfius  has  well  enough 
compared  thefe  three  works  of  Clemens  to  the  three  different 
degrees  which  the  heathen  myftagogues  and  philofophers  ob- 
ferved,  when  they  introduced  a  candidate  to  the  knowledge 
of  the  myfteries  :  the  firft  of  which  was  purgation,  the  fe- 
cond  initiation,  and  the  third  intuition.  Now,  fays  Hein- 
fius, Clemens  in  his  Protrepticon  has  laboured  to  purge  his 
pupil  from  the  filth  of  heathen  idolatry  and  fuperftition  : 
in  his  Paedagogus  he  has  initiated  him  into  the  rites  and  du- 
ties of  a  chriftian  :  and  in  his  Stromates,  he  has  admitted 
him  to  a  fight  of  thofe  tremendous  myfteries,  which  the 

Fabric,  bib.  adepts  only  were  qualified  to  contemplate. 

ib.v.  Befides  thefe  works,  there  are  preferred  fome  pieces  of 
Clemens  of  a  fmaller  kind ;  as  an  homily  intitled,  Quis  di- 
ves falvetur,  What  rich  man  can  be  faved  ?  which  was  fii# 
printed  at  Paris  in  the  year  1672,  and  afterwards  at  Oxford 
in  1683,  with  fome  other  fragments,  in  Greek  and  Latin. 
All  thefe  have  been  printed  in  the  latter  editions  of  his  works : 
the  beft  of  which  is  that  publimed  in  two  volumes  folio  by 
Potter,  late  archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  and  printed  at  Oxford 
in  the  year  1715. 
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CLEOPATRA,  queen  of  Egypt,  famous  for  her  wit, 
K-auty,  and  intrigues,  was  the  daughter  of  Ptolemy  Auletes 
king  of  that  country:  who,  dying  in  the  year  51  before 
Chrift,  bequeathed  his  crown  to  the  eldeft  of  his  fons,  and 
the  eldeft  of  his  daughters,  ordering  them  to  be  joined  to 
each  other  in  marriage,  according  to  the  ufage  of  their  fami-  Ptolsemeus 
ly,  and  jointly  to  govern  the  Egyptian  kingdom.  They  wereincanon- 

both   of  them  very  youno;,  Cleopatra  the  eldeft  being  onlv^  ?a' 

f  i     r    7  r  •  °  •  •   1  (-aeiar  com- 

leventeen ;  and  therefore  he  committed  them  to   thetuitioiiment.de 

of  the  Roman  fenate.  They  could  not  agree,  either  to  be  mar-  belio  cwlu 
ried,  or  to  reign  together.   Ptolemy,  the  brother,  deprived  Cle-  '* 11K 
opatra  of  that  mare  in  the  government,  which  was  left  her  by 
Auletes's  will,  and  drove  her  out  of  the  kingdom.     She  raifed 
an  army  in  Syria  and  Paieftine,  for  the  obtaining  of  her  refto- 
ration  ;  and  was  now   at  war  with  her  brother  Ptolemy. 

At  this  conjuncture,  Julius  Caefar,  in  the  purfuit  of 
Pompey,  failed  into  Egypt,  and  came  to  Alexandria.  Here 
he  employed  his  vacant  hours,  in  hearing  and  determining 
the  controverfy  between  Ptolemy  and  his  fifter  Cleopatra: 
which  he  claimed  a  right  to  do,  as  an  arbitrator  appointed 
by  the  will  of  Auletes,  the  power  of  the  Romans  being  then 
vefted  in  him  as  their  dictator.  The  caufe  was  accord- 
ingly brought  to  Casfar's  hearing,  and  advocates  on  both 
fides  were  appointed  to  plead  the  matter  before  him.  But 
Cleopatra,  confidering  that  Caefar  was  extremely  pofTeffed 
with  the  love  of  women,  laid  a  plot  to  take  hold  of  him  by 
this  handle  ,  hoping  to  attach  him  firft  to  her  perfon,  and 
next  to  her  caufe.  For  fhe  was  a  woman  of  that  turn,  that 
fhe  made  no  fcruple  of  proftituting  herfelf  for  luft,  or  for  in- 
tereft,  according  as  me  was  actuated  by  either  of  thofe  paf- 
fions.  Sending  to  Casfar  therefore,  fhe  complained,  that  Dion  Caffius 
her  caufe  was  betrayed  by  thofe  that  managed  it  for  her ; llb-  *iii. 
and  prayed,  that  fhe  might  be  permitted  to  come  to  him  in 
perfon,  and  plead  it  herfelf  before  him.  This  being  granted, 
fhe  came  fecretly  into  the  port  of  Alexandria  in  a  fmall  fkiff 
towards  the  dufk  of  the  evening ;  and  the  better  to  get  to 
Caefar,  without  beino;  {topped  by  her  brother,  or  any  of  his 
party,  who  then  commanded  the  place,  fhe  caufed  herfelf  to 
be  tied  up  in  her  bedding,  and  thus  to  be  carried  to  Caefar's 
apartment  on  the  back  of  one  of  her  fervants.  It  is  faid,  that 
this  work  of  ingenuity  and  wit  contributed  much  to  the 
.growth  of  a  paffion,  which  Caefar  afterwards  entertained 
for  that  princefs:  at'leaft  it  is  Plutarch's  opinion.  Be  this  Plutarch  ia 
as  it  willa  Casfar  was  too  fenfible  of  the  charms  of  beauty, 

not 
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not  to  be  touched  with  thofe  of  Cleopatra.  She  was  then 
in  the  prime  of  her  youth,  about  the  twentieth  year  of  her 
age  ;  and  one  of  thofe  perfect  beauties,  whole  every  feature 
has  its  particular  charm.  All  which  was  feconded  by  an  ad- 
mirable wit,  commanding  addrefs,  and  withal  a  voice  fo  har- 
monious and  bewitching,  that,  it  is  faid,  that  fingle  per- 
fection, without  the  help  of  her  eyes,  than  which  nothing 
could  be  finer,  was  enough  to  foften  the  moft  obdurate  heart. 
To  be  fhort,  Csefar  lay  with  her  that  very  night ;  and  is 
fuppofed  to  have  begotten  on  her  a  fon,  who  was  afterwards 
from  his  name  called  Caefarion.  The  next  mornino;  he 

^ 

fent  for  Ptolemy,  and  prefled  him  to  receive  his  fitter  again 
upon  her  own  terms  :  but  Ptolemy  perceiving,  that,   inftead 
of  a  judge,  he  was  become  her  advocate,  appealed    to  the 
.people,  and  put  the  whole  city  in  an  uproar.     A  war  com- 
menced •,  and  the  matter  being  foon  determined  by  a  battle, 
in  which  Caefar  came  oft  conqueror,  Ptolemy,  on  his  endea- 
vouring to  efcape  over  the  Nile  in  a  boat,  was  funk  with  it, 
and  drowned  in  that  river.     Then  Caefar  fettled  the  king- 
dom    upon   Cleopatra,    and     the    furviving    Ptolemy,    her 
younger  brother,  as  king  and  queen  ;   which  was  in  efFect 
to  put  the  whole  into  her  hands,  this  Ptolemy  beino;  then  no 
more  than  eleven  years  old,  and  not  in  a  capacity  to  inter- 
fere in  the  adminiftration  of  ftate  aftahs,  and  Cleopatra  was 
determined  that  he  never  mould  interfere  ;  for  when  he  was 
grown  up  to  be  fifteen  years  old,  and  thereby  become  capa- 
ble of  fharing  the  royal  authority,  as  well  as  the  name,  fhe 
made  away  with  him  by  poifon,  and  then  reigned  alone  in 
Egypt.     Cleopatra  had    alfo    a   fifter    nam«d  Arfmoe,  who, 
Tiding  in  the  war  with  her  elder  brother  Ptolemy,  was  taken 
prifoner  by  Catfar,  and  carried  to  Rome,  in  order  to  grace 
his  triumph.     She  was  afterwards  dim-lifted  by  him  ;  but  not 
being  fuffered  to  return   to  Egypt,    left    me   mould  excite 
new  difturbances  againft  Cleopat  a's  government,  fhe  fettled 
in  Afia.     There  Antony  found  her,  after  the  battle  of  Phi- 
lippi ;  and  at  the  requeft  of  Cleopatra,  caufed  her  to  be  put 
Jafepb,        to  death.     It  was  for  the  fake  of  this  lewd  woman,  and  the 
antiq.  1.  xv,]afc{vjous  convcifation  he  had  with  her,    that  Caefar  made 
^4*ian        this  infamous  and  dangerous  war;  dangerous,  becaufe  he  had 
debeiiisci-  a  very  inconiiderable  force  as  yet  arrived;  and  his  wanton 
vilibus,  hb.  dalliances  with  her  detained  him  longer  in  Egypt,  than  his 
v*  affairs  could  well  admit.     Some  authors   report,  Suetonius 

among  them,  that  he  went  up  the  Nile  with  her  in  a  mag- 
nificent galley  ;  and  that  he  had  gong  as  far  as  Ethiopia,  if 
Sueton  in    his  army  ha.4  not  refufed  to  follow  him. 

Cleopatra 
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Cleopatra  followed  Caefar  to  Rome,  and  was  there  when 
he  was  killed  in  the  fenate  houfe ;  but  being  terrified  by 
that  accident,  and  the  fubfequent  di  (orders  of  the  city,  (he 
ran  away  prefently  with  great  precipitation.  Her  authority 
and  credit  with  Caefar,  in  whole  houfe  fhe  was  lodged,  made 
her  infolence  intolerable  to  the  Romans  ;  whom  fhe  feems 
to  have  treated  on  the  fame  foot  with  her  own  Egyptians.  Ci- 
cero had  a  conference  with  her  in  Caefar's  gardens  ;  where, 
as  he  tells  us,  the  haughtinefs  of  her  behaviour  gave  him  no 
fmall  offence.  But  her  pride  being  mortified  by  Caefar's  fate,  Ad.  Attic, 
fhe  was  now  forced  to  apply  to  him  by  her  minifters  in  axv«  JS« 
particular  fuit,  fhe  was  recommending  to  the  fenate,  in 
which  he  refufed  to  be  concerned.  The  affair  feems  to  have 
related  to  her  infant  fon,  whom  fhe  pretended  to  be  Csefar's, 
and  called  by  his  name ;  and  was  labouring  to  get  him  ac- 
knowledged as  fuch  at  Rome,  and  declared  the  heir  of  her 
kingdom  j  .as  he  was  the  year  following  both  by  Antony 
and  Oclavius,  though  Caefar's  friends  were  generally  fcanda- 
lized  at  it,  and  Oppius  thought  it  worth  while  to  write  a 
book  to  prove,  that  the  child  could  not  be  Caefar's.  Sueton.  in. 
Cleopatra  had  been  waiting  to  accompany  Casfar  into  the™*, 
eaft,  in  order  to  preferve  her  influence  over  him,  which  was  §' 
very  great :  for,  after  his  death,  Helvius  Cinna,  one  of  the 
tribunes,  owned,  that  he  had  a  law  ready  prepared  and 
delivered  to  him  by  Caefar,  with  orders  to  publifh  it,  as  foon 
as  he  was  gone,  for  granting  to  him  the  liberty  of  taking 
what  number  of  wives,  and  of  what  condition  he  thought  fit, 
for  the  fake  of  propagating  children.  This  was  contrived 
probably  to'  fave  Cleopatra's  honour,  and  to  legitimate  his 
iflue  by  her  ;  fince  polygamy  and  the  marriage  of  a  ftranger 
were  prohibited  by  the  laws  of  Rome. 

After  the  battle  of  Philippi,  Cleopatra,  was  fummoned  by 
Antony,  to  anfwer  an  accufation  againft  her,  as  if  fhe  had 
favoured  the  intereft  of  Cailius.  She  had  indeed  done  fo  in 
fome  meafure;  and  fhe  knew  well  enough,  that  this  had  not 
been  very  pleafmg  to  the  triumviri,  confidering  what  fhe 
owed  to  the  memory  of  Julius  Caefar.  She  depended  how- 
ever on  her  wit  and  beauty  ;  and  perfuaded  herfelf,  that  thofe 
charaiSy  with  which  me  had  conquered  Caefar's  heart,  wereftili 
powerful  enough  to  conquer  Antony's  ;  for  fhe  was  not 
yet  above  fix  and  twenty  years  of  age.  Full  of  thefe  af- 
furancies,  fhe  went  to  Antony;  and  her  manner  of  approach- 
ing him  was  fo  very  gallant  and  noble,  that  at  firft  fight 
it  made  a  moft  pJeafing  impreflion  upon  his  foul.  Antony 
waited  for  her  at  Tarfus  in  Cilicia.  Cleopatra  arriving  at 

the 
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the  mouth  of  ^  the  river  Cydnus,  embarked  in  a  veflel  whofe 
ftern  was  of  gold,  fails  of  purple  filk,  oars  of  filver,  and 
a  concert  of  feveral  inftruments  that  kept  time  with  the  oars. 
She  herfelf  was  laid  under  a  canopy  of  a  rich  cloth  of  gold, 
dreffed  like  Venus  rifing  out  of  the  fea  :  about  her  were  lovely 
children  like  cupids  fanning  her :  the  handfomeft  of  her 
women,  habited  like  nereids  and  graces,  were  leaning  ne~ 
gligently  on  the  fides  and  fhrouds  of  the  veffel :  the  fweets 
that  were  burning  perfumed  the  banks  of  the  river,  which 
were  covered  with  an  infinite  number  of  people,  who  ran 
thither  with  fuch  earneftnefs,  that  Antony,  who  was  mount- 
ed on  a  throne  to  make  a  mow  of  majefty,  was  left  quite  alone ; 
while  the  multitude  at  the  river  fhouted  for  joy,  and  cried, 
that  c<  the  goddefs  Venus  was  come  to  vifit  the  god  Bacchus 

Appian.  lib, cc  for  the  happinefs  of  Afia." 

*»  By  thefe  arts  and  the  charms  of  her  perfon,  (he  drew 

Antony  into  thofe  fnares,  which  held  him  en/laved  to  her, 
as  long  as  he  lived,  and  finally  caufed  his  death.  For  the 
prefent  me  accompanied  him  as  far  as  Tyre  ;  and,  there 
taking  leave  of  him,  returned  to  Egypt,  firmly  perfuaded 
that  he  could  not  ftay  long  behind  her.  She  was  very  right 
in  her  pcrfuafion  ;  for  Antony  foon  followed  her,  and  fpent 
the  winter  with  her,  in  the  enjoyment  of  thofe  pleafures  which 
me  every  day  prefented  him  with  in  fome  new  and  delightful 
fhape.  For  never  did  any  one  poiTefs,  like  this  queen,  the 
art  of  refining  and  heightening  pleafure  by  the  charms  of 
novelty.  She  introduced  them  into  the  moft  ferious  bufi- 
nefs  ;  and  even  the  moft  inconfiderable  trifles,  when  ma- 
naged by  her,  received  fuch  an  air  as  made  them  agreeable 
diverfions  :  fo  that  whether  they  played,  or  treated  one  ano- 
ther, or  hunted,  this  queen  ftill  made  one,  and  was,  as  it 
Were,  the  foul,  animating  the  whole  with  fome  lively  piece 
of  merriment.  She  was  probably  the  moft  voluptuous,  as 
well  as  the  moft  profufe  woman,  that  any  hiftory  has  record- 
ed. Afterwards,  when  Antony  returned  from  the  Parthian 
War,  although  he  was  grown  a  great  proficient  in  Egyptian 
luxury.,  and  carried  things  every  day  with  more  delicacy  and 
expence,  yet  Cleopatra  affected  to  look  upon  his  entertain- 
ments wirh  an  air  of  contempt ;  only  that  he  might  afk 
her,  as  he  did,  what  Ihe  could  add  to  the  magnificence  of 
his  treats  ?  "  1  will,  faid  me,  give  you  one,  that  mall  coft 
"  fifty  two  thoufand  pound."  He  judging  the  thing  impoilible, 
a  wager  was  laid;  and  the  next  day  me  made  a  feaft,  which, 
in  the  firft  courfe,  had  nothing  in  it  extraordinary,  Antony 
began  to  rally  her,  and  to  demand  the  wager.  The  queen 
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defired  him  not  to  be  fo  hafty,  telling  him,  that  this  was 
but  the  firft  courfe,  but  that  herfelf  would  fup  alone  on  that 
fum.  She  then  ordered  in  the  fecond  courfe,  and  when 
they  only  brought  a  golden  cup,  filled  with  a  ftrong  diffolv- 
ing  vinegar  ;  and  having  two  pearls  for  her  pendants  of  an 
meftimable  price,  fhe  took  one  off,  and  put  it  into  the  cup, 
and  when  it  was  diffolved  drank  it  off.  Plancus,  who  was 
the  judge,  prefently  laid  hold  on  the  other,  which  fhe  was 
going  to  take  off;  and  condemned  Antony  to  lofe  the  wager, 
who  was  extremely  troubled  for  the  lofs  of  fuch  a  jewel.  The 
remaining  pearl,  after  the  death  of  Cleopatra,  came  into  the 
hands  of  O6tavius  Caefar,  who  caufed  it  to  be  cut  afunder, 
and  made  of  it  two  pendants  for  the  image  of  Venus  ;  which 
he  thought  glorioufly  adorned  with  half  of  this  prodigal 
queen's  (upper.  In  this  manner  did  this  witty  Egyptian  charm 
this  great  Roman ;  till  carrying  him  fucceffively  from  one 
pleafure  to  another,  fhe  ferved  him  as  Dalilah  did  Sampfon.> 
that  is,  entirely  deprived  him  of  all  his  ftrength. 

The  paffion  of  Antony  for  Cleopatra,  and  the  gifts  he 
daily  made  her  of  Roman  provinces,  which  he  joined  to  her 
dominions,  raifed  great  murmurings  at  Rome,  which  Caefar 
privately  abetted  and  encouraged  :  for  Caefar,  partly  out  of 
a  deiire  to  reifjn  alone,  and  partly  to  refent  the  ufage  of  his 
fifter  O£tavia,  whom  Antony  had  married,  wanted  very  much 
to  break  with  him,  and  to  renew  the  war.  To  pave  the  way  for 
this,   when  Antony  returned  from  his  unfortunate  expedition 
againfttheParthians,  Csfar  fent  Octavia  to  meet  him.  Anto- 
ny was  then  at  Leucopolis  between  Tyre  and  Sidon,  where  he 
waited  for  Cleopatra  with  great  impatience.     At  length  fhe 
came  ;  and  almofl  at  the  fame  time  arrived  a  meffenger  from 
Oclavia,  who  ftaid  at  Athens.     This  was  very  heavy  news 
for  Cleopatra  j  who  had  great  reafon  to  dread  fo  powerful  a 
rival.     She  betook  herfelf  immediately  to  the  arts  fhe  had 
been  pradiimg  all  her  life.     She  feigned  a  deep  melancholy; 
fhe  abftained  almoft  entirely  from  food ;  and  when  fhe  was 
near  Antony,  fhe  beheld  him  with  languifhing  eyes,  after 
a  very  paflionate  manner,  as  one  quite  befide  herfelf  with 
love ;  fhe  let  fall  tears  in  his  prefence,  and  turned  away  her 
face,  as  if  fhe  defired  to  hide  from  him  thofe  marks  of  her 
grief.     Half  this  would    have   been    fufficient   to  overcome 
Antony's  weaknefs  ;  who,  after  he  had  lent  word  to  Ocla- 
via to  return  to  Rome,  waited  upon  Cleopatra  back  to  Alex- 
andria, where  he  paffed  the  winter  in  all  kinds  of  pleafure. 
Here,  as  if  he  had  meant  to  vex  the  Romans,  he  difpofed 
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Cleopatra  and  her  children.  He  did  it  with  folemnity.  He 
erected  a  throne  of  filver  in  the  gymnafium.  Upon  this 
throne  were,  two  feats  of  gold,  one  for  him,  another  for  Cle- 
opatra ;  and  there  in  the  prefence  of  all  the  people,  he  de- 
clared her  queen  of  Egypt,  Cyprus,  Lydia,  and  Lower  Syria, 
aflbciating  with  her  Caefarion,  the  fon  whom  me  had,  or  pre- 
tended to  have,  for  we  fee  it  was  doubted,  by  Julius  Caefar. 
To  the  children  which  he  had  by  her,  he  gave  the  title  of 
king  of  kings  ;  and  for  their  dominions,  to  Alexander,  the 
eldeft,  he  allotted  Armenia,  Media,  and  Parthia,  which  he 
faid  he  would  conquer  in  a  very  little  time.  Ptolemy,  the 
younger,  had  Phoenicia,  Upper  Syria,  and  Cilicia.  Then 
there  appeared  Alexander  in  a  long  Median  veft,  with  a  high 
cidaris  and  tiara,  which  was  the  mark  of  fovereignty  among 
thofe  nations.  Ptolemy  had  Grecian  bufkins,  a  royal  man- 
tle, and  a  large  hat  adorned  with  a  diadem,  after  the  man- 
ner of  the  Macedonian  kings.  In  thefe  habits  they  came 
to  thank  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  who  embraced  them ; 
and  immediately  two  companies  of  guards,  all  chofen  hand- 
fome  perfons,  the  one  Armenians,  and  the  other  Macedoni- 
ans^ were  drawn  up  near  thefe  young  princes.  But  the 
mofl  ftriking  fight  in  this  folemnity  was  Cleopatra  herfelf, 
who  was  drefled  like  the  goddefs  Ifis ;  and  ever  after,  when 
Hie  appeared  in  publick,  fhe  wore  that  habit ;  and  all  her 
edicts  and  decrees  were  received  as  oracles  of  the  new 
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Caefar  now  thought  it  a  convenient  time  to  declare  againfl 
Antony  ;  and  preparations  for  war  began  to  be  made  on 
both  fides.  Antony  and  Cleopatra  went  to  Ephefus ;  where 
his  lieutenants  had  got  together  eight  hundred  veflels. 
Anthony  was  advifed  to  fend  Cleopatra  back  to  Egypt, 
till  the  war  was  ended,  and  had  refolved  fo  to  do  ;  but  fhe, 
fearing  leaft  Oclavia  fhould  take  the  oportunity  of  her  ab~ 
fence  to  come  to  her  hufband  and  make  a  peace,  over-ruled 
this  project  and  went  on  with  him  to  Samos*  Here,  by  way 
of  preparation  for  fo  great  an  enterprife,  they  began  with  all 
the  pleafures,  that  could  be  invented.  Their  cares  were 
very  pleafantly  divided.  On  the  one  hand,  all  the  kings, 
princes,  and  nations,  from  Egypt  to  the  Euxine  fea,  and 
from  Armenia  to  Dalmatia,  had  orders  to  fend  arms, 
provifions,  and  foldiers  to  Samos  ;  on  the  other,  all  the  co- 
medians, dancers,  muficians,  and  buffoons  were  obliged  to 
come  to  this  ifle  ;  fo  that  a  fhip  which  wras  thought  to  be 
laden  with  foldiers,  arms,  and  ammunition,  proved  to  be 
laden  with  players,  fcenes,  and  machines  for  the  ilage  ;  and 
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tvhile  a  great  part  of  the  world  was  in  extreme  defolation,  joy 
and  all  kinds  of  pleafure  ruled  here,  as  if  they  had  all  made 
choice  of  this  place  to  retire  to.  Antony,  however,  had 
loft  a  great  deal  of  the  relilh  he  formerly  had  for  this  fort  of 
doings  :  his  temper  was  confiderably  foured  ;  and  he  was 
out  of  humour  with  Cleopatra  to  that  degree,  that  he  even 
began  to  fufpect  her  of  attempts  againfl  his  life,  and  would 
eat  nothing  without  a  tailer.  But  as  this  precaution  feemed 
injurious  to  Cleopatra,  fhe  undertook  to  convince  him,  that 
it  was  in  vain  to  guard  againfl  her  addrefs  and  management, 
whenever  fhe  pleafed  to  exert  it.  Once,  at  a  meal  therefore, 
fhe  propofed  a  new  diverfion  of  drinking  one  another's  gar- 
lands, which  was  to  be  done  by  dipping  the  flowers  of  them 
in  wine.  Antony  applauded  the  frolick,  and  would  begin 
it  with  Cleopatra's  garland,  as  fhe  well  forefaw  j  but  upon 
his  offering  to  put  the  cup  to  his  mouth,  fhe  prevented  him, 
and  faid,  "  Now,  know  Cleopatra  better,  and  learn  by  this 
"  inflance,  that  all  your  precautions  againft  her  would  fignify 
"  nothing,  if  her  heart  were  not  interefled  in  your  preferva* 
"  tion."  It  feems  all  the  outfide  flowers  of  it  were  poifoned ; 
and  to  fhew  that  they  were,  a  criminal  was  immedi- 
ately brought  in  by  her  order  who  drank  the  wine,  and  ex- 
pired on  the  place. 

It  would  not  be  to  our  purpofe  to  be  particular  in  relating 
ihe  war  between  Antony  and  Csefar  ;  the  battle  of  Adrium, 
as  is  well  known,  determined  the  victory  in  favour  of  th$ 
latter ;  where  Cleopatra  flying  firfl,  Antony  haflened  after. 
He  conceived  however  great  difpleafure  at  Cleopatra  upon 
this  occafion,  and  continued  three  days  without  feeing  her  * 
but  afterwards  recovered  his  uftial  humour,  and  devoted  him- 
felf  to  pleafure.  In  the  mean  time  Cleopatra  made  trial  of 
all  forts  of  poifons  upon  criminals,  even  to  the  biting  of  fer- 
pents  ;  and  rinding,  after  many  experiments,  that  the  fling  of 
an  afp  gave  the  quickefl  and  the  eafieft  death,  it  is  believed 
ihe,  from  that  very  time,  made  choice  of  that  kind  of  death 
if  her  ill  fortune  fhould  drive  her  to  an  extremity.  After 
they  were  returned  to  Egypt,  and  found  themfelves  aban- 
doned by  all  their  allies,  they  fent  to  make  propofals  to  Cae- 
far.  Cleopatra  afked  the  kingdom  of  Egypt  for  her  children  ; 
and  Antony  defired,  he  might  live  as  a  private  man  at 
Athens,  if  Caefar  was  not  willing  he  fhould  tarry  in  Egypt. 
Casfar  abfolutely  reje&ed  Antony's  propofal,  and  fent  to 
Cleopatra,  that  he  would  refufe  her  nothing  that  was  juft 
and  reafonable,  if  fhe  would  rid  herfelf  of  Antony,  or 
drive  him  out  of  her  kingdom.  She  refufed  to  act  openly 
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againft  Antony  j  but  after  this  fhe  betrayed  him  in  every 
effort  that  he  made,  till  fhe  obliged  him  to  put  an  end  to 
his  own  life,  for  fear  of  falling  into  Caefar's  hands.  When 
Antony  was  dead,  Cleopatra  could  not  forbear  moft  pafiion- 
ately  bemoaning  the  lofs  of  him  :  however,  upon  Caefar's 
approach  to  Alexandria,  fhe  was  quite  attentive  to  her 
own  fecurity.  Near  the  temple  of  Ifis  fhe  had  raifed 
a  ftately  building,  which  fhe  deligned  for  her  fepulchre.  In- 
to this  fhe  now  retired  ;  and  into  this  was  carried  by  her 
order  all  her  treafure,  as  gold,  jewels,  pearls,  ivory,  ebony, 
cinnamon,  and  other  precious  woods.  It  was  filled  befides 
with  torches,  faggots,  tow,  and  other  combuftible  matter  : 
fo  that  Caefar,  who  had  notice  of  it,  was  afraid  left,  out  of 
defpair,  file  mould  burn  herfelf  in  it  with  all  thofe  vaft  riches ; 
and  therefore  contrived  to  give  her  hopes  from  time  to  time, 
that  fhe  might  expecl:  all  good  ufage  from  the  efteem  he  had 
for  her.  The  truth  is,  Caefar  earneftly  defired  to  expofe  this 
queen  in  his  triumph,  to  the  Romans  ;  and  with  this  view 
fent  Proculus  to  employ  all  his  art  and  addrefs  to  feize  upon 
her.  Cleopatra  would  not  let  Proculus  enter,  but  fpoke  to  him 
through  the  chinks  of  the  door.  Proculus  however  ftole  in 
with  two  others  at  a  window  ;  which  one  of  her  women 
perceiving,  cried  out,  poor  princefs  you  are  taken.  At 
this  cry  Cleopatra  turned  her  head,  and  drew  out  a  dagger, 
with  an  intent  to  ftab  herfelf;  but  the  Roman  caught  hold 
of  her  arm,  and  faid,  will  you  madam  injure  both  yourfelf 
and  Caefar,  in  depriving  him  of  the  moft  illuftrious  teftimo- 
ny  he  can  give  of  his  generofity,  and  make  the  gentleft  of 
princes  pafs  for  cruel  ?  he  then  took  the  dagger  from  her, 
and  fearched  all  her  cloaths  with  care,  left  fhe  mould  have 
any  poifon  concealed  about  her. 

Csefar  was  extremely  joyed  with  the  news  of  having  in  his 
hands  that  lofty  queen,  who  had  lifted  the  crown  of  Egypt 
above  the  empire  of  the  Romans  :  yet  commanded  her  to  be 
ferved  in  all  refpects  like  a  queen.  She  became  inconfolable 
for  the  lofs  of  her  liberty,  and  fell  into  a  fever,  which  gave 
her  hopes  that  all  her  forrows  would  foon  end  with  her  life. 
She  had  befides  reiblved  to  abftain  from  eating; :  but  this  be- 
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ing  known,  her  children  were  threatened  with  death  if  fhe 
perfifled  in  that.  Caefar  at  length  refolved  to  fee  her,  and 
by  his  civilities  to  confirm  her  mind  a  little.  He  found  her 
upon  a  low  bed  ;  but  as  foon  as  fhe  faw  Csefar,  fhe  rofe  up 
in  her  fhift,  and  threw  .herfelf  at  his  feet.  Caefar  civilly  lift- 
ed her  up,  and  fat  down  at  her  bed's  head.  She  began  to 
jnuify  herfelf;  but  the  proofs  aeainfl  herbeina:  too  notorious, 
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Hie  turned  her  juftification  into  prayers,  and  put  into  his 
hand  an  inventory  of  all  her  treafure  and  jewels.  Seleucus, 
Cleopatra's  treafurer,  had  followed  Caefar  ;  and  by  a  barba- 
rous ingratitude  affirmed  her  to  have  concealed  many  things 
which  were  not  in  that  account.  Upon  this  Cleopatra's 
choler  arofe  ;  fhe  threw  herfelf  out  of  bed,  and  running  to 
this  perfidious  officer,  took  him  by  the  hair,  and  beat  him 
feverely.  Her  anger  might  be  real  \  yet  the  character  of  this 
woman  makes  one  ready  to  fufpecT:,  that  it  was  but  to  fhew 
Caefar  her  beautiful  fhape  and  body,  which  fhe  had  ftill  fome 
confidence  in.  He  did  not  feem  moved  by  it ;  but  only 
laughed  at  the  thing,  and  led  the  queen  to  her  bed.  Having 
private  notice  foon  after,  that  flie  was  to  be  carried  to  Rome 
within  three  days,  to  make  a  part  in  the  fliow  at  Caefar's 
triumph,  fhe  caufed  herfelf  to  be  bitten  by  an  afp,  which, 
they  fay,  was  brought  to  her  concealed  in  a  bafket  of  figs ; 
and  of  this  fhe  died,  not  however  till  fhe  had  paid  certain 
funeral  rites  to  the  memory  of  Antony,  and  fried  abun- 
dance of  tears  over  his  tomb.  Caefar  was  extremely  trou- 
bled at  her  death,  as  being  by  it  deprived  of  the  greater!  or- 
nament of  his  triumph  ;  yet  he  could  not  but  admire  the 
greatnefs  of  her  courage,  in  preferring  death  to  the  lofs  of  li- 
berty. He  ordered  her  a  very  magnificent  funeral ;  and  her 
body,  as  fhe  defired,  was  laid  by  that  of  Antony. 

Thus  died  this  princefs,  whofe  wit  and  beauty  made  fo 
much  noife  in  the  world,  after  fhe  had  reigned  from  the  death 
of  her  father  twenty  two  years,  and  lived  thirty  nine,  fhe  was  a 
woman  of  great  parts,  as  well  as  of  great  vice  and  wickednefs. 
She  fpoke  feveral  languages  with  the  utmoft  readinefs  ;  for  be- 
ing well  fkilled  in  Greek  and  Latin,  fhe  could  converfe  .  ,  . 
with  Ethiopians,  Troglodites,  Jews,  Arabians,  Syrians, 
Medes,  and  Perfians,  without  an  interpreter ;  and  always 
gave  to  fuch,  as  were  of  thefe  nations,  as  often  as  they  had 
occafion  to  addrefs  her,  an  anfwer  in  their  own  language. 
In  her  death  ended  the  reign  of  the  family  of  the  Ptolemys 
in  Egypt,  after  it  had  continued  from  the  death  of  Alex- 
ander, two  hundred  ninety  four  years ;  for  after  this,  Egypt 
was  reduced  into  the  form  of  a  Roman  province,  and  fo  re- 
mained fix  hundred  feventy  years,  till  it  was  taken  from 
them  by  the  Saracens  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  64.1. 

Hift.  Saracc- 

CLERC,  (JoHN'LE)  a  mofl  celebrated  writer  and  univer- 
fal   fcholar,  was  born  at  Geneva  upon  the  igth  of  March, 
in'  the  year  1657.    His  father  Stephen  Le  Clerc  was  a  learn-  & 
ed  and  eminent  citizen  of  Geneva,  who  firil  praclifed  phy-  7. 
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fick,  and  was  afterwards  made  Greek  profeffor  in  tfiaf 
demy,  and  fenator  of  the  republick  ;  his  mother  Sufanna 
Gallatinwas  afenator's  daughter,  and  of  anilluflrious  family. 
He  had  two  brothers  younger  than  himfelf :  Daniel,  an  emi- 
nent phyfician  and  fenator  at  Geneva,  who  wrote  in  French^ 
a  hiftory  of  phyfick,  as  far  as  to  Galen's  time,  which  was 
publifhed  at  Amfterdam  in  the  year  1702,  and  highly  va- 
lued by  the  profeflbrs  in  that  fcience ;  and  Francis,  who 
C!:rici  vita  fettled  at  Leipfick  in  the  condition  of  a  merchant.  Their  fa- 
is  opera,  p.  father  took  great  care  of  their  education,  and  John  was  fent 
'  9'  to  a  grammar  fchool  at  eight  years  of  age ;  where  he  foon 
difcovered  a  violent  inclination  to  books,  and  fuch  a  genius 
for  poetry,  that,  as  he  tells  us  himfelf,  if  he  had  duly  culti- 
vated it,  he  would  probably  have  gained  no  fmall  reputation 
in  that  way.  But  the  more  ferious  ftudies,  to  which  he  ap- 
plied himfelf,  made  him  entirely  neglect  poetry,  fo  that  he 
never  wrote  verfes,  but  on  particular  occafions^  Thus  in 
the  year  1689,  having  tranflated  into  French  two  fermons 
of  bifhop  Burnet,  preached  before  king  William,  on  account,, 
he  fays,  of  the  friendfhip,  which  fubfifted  between  himfelf 
and  that  prelate,  he  fubjomed  to  the  one  a  fmall  poem  in 
heroick,  and  to  the  other  an  epigram  in  elegiack  verfe,  de 
Anglia  libertate*  that  is,  Upon  England  reflored  to  li- 
Aid.io.  ii.berty. 

When  he  was  about  fixteen  years  old,  he  was  removed 
from  the  grammar  fchool,  and  placed  under  mr.  Choue't,  a 
very  learned  man,  to  ftudy  philofophy  ;  and  in  this  he  fpent 
two  years,  but  did  not  yet  enter  upon  the  ftudy  of  divinity, 
thinking  it  better  to  employ  another  year  perfecting  him- 
felf flill  more  in  the  belles  lettres,  and  alfo  in  acquiring  the 
principles  of  the  Hebrew  tongue.  He  did  fo  :  he  read  all 
the  books  that  could  any  ways  improve  him  in  this  purfuit  5 
and  it  was  this  conftant  affiduity  and  application,  to  which 
he  inured  himfelf  in  his  youth,  that  enabled  him  afterwards 
to  go  through  fo  much  uninterrupted  fatigue  of  reading  and 
writing,  and  to  publifh  fo  many  works  as  he  has  done.  At 
nineteen  years  of  age,  he  began  to  ftudy  divinity  under  Phi- 
lip Meitrezat,  Francis  Turretin,  and  Lev/is  Tronchin ;  and 
he  attended  their  lectures  above  two  years.  Some  time  be- 
fore, great  difputes  had  arifen  at  Geneva  about  the  univer- 
fality  of  grace,  and  the  efficacy  of  Chrifl's  death  ;  feverat 
eminent  men  both  at  Geneva  and  Saumur,  favoured  thofe 
opinions  ;  and  Le  Clerc  alfo  embraced  them  afterwards. 
But  as  no  peribn  could  be  admitted  into  the  facred  miniflry, 
vithput  fuWcribing  the  cgnftnfus  Hdveticus,  which  implied 
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a  contrary  do&rine,  few  young  men  entered  deep  into  this 
controverfy  :  nor  could  they  well  examine  the  opinions,  that 
were  contrary  to  thofe  eftablifhed  by  law,  except  perhaps 
in  the  Thefes  Salmurienfes,  which  Le  Clerc  ftudied  with 
the  utmoft  care,  as  well  as  fome  other  books  of  divinity.  cierici  vita 
After  he  had  pafTed  through  the  ufual  forms  of  jftudy  &  °P-ja>  p« 
at  Geneva,  and  had  loft  his  father  in  the  year  1676,  he  re-  I1'20« 
folved  to  go  for  fome  time  into  France ;  and  thither  he  went 
in  the  year  1678,  but  returned  the  year  after  to  Geneva,  and 
was  ordained  with  the  general  applaufe  of  his  examiners. 
Soon  after  he  happened  upon  the  works  of  Curcelloeus,  his 
great  uncle  by  his  father's  fide,  which  had  been  published  by 
Limborch  in  the  year  1674,  but  were  not  eafily  to  be  got 
at  Geneva  among  the  Calvinifls,  who  had  no  dealings  with 
the  Armenians  ;  and  by  reading  thefe  he  became  fo  perfuad- 
ed,  that  the  remonftrants  had  the  better  of  the  argument 
againft  all  other  proteftants,  that  he  refolved  to  leave  both 
his  own  country  and  France,  where  the  contrary  principles 
were  profefTed.  The  end^pf  the  year  1680,  he  went  toSaumur, 
a  proteftant  univerfity,  where  he  firft  read  the  works  of  Epif- 
copius,  with  v/hofe  learning  and  eloquence  he  was  mightily 
pleafed.  He  alfo  began  to  make  notes  and  obfervations  up- 
on the  Old  Teftament,  which  he  read  in  the  Polyglot ;  which 
notes  were  of  great  ufe  to  him,  when  he  came  afterwards 
to  write  his  commentaries.  While  he  was  at  Saumur,  there 
came  out  a  book  with  this  title,  Liberii  de  fanclo  amore  epij 
flolse  theologicae,  in  quibus  varii  fcholafticorum  errores  caf* 
tigantur.  'This  book  contains  three  hundred  and  twenty  pages 
in  8vo,  and  confifls  of  eleven  theological  epifHes,  as  is  faid, 
in  which  feveral  errors  of  the  fchoolmen  are  corrected.  It 
was  afcribed  by  fome  to  mr.  Le  Clerc,  while  others  thought  it 
was  too  learned  to  be  written  by  a  young  man  of  four  and 
twenty.  It  is  certain,  that,  though  mr.  Le  Clerc  never 
owned  it,  yet  he  fpeaks  of  it  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  muft  al- 
jnoft  convince  us,  that  he  was  really  the  author  of  it.  "  I 
"  know,  fays  he,  a  famous  divine  who  faid,  that  Le  Clerc 
"  had  owned  himfelf  the  author  of  that  book  to  him  ;  but  I 
*c  know  too,  and  certainly,  that  that  divine's  memory  failed 
"  him,  at  leaft  that  he  greatly  mifunderftood  Le  Clerc; 
^  who  yet,  if  he  had  been  the  author  of  that  book,  need 
<c  not  have  been  afhamed  of  it,  confidering  how  young  ag 
"  he  muft  have  been,  when  it  was  written."  We  may 
obferve  further,  that  when  father  Simeon  openly  afcribed 
this  book  to  mr.  Le  Clerc,  the  latter,  far  from  denying  the  de 
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charge,    did  not  even  attempt  to  evade  it ;  for  he  made  na 
anfwer  to  it  at  all. 

In  the  year  1682,  Le  Clerc,  intending  to  vifit  England, 
took  his  way  through  Paris,  and  arrived  at  London  about  the 
latter  end  of  May.     This  journey  was   undertaken  chiefly 
with   a  view  of  learning  the  Englifh  language  ;  for  which 
purpofe,  that  he  might  not,  as  he  tells  us,  be  altogether  em- 
ployed   in    learning  words   only,    he  procured  Hammond's 
Practical  catechifm,  and  his  annotations  upon  the  New  Tefta- 
ment.     Hammond's  Englifh,  it  is  true,  was  not  the  eafieft 
nor  the  beft  for  a  novice  to  begin  with ;  however  Le  Clerc's 
application,  and  a  mafter,  foon  overcame  all  difficulties.    He 
.preached  feveral  times  in  the  French  churches  at  London, 
-  and  vifited   feveral  bifhops  and  men  of  learning  ;  but  the 
fmoaky  air  of  the  town  not  agreeing  with  his  lungs,  he  re- 
turned to  Holland,  after  lefs  than  a  year's  ftay,  in  company 
with  the  celebrated  hiftorian  Gregorio  Leti,  who   formerly 
lived  at  Geneva,  and  was  then  retiring  to  Holland.  He  vifited 
Limborch  at  Amfterdam,  from  whom  he  learned  the  condition 
on  the  remonftrants  in  the  United  Provinces,  he  did  not  yet  join 
them,  but  he  difcovered  his  real  fentiments  to  Limborch,  with 
whom  he  entered  into  a  ftricl:  friendmip,  which  lafted  till  the 
death  of  that  great  man.     He  had  not  been  long  in  Holland, 
before  his  friends  and  relations  entreated   him    to  return  to 
Geneva,  which  accordingly  he  did;   but  not  being  able  to  dif- 
Temble  his  opinions,  which  were  contrary  to  thofeeftablimed  by 
law,  he  thought  it  prudent,  on  his  own,  as  well  as  their  accounts, 
to  leave  his  native  country  again,  and  arrived  in  Holland  at 
the  latter  end  of  the  year  1683.     The  year  after  he  preached 
fometimes    in  French   in  the  church   of  remonftrants,  but 
was  foon  obliged  to  leave  off  preaching  ;  for  what  reafon,  is 
not  known,  but  conjectured  to  be  the  jealoufy  of  the  Wal- 
loon minifters,  who  finding  their  audiences  very  thin,  when 
Le  Clerc  preached,  prevailed  upon  the  magiftrates  to  forbid 
his  preaching  any  more.     In  the  year  1684,  when  the  re- 
monftrants  held   a  fynod   at  Rotterdam,  he  preached   once 
more  before  them  ;  and  was  then  admitted  profefTor  of  phi- 
lofophy,  the  Hebrew  tongue,  and  polite  literature  in  their 
Reponfeauxfchool  at  Amfterdam. 

fentjmens         The  remainder  of  his  life  offers  nothing  to  us,  but  the  hi- 
de quelques  ftorv  of  m's  v/orks,  and  of  the  controverfies  in  which  he  was 

theologiens  ,  j     i_-       •  •«      •  irt-i  r    L 

de  holiande  engaged  ;  and  this  will  give  us  a  wonderful  idea  or  the  man, 

p.  30,  37.    and  of  the  prodigious  fcrvices  he  did   in  his  days  to  the  re- 

publick  of   letters,  and  to  religion.     The  firft  thing  he  pub- 

lillied,  after  he  was  fettled  at  Amfterdam.,  was  a  Latin  book 
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David  Le  Clerc  his  uncle,  and  late  profeflbr  of  the  oriental 
languages  in  the  univerfity  of  Geneva,  intitled,  Theolo- 
gical differtations,  in  which  many  paffages  of  holy  fcripture, 
and  the  various  idioms  of  the  facred  language  are  explain- 
ed. To  which  are  fubjoined  Diftertations  of  Stephen  Le 
Clerc,  his  father,  upon  the  fame  fubjecSh.  This  was  pub- 
lifhed  at  Amfterdam,  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1685,  in 
8vo ;  and  there  were  added  to  it  notes  of  his  own,  in 
which  he  does  not  fcruple  to  differ  from  both  his  uncle  and 
his  father,  as  oft  as  he  thinks  them  miftaken.  He  alfo  pre- 
fixed to  this  volume  an  account  of  their  lives.  Two  years 
after  he  publifhed  another  volume  of  thefe  two  brothers, 
containing  fome  fpeeches  and  poems,  a  Computus  ecclefiafti- 
cus  of  David  Le  Clerc,  and  fome  philofophical  diflertations 
by  Stephen  ;  to  which  he  himfelf  added  a  preface.  He  had 
publifhed  in  the  mean  time  a  French  book  of  his  friend 
Charles  Le  Cene,  a  French  minifter,  called  Dialogues  upon 
feveral  theological  fubjecls  ;  to  which,  becaufe  of  itfelf  it 
was  too  fmall  a  volume,  he  added  a  fecond  part  compofed  of 
five  dialogues,  wherein  his  chief  point  is  to  {hew  the  mi£-  R|ponfe  aux 
chief,  that  metaphyficks  have  done  to  religion.  fe 

Between  the  ftrft  and  fecond  publication  of  his  father's  de 
and  uncle's  pieces,  commenced  his  famous  controverfy  with 
the  acute  and  learned  father  Simon;  which  was  the  firftp. 43-49. 
work  of  importance,  in  which  he  was  engaged.  Father 
Simon  having  publifhed  his  Critical  hiftory  of  the  Old  Tefta- 
ment,  a  book  which  made  a  great  noife,  and  was  forbid  to 
be  fold  at  Paris,  Le  Clerc  read  it  with  great  attention  ; 
and  in  the  year  1685,  publifhed  a  criticifm  upon  it,  intitled, 
Sentimens  de  quelques  theologiens  de  Hollande,  fur  1'hiftoire 
critique  du  vieux  teftarnent,  &c.  that  is,  The  ientiments  of 
fome  Holland  divines  upon  father  Simon's  critical  hiftory 
of  the  Old  Teftarnent ;  wherein  the  miftakes  of  this  author 
are  pointed  out,  and  fome  principles  laid  down  for  the  right 
underftanding  of  holy  fcripture,  in  8vo.  This  work  con- 
tains twenty  letters,  in  which  mr.  Le  Clerc,  pretending  to 
give  the  judgment  of  others,  vented  feveral  bold  opinions 
of  his  own,  which  he  afterwards  retracted  or  explained 
away.  He  furmifed,  for  inftance,  that  the  pentateuch  was 
not  written  by  Mofes,  but  by  private  perfons,  who  extracted 
it  from  ancient  Jewifl^  memoirs  ;  that  the  writers  of  the 
Old  and  New  Teftarnent  were  not  infpired  by  the  Holy  Ghoft 
in  the  fenfe,  in  which  it  is  generally  underftood,  that  is 
by  an  immediate  and  inward  infpiration,  but  that  they  ufed 
only  their  memoirs  to  relate  the  hiftory  of  our  Savigur,  and 
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the  doclrines  they  had  learned  from  him  ;  &c.     Mr.  Bayle's 
judgment  of  this  book  was,  that  u  it  contained  very  good 
<£  things,  but  too  bold.     You  mould  let  him  know,    fays 
cc  he,  in  a  letter  to  one  of  his  friends,  that  inftead  of  pro- 
tc  moting  the  intereft   of  that  party  which  he    follows,  I 
CG  mean,  the  Armenians,  he  will  only  render  them  more  odi- 
<c  ous  ;  for  he  will  confirm  the  world  in  the  notion  they 
u  have  already,  that  all  the  learned  Amenians  are  Socinians 
"at  leaft  ;  I  fay  at  leaft,  and  not  without  reafon.     Thefe 
"  gentlemen  have  no  prudence  nor  policy  ;  for  if  they  had 
"  mewed   themfelves   lefs    prepofleiTed    in    favour   of  Soci- 
<£  nianifm,  with  which  they  poifon  all  their  books,  it  would 
<c  not   have  been   difficult   to  have  fupprefled  the   fchifm, 
«c  which  the  fynod  of  Dort  has  occafioned.     But  to  fpeak 
cc  the  truth,  our  Calvinifts    think  it   glorious    and  praife- 
cc  worthy,  not  to  join  with  a  feel,  which  is  the  common 
Oeuvres  cte   "  fink  of  all  the  atheifts,  deifts,  and  Socinians  in  Europe." 
Bayle,  torfl.  ]\/[r<  Le  Clerc  thought  it  necefTary  to  make  fome  anfwer  to 
this  ;  and  he  did  it  in  the  firft  volume  of  his  Bibliotheque 
ibid,  p,  aoS,  ancienne&  moderne.     There  he  neither  owns  nor  denies, 
&c'  that  he  was  the  author  of  thofe  particular  letters  concerning 

the  infpiration  of  the  writers  of  the  holy  fcriptures  ;  but  fays, 
that  he  thought  he  might  publim  them,  becaufe  they  con- 
tain the  opinion  of  Grotius  :  he  adds  however,  that  he  did 
not  approve  the  contents  of  thofe  letters,  though  he  pub- 
liilied  them.     As  to  the  opinion,  of  Mofes's  not  being  the 
author  of  the  pentateuch,    he  afterwards  openly   recanted 
it ;  and  in  a  diifertation   prefixed  to  his  commentary  on  Ge- 
nefis,  he  has  anfwered  the  chief  arguments,  by  which  he  pre- 
tended to  prove  it.     We  muft  not  forget  to   obferve,  that 
father  Simon  publifhed  an  anfwer  to  mr.   Le  Clerc's  fenti- 
mens,  &c.  which  mr.  Le  Clerc  fupported,  in  the  year  1686, 
in  feventeen  letters  more ;  jntitled,  Defeiife  des  fentimens, 
&c.  or,    A  defence    of  the  judgment  of  fome  Holland  di- 
vines, &c.  againft  the  prior  of  Bolleville  j  for  that  was  the 
name,  which  father  Simon  affumed. 

In  the  fame  year  1686,  he  began  to  write  his  Bibliothe^ 
que  univerfellc  &   hiftorkjue,  in   imitation   of  other  literary 
journals,  which  were  then  publifhing  in  feveral  parts  of  Eu- 
rope.    He  wrote  the  eight  iirft  volumes  jointly  with  mr. 
de  la  Crofe.     They  were  alfo  both  concerned  in  the  ninth, 
but  their  refpeftive  articles  were  diftinguimed.     The  tenth 
is  entirely  mr.  Le  Clerc's,  and  the  eleventh  mr.  de  la  Crofe's, 
The  reft,  -to  the  nineteenth  inclufively,  are  mr.  Le  Clerc's  j 
and  the  remainder  to  the  twenty  fifth,  which   is   the  lafts 
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were  written  by  mr.  Bernard.  The  time  they  took  in  pub- 
liming  was  to  the  year  1693  inclufive.  Notwithstanding 
the  little  leiiure  he  might  be  fuppofed  to  have,  while  he 
was  writing  his  Bibliotheque,  there  hardly  paired  a  year, 
but  he  publifhed  fomething  or  other.  In  the  years  1687, 
1688,  and  1689,  he  publiilied  French  tranflations  of  bifhop 
Burnet's  Reflections  upon  Varillas's  hiftory,  &c.  and  of 
fome  of  his  fermons  :  and  in  1690,  he  translated  into  Latin 
the  laft  book  of  Stanley's  lives  of  the  philofophers,  v/hich 
contains  the  hiftory  of  the  heathen  philofophy ;  to  which  he 
added  notes  and  an  index.  The  fame  year  he  revifed  and 
corrected  Moreri's  great  Hiftorical  dictionary,  the  fixth  edi- 
tion of  which  was  then  printing  ;  and  wrote  alfo  in  French 
A  letter  to  mr,  Jurieu  concerning  his  ufage  of  Epifcopius 
in  his  picture  of  Socinianifm.  Mr.  Jurieu  had  accufed  Epif- 
copius of  two  things  ;  firfr,  of  being  an  Socinian  ;  fecondly, 
of  being  an  enemy  to  the  chriftian  religion.  Mr.  Le  Clerc 
was  employed  by  his  party,  the  Armenians  or  remonftrants, 
to  refute  thofe  calumnies.  He  did  it  effectually  ;  and  withal 
rebuked  the  accufer  with  fo  juft  a  feverity,  that  he  durft  notBayje> 
venture  to  make  any  reply.  Epifcopius. 

All  this  while  he  continued  to  read  regular  lectures,  asH» 
profefTor  of  philofophy  and  the  belies  lettres,    to  the  univer- 
fity  of  Amfterdam  ;  and   becaufe  there  were  no  fingle  au- 
thors,   who  appeared  clear  and  full  enough  for   his  purpofe, 
he  projected  a  ddign,  he  tells  us,  of  drawing  up  ibme  trea- 
tifes  himfeif.  With  this  view  he  publilhed,  in  the  year  i69i5cicricivka 
his  logick,  ontology,  and  pneiirnaCology ;  and  to  complete  &  opera,  p, 
his  courle,  in  1695,    he  publifhed  his   natural  philofophy. 6o>  &c° 
He   had   dedicated    his  Wick   to    the    .honourable   Robert 

^> 

Boyle,  efq;  but  that  great  philofopher  dying  before  it  came 
to  his  hands,  he  addrefled  it,  in  the  next  edition,  to  his 
friend  mr.  Locke,  as  he  had  likewife  done  his  ontology  and 
pneumatology.  Thefe  philofophical  works  are  written  in 
Latin,  and  were  reprinted  the  fourth  time  at  Amfterdarn  in. 
1710,  in  four  volumes  8vo  ;  to  which  was  fubjoined  the 
Latin  life  of  mr.  Le  Clerc,  written  by  himfeif,  and  printed 
at  the  fame  place  in  1711,  which  makes  a  fifth  volume.  In 
the  firft  volume,  there  is  a  curious  philcfophical  differtation 
de  argumento  theologico  ab  invidia  ducto,  or,  concerning 
the  artifices  ufed  by  divines,  to  excite  a  publick  odium, 
againft  one  another ;  and  in  the  fecond,  is  reprinted  his 
Latin  tranflatipn  of  Stanley's  hiftory  of  the  eaftern  phi- 
Jpfophy, 
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In  the  year  1693,  he  publifhed  the  firft  volume  of  his 
Commentary  on  the  Bible  j  a  work,  he  had  long  projected, 
and  been  collecting  materials  for.  This  volume  contained 
only  the  book  of  Genefis  j  but  in  the  year  1695,  he  pub-- 
liihed  a  Commentary  upon  the  four  following  books.  He 
calls  his  commentary  a  philofophical  commentary,  becaufe 
his  aim  is  rather  to  determine  the  precife  meaning  of  the 
text,  than  to  iiluftrate  or  enlarge  upon  it.  The  fecond, 
which  is  the  beft  edition  of  this  commentary  on  the  penta- 
teuch,  was  printed  at  Amfterdam  in  the  year  1710.  His 
commentaries  upon  the  hiftorical  books  of  the  Old  Tefta- 
ment  were  not  publifhed  till  the  year  1708  j  and  thofe  upon 
the  Hagiographa  and  the  prophets  not  till  the  year  1731. 
This  laft  publication  was  rather  for  the  fake  of  uniformity, 
and  of  appearing  to  complete  a  work,  which  in  reality  was 
not  completed ;  for  the  author  had  done  but  very  little 
at  it,  and  though  he  lived  fome  years  after,  yet  an  almoit 
total  decay  of  his  faculties  rendered  him  incapable  of  doing 
any  more.  The  whole  is  enriched  with  differtations  on  fe- 
veral  points,  and  furnifhed  with  geographical  and  chrono- 
logical tables. 

^2 

In  the  year  1696,  he  publifhed  the  two  firft  volumes  of, 
what  is  faid  to  have  been  his  favourite  work,  namely,  his 
Ars  critica  ;  to  which  he  added,  in  the  year  1699,  his  Epi- 
ilola  criticae  &  ecclefiaflics,  which  make  up  the  third  vo- 
lume of  that  work.  The  cenfures-he  pafles  upon  Quintus 
Curtius,  at  the  end  of  the  fecond  volume,  where  he  decrees 
how  to  judge  in  a  proper  manner  of  the  ftyle  and  character 
of  an  author,  involved  him  in  a  controverfy  with  fome 
criticks ;  and  Perizonius  in  particular.  His  third  volume 
is  employed  chiefly  in  defending  himfelf  againft  fome  ex- 
ceptions, which  had  been  made  by  the  learned  dr.  Cave, 
to  what  he  had  afferted  in  the  tenth  volume  of  his  Biblio- 
thequc  univerfelle,  and  elfewhere.  Le  Clerc  had  faid,  and 
Indeed  jurtly,  that  Cave,  in  his  Hifloria  literaria  of  eccle- 
fiaflical  writers,  had  concealed  many  things  of  the  fathers, 
for  the  fake  of  enhancing  their  credit,  which  an  impartial 
hiftorian  fhould  have  related  ;  and  that  inftead  of  lives  of 
the  fathers,  he  often  wrote  panegyricks  upon  them:  Le 
Clerc  had  alfo  afferted  the  Trianifm  of  Eufebius.  Both 
thefe  aflertions  Cave  endeavoured  to  refute,  in  a  Latin  dif- 
fertation  publifhed  at  London  in  the  year  1696  ;  which, 
with  a  defence  of  it,  has  iince  been  reprinted  in  his  Hiftoria 
literaria.  To  this  Latin  dilTertation  Le  Clerc's  third  volume 
is  chiefly  an  anfwer  j  arid  the  firft  fix  letters,  containing  the 
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matters  of  difpute  between  him  and  Cave,  are  infcribed  to 
three  Englifh  prelates,  to  whom  Le  Clerc  thought  fit  to  ap- 
peal for  his  equity  and  candid  dealing  :  the  firft  and  fecond 
to  Tenifon  archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  the  3d  and  4th 
to  Burnet  bifhop  of  Salifbury,  and  the  5th  and  6th  to 
Lloyd  bifhop  of  Worcester.  The  7th,  8th,  and  9th,  are 
Critical  differtations  upon  points  of  ecclefiaftical  antiquity : 
and  the  icth  relates  to  an  Englifh  verfion  of  his  Additions  to 
Hammond's  annotations  on  the  New  Teftament,  wherein  the 
translator,  not  having  done  him  juftice,  expofed  him  to  the 
cenfure  of  Cave  and  other  divines  here.  At  the  end  of  thefe 
epiftles,  there  is  addrefled  to  Limborch,  what  he  calls,  An 
ethical  DifTertation,  in  which  this  queftion  is  debated,  An 
femper  refpondum  fit  calumniis  theologorum :  that  is,  in 
plain  terms,  whether  writers,  whofe  principles  may  happen 
to  be  difliked  by  the  orthodox  clergy,  fhould  always 
think  themfelves  obliged  to  anfwer  whatever  calumnies  they 
may  attempt  to  faften  upon  him  ?  The  4th  edition  of  the 
Ars  critica,  which  had  been  corre£ted  and  enlarged  in 
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each  fucceffive  edition,    was  printed  at  Amfterdam  in  the 
year  1712. 

In  the  year  1696,  there  appeared  a  fecond  edition  of  his 
Life  of  cardinal  Richelieu  in  two  volumes  in  8vo,  written  in 
French,    and   publifhed   the   firft  time  in  the   year    1694. 
He  undertook  this  work,  he  tells  us,  in  order  to  try  his  ta-  Clerio.  Tlta 
lent  in  writing  hiftory;  and  he  fucceeded  fo  well,  at  leaft  &  opera,  p. 
in  the  judgment  of  fome  readers,,  that  a  third  edition  of  it,  §5' 
corrected  and  enlarged,  was  publifhed  the  year  1714,  with 
his  name  prefixed  to  it.     In  the  fame  year  1696,  he  pub- 
lifhed two  other  books  in  French  ;  i.  Of  good  and  bad  luck 
in  lotteries,  and,   2.  Of  incredulity,  where  he  enquires  into 
the  general  motives  and  reafons,  which  make  men  reject  the 
chriftian  religion  :    at  the  end   of  which  are  added  two  let- 
ters proving  the  truth  of  it.   In  the  year  1697,  he  publifhed 
in  Latin  a  compendium  of  univerfal  hiftory,  from  the  begin- 
ning of  the  world  to  the  times  of  Charles  the  great.     It  is 
properly  nothing  more,  than  an  abridgement  of  Petavius's  Ra- 
tionarum,  but  for  its  ufe  has  been  printed  feveral  times.     In  Ibid.  p.  85, 
the  year   1698,    he  publifhed   in  two  volumes  in  folio,   a 
Latin  translation  of  Hammond's  paraphrafe  and  notes  upon 
the  New  Teftament,  confiderably  enlarged  with  animadver- 
fions  and  illuftrations  of  his  own.  He  allowed  himfelf  the  li- 
berty of  correcting  Hammond,  whenever  he  appeared  to  him 
to  be  wrong ;  which,  though  he  did  it  civilly,  and  with  all 
Sue  ckference  to  Hammond's  great  merit,  expofed  him  to 
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the  ill  will  of  feveral  Englifh  divines,  and  we  have  already 
Cleric!  vita   intimated,  to  Cave  in  particular.     A  fecond  edition  of  this 
&  opera,  p,  valuable  work,  corrected  and  enlarged,  was  printed  at  Franck* 
fort  in  17145  in  two  volumes  folio. 

In  the  year  1699,  was  printed  his  Harmonia  evangelica  ia 
Greek  and  Latin  ;  to  which  he  added  a  paraphrafe  upon  the 
whole,  and  at  the  end  fome  differtations  on  the  fubject,  and 
r»W.?.  ioo.  alfo  fhort  notes  upon  the  harmony  itfelf.     This  work  was 
dedicated  to  Sharp  archbishop  of  York.     The  fame  year  al-» 
fo   was   publimed  the  firft   volume  of  his   Parrhafiana,  or 
Thoughts  upon  various  fubjects,  namely,  religion,  criticifm, 
hiftory,    poetry,    morals,    politicks,    the     decay  of  letters, 
and  the  like.     To  this  work,  written  in  French,  was  fub- 
joined  a  defence  of  himfelf  and  his  writings ;  but  inftead  of 
defending  himfelf,  he  only  expofed  himfelf  to  frefh  quarrels, 
and  to  enmities  which  were  never  to  ceafe.  In  the  firil  place, 
the  profeilors  of  the  belles  Icttres  in  the  univerfides  were, 
Ibid.  p.  99,  as  he  tells  us,  highly  offended  at  him  for  fome  things  which 
feemed  to  affect  their  credit  and  authority ;  and  efpecially  for 
what    he  had   faid  upon  the    declining   flate  of  literature,, 
where  they  thought  themfelves  particularly  leveled  at :  and 
it  is  to   this,    that  he  attributed  the  rough   ufage,  which, 
as  we  fhall  find,  he  afterwards  experienced  from  that  order  of 
men.     In  the  next  place,  he  laid  the  foundation  of  a  difpute 
with  mr.  Bayle,  which  did  not  end  but  with  the  life  of  the 
latter.     Mr.  Bayle  had  maintained  in  his  dictionary,  under 
the  article  MANICHEANS,  that  thofe  hereticks  could  oppofe 
to  chriftian  divines  difficulties  concerning  moral  and  phyfical 
evil,  which  it  was  not  poilible  to  folve  by  the  light  of  reafon. 
Mr.  Le  Clerc  on  the  contrary  maintained  in  the  Parrhafiana, 
that  Origen's  fyftem,  which  has  been  abandoned  by  all  chri- 
ilians,  was  fufficient  to  take  away  thefe  difficulties,  and  re- 
futed mr.  Bayle's  Manichean  in  the  perfon  of  an  Origenift  : 
and  he  concluded,  that  fmce  a  difciple  of  Origen  can  reduce 
a  Manichean  to  filence,  what  might  not  they  do,  who  fhould 
PanhaCana,  reafon  infinitely  better  than   he  ?  Mr.  Bayle   anfwered  mr, 
tom.  i.  p.     Le  Clerc's  argument,  in  note  E  of  the  article  ORIGEN,  when 
$°*'  the  fecond  edition  of  his  dictionary  was  publiihed  in  the  year 

1702  ;  to  which  Mr.  Le  Clerc  replied  in  the  feventh  volume 
of  his  Bibliotheque  choifee,  printed  in  the  year  1705. 
Mr.  Bayle  made  a  fecond  anfwer  in  his  Re'ponfe  aux 
queftions  d'un  provincial ;  and  mr.  Le  Clerc  a  fecond  re- 
et,  m.  &c.pty  m  tne  ninth  volume  of  his  Bibliotheque  choifee,  where 
however  he  did  no  longer  perfonate  an  Origenift,  but  printed 
A  defence  of  the  s;oodnefs  and  holinefs  .of  God  againft  mr, 
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Bayle's  objections,  as  if  mr.  Bayle  had  taken  thi  caufe  of 
the  Manicheans  upon  himfelf.  Mr.  Bayle  publifhed  a  third  an- 
fwer to  this,  intitled  An  anfwer  for  mr.  Bayle  to  the  third  and 
and  thirteenth  articles  of  the  ninth  volume  of  the  Bibliotheque 
choifee  ;  and,  at  the  fame  time,  to  put  an  end  to  the  debate, 
offered  to  mr.  Le  Clerc,  to  fubmit  to  the  decifion  of  the  fa- 
culties of  divinity  at  Leyden,  Utrecht,  Francker,  Groningen, 
&c.  He  was  willing,  he  faid,  to  fubmit  to  penalties  and  pu- 
nifhment,  in  cafe  he  fhould  be  found  to  contradict  in  the  leail 
the  confeflions  of  faith  of  the  reformed  churches  in  France  and 
the  Low  Countries.  Mr.  Le  Clerc  did  not  leave  mr.  Bayle's 
laft  anfwer  without  a  reply,  as  may  be  feen  in  the  tenth 
volume  of  his  Bibliotheque  choife'e,  nor  didmr.  Bayle  neglect 
to  take  notice  of  it ;  for  he  anfwered  it  in  a  book,  intitled. 
Dialogues  between  Maximus  and  Themiftus  ;  or,  An  an- 
fwer to  what  mr.  Le  Clerc  has  wrote,  in  his  tenth  volume  of 
Bibliotheque  choifee,  againft  mr.  Bayle.  This  however 
mr.  Bayle  did  not  live  quite  long  enough  to  finifh,  fo  that 
it  was  not  publifhed  till  after  his  death. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  while  this  controverfy  was  in  agi- 
tation, there  was  another  between  mr.  Bayle  and  mr.  Le 
Clerc  begun  and  ended.  It  was  a  controverfy  within  a  con- 
troverfy, which,  like  a  government  within  a  government, 
often  mixed  and  interfered  the  one  with  the  other.  It  was 
about  the  plaftick  natures  of  our  learned  Cudworth.  Mr. 
Bayle  had  curforily  criticifed  the  fyftem  of  dr.  Cudworth 
and  dr.  Grew  concerning  plaftick  and  vital  natures ;  which 
fuppofes,  that  thefe  are  immaterial  fubftances,  endowed  with 
a  power  of  forming  plants  and  animals,  without  knowing 
what  they  do.  He  obferved,  that  hereby  thefe  gentlemen,  Continna- 
without  thinking  of  it,  muchlefs  intending  it,  had  weakened  tion^desPea* 
the  moft  fenfible  argument  we  have  for  the  being  of  God,  "c 
taken  from  the  admirable  ftructure  of  the  univerfe,  and  gave 
an  opportunity  to  the  Stratonicians  to  elude  it  by  retortion : 
"  for,  fays  he,  if  God  could  give  to  a  plaftick  nature  the  fa- 
C£  cully  of  producing  the  organization  of  animals,  without 
«  its  having  the  idea  of  what  it  doth,  thofe  atheifts  will 
<c  conclude  from  hence,  that  the  formation  of  the  regulari- 
<c  ty,  which  we  obferve  in  the  world,  is  not  inconfiftent 
cc  with  want  of  knowledge,  and  fo  the  world  may  be  the 
"  effect  of  a  blind  caufe."  Mr.  Le  Clerc,  having  adopted  the 
fyftem  of  Cudworth  and  Grew,  thought  himfelf  obliged  to 
defend  it ;  and  did  fo,  in  the  fifth  volume  of  his  Bibliotheque 
choife'e.  Mr.  Bayle  anfwered  in  The  rriftory  of  the  works  of 
the  learned,  for  Auguft  1704,  and  mr,  Le  Clerc  replied,  in 
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the  fixth  volume  of  Bibliotheque  choife'e.  Mr.  Bayle  an- 
fwered  again  iA  the  hiftory  of  the  works  of  the  learned,  for 
December  1704  ;  and  mr.  Le  Clerc  replied  again  in  the  fe- 
venth  volume  of  the  Bibliotheque  choifee.  Mr.  Bayle  then 
recapitulated  this  difpute,  and  examined  it  more  thoroughly  ; 
and  mr.  Le  Clerc,  replied  once  more  in  the  ninth  volume 
of  his  Bibliotheque  choifee,  and  fo  the  difpute  ended.  We 
have  been  the  more  particular  in  our  account  of  thefe  difputes 
between  Bayle  and  Le  Clerc,  that  the  curious  reader,  if 
he  has  a  mind  to  examine  them,  may  know  how  to  purfue 
the  feveral  traces  as  they  lie  fcattered  in  the  works  of  each, 
in  a  regular  and  connected  order :  and  they  are  well  worth 
examining,  not  only  for  the  fake  of  the  fubjecls  which  are 
important,  but  becaufe  they  fet  forth  and  illuftrate  the  rea- 
foning  talents  of  two  very  eminent  and  uncommon  men. 
Let  us  now  leave  mr.  Bayle,  and  proceed  in  our  hiftory  of 
mr.  Le  Clerc,  with  obferving,  that  a  fecond  volume  of  the 
Parrhafiana  was  publimed  in  the  year  1701. 

In  the  year  1700,  he  publimed  his  Queftiones  Hieronymi- 
anae,  in  anfwer  to  Martinai  a  Benedictine  monk,  who  a  lit- 
tle while  before  had  publimed  an  edition  of  St.  Jerom  ;  and 
treated  both  mr.  Le  Clerc  and  his  uncle  with  great  feverity, 
"becaufe  they  had  faid  fomething  of  that  father's  character  and 
writings,  which  did  not  agree  with  his  opinion  of  them. 
Mr.  Le  Clerc  therefore  in  this  piece  juftifies  his  criticifm 
upon  St.  Jerom  ;  maintains  him  not  to  be  fo  fkilled  in  the 
Greek  and  Hebrew  languages  as  is  pretended ;  and  fhews 
further,  that  Martinai,  though  a  furious  advocate  for  him, 
was  not  in  the  leaft  qualified  for  the  tafk  he  undertook  of 
publifhing  him,  fmce  in  almoil  every  page  he  makes  egregi- 

Cierict,  vita  ous  blunders. 

*ct  a.  106.  In  the  year  1701,  he  gave  the  publick  an  edition  of  He- 
fiod ;  and  the  year  after,  of  Paeto  Albinovanus's  elogies  and 
fragments,  and  of  Cornelius  Severus's  Etna  and  fragments; 
to  which  laft  he  added  the  Etna  of  Bembus.  Thefe  works 
were  intended  chiefly  for  the  ufe  of  his  pupils  at  Amfter- 
dam.  The  latter  was  publimed  under  the  name  of  Theodore 
Gorallus  j  and  before  it  is  a  preface,  fetting  forth  the  right 
method  of  explaining  ancient  authors,  which  drew  upon  him 
much  cenfure  and  ill  language  from  the  verbal  criticks  ; 
from  Burman  in  particular.  In  the  year  1703,  when  the 
bookfellers  at  Amsterdam  undertook  to  print  an  edition  of 
St.  Auguftine's  works,  after  the  Paris  edition,  they  applied 
to  Le  Clerc  ;  who  not  only  advifed  them  to  add,  by  way  of  im- 
proving and  adoining  it,  the  cenfures,  prefaces3  notes,  and 
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diflertations,  which  Erafmus  and  other  learned  men  had 
made  upon  that  father,  but  alfo  himfelf,  at  the  fame  time,  un- 
der the  name  of  Johannes  Phereponus,  wrote  critical  and 
theological  animadverfions  upon  St.  AugufHne,  wherein  he 
fometimes  commends  and  fometimes  cenfures  him.  This 
expofed  him  again  to  the  indignation  of  all  the  flaming  ad- 
vocates of  the  fathers ;  and  dr.  Jenkins,  mafter  of  St.  John's 
college  in  Cambridge,  and  author  of  The  reafonablenefs  of 
chriftianity,  took  him  to  tafk  for  it  in  a  Latin  work,  printed 
In  the  year  1707. 

In  the  year  1703,  he  publifhed  a  French  tranflation  of  the 
New  Teftament,  with  explanatory  notes.  This  work  made 
a  great  noife,  and  occafioned  him  to  be  exclaimed  againft  as 
a  Socinian.  Some  minifters  of  Amfterdam  did  all  they  could 
to  perfuade  the  magiftrates  to  prohibit  it,  and  the  Walloon 
fynods  alfo  endeavoured  to  have  it  fupprefied  ;  but  neither 
of  them  fueceeded  in  their  attempts.  The  fame  year  alfo, 
he  began  his  Bibliotheque  choifee,  by  way  of  fupplement  to 
his  Bibliotheque  univerfelle,  which  had  been  dropped  from 
the  year  1693;  and  continued  it  to  the  year  1714.  Then 
he  began  another  work  upon  the  fame  plan,  intitled  Biblio- 
theque ancienne  &  modern,  and  continued  it  to  the  year 
1728.  Thefe  Bibliotheques  of  mr.  Le  Clerc  may  juftly  be 
deemed  excellent  ftorehoufes  of  good  and  ufeful  knowledge ; 
and  one  may  almoft  fay,  that  there  is  hardly  any  queftion  of 
importance,  relating  to  either  ancient  or  modern,  facred  or 
profane  learning,  but  the  merits  of  it  are  canvaffed  in  fome 
of  thefe  Bibliotheques.  Befides  critical  accounts  of  books, 
many  complete  differtations  are  to  be  found  in  them  ;  and  not 
only  fo,  but  things  of  an  hiftorical  nature,  fuch  as  memoirs, 
lives,  and  elogies  of  great  men.  The  Bibliotheque  univer- 
felle conilfts  of  twenty  fix  volumes,  Choife'e  of  twenty  eight, 
and  the  Ancienne  and  modeme  of  twenty  nine  ;  including 
the  three  volumes,  which  contain  a  general  index  to  each 
Bibliotheque.  We  may  juft  obferve,  that  thefe  literary  jour- 
nals of  mr.  Le  Clerc  were  not  written  in  any  afluming  or 
inquifitorial  manner,  like  the  literary  journals,  which  have 
for  fome  years  paft  governed  the  tafte  of  the  people  of  Eng- 
land, but  with  a  fpirit  of  impartiality  and  candour ;  which 
fhewed  him  folicitous  to  do  the  Itri&eft  juftice  to  every 
author,  and  to  fet  him  forth  in  the  light,  in  which  he  ought 
to  be  feen. 

In  the  year  1709,  he  publifhed  an  elegant  edition,  with 
notes  of  his  own,  of  Sulpicius  Severus  ;  and  alfo  of  Grotius 
de  Veritate,  &c.  to  which,  befides  notes,  he  added  a  treatife 
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p.  172,  Oe  eligenda  Inter  chrifrianos  diiTentientes  fententia.  The 
Tame  year  he  publifhed,  and  dedicated  to  lord  Shaftfbury,  the 
celebrated  author  of  the  chara&erifticks,  &c.  a  collection  of 
the  remains  of  Menander  and  Philemon  ;  a  cCmpleter  col- 
lection than  had  been  made  by  Grotius  and  others;  to  which 
he  added  a  new  Latin  verfion  and  notes.  It  is  allowed  by 
Le  Clerc's  friends,  that  he  committed  feveral  errors  in 
this  work,  which  proceeded  from  his  not  having  carefully 
Enough  attended  to  the  matre  ;  and  therefore  it  is  not  fur- 
prifing,  that  the  criticks  and  philologers,  who  had  long 
been  at  enmity  with  him,  fliould  take  the  opportunity  of 
fulling  foul  upon  him.  The  attack  -was  begun  by  cur 
learned  Bentley,  under  the  name  of  Philoleutherus  Lipii- 
enils  ;  whcfc  cenfure,  it  is  faid,  we  know  not  how  truly, 
vexed  Le  Clerc  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  it  threw  him  into  a 
fit  of  ficknefs,  which  lafted  feveial  days.  Bentley's  emen- 
dations, as  they  called  it,  of  Le  Clerc's  edition,  were  pub- 
lifhed at  Utrecht  in  the  year  1710,  with  a  preface  written 
by  Burman ;  in  which  there  is  fo  much  inhumanity  and  ran- 
cour, vented  in  the  moft  abufive  language  againft  Le  Clerc, 
that  perhaps  the  like  was  never  crowded  into  thirty  octavo 
pages.  Burman  had  abufed  Le  Clerc,  in  the  preface  to  his 
Petronius,  publifried  in  the  year  1709;  and  it  was  the  na- 
ture of  the  man  to  be  foul  mouthed,  and  to  abufe  every  body. 
Le  Clerc  did  not  think  proper  to  make  any  reply  to  what  dr. 
Bentley  and  Burman  had  written  againft  him;  for,  he  fays, 
that  there  is  no  more  neceffity  for  anfwering  always  the  ca- 

p.  iS9.Iumnies  of  criticks  than  of  divines.  The  truth  is,  he 
plainly  faw,  that  he  had  given  fome  reafon  for  the  excep- 
tions that  were  made,  and  therefore  thought  it  better  to  be 
filent .  However  he  received  a  defence  of  himfelf  from  an 
unknown  perfon,  who  aflumed  the  name  of  Philargyrius  Can- 
tabrigienfis  ;  and  publifhed  it  in  the  year  1711,  with  a  pre- 
face written  by  himfelf.  This  Philargyrius  Cantabrigienfis 
is  faid  to  have  been  Cornelius  de  Pauw  ;  a  gentleman  who 

*  Cj 

has  diftinguifhed  himfelf  by  philofophical  and  critical  publi- 
cations. 

Some  may  be  apt  to  wonder,  that  Le  Clerc,  who  always 
fcxprefFed  an  high  regard  for  the  Englim  nation,  dedicated 
feveral  of  his  principal  works  to  the  prelates  and  great  men 
cf  it,  and  was  fo  in fr.ru mental,  by  means  of  his  Bibliotheques, 
in  fpreading  the  abilities,  learning,  and  merits  of  its  ableft 
writers  throughout  all  Europe,  as  well  as  defirous  to  fpread 
thelft,  mould  yet  be  fo  frequently  attacked  by  fome  or  other 
«f  its  fcholars  and  divines,  as  to  feem  almoft  the  conftant 

butt 
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butt  of  its  malice  and  refentment.  But  let  it  be  remembered, 
that  Le  Clerc's  Arminian  principles  were  directly  oppofite  t& 
the  nonjuring  and  high  church  principles,  which  then  prevail- 
ed much  in  England  ;  that  though  he  exprefled  a  zeal  for 
chriftianity,  yet  he  abhorred  any  thing  which  looked  like  an 
hierarchy  ;  and  that  hence  he  was  often  led  to  fpeak  fa- 
vourably, and  perhaps  with  fome  degree  of  approbation,  of 
books  published  here  in  England,  which  were  in  the  mean 
time,  together  with  their  authors,  anathematifed  by  our  own 
divines.  Tindal's  Rights  of  the  chriftian  church,  which  came 
out  in  the  year  1706,  affords  a  memorable  inftance.  A  book 
was  never  published  more  vexatious  to  the  Englifh  clergy 
than  this  ;  yet  mr.  Le  Clerc,  in  his  Bibliotheque  choiiee  of 
the  fame  year,  not  only  approved,  but  even  epitomifed  and  Tom,  x, 
recommended  it  in  the  ftrongeft  terms  imaginable.  It  may  305. 
be  remembered  alfo,  that,  about  the  fame  time,  or  perhaps  a 
little  before,  there  was  a  fcheme  formed  among;  fome  great 
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perfonages,  to  bring  Le  Clerc  over  to  England,  and  to 
make  a  better  proviiion  for  him  than  he  enjoyed  at  Amfter- 
dam :  for  this  fome  affirm  to  have  been  one  caufe  of  the 
jealoufy  and  ill  will  conceived  againft  him,  and  to  have 
drawn  upon  him  fome  attacks,  which  might  otherwife  not 
have  been  made;  that  from  Bentley  in  particular.  Be  that 
as  it  will,  the  following  extract  will  throw  great  light  upon 
what  has  been  faid.  It  is  the  conclufion  of  A  preliminary  dif- 
courfe,  written  by  dr.  George  Hickes,  to  a  book  printed  in 
the  year  1709,  and  called  Spinoza  revived  :  or,  A  treatife 
proving  the  book,  intitled,  The  rights  of  the  chriftian 
church,  to  be  the  fame  with  Spinoza's  rights  of  the  chriftian 
cleroy,  and  that  both  of  them  are  grounded  upon  downright 
atheifm.  It  runs  thus  :  "  As  to  the  appendix,  in  which  the 
6'  author  of  this  treatife  hath  confidered  mr.  Le  Clerc's  cha- 
*'  ra£ter  of  the  book  of  the  rights,  I  (hall  fay  no  more  than 
<c  to  exprefs  my  fatisfaction,  that  divine  providence  hath 
u  raifed  up  fo  many  of  late  among  us,  to  animadvert  upon 
*•'  the  loofe  and  dangerous  notions  of  that  foreign  writer; 
*'  and  what  diiTervice  he  hath  done  the  chriftian  religion, 
"  by  recommending  many  other  as  pernicious  books  as  that 
"  in  his  Bibliotheque  choifee,  and  by  taking  all  occafions 
"  in  his  other  writings,  to  derogate  from  the  authority  of 
"  catholick  tradition,  or  the  conientient  doctrine  and  prac- 
cc  tice  of  the  ancient  univerfal  church.  He  hath  already 
""  done  much  harm  to  the  church  of  England,  of  which  I 
"  pray  God  to  make  him  fenfible :  and  if  at  fuch  a  diftance  he 
':*  hath  infected  like  the  plague,  how  would  the  contagion  fpread 
VOL.  III.  Z  "  round 
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«  round  about  him,  fhould  he  come  with  all  his  latitudes, 
"  wit,  and  learning,  to  converfe  amongft  us  ?  But  whatever 
*c  defires  or  defigns  he  hath  had,  or  encouragement  he  may 
<c  have  received,  to  come,  I  hope  our  almighty  Guardian 
<c  will  keep  him  from  the  Biitiih  ifle  :  or,  if  he  ihould  fuf- 
«c  fer  him  to  come  among  us,  that  his  good  providence  will 
*c  not  luffcr  him  to  be  preferred,  till  he  hath  made  fatisfac- 
<e  tion  to  chriftianity,  to  its  Lord  and  Lawgiver,  and  to  its 
"  priefts  and  facraments,  by  renouncing  the  unchriftian 
4C  principles  and  doctrines  of  the  book  of  rights,  which, 
"  with  fo  much  hearty  afleclion,  and  fo  little  fenfe  and 
"  judgement,  he  hath  recommended  to  the  world.  If  the 
<e  reader  thinks  this  ftroke  upon  him  to  be  too  feverc,  I  re- 
<c  fer  him  to  the  appendix  for  my  vindication  ;  where  he  will 
•c  find  an  excellent  account  of  his  Spinoza  principles  and 
u  particularly,  how  he  owns  that  atheift's  account  of  the 
"  original  of  mankind,  and  the  ftate  of  nature,  upon  which 
"  he  hath  founded  both  civil  and  ecclefiaftical  focieties,  and 
<e  by  confequence  fundamentally  fub verts  our  conftitution 
"  both  in  church  and  ftate." 

In  the  year  1710,  mr.  Le  Clerc  publifhed  a  new  edition 
of  Livy  in  ten  volumes  I2tno,  with  notes  of  his  own,  and 
all  the  fupplements  Freinmemius  corrected  and  amended  : 
and  the  year  after,  the  Three  dialogues  of  /Efchinus  Socrati- 
cus,  to  which  he  added  his  Sylvae  philologies.  Limborch 
dying  in  the  year  1712,  mr  Le  Clerc  made  his  funeral  ora- 
tion and  printed  it.  In  the  year  1716,  he  publifhed  in  quar- 
to, his  ecclefiaftical  hiftory  of  the  two  firft  centuries,  to 
which  he  prefixed  ufeful  prolegomena.  This  work,  which  is 
written  in  Latin,  is  very  valuable  ;  and  many  have  wifhed 
that  he  had  carried  it  on.  Some  ereat  men  amons;  the  Ar- 
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mjnians  prevailed  on  Le  Clerc  to  write  in  French  the  hifto- 
ry of  the  United  Provinces  from  the  birth  of  the  rcpublick  to 
the  peace  of  Utrecht,  and  the  conclusion  of  the  barrier 
treaty  in  1716:  and  he  publiflied  three  volumes  of  this  work, 
the  firft  in  1/23,  the  two  latter  in  1724.  Befides  the  feve- 
ral  works  of  his  own,  he  reviled  and  corrected,  and  fre- 
quently added  prefaces  and  notes  to  the  works  of  others, 
which  were  publifhed  under  his  infpecl:ior^.  In  this  manner 
he  publifhed  Coteleriiis's  edition  of  the  Patres  apoftolici,  in 
the  year  i6g8;  Petavius's  work  De  theologicis  dogmatrbus 
in  I70C;  Martinius's  Lexicon  philologicum,  in  1701;  Pe- 
tavius's Rationarium  temporum,  in  1703;.  Sanfon's  Geo- 
graphia  facra,  and  Bontrerius's  edition  of  the  Onomaftrion 
urbium  &  locorum  facrse  fcriptur^,  in  1704;  Sanfon's  At- 
las 
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fas  antiquus,  in    1705;  Erafmi  opera  omnia,  ten  volumes, 

from  1703  to  1707  ;  and  the  works  of  Vavafer,  in   1709.      See  the  ca- 

It  appears  by  the  vaft  number  of  books  mr.  Le  Clerc  pub-taj°sf,v  °{ 
Jiflied,  that  he  was  a  very  laborious  as  well  as  a  very  learned  VVf  ^"to'the 
man.     He  would  have  been  a  more  correct  writer,    if  the  year  1711, 
had  wrote  lefs,  and  taken  more  pains  with  what  he  wrote,     at  the  end  of 

*  L.  *       1 '  £* 

His  works  however  everywhere  abound  with  good  fenA,  ,ind 
iound  learning;  and  the  greater!  part  of  them  will  be  valued 
while  liberty  and  literature  {hall  maintain  their  ground  in 
Europe.  He  always  enjoyed  a  very  good  ftate  of  health, 
till  the  year  1728  ;  when  he  was  feized  with  a  palfy  and  fever3 
which  deprived  him  of  his  fpeech,  and  almoft  of  his  memory. 
The  malady  increafed  daily;  and  after  {pending  the  fix  laft 
years  of  his  life  with  little  or  no  underftanding,  he  died  up- 
on the  8th  of  January  1736,  in  the  79th  year  of  his  age. 
He  had  been  married  in  the  year  1691,  when  he  was  about 
thirty  four  years  old;  and  his  wife,  who  \^as  the  daughter  of 
the  above  mentioned  Leti,  had  brought  him  four  children, 
which  all  died  young.  Le  Clcrc  was  an  honeir,  candid,  Cleric,  vit, 
good  kind  of  man;  not  ambitious  of  either  honours  or  riches,  P*  I92" 
He  had  very  uncommon  natural^  parts,  and  very  uncommon 
acquirements  ;  yet  we  do  not  find,  that  the  love  of  .-.me  or 
vain-glory  ever  tempted  him  to  play  loofe  with  his  friends  or 
with  truth.  He  was  fatisfied  with  a  competency  of  fortune, 
if  indeed  he  could  be  faid  to  have  it ;  and  though  one  is  ready 
to  fuipe£r,,  that  he  was  driven  to  write  fo  much  for  the  fake  of 
the  profits  attending  it,  yet  he  tells  us  in  that  life  which  he 
wrote  of  himfelf  to  the  year  .5711,  and  to  which  we  have  in 
this  article  conftr.ntly  appealed,  that  he  had  received  for  all 
his  labours  little  elfe  from  the  bookfellers,  than  books. 
Whatever  projects  might  be  yet  on  foot  for  his  coming  into 
England,  they  do  riot  feem  to  have  been  begun  on  his  fide : 
for  he  always  appeared  happy  in  the  ftudious  and  philofcpliick 
eafe  which  he  enjoyed  at  Amfterdam,  dividing  his  time  be- 
tween his  pupils  and  his  books.  Upon  the  whole,  he  was 
a  very  excellent  and  valuable  man;  and  religion  and  learning 
have  both  been  infinitely  obliged  to  him. 

CLEVELAND  (JOHN),  an  eminent  EiiglHh  poet,  was 
born  at  Hinkley  in  the  county  of  Leicefter,  of  which  place 
his    father  was  vicar;    but  we  do  not  find   in  what  year.  Wood's  faftf 
He  received  his  grammatical  education  in  the  fame  town  mi-.Ojcoa.7o4.fc 
d*:r  one  mr.  Richard  Vines,  a  zealous  puritan  ;  and  was  af- 
terwards   fent  to  Chrift's   college   in  Cambridge.     He  was 
diftinguifhed   for    his  uncommon  parts  and  learning-, 
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more  efpecially  for  his  talents  as  an  orator ;  and  when  he  becarfte 
of  proper  (landing,  v/as  elected  a  fellow  of  St.  John's  college 
in  that  univerfity.  He  continued  here  about  nine  years,  the 
delight  and  ornament  of  that  houfe,  fays  mr.  Wood;  and 
durinu;  that  time  became  as  eminent  in  poetry,  as  he  was  in 
oratory.  At  length,  upon  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war, 
he  was  the  firft  champion  that  appeared  in  verfe  for  the 
royal  caufe,  againft  the  parliamentarians :  for  which  he  was 
ejected  from  his  fellowmip  as  foon  as  the  reins  of  power 
came  into  their  hands.  Upon  this  he  retired  to  Oxford  the 
kino-'s  head  quarters,  as  the  moft  proper  place  for  him  t6 
exert  his  wit,  learning,  and  loyalty  at.  Here  he  began  a 
paper  war  with  the  oppofite  party ;  and  wrote  fome  fmart 
iatircs  againft  the  rebels,  efpecially  the  Scots.  This  poern 
called  The  mixed  aflembly,  and  his  Character  of  a  committee 
man,  are  thought  to  contain  the  true  fpirit  of  fatire,  and  a 
juft  reprefentation  of  the  general  confufion  of  the  times.  He 
was  fo  very  active  with  thefe  weapons,  which  nature  and  his 
own  application  had  furnifhed  him  with,  that  he  was  high- 
ly refpected,  not  only  by  the  great  men  of  the  court,  but 
alfo  by  the  wits  and  learned  of  the  univerfity.  He  addrefF- 
ed  art  oration,  Winftanley  tells  us,  to  king  Charles  I.  who 
was  f)  well  pleafed  with  it,  that  he  fent  for  him,  and  gave 
him  his  hand  to  kifs  with  great,  expreflions  of  kindnefs. 
When  Oliver  Cromwell  was  a  candidate  to  reprefent  the 
town  of  Cambridge,  as  mr.  Cleveland  engaged  all  his  friends 
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and  intereft  to  oppofe  it,  fo  when  it  was  carried  but  by  one 

vote,  he   is  laid  to  have  cried  out  with  much  paffion,  that 

Winftanley's"  that  nngle  vote  had  ruined   the  church  and  kingdom  :y' 

lives  of  the  wh]ch    jf  true    fhews  him  to  have  been  polTeffed  of  no  fmall 

poets.  n  r 

mare  or  penetration. 

From  Oxford  he  went  to  the  garrifon  of  Newark  upon 
Trent ;  where  he  was  fo  highly  refpected  by  all,  efpecially 
fir  Richard  Willis  the  governour  of  it,  that  he  was  made 
jtado;e  advocate,  and  fo  continued  till  the  furrender  of  that 
place;  fhewing  himfclf,  fays  Wood,  a  prudent  judge  for  the 
li.  Oxon.  king,  and  a  faithful  advocate  for  the  country.  While  he 
was  at  Newark,  he  drew  up  a  bantering  anfwer  and  rejoinder 
to  a  parliament  officer,  who  had  written  to  him  on  account 
of  one  Hill,  who  had  deferted  from  their  fide,  and  carried 
great  fum  of  money  with  him  to  Newark.  We  will  give  part  of 
mr.  Cleveland's  anfwer  to  the  officer's  firft  Letter,  by  which  a 
judgement  may  be  formed  of  the  reft.  "  Sixthly  beloved,  is  it 
*•  fo  that  oi,  r  brother  and  fellow  labourer  in  the  gofpel  15  ftart 
"  afide  ?  Then  this  may  ierve  for  an  ufe  of  inftruction,  not  to 

truft 
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*fc  truft  in  man,  or  in  the  fon  of  man.  Did  not  Demss 
sc  leave  Paul  ?  did  not  Onefimus  run  from  his  matter  Phi- 
"  lemon  ?  alfo  this  mould  teach  us  to  employ  our  talents, 
_"  and  not  to  lay  them  up  in  a  napkin.  Had  it  been  done 
"  among  the  Calvinifts,  it  had  been  juft  :  then  the  Ifrael- 
"  ite  had  fpoiled  the  Egyptian  :  but  for  Simeon  to  plunder 
"  Levi,  that. . .  that . . . ,  &c."  The  garrifon  of  Newark  de- 
fended itfelf  with  much  courage  and  refolution  againft  the 
beilegers,  and  did  not  furrender  but  by  the  king's  fpecial 
command,  after  he  had  thrown  himfelf  into  the  hands  of 
the  Scots  :  which  order  of  his  majefty,  Cleveland  warmly 
refented,  in  a  poem  called,  The  king's  difguife.  As  foon 
as  this  event  took  place,  he  was  thrown  into  a  jail  at 
Yarmouth ;  where  he  remained  for  fome  time  under  all  the 
diikdvantages  of  poverty  and  wretchednefs.  At  laft  being 
quite  fpent  with  the  feverity  of  the  confinement,  he  ad- 
mire/Ted Oliver  Cromwell  in  a  petition  for  liberty,  in  fuch 
pathetick  and  moving  terms,  that  his  heart,  though  none 
of  the  fofteft  and  moft  yielding,  was  melted  with  the  pri- 
foner's  expoftulation ;  and  he  fet  him  at  liberty.  In  this 
our  author  did  not  in  the  leaft  violate  his  loyalty;  for  he 
made  no  concelHons  to  Oliver,  but  only  a  reprefentation 
of  the  hardfnips  he  fufTered,  without  acknowledging  his 
fovereignty,  though  not  without  flattering  his  power. 

Having  thus  obtained  his  liberty,  he  retired  to  London, 
and  fettled  himfelf  in  Gray's  inn ;  and,  as  he  owed  his  re- 
leafement  to  the  protector,  he  thought  it  his  duty  to  be  paf- 
five,  at  leaft  not  to  aft  againft  him.  But  Cleveland  did-win'*ajlky» 
not  long  enjoy  this  ftate  of  eafe  and  ftudy  ;  for,  an  inter- i 
rnitting  fever  feizing  him,  he  died  upon  the  24th  of  April 
1658.  On  the  ift  of  May,  he  was  buried  in  the  church 
of  St.  Michael  in  the  city ;  and  his  intimate  friend  dr. 
John  Pearfon,  afterwards  bifhop  of  Chefter,  preached  his 
funeral  fermon.  Dr.  Pearfon  declined  commending  the  de- 
ceafed,  as  is  ufual  on  fuch  occafions  ;  and  gave  this  reafon 
for  it,  "  becaufe  fuch  praifmg  of  him  would  not  be  adequate 
"  to  the  expectation  of  the  audience,  feeing  fome  who  knew 
"  him  muft  think  it  far  below  him."  Dr.  Fuller  has  beftowed  Ibid, 
upon  him  a  noble  encomium:  "  He  was,  fays  he,  a  general 
"  artift,  a  pure  Latinift,  an  exquifite  orator,  and,  what  was 
*c  his  mafter-piece,  an  eminent  poet."  We  cannot  think, 
that  Cleveland's  remains  are  fufficient  to  convey  to  pofteri- 
ty  fo  high  an  idea  of  his  merit ;  and  muft  therefore  fuppofe, 
that  the  doctor  was  more  lavifh  in  his  praifes,  than  perhaps 
he  would  otherwiie  have  been,  merely  on  account  of  their 
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agreement  in  politicks.  There  were  many  who  attempted 
to  write  elegies  upon  him ;  and  feveral  performances  of  this 
kind  in  Latin  and  Englifh  are  prefixed  to  the  edition  of  his 
works.  Thefe  coniiir,  of  poems,  characters,  orations, 
epifii  .:•!-,  &c.  and  were  printed  in  8vo,  in  the  year  1677, 
with  his  effigy  before  them. 

CLUVERIUS  (PniLiPPUs)  a  celebrated  geographer, 
was  born  of  an  ancient  and  noble  family  at  Dantzick  in 
the  year  1580.  He  was  educated  by  his  father  with  a  great 
4eal  of  care,  and  fl-nt  to  Leyden  to  ftudy  the  civil  Lav/. 
But  Cluvcr  had  no  inclination  at  ail  for  law  ;  his  genius 
led  him  early  to  the  love  of  geography ;  and  therefore  Jofeph 
Scaliger  is  faid  to  have  advifed  him  to  make  that  his  particu- 
lar itudy,  and  not  to  do  violence  to  his  inclinations  any 
longer.  This  advice,  as  we  may  imagine,  was  readily  fol- 
lowed :  upon  which  Cltiver  preientiy  fet  out  for  the  Low 
Countries.,  in  order  to  take  a  careful  furvey  of  them  :  but 
pafHr.g  through  Brabant,  for  the  fake  of  paying  a  viiit  to 
JufLs  Lipfms,  he  h<id  the  misfortune  to  be  robbed,  which 
obliged  him  to  return  immediately  to  Leyden.  In  the  mean 
time  his  father  was  grown  quite  angry  at  him  for  deferring 
the  fludy  of  the  law,  and  rtfufed  to  furnim  him  with  mo- 
ney ;  which  drove  Cluver  to  bear  arms,  as  he  afterwards  did 
two  years  in  Hungary  and  Bohemia.  It  happened  at  that  time, 
that  the  baron  of  Popei,  who  was  his  friend,  was  arrefted 
by  an  order  from  the  emperor ;  and  thinking  hlmfelf 
extremely  ill  uied,  he  drew  up  a  kind  of  manifefto  by  way 
pf  apology,  which  he  lent  to  Ciuver  to  tranflate  into  Latin. 
Tnis  Cluver  did  for  him,  and  <:u;.  ed  it  to  be  printed  at 
Leyden;  whkh  in  di'pieafed  the  emperor,  that  he  complain- 
ed by  his  ambaiiador  to  the  ftates,  :-uid  had  Cluvcr  arrefted. 
Cluver  however  was  loon  let  at  liberty  :  upon  which  he  re- 
turned to  his  geographical  ftudies  ;  and  that  nothing  might 
t>e  wanting  to-  perfect  him  in  them,  he  travelled  through  fe- 
veral countries  :  through  England,  France,  Germany,  and 
Italy.  He  was  alfo  a  prodigious  lihguift,  being  able  to  talk 
with  eafe  and  fluency,  as  we  are  told,  no  lefs  than  ten  Ian- 

j  •  - 

guages.     He  died  at  Leyden  in  the  year  1623,  at  the  age  of 
only  forty  three  years, 

Cluver  publimed  in  his  life  time,  De  tribus  rheni  alveris. 
Germania  antiqua.  Sicilia  antiqua.  Italia  antiqua :  and 
Vorftius  publifbed  after  his  death  another  work,  intitled, 
Jntroduclio  in  univerfam  geographiam  tarn  veterem  quam 

But  as  Cellarius  with  reafon  obferved,  there  is 

i 

not 
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not  that  nicety  and  exachiefs  fhewn  by  Cluver  in  this  lafl 
work,  as  there  was  in  his  farmer;  efpecially  in  his  Italia  An- 
tiqua,  and  Siciiia  Antiqua. 

COCKBURN  (CATHERINE)  the  daughter  of  captain 
David  Trotter,  a  Scots  gentleman,  and  fea  commander  in 
the  reign  of  Charles  II.  was  born  in  London,  Au^ufr  16, 

1670.     She. gave  marks  of  a  eenius  for  poetry,  before  fhe 

11  " '      •  "^  * 

had  paned  her  childhood:  and  in  her  i/th  year  produced  a 

"  tragedy  called  Agnes  de  Caftro,  which  was  acred  in  1695. 
This  performance,  and  fome  verfes  addrelFed  to  mr.  Con- 
greve  upon  his  Mourning  bride  in  1697,  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  her  acquaintance  with  that  fine  writer.  In  1698, 
ihe  brought  a  fecond  tragedy  upon  the  itage,  and  in  1701, 
a  third  tragedy  and  a  comedy.  She  alfo  joined  about  the 

r  •  -J,       r  i         i        J  i     v  •  M 

lame  time  with   ieveral  otner  ladies  in  paying  a  tribute  to 
the  memory    of  mr.    Dryden,    who  was   lately    dead  ;    and 
their  poems  were  publifhed  together  under  the  title  of  The 
nine  mufes.     But  poetry  and  dramatick  writing  were  the 
leaft  of  this  lady's  talents :  fhe  had  a  great  and  philofophick 
turn  of  mind,  and  began  to  project  a  defence  of  mr.  Locke's 
EiTay  on  the   human   underftanding,  againft  fome  remarks, 
which  had  been  made  upon  it  at  feveral  times,  by  dr.  Burnet 
of  the  Charter-houre.     This  defence  was   finilhed   as  early 
as  the  beginning  of  December  1701,  when   mrs.  Cockburn 
was  but  twenty  two  years  of  age  j  and  it  was  drawn  up  in 
fo  mafierly  a   way,  and  fo  much  to  the  fatisfacl:ion   of  mr. 
Locke,  that    he   defired  mr.    King,    afterwards    lord    high 
chancellor  of  England,  to  make   her  a  vifit   arid  a   prefent 
of  books.     It  is  remarkable  of  this  lady,  that  though  born 
a   proteitant,  fhe   had  yet,    when  very  young,  an   intimacy 
with  feveral  confiderable   popifh   families,  and   was  feduced 
by  them  into  the  church  of  Rome,  in  which  fhe  continued 
ftedfaft   for  many  years.     But   now  her  mind  was  opened, 
and  her  way  of  thinking  enlarged  ;  and  ihe  grew  weary  of 
that  communion,  which  {he  is  fuppofed  to  have  left  in  about 
1.707.     In  1708,  fhe  was  married  to  mr.  Cockburn,  fon  of 
dr.  Cockburn,  an  eminent  and  learned  divine  of  Scotland  ; 
and  after  her  marriage  entirely  diverted    from    her  fludies 
for  many  years,  by  attending  upon  the  duties  of  a  wife  and 
a  mother.     However  her  zeal  for  mr.  Locke's  character  and 
writings  drew  her  again  into  publick  light,  when  fhe  vin- 
dicated mr.  Locke's  principles,  concerning  the  refurre&ion 
of  fhe  fame  body,  againft  the  injurious  imputation  of  dr. 

Z  4  Hold! worth. 
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Holdfworth.     She  wrote  two  pieces  upon  this  occafion,  the 
latter  of  which  was  not  published  till   after  her  death. 

Her  Remarks  upon  Come  writers  in   the  controversy  con- 
cerning  the  foundation   of  moral  duty  and  moral  obligation 
were  begun  in  1739;  and  finifhed  the  year  following.  They 
continued  in  manufcript   till   1743,  when    they    were  pub- 
liflicd  in  The  works  of  the  learned,  and  infcribcd  with  the 
utmoft  deference  to  Alexander  Pope,  eiq;  by  an  admirer  of 
his   moral   character.     Dr.  Rutherford's  Effay  on  the  nature 
and    obligations  of  virtue,    which   was   publifhed   in   1744, 
foon    engaged    nirs.  Cockburn's  attention,  and  appeared   to 
her   fo   very  exceptionable,  that  fhe  refolved   to  attempt  a 
confutation  of  it.     This  fhe  drew  up  with  great  perfpicuity, 
fpirit,    and  elegance,  and  tranfmitted  her  manufcript  to  mr. 
Warburton,  who  publifhed  it  with   a  preface  of  his  own, 
in  1747*     The  title  of  it  runs   thus  :     Remarks    upon    the 
principles  and   reafonings  of  dr.  Rutherford's  Effay  on    the 
nature  and   obligations  of  virtue,  in  vindication  of  the  con- 
trary principles  and  reafons  enforced  in  the  writings  of  the 
late  dr.  Samuel  Clarke.     Mrs.  Cockburn  died  in    1749,  in 
her  7 1  ft  year,  and  was  interred  at  Long  Horfley  near  her 
hufband,  who  died  a  year  before  her,  with   this  fhort  fen- 
tence  on  their  tomb  ;  Let   their  works    praife  them   in   the 
gates.  Proverbs  xxx.  31.     She  was  indeed  a  moft  uncommon 
lady  ;   no  lefs  celebrated  for  her  beauty  in  her  younger  years, 
than  for  her  genius  and  accomplifhments.     She  was  fmall 
of  ftature,  but  had  a  remarkable   livelinefs  in  her  eye,  and 
delicacy  of  complexion,  which  continued  to  her  death.  The 
collection  of  her   works,  lately   exhibited  to  the  world   in 
two  volumes,  is  fo   inconteftable  a  proof  of  the  fuperiority 
of  her  genius,  as  in   a  manner  fupercedes  all  that  can   be 
faid  of  it.     But  her  abilities  as  a  writer,  and  the  merit  of 
her  performances,    will    not  have    full   juftice   done  them, 
without    duly   attending   to  the    peculiar  circumftances    in 
which  they  were   produced :    her  early  youth,   for  inftance, 
when  fhe  wrote  fome  ;  her  very  advanced  age,  and  ill  ftate 
pf  health,  when  fhe  drew  up  others ;  the  uneafy    fituation 
pf  her  fortune,  during  the  whole  courfe   of  her  life  ;  and 
an   interval   of  near  twenty  years  in  the  vigour  of  it,  fpent 
in  the  cares  of  a  family,  without  the  Jeaft  leifure  for  read- 
ing or  contemplation  ;  after  which,  with  a  mind  fo  long  di- 
verted and   encumbered,  reluming  her  ftudies,  fhe  inftantly 
recovered  its  entire  powers  ;  and  in  the  hours  of  relaxation 
from  her  domeftick    employments,    purfued   to  their  utmoft 
limits  fome  of  the  deeper!  inquiries,  of  which  the  human 

underftandin^ 
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underftanding  is  capable.  The  reader  will  eafily  conceive, 
that  we  have  not  enlarged  too  much  upon  this  lady's  merit, 
by  only  running  over  the  titles  of  her  works  [A]. 

£A]  Contents  of  the  firft  volume,  ons  of  virtue;  in  174.7. 

1.  A     diicourie    concerning     a         t.  Miscellaneous  pieces,  now  firft 
guide  in  controversy:  firft  publifh-  printed.     A  letter  of  advice  to  her 
ed  in  1707,  with  a  preface  by  bi-  ion.      Sunday's  journal.      On  the 
/hop  Bui-net,  ufefulneis    of  fchools  and  univer- 

2.  A  defence  of  mr.  Locke's  Ef-  fities.     On   the    credibility    of  the 
fay  on  the  human   underftanding  ;  historical   parts    of  fcripture.     On 
in  1702.  moral  virtue.    Notes  on  chrillianity 

3.  A   letter   to    dr.  Holdfworth  as  old  as  the  creation.  On  the  in- 
concerning  the  refurre&ion  of  the  fallibility  of  the  church  of  Rome, 
lame  body  ;  in   1726.  Anfwer  to  A  queltion  concerning 

4.  A  vindication  of  mr.  Locke's  the  jurifdi6Hon   of  the  magiftrate 
Chriftian  principles,  from  the  inju-  over  the  life  of  the  iubjecl:.     Re- 
rious    imputations    of    dr.    Holdi-  marks  on  mr.  Seed's  fermon  on  mo- 
worth  :  now  firfl  published.  ral  virtue.     Remarks  upon  an  In- 

5.  Remarks  on  fome  writers  in  quiry  into  the  origin  of  human  ap- 
the  controversy  concerning  the  foun-  petites  and  affections. 

dation  of  moral  obligation,  with  3.  Letters  between  mrs.  Cock- 
fome  thoughts  concerning  neceflary  burn  and  feveral  of  her  friends, 
exiiience  j  the  reality  and  infinity  4.  Letters  between  the  reverend 
of  fpace  j  the  exteniion  and  place  dr.  Sharp,  arch  deacon  of  Northum- 
of  1'pirits  5  and  on  dr.  Watts's  berland,  and  mrs.  Cockburn,  con- 
notion  of  fubftance  5  in  1743.  cerning  the  foundation  of  moral 

Contents  of  the  Second  volume.  virtue. 

i.  Remarks  on  dr.  Rutherford's         5.  Fatal  Friendfhip,  a  tragedy. 
jEilay  on  the  nature   and  obligati-         6.  Poems  on  Several  occafions. 

CODRINGTON  (CHRISTOPHER)  a  brave  foldier 
and  admirable  fcholar,  was  born  at  Barbadoes   in  the   year 
1668,  and  had  part  of  his    education  in   that   iiland.     He 
afterwards  came  over  to  England,  and  was  admitted  a  gen- 
tleman commoner  of  Chrift  church  in  Oxford,  in  July  1685; 
where  having  taken  a  degree   in  arts,  he  was  elected  a  pro- 
bationer fellow  of  All  Souls  college  in  the  year   1689.    He 
became  perfect,  it  is  faid,  not  only  in  logick,  hiftory,  and  Seehlsfurie- 
the  ancient  and  modern  languages,  but  likewife  in   poetry,  ral  fermon 
phyfick,  and   divinity.     Thus   qualified,  he  went  into    the  PLeacJ?ed.  by 

7  .  ,  J  .     .         ,  .     r?n        n  •  J    i-    •  11  W'  Gordon* 

army,  but  without  quitting  his  rellowmip  ;  and  being  a  well  M.  A.reclor 
bred  man  and  accomplished  gentleman,  as  well  as  a  fcholar,  of  St. 
he  foon  recommended  himfelf  to  the  favour  of  kine  Wil-  Jai"es's 

i.  TT  ,         ~   n  °r   c      .  in  Barba- 

Jiam.     rie  was  made   captain   in  the   tint  regiment  or  root  does>  prinN 
guards,    and  feems    to  have    been    inftrumental   in  driving  ed  at  London 
the    French  out    of  the  ifland    of  St.  Chriftopher's,  which  in 
they   had  feized   at  the  breaking  out  of  tlie  war  between 
France  aiid  England  :  but  it  is  -more  certain,  that  he  was 

at 
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at  the  fiege  of  Namur  in  the  year  1695.  Upon  the  con- 
clufion  of  the  peace  of  Ryfwick,  he  was  made  captain -ge- 
neral and  governor  in  chief  of  the  Leeward  Caribbee  iflatids, 
in  which  office  he  met  with  fome  trouble  :  for  in  the  year 
1701,  feveral  articles  were  exhibited  againfl  him  to  the  houfe 
of  commons  in  England,  but  he  was  honourably  acquitted 
from  all  imputations.  In  the  year  1703,  he  was  at  tho  at- 
tack upon  Guadaloupe,  belonging  to  the  .French,  in  which 
he  mewed  great  bravery,  though  that  enterprife  happened  to 
be  unfuccefsful.  Some  time  after  he  feflgned  his  govern- 
ment of  the  Leeward  iflands,  and  led  a  ftudious  and  re- 
tired life.  For  a  few  years  before  his  death,  he  chiefly  ap- 
plied himfelf  to  church -hiftory  and  metaphyficks ;  and  his 
elogift  tells  us,  that  "  if  he  excelled  in  any  thing,  it  was  in 
<c  metaphyfical  learning,  of  which  he  was  perhaps  the  great-- 

C  don  &-c  "  e^  ma^er  *n  t^le  world."  He  died  in  Barbadoes  upon  the 
'  yth  of  April  1701,  and  was  buried  there  the  day  following; 
but  his  body  afterwards  v/as  brought  over  to  England,  and 
interred,  on  the  igth  of  June  1716,  in  the  chapel  of  All 
Souls  college  in  Oxford.  Two  Latin  orations  to  his  me- 
mory were  fpoken  there  by  two  fellows  of  that  college  ; 
the  one  by  Digby  Cotes,  M.  A.  the  univerfity  orator  at  his 
interment,  the  other  the  next  day  by  Edward  Young,  L.L.B. 
at  the  laying  the  foundation  ftone  of  his  library.  Over  his 
grave  a  black  marble  ftone  was  foon  after  laid,  with  no  other 
infcription  on  it  but,  CODRINGTON. 

By  his  laft  will,  he  bequeathed  his  two  plantations  in  Barba- 
does, and  part  of  the  ifland  in  Barbuda,  to  the  fociety  for 
propagating  the  gofpel  in  foreign  parts ;  and  left  a  noble  le- 
gacy to  All  Souls  college,  of  which  he  had  been  fellow. 
This  legacy  confuted  of  his  collection  of  books,  which  were 
valued  at  6cool.  and  1 0,000 1.  to  be  laid  out;  6oool.  in 
building  a  library,  and  4000!.  in  furnifhing  it  with  books. 
He  was  the  author  'of  fome  poems  in  the  JVLufae  Anglicanae, 
printed  at  London  in  the  year  1741  ;  and  of  a  copy  of  verfes, 
infcribed  to  fir  Samuel  Garth  upon  his  excellent  poem,  the 
Difpenfary.  We  will  tranfcribe  fome  of  the  firft  lines,  as 
a  fpecimen  of  his  talent  that  way. 

Afk  me  not,  friend,  what  I  approve  or  blame, 
Perhaps  I  know  not,   why  I  like  or  damn: 
I  can  be  pleafed,  and  I  dare  own  I  am. 

I  read  thee  over  with  a  lover's  eye  ; 

Thou  haft  no  faults,  or  I  no  faults  can  fpy  5 

Thou  art  all  beauty,  or  all  blindnefs  I, 

Criticks 
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Criticks  and  ao;ed  beaux  of  fancy  chafte, 
Who  ne'er  had  fire,  or  elfe  whofe  fire  is  pafr, 
Mtift  judge  by  rules,  what  they  want  force  to  tafte. 

I  would  a  poet,  like  a  miflrefs,  try, 

Not  by  her  hair,  her  hand,  her  nofe,  her  eye, 

But  by  fome  namelefs  power  to  give  me  joy. 

The  nymph  has  G — n's,  C — 1's,  C — 1's  charms, 

If  with  refiftlefs  fires  my  foul  fhe  warms, 

With  balm  upon  her  lips,  and  raptures  in  her  arms. 

Such  i's  thy  eenius,  and  fuch  art  is  thine, 

Some  fecret  magick  works  in  every  line.  &c.  &c. 

COKE    (Sir  EDWARD)    lord  chief  juftice  of  England, 
and  one  of  the  moil  eminent  lawyers  this  kingdom  has  pro- 
duced, was  descended  from  an  ancient  family  in  Norfolk, 
and  born  at  Mileham  in  that  county  in  the  year   1549.     His 
father   was   Robert   Coke,    efq;    of  Mileham ;    his    mother 
Winifred,  daughter  and  coheirefs  of  William  Knightley,  of 
Margrave  Knightley  in  Norfolk.     At  ten  years   of  age,  heNorfo{k's 
was  fent  to  a  free  fchool  at  Norwich ;  and  from  thence  re-  f^  ^J~ 
moved  to  Trinity  college  in  Cambridge.     He  remained  in  Fuller's 
the  univcTiity  about  four  years,    and  went  from  thence  to  worthies  in 
Clifford's  inn  in  London  ;  and  the  year  after,  was  entered Norfolk* 
a  fludent  of  the  Inner  Temple.     We  are  told,  that  the  firft 
proof  he  gave  of  the  quicknefs  of  his  penetration  and  the 
folidity  of  his  judgment  was  his  ftating  the  cook's  cafe  of 
the  Temple,  which  it  feems  had  puzzled  the  whole  houfe, 
fo  clearly  and  exactly,  that  it  was  taken  notice  of  and  ad- 
mired by  the  bench.     It  is  not  at  all  improbable,  that  this  Lloyd,  p, 
might   promote  his    being  early  called  to  the  bar,    as  he  820. 
was   at  the  end  of  fix  years,  which,   in  thofe  ftrift   times 
was  held  very  extraordinary.     He  himfelf  has  informed  us, 
that  the  firft  caufe,    he  moved  in  the  King's  bench,  was 
in  Trinity  term   1578;  when  he  was  council  for  mr.  Ed- 
ward Denny,  vicar  of  Northinham  in  the  county  of  Norfolk^ 
in  an  action  of  fcandalum  magnatum  brought  againft  him 
by  Henry  lord  Cromwell.     About  this  time  he  was  appoint-  Coke's  re- 
ed  reader  of  Lyon's  inn,    when  his   learned  lectures  were  Ports'Pa 
much  reforted  to ;  and  fo  continued  for  three  years.    His 
reputation  increafed  fo  faft,   and  with  it  his  practice,  that 
when  he  had  been  at  the  bar  but  a  few  years,  he  thought 
himfelf  in  a  condition  to  pretend  to  a  lady  of  one  of  the 
beft  families,  and  at  the  fame  time  of  the  beft  fortune  in 
the  county  of  Norfolk.     The  lady  was  Bridget,  daughter 

and 
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and  coheirefs  of  John  Pefton,  efq;  whom  he  foon  married, 
Lloyd  and     and  with  whom  he  had  firft  and  laft  30,000!. 
fuller,  &c.        After  this  marriage,  by  which  he  became  allied  to  fomc 
of  the  nobleft  houfes   in  the  kingdom,  preferments  flowed 
in  upon  him   apace.     The  cities  of  Coventry  and  Norwich 
chofe  him   their  recorder  ;  the   county  of  Norfolk  for  one 
of  their  knights  in  parliament ;  and  the  houfe  of  commons 
their   fpeaker,  in  the  35th   year  of  queen  Elizabeth.     The 
queen  likewife   appointed   him  folicitor   general   in  the  year 
I  592,  and  attorney  general  the  year  following.     Some  time 
after  he  loft  his  wife,  by  whom  he  had  ten  children  ;  and 
in    1598?   he  married  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Thomas  lord 
Burleigh,  afterwards  earl  of  Exeter,  and  relic~t  of  fir  William 
Hatton.     As  this  marriage  was  the  fource  of  many  troubles 
to  both  parties,  fo  the  very  celebration   of  it  occafioned   no 
fmall    noife   and  difquiet,    by  an   unfortunate   circumftance 
that  attended   it.     There  had  been  the  fame  year    fo  much 
notice  taken  of  irregular  marriages,  that  archbimop  Whit- 
gift  had  fignified  to  the  bifhops  of  his  province,  to  profe- 
cute  ftrictly  all,  that  fhould  offend   either  in  point  of  time, 
place,  or  form.     Now,  whether  mr.  Coke  looked  upon  hid 
own  or  the  lady's  quality,  and  their  being  married  with  the 
content  of  the  family,  as  fetting  them  above  fuch  reftricrJ- 
ons,  or  whether  he  did  not  confider  at  all  about  it,  certain 
it   is,    that  they  were  married  in  a  private   houfe  without 
either  banns  or  licence  :  upon  which  he  and  his  new  mar- 
ried lady,  the  minifterwho  officiated,  Thomas  lord  Burleigh, 
and  feveral  other  perfons,  were  profecuted  in  the  archbifhop's 
court;  but  upon  their  fubmifiion  by  their  proxies,  abfolved 
from  excommunication  arid  the  penalties    confequent   upon 
it,  becaufe,  fays  the  record,  they  had  offended   not  out  of 
Regift,        contumacy,  but  through  ignorance  of  the  law  in  that  point. 
Whirgift,     The  affair  of  greateft  moment,  in  which  as  attorney  gene- 
p'm'(ol'D  ral  he  had  a  {hare  in  this  reign,  was  the  profecution  of  the 
i°o's.        '  earls  of  Effex  and  Southampton  ;  who  were  brought  to  the 
bar  in  Weftminfter  hall,  before  the  lords  commifftoned  for 
their  trial,    upon  the    i9th   of  February   1600.     After  mr. 
Coke  had  laid  open  the  nature  of  the  treafon,  and  the  many 
obligations  the  earl  of  Effex  was  under  to  the  queen,  he 
is  faid  to  have  clofed  with  thefe  words,  that  "  by  thejuft  judg- 
"  ment  of  God,  he  of  his  earldom  mould  be  Robert  the  laflv 
StateTrials,  "  tnat  °f  a  kingdom  thought  to  be  Robert  the  firft." 
vol.  i.  p.          In  May  1603,  he  was  knighted  by  king  James ;  and  in 
*99-  November  the  fame  year,  he  managed  the  trial  of  the  great 

fir  Walter  Raleigh  at  Winchefter,   whither  the  term  was 
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adjourned  on  account  of  the  plague  being  at  London.  lie 
levelled  himfelf  greatly  in  the  opinion  of  the  world,  by  his 
treatment  of  that  unfortunate  gentleman  ;  for  he  exerted  a 
fury  and  fcurrility  of  language  againft  him  hardly  to  be 
paralleled.  The  refentment  of  the  publick  was  fo  great  upon 
this  occafion,  that,  as  has  been  generally  believed,  Shake- 
fpear,  in  his  comedy  of  the  Twelfth  night,  hints  at  this 
ftrange  behaviour  of  fir  Edward  Coke  at  Raleigh's  trial.  See  Thetf- 
He  was  likewife  reproached  with  this  kind  of  behaviour,  in  bald's 
a  letter  which  fir  Francis  Bacon  wrote  to  him  after  his  own  Shakefpea*' 
fall ;  wherein  we  have  the  following  paiTage.  <c  As  your 
"  pleadings  were  wont  to  infult  our  mifery,  and  inveigh 
*'  literally  againft  the  perfon,  fo  are  you  ftill  carelefs  in 
*c  this  point,  to  praife  and  difgrace  upon  flight  grounds, 
and  that  fuddenly  :  fo  that  your  reproofs  or  commenda- 
tions are  for  the  moft  part  neglected  and  contemned, 
when  the  cenfure  of  a  judge  coming  flow,  but  fure, 
fhould  be  a  brand  to  the  guilty,  and  a  crown  to  the 
virtuous.  You  will  jeft  at  any  man  in  publick,  without 
any  refpecl:  to  the  perfon's  dignity  or  your  own.  This 
difgraces  your  gravity  more,  than  it  can  advance  the 
opinion  of  your  wit ;  and  fo  do  all  actions,  which  we  fee 
you  do  directly  with  a  touch  of  vain-glory.  You  make 
the  laws  too  much  lean  to  your  opinion  ;  whereby  you 
"  fhew  yourfelf  to  be  a  legal  tyrant,"  &c.  On  the  2yth  Caboala,  p, 
of  January  1605-6,  at  the  trial  of  the  gunpowder  confpi-zig.  edit, 
rators,  and  on  the  28th  of  March  following,  at  the  trial  of  l663* 
the  jefuit  Garnet,  he  made  two  very  elaborate  fpeeches, 
which  were  foon  after  publifhed  in  a  book,  intitled,  A  true 
and  perfect  relation  of  the  whole  proceedings  againft  the 
late  moft  barbarous  traitors,  Garnet  a  jefuit,  and  his  con- 
federates, &c.  printed  at  London  in  1606,  quarto.  Cecil, 
earl  of  Salifbury,  obferved,  in  his  fpeech  upon  the  latter 
trial,  "  that  the  evidence  had  been  fo  well  distributed  and 
"  opened  by  the  attorney  general,  that  he  had  never  heard 
*c  fuch  a  mafs  of  matter  better  contracted,  nor  made  more 
"  intelligible  to  the  jury.'*  This  appears  to  have  been 
really  true ;  fo  true,  that  many  efteeni  this  laft  fpeech  efpe- 
cially,  fir  Edward  Coke's  mafter-piece  to  this  day.  • 

It  was  probably  in  reward  for  his  fervice  on  this  occa- 
fion, that  he  was  appointed  lord  chief  juftice  of  the  com- 
mon pleas  5  as  he  was  on  the  27th  of  June  the  fame  year. 
The  motto  he  gave  upon  his  rings,  when  he  was  called  to  the" 
degree  of  ferjeant,  in  order  to  qualify  him  for  this  promo- 
tion, was,  Lex  eft  tutiffinia  caflis ,  that  is,  The  law  is  the 
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fafeft  helmet.  Upon  the  25th  of  October  1613,  he  was 
made  lord  chief  juftice  of  the  king's  bench ;  and,  on  the 
4th  of  November,  was  fworn  of  his  majefty's  privy  coun- 
cil. In  the  year  1615,  the  king  deliberating  upon  the 
choice  of  a  lord  chancellor,  when  that  poft  ihould  become 
vacant  by  the  death  or  refignation  of  Egerton  lord  Ellef- 
mere,  fir  Francis  Bacon  wrote  to  his  majefly  a  letter  upon 
that  fubje6t,  wherein  he  has  the  following  paflage,  relating 
to  the  lord  chief  juftice.  '*  If  you  take  my  lord  Coke,  this 
<e  will  follow.  Firft,  your  majefty  {hall  put  an  over-ruling 
u  nature  into  an  over-ruling  place,  which  may  breed  an  ex- 
46  treme.  Next,  you  fhall  blunt  his  induftries  in  matter  of 
"  finances,  which  feemeth  to  aim  at  another  place.  And,  laftly, 
"  popular  men  are  no  fure  mounters  for  your  majefty's 

Cabbala,  p.  "  faddle."     The  difputes  and  animofities  between  thefe  two 

*9«  great  men  are  well  known.     They  feem,  as  a  certain  wri- 

ter obferves,  to  have  been  perfonal ;  and  they  lafted  to  the 
end  of  their  lives.  Coke  was  jealous  of  Bacon's  reputation 
in  many  parts  of  knowledge ;  by  whom  again  he  was  envied 
for  the  high  reputation,  he  had  acquired  in  one  :  each  aim- 
ing to  be  admired  particularly  in  that,  in  which  the  other 
excelled.  Coke  was  the  greateft  lawyer  of  his  time,  but 
could  be  nothing  more.  If  Bacon  was  not  fo,  we  can 
afcribe  it  only  to  his  aiming  at  a  more  exalted  character: 
not  being  able,  or  at  leaft  not  willing,  to  confine  the  uni- 
verfality  of  his  genius  within  one-  interior  province  of  learn- 

Mallet's  life  ing.     But  to  go  on  with  fir  Edward  Coke. 

of  Bacon.  The  firft  difcovery  of  fir  Thomas  Overbury's  murder  in 
the  tower  now  broke  out,  at  the  diftance  of  two  years  after 
the  facl  happened  :  for  Overbury  died  on  the  ibth  of  Sep- 
tember 1613,  and  the  judicial  proceedings  againft  his  mur- 
derers did  not  commence  till  about  September  1615.  In 
this  affair  fir  Edward  acled  with  great  vigour,  and,  as  fome 
think,  in  a  manner  highly  to  be  commended ;  yet  his  ene-^ 
mies,  who  were  numerous,  and  had  formed  a  defign  td 
humble  his  pride  and  infclence,  took  occafum  from 
fome  circumftances  to  reprefent  him  in  a  bad  light 
both  to  the  king  and  to  the  people.  Many  circumftances 
concurred  at  this  time  to  haftcri  his  fall.  He  was  led  to 
oppofe  king  James,  in  a  difpute  relating  to  his  power  of 
granting  commendams ;  and  king  James  did  not  like  to 
have  his  prerogative  difputed,  even  in  cafes  where  it  might 
well  be  queftioned.  He  had  a  contefl  with  the  lord  chan- 
cellor Egerton;  in  which  it  is  univenaiiy  allowed,  thai  he 
was  much  to  be  blamed.  Sir  Edward,  as  a  certain  hifto- 
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rian  informs  us,  had  heard  and  determined  a  cafe  at  com-  Hiftory  of 
mon  law;  after  which  it  was  reported,  that  there  had  been  £ 
juggling.     The  defendant,  it  feems,    had  prevailed  among  the^life  'and 
the   plaintiff's  principal  witnefs  not  to  attend,  or  to  give  reign  of  king 
any  evidence  in  the  caufe,    provided  he  could  be  excuied.  JamesJ*&c« 
One  of  the  defendant's  agents   undertakes  to  excufe  him  ;  wiifbn^fr 
and  carrying  the  man  to  a  tavern,  called  for  a  gallon   of 
fack  in  a  veffel,    and  bid  him  drink.     As  foon  as    he   had 
laid  his  lips  to  the  flaggon,  the  defendant's  agent  quitted 
the  room.    Wh-jn  this   witnefs  was   called,  the  court  was 
informH    that  he  was  unable    to  come  ;  to   prove  which, 
thr?  **as  produced,  who  depcfed,  "  that  he  left  him 

6*  in  fuch  a  condition,  that  if  he  continued  in  it  but  a  quar- 
m  hour,  he  was  a  dead  man."  For  want  of  this 
per  .  xrJmony  the  caufe  was  loft,  and  a  verdict  given  for 
th-  d  :>ndant.  The  plaintiffs  finding  themfelves  injured, 
carried  the  bufinefs  into  chancery  for  relief;  but  the  de- 
fendants, havinp-  had  judgment  at  common  law.  refufed  to 

J          *— » 

obey  the  orck-rs  of  ihat  court.  Upon  this,  the  lord  chan- 
cellor commits  the 01  to  prifon  for  contempt  of  the  court : 
they  petition  againit  him  in  the  ftar  chamber  :  the  lord 
chief  juilice  C-^ke  joins  with  them,  foments  the  difference, 
and  threatens  chc  lo;d  chancellor  with  a  prasmunire.  The 
chancellor  makes  the  king  acquainted  with  the  bufmefs, 
who.  r.fter  consulting  fir  Francis  Bacon,  then  his  attorney 
and  iume  other  lawyers  upon  the  affair,  juftified  the  lord  Wilfon,  p. 
chancellor,  and  gave  a  proper  rebuke  to  Coke.  94>  95- 

Ro<;er  Coke  gives  us  a  different  account  of  the  occafion 
of  the  chief  juftice's  being  in  difgracej  and  informs  us,  that 
he  \vv.s  one  of  the  firft,  who  felt  the  effects  of  the  power  of 
the  rifing  favourite,  fir  George  Villiers,  afterwards  duke  of 
Buckingham.    The  author  of  the  notes  on  Wilfon's  Life  of  Deteftion  of 
king  James,  publimed  in  the  fecond  volume  of  Kennet's  Com- the  court 
plete  hiftory  of  England,  tells  us,  "  that  fir  Edward  loft  the  ™ndgl^£ 
"  king's  favour,  and  feme  time  after  his  place,  for  letting  vol.  j.p'q?, 
<c  fall  fome  v/ords  upon  one   of  the  trials,  importing  his 
"  fufpicion,     that    Overbury   had    been    poifoned     to    pre- 
cc  vent  the  difcovery  of  another  crime  of  trie  fame  nature, 
"  committed  upon  one  of  the  higheft  rank,  whom  he  term- 
cc  ed  a  fweet  prince;  which  was  taken  to  be  meant  of  prince 
"  Henry/'     Whatever   were    the    caufes    of   his   difgraces  p.  689. 
which  it  is  probable  were  many  jointly  concurring,  he  was 
brought  upon  his  knees  before  the  council  at  Whitehall,  up- 
on the  26th  of  June  1616  ;  and  offences  were  charged  upon 
hjim  by  Yelverton,  the  folicitor  general,  implying,  amongft 

other 
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other  things,  <c  fpeeches  of  high  contempt  uttered  iii  the  fea* 

"  of  juftice,  and  uncomely  and  undutiful  carriage   in   the 

Peck's  Defi-  «  prefence  of  his  majefty,  the  privy  council,  and  judges."  On 

ofcata  CiT  t^ie  20t"k  °*~  June  following^  he  prefented  himfelf  again  at 
the  council  table  upon  his  knees,  when  fecretary  Winwood 
informed  him,  that  report  had  been  made  to  his  majefty  of 
what  had  patted  there  before,  together  with  the  anfwer  that 
he  had  given,  and  that  too  in  the  moft  favourable  manner  ; 
that  his  majefty  was  no  ways  fatisfied  with  refpect  to  any 
of  the  heads  ;  but  that  notwithftanding,  as  well  out  of  his 
own  clemency,  as  in  regard  to  the  former  fervices  of  his 
lordfhip,  the  king  was  pleafed  not  to  deal  heavily  with  him  : 
and  therefore  had  decreed,  r.  That  he  be  fequeftred  from 
the  council  table,  until  his  majefty 's  pleafure  be  furthei- 
known.  2.  That  he  forbear  to  ride  his  fummer  circuit  as 
juftice  of  affize.  3.  That  during  this  vacation,  while  he 
had  time  to  live  privately  and  difpofe  himfelf  at  home,  he 
take  into  his  confideration  and  review  his  books  of  reports  ; 
wherein,  as  his  majefty  is  informed,  be  many  extravagant 
and  exorbitant  opinions  fet  down  and  publifhed  for  pofitive 
and  good  law.  And  if  in  reviewing  and  reading  thereof,  he 
find  any  thing  fit  to  be  altered  or  amended,  the  correction  is 
left  to  his  difcretion.  Among  other  things,  the  king  was 
not  well  pleafed  with  the  title  of  thofe  books,  wherein  he 
ftiled  himfelf  lord  chief  juftice  of  England  ;  whereas  he 
could  challenge  no  more,  but  lord  chief  juftice  of  the  king's 
bench.  And  having  corrected  what  in  his  difcretion  he 
found  meet,  in  thefe  reports,  his  majefty 's  pleafure  was,  he 
fhould  bring  the  fame  privately  to  himfelf,  that  he  might  con- 
fider  thereof,  as  in  his  princely  judgment  {hould  be  found 
expedient.  Hereunto  mr.  fecretary  advifed  him  to  conform 
himfelf  in  all  duty  and  obedience,  as  he  ought;  whereby  he 
might  hope^  that  his  majefty  in  time  would  receive  him  again 

Peck,  ibid,  to  his  gracious  and  princely  favour.  To  this  the  lord  chief 
juftice  made  anfwer,  that  he  did  in  all  humility  proftrate 
himfelf  to  his  majefty 's  good  pleafure  ;  that  he  acknowledged 
that  decree  to  be  juft,  and  proceeded  rather  from  his  maje- 
fty's  exceeding  mercy  than  his  juftice  ;  gave  humble  thanks 
to  their  lordfhips  for  their  favours  and  goodnefs  towards  him; 
and  hoped  that  his  behaviour  for  the  future  would  be  fuch, 
as  would  deferve  their  lordfhip's  favours,  From  which  an- 
fwer of  fir  Edward's  we  may  learn,  that  he  was,  as  fuch  men 
always  are,  as  dejected  and  fawning  in  adverfity,  as  he  was 
infolent  and  overbearing  in  profperity ;  the  fame  meanncls 

and 
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and    poornefs   of  fpirit  influencing   his  behaviour   In   both 
conditions. 

Upon  the  third  of  October,  he  was  called  before  the  chan- 
cellor,  and  forbid  Weftminfter-hall ;  and  alfo  ordered-to  an- 
fwer   feveral  exceptions  againft  his  reports.     In  the  begin- 
ning of  November,  the  king  removed  him  from  the  office  of 
lord  chief  juftice.  Upon  his  difgrace,  fir  Francis  Bacon  wrote 
him  an  admonitory  letter,  in  which  he  remonftrates  to  him 
feveral   errors  in  his   former  behaviour  and   conduct.     We 
have  made  a  citation  from  this  letter  already  ;  we  will  here 
give  the  remaining  fubftance  of  it :  for  though  perhaps   it 
was   not  very  generous  in  Bacon  to  write  fuch  a  letter  at 
fuch  a  feafon,  even  to  a  profefied  adverfary,  yet  it  will  ferve 
our  purpofe  well   enough,  in  illuftrating  the  character  and 
manners  of  Coke.     In  this  letter   then,  he  advifed  fir  Ed- 
ward to    be   humbled  for  this  vjfitation  ;  and   obferves  that 
"  affliction  only  levels  the  molehills  of  pride  in  us,  ploughs  up 
"  the  heart,  and  makes  it  fit  for  wifdom  to  fow  her  feed, 
"  and    grace  to  bring  forth   her  increafe."     He  afterwards 
points  out  to  him  fome  errors  in  his  conduct.   "  In  difcourfe, 
fays  he,  you  delight  to  fpeak  too  much,  not  to  hear  other 
men.     This,  fome  fay,  becomes  a  pleader,  not  a  judge. 
For  by  this  fometimes  your  affections  are  entangled  with 
a  love  of  your  own  arguments,  though  they  be  the  weak- 
er ;  and  with   rejecting  of  thole,  which,  when  your  af- 
fections were  fettled,  your  own  judgment  would  allow  for 
ftrongeft.     Thus,  while  you  fpeak  in  your  element,  the 
law,  no  man  ordinarily  equals  you;  but  when  you  wan- 
der, as  you  often  delight  to  do,  you  then  wander  indeed, 
and  never  give  fuch  fatisfaclion,  as  the  curious  time  re- 
ic  quires.     This  is  not  cauied  by  any  natural  defect,    but 
"  firil  for  want  of   election;    when    you,    having  a    large 
"  arid  fruitful   mind,  fhoidd   not   fo   much  labour  what  to 
u  fpeak,   as  to  find  what  to  leave  unfpoken.     Rich  foils  are 
li  often   to  be  weeded*     Secondly,  you  cioy  your  auditory. 
cc   When  you  would  be  obferved,  fpeech  mull  be  either  fweet 
c*  or   fhort.     Thirdly,  you  converfe  with  books,  not  men, 
*'  and  books  Specially  humane;  and  have  no  excellent  choice 
cc  with  men,  who  are  the  beft  books.     For  a  man  of  ac~ 
<c  troii-' and  employment  you  feldom  converfe  with,  and  then 
"  but  with   underlings;  not  freely,  but  as   a  fchoolmafter, 
"  ever    to   teach,  never  to  learn.     But    if  fometimes    you 
c<  v/ould   in  your  familiar  difcourfe  hear  others,  and  make 
lt  election  of  fuch  as  know  what  they  fpeak,  you  fliould  know 
ot  thofe  tales,  which  you  tell,  to  be  but  ordinary  ; 
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"  and  many  other  things,  which  you  delight  to  repeat  and 
*c  ferve  in  for  novelties,  to  be  but  flale.     As  in  your  plead- 
cc  ings  you  were  wont  to  infult  even   mifcry,  and  inveigh 
"  bitterly  againft  the  perfon  ;  fo  are  you  Hill  carelefs  in  this 
^  point,  &c.     Your  too  much  love  of  the  world  is  too  much 
<c  feen,  when  having  the  living  of  10000  pound,  you  relieve 
™c  few  or  none.     The  hand  that  hath  taken  fo  much,  can. 
"  it   give  fo  little  ?    herein  you    fhew  no   bowels  of  coin- 
"  pafiion,  as  if  you  thought  all  too  little  for  yourfelf,  or  that 
"  God  had  given  you   all  that  you  have,  only  to  that  end 
"  you  mould  flill  gather  more,  and  never  be  fatisfied,  but 
"  try  how  much  you  could  gather,  to  account  for  all  at  the 
*c  great  and  general  audit-day.     We  defire  you   to   amend 
"  this,  and  let  your  poor  tenants  in  Norfolk  find  fome  com  - 
"  fort,  where  nothing  of  your  eftate  is  fpent  towards  their  re- 
c<  lief,  but  all  brought  up  hither  to  the  impoverishing  your 
"  country."     He  then   tells  him,   "  that    in   the   cafe    of 
4C  Overbury  he  ufed  too  many  delays,  till  the   delinquents 
"  hands  were  Icofe,  and  his  own  bound  ;  and  that  he  was 
too  open  in  his  proceedings,  and  fo  taught  them  how  to 
defend  themfelves.     But  that,    continues  he,    which  we 
"  commend  you  for,  are  thofe  excellent  parts  of  nature  and 
"  knowledge  in  the  law,  which   you    are  endued   withal. 
"  But  thefe  are  only  good  in  their  good  ufe.     Wherefore 
"  we  thank  you  heartily  for  {landing  Hourly  in  the  com- 
cc  monwealth's  behalf;    hoping,  it  proceedeth   not  from   a 
"  difpofition  to  oppofe  greatnefs,  as  your  enemies  fay,  but 
"  to  do  juflice,  and  deliver  truth  indifferently  without  re- 
Cabbala,  p.  "  fpecl:  of  perfons." 

Low  as  fir  Edward  was  fallen,  he  was  afterwards  reftored 
to  credit  and  favour  ;  the  mil  flep  to  which  was,  his  pro- 
pofmg  a  match  between  the  earl  of  Buckingham's  elder  bro- 
ther, fir  John  Villiers,  and  his  younger  daughter  by  the  lady 
Hatton  :  for  he  knew  no  other  way  of  gaining  that  favour- 
ite. This  however  occaiioned  a  prodigious  difpute  and 
quarrel  between  fir  Edward,  and  his  wife  lady  Hatton  * 
who,  relenting  her  hufband's  attempt  to  difpofe  of  her 
daughter  without  afking  her  leave,  carried  away  the  young 
lady,  and  lodged  her  at  fir  Edmund  Withipole's  houfe  near 
Oatlands.  Upon  this,  iir  Edward  wrote  immediately  to  the 
carl  of  Buckingham,  to  procure  a  warrant  from  the  privy 
council  to  reitore  his  daughter  to  him  ;  but  before  he  re- 
ceived an  anfwer,  difcovering  \\-hcrc  fhe  was,  he  went  with- 
hb  fons,  and  took  her  by  force,  which  occafioned  lady  Hat- 
ton  to  complain  in  her  turn-  to  the  privy  council.  Much 
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fufion  followed  ;  and  this  private  match  became  at  length 
an  affair  of  irate.  The  differences  were  at  length  made 
up,  in  appearance  at  leaf}.,  on  the  15th  of  September  1617.; 
fir  Edward  was  reirored  to  favour^  and  reinitiated  in  his  place 
as  privy  counfellor ;  and  on  Michaelmas  day  following,  fir* 
John  Villiers  was  married  to  mrs.  Frances  Coke  at  Hampton 
court,  with  all  the  fplendour  imaginable.  This  wedding  how- 
ever coft  fir  Edward  dear.  For  befides  10000  pound  pa-id 
in  money  at  two  payments,  he  and  his  fon  fir  Robert  did^ 
upon  the  fecond  of  November^  purfuant  to  articles  and  di- 
reilions  to  the  lords  of  the  council,  allure  to  fir  John  Villi- 
ers a  rent  charge  of  2CCO  marks  per  annum,  during  fir  Ed- 
ward's life  j  and  of  900  pound  a  year,  during  the  lady  Hat- 
ton's  life,  if  me  furvived  her  hufband  ;  and  after  both  their 
deaths,  the  manour  of  Stoke  in  Buckingharnfhire  of  the  va- 
lue of  900  pound  per  annum,  to  fir  John  Villiers  and  his 
lady,  aiid  to  the  heirs  of  her  body.  The  fame  were  fettled 
by  good  conveyances  carefully  draxvn  upon  the  2/th  of  Ja- 
nuary 1617,  and  certified  to  his  majefty  under  the  hands  of 
two  ferjeants  and  the  attorney  general.  All  this  time  the 
quarrel  fubniled  between  him  and  his  wife  ladyHatton ;  and 
many  letters  are  ftill  extant,  which  mew  a  great  deal  of  heat 
and  refentment  in  both  parties.  At  the  time  of  the  mar-* 
riage,  lady  Hatton  was  confined  at  the  complaint  of  her 
hufband,  For  fmce  her  marriage  with  fir  Edward  Coke,  me 
had  purchafed  the  ifland  and  caftle  of  Purbeck,  and  feveral 
other  eftates  in  different  counties;  which  made  her  greatly  in- 
dependent of  her  hufband.  However  their  reconciliation 
was  afterwards  efTecr.ed,  but  not  till  July  1621,  and  then  by 
no  iefs  a  mediator  than  the  kins;. 

tj 

A  parliament  was  fumrhonedj  and  met  on  the  2Cth  of  Ja- 
nuary 1620-1  ;  and  on  the  fixth  of  February,  there  was  a: 
great  debate  in  the  houfe  of  commons  upon  feveral  points  of 
importance,  fuch  as  liberty  of  fpeech,  the  ihcreafe  of  popery, 
and  other  grievances.  Sir  Edward  Coke  was  a  member, 
snd  his  age,  experience,  and  dignity  $  gave  him  great  weight 
there  :  but  it  very  foon  appeared,  that  he  refolved  to  act  a 
different  part  from  wliat  the  court,  and  more  eipecially  the 

•at    favourite    Buckingham,     expected.       He    fpoke   very 
warmly  ;  and  alfo  took  occafion  to  fhew,  that  proclamations 
•   ;ainft  the  tenor  of  acls  of  parliament  were  void  :  for  which 
he   is   highly  commended   by  Camden.     The  hoi:fcs  being  Annal.  Jac. 
adjourned  by  the  king's  command  on  the  4th  of  June,  nit'tp- 
in   November  ;    and  fell   into  o-reat  heats   about   the 

V_J 

iJ  iii  of  fir  Edwin  Sands,  foon  after  their   adjourn- 
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ment,  which  had  fuch  unfortunate  confequences,  that  tnfc 
commons  protefted,  upon  the  l8th  of  December,  againft  the 
invafion  of  their  privileges.  The  king  prorogued  the  parlia- 
ment upon  the  2 lit ;  and  on  the  2yth,  fir  Edward  Coke  was 
committed  to  the  Tower,  his  chambers  in  the  Temple  broke 
open,  and  his  papers  delivered  to  fir  Robert  Cotton  and 
mr.  Willbn  to  examine.  On  the  6th  of  January  1621-2, 
the  parliament  was  diflblved :  and  the  fame  day  fir  Edward 
Coke  was  charged  before  the  council  with  having  concealed 

^5  *-*  ,*• 

fome  true  examinations,  in  the  great  caufe  of  the  earl  of  So- 
merfet,  and  obtruding  falfe  ones ;  neverthelefs,  he  was  foon 
after  releafed,  but  not  without  receiving  fome  very  high 
marks  of  the  king's  refenlmcnt :  for  he  was  a  fecond  time 
turned  out  of  the  privy  council,  the  king  giving  him  this 
character^  that  "  he  was  the  fitteft  inftrument  for  a  tyrant, 
"  that  ever  was  in  England."  And  yet,  fays  Wilfon,  in 
the  houfe  he  called  the  king's  prerogative  an  overgrown 
Wilfon,  &c.  monfter. 

P.  191.  Towards  the  clofe  of  the  year  1623,  he  was  nominated 

with  feveral  others,  to  whom  large  powers  were  given,  to  go 
over  to  Ireland ;  which  nomination,  though  accompanied 
with  high  expreflions  of  kindnefs  and  confidence,  was  made 
with  no"  other  view,  but  to  get  him  out  of  the  way,  for  fear 
he  fhould  be  troublefome  :  but  he  did  not  go.  tie  remained 
firm  in  his  opinions,  nor  does  it  appear  that  he  ever  fought 
to  be  reconciled  to  the  court ;  fo  that  he  was  abfolutely  out 
of  favour  at  the  death  of  king  James. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  next  reign,  when  k  was  found 
Kennef  s  neceflkry  to  call  a  fecond  parliament,  he  was  pricked  fof 
compi.  hift.  ftieriff  of  the  county  of  Buckingham  in  the  year  1625,  to  pre-* 
of  England,  vent  his  being  chofe.  He  laboured  all  he  could  to  avoid  it, 
Voi.  in.  p.  but  jn  vajn  ."f0  tjlat  he  was  obliged  to  ferve  the  office,  and 

to  attend  the  judges  at  the  aflizes,  where  he  had  often  prcfided 
as  lord  chief  juftice.  This  did  not  hinder  his  being  elected 
knight  of  the  Hi  ire  for  the  county  of  Bucks,  in  the  parliament 
of  1628,  in  which  he  tliftin£ui.;hed  himfelf  more  than  any 

*  O  -1 

uiaii  in  the:  houfe  of  commons,  fpoke  warmly  for  the  redreffi 

of  £\-'n  v.irices,  argued  boldly  in  defence  of  the  liberty  of  the 

i.''.-u.ci,  and  ftrenuotifly  lupportcd  the  privileges  of  the  houfe 

of  coninioiis.     It  was  he  that  propofed  and  framed  the  peti- 

Rnfh.v^-.h'si  tion   of  rights;   and  on  the  5th  of  June   1628,-  he  made  a 

colieaions,   jp;.eci-l9  in  which  he  named  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  as  the 

5&5,l&6.'      caufc   of  all   our  miftries,   though  T.,ord  Clarendon   tells   usj 

lie   had  before  hlafphemoufly.ftiled   him    the   iiiviour   of  the 

Hifi.  of  re- naiioii  i  bur  this  wu.s  perfectly confiftent  with  the  character 
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the  man  ;  who  could  flatter  or  abufe,  jufr.  as  his  mterefr.  or 
his  paffion  directed.     Nor  is  there  any  reafon  to  conclude, 
that  all   this  opposition   in  fir  Edward  to  the  arbitrary  inea- 
iures  of  the  court  flowed  from  any  principles  of  patriotifm, 
for  he  was  too  great  a  tyrant  in  his  nature  to  be  capable  of 
any   fuch,    but    from   a  difpofition    to   oppofe  greatnefs,  as 
lord    Bacon   told  him,  from  a  dcfire   to   diftrefs  thole,  who  H,ft.  of  re- 
had  done  ib  much  to  humble  him.      After  the  diUblution  of  bei!-  b-  ». 
this  parliament,     which  happened  on   the    28th   of  March 
1628-9,  he  retired  to  his   houfe  at  Stoke  Fogey's  in  Buck- 
inghammire,  where  he  fpent  the  remainder  of  his  days  in  re- 
tirement 3  and  there,   upon  the  3d  of  September   1634,  he 
breathed  his  laft  in  the  86th  year  of  his  age,  expiring  with 
thefe   words   in    his   mouth,  as  his  monument   informs   us, 
"  Thy  kingdom  come,  thy  will  be  done."     While   he   lay 
upon  his  death  bed,  fir  Francis  Windebank,  by  an  order  of 
council,  came  to  fearch  for  feditious  and  dangerous  papers  ;  Roger 
by  virtue  whereof  he  took  his  Commentary  upon  Littleton,  Coke's  de- 
and   the  hiftory  of  his  life  before  it,  written  with  his  own  t*}aion> 
hand,  his  Commentary  upon   magna  charta,  &c.  the  Pleas 
of  the  crown,  and  the   Jurifdicliion  of  courts,  his   eleventh 
and  twelfth  Reports  in  manufcript,  and  fifty  one  other  ma- 
nufcripts,  with  the  laft  will  of  fir  Edward,  wherein  he  had 
been  for  fever  al  years  making  proviiion  for  his  younger  grand- 
children.    The  books  and  papers  were  kept  till  feven  years 
after,  when  one  of  fir  Edward's  fons  in  1  64  1  moved  the  houfe 
of  commons,  that  the  books  and  papers  taken  by  fir  Francis 
Windebank  might  be  delivered  to  fir  Robert  Coke,  heir  of 
fir  Edward,  which  the  king  was  pleafed  to  grant.     Such  of 
them  as  could  be  found  were  accordingly  delivered  up,  but 
fir  Edward's  will  was  never  heard  of  more. 

Sir  Edward  Coke  was  in  his  perfon  well  proportioned,  and 
his  features  regular.  He  was  neat,  but  not  nice,  in  his 
drefs;  and  he  is  reported  to  have  faid,  "  that  the  cleannefs  of 
"  a  man's  cloaths  ought  to  put  him  in  mind  of  keeping  all 
"  clean  within."  He  had  great  quicknefs  of  parts,  deep 
penetration,  a  faithful  memory,  and  a  folid  judgment.  He 
was  wont  to  fay,  that  "  matter  lay  in  a  little  room  \'  and 
in  his  pleadings  he  was  concife,  though  in  fet  fpecches  and 
in  his  writings  too  diffufe.  He  was  certainly  a  great  mafter 
of  his  profeflion,  as  even  his  enemies  allow  ;  had  ftudied  it 
regularly,  and  was  perfectly  acquainted  with  every  thing  re- 
lating to  it.  Hence  he  gained  ib  high  an  efteem  in  Welt-. 
ijiinfter-hall,  and  came  to  enjoy  fo  large  a  mare  in  the  fa- 
vour of  the  great  lord  Burleigh.  He  valued  himfelf,  and 
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indeed  not  without  reafon;  upon  this,  that  he  obtained  all 
his  preferments  without  employing  either  prayers  or  pence  j 
and  that  he  became  the  queen's  iolicitor,  fpeaker  of  the 
houfe  of  commons,  attorney  general,  chief  juftice  of  both 
benches,  high  {reward  of  Cambridge,  and  a  member  of  the 
privy  council,  without  either  begging  or  bribing.  As  he  de- 
rived his  fortune,  his  credit,  ana  his  greatnefs  from  the  law, 
fo  he  loved  it  to  a  degree  of  intemperance.  He  committed 
everything  to  writing  with  an  indiiftry  beyond  example,  and, 
as  we  fhall  relate  juft  now,  publifhed  a  great  deal.  lie  met 
with  many  changes  of  fortune  ;  was  fometirnes  in  power, 
and  fometirnes  in  difgrace.  He  was  however  fo  excellent  at 
making  the  beft  of  a  difgrar?,  that  king  James  ufed  to  com- 
L'ovd,  p.  Parc  him  to  a  cat,  who  always  fell  upon  her  legs.  He  was 
823,  -?n  occafion  a  frir.nd  to  hurch  and  to  the  clergy  :  and 

thus,  when  he  had  left  bir»  publidk  employments,  and  a  great 
peer  was   inclined  to •  queftion   the  rights  of  the  church  of 
Norwich  he  h:    ;     •  ;  it,  by  telling  him  plainly,  that  "  if  he 
"  proceeded^  he  would  put  on  his  cap  and  gown  again,  and 
ibid.  p.       "  follow   the   caufe   through   Weftminfter    hall."     He   had 
C25'  many  benefices  in   his  own  patronage,  which  he  is   faid  to 

have  given    freely  to   m.-n  of  merit ;  declaring  in  his   law 
language,  that  "  he  v/ould  have   law  L/ir.gs  pals  by  livery 
Ibid.  p.  822."  and  feifm,  and  not  by  bargain  and  iale." 

"We  will  now  conclude  thefe  memoi,.,  ot  fir  Edward  Coke 
with  an  account  of  his  writings.  "  His  learned  and  labo- 
tc  rious  works  on  the  laws,  fays  r.  certain  author,  will  be  a-  - 
"  mired  by  judicious  poiterity,  whiie  fame  ha'-;  a  trumpet 
Fuller's  "  left  her,  or  any  breath  to  blow  therein.3'  This  is  in- 
worthies,  p.  dilputably  a  jufr  character  of  his  writing  in  general:  the 
particulars  of  which  are  as  follow.  About  the  ycnr  1600, 
were  publifhed  in  folio,  the  iirft  part  of  the  Reports  of  fir 
Edward  Coke,  k;V;.  her  rnajefiy's  attorney  general,  of  divers 
refolutions  and  judgircnts  given  with  great  deliberation  by 
by  the  reverend  judges  and  fages  of  the  law,  of  cafes  and 
matters. in  law,  which  were  never  refolved  or  adjudged  before; 
und  the  reafon s  and  caufes  of  the  laid  refolutions  and  jucge- 
iTjvnts during  the  moil  "happy  reign  of  the  moft  illuftrious  and 
renowned  queen  Elizabeth,  the  fountain  of  all  juftice  and 
the  life  of  the  law.  The  fecond,  third,  and  fo  onto  the 
•venth  part  of  the  Reports  were  all  publilhed  by  himfeif  in 
the  reign  of  king  James  I.  The  twelfth  part  of  his  reports 
hath  a  certificate  printed  before  it,  dated  February  2,  1655, 
and  fubfcribed  E.  Bulftrod  •  fignifying,  that  he  conceives  it  . 
tv  be  the  genuine  work  of  fir  Edward  Coke.  The  title  of 
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the  thirteenth  part  is,  Sele6t  cafes  in  law,  reported  by  fir 
Edward  Coke  ;  and  thefe  are  afTerted  to  be  his  in  a  preface, 
figned  with  the  initial  letters  J.  G.  In  the  year  1614,  there 
v/as  publimed,  A  fpeech  and  charge  at  Norwich  allizes, 
intended  to  pafs  for  fir  Edward  Coke's ;  but  he  clearly  dif- 
claims  it,  in  the  preface  to  the  feventh  part  of  his  reports. 
He  did  indeed  make  a  fpeech  at  that  time,  and  in  fome  mea- 
iure  to  this  purpofe  ;  but  thefe  notes  of  it  were  gathered  and 
publifhed  without  his  knowledge  in  a  very  incorrect  and 
miferable  manner,  and  publimed  with  a  defign  to  prejudice 
and  expofe  him.  In  the  year  1614,  was  publifhed  in  folio,  - 
A  book  of  entries,  containing  perfect  and  approved  prece- 
dents of  courts,  declarations,  informations,  plaints,  indict- 
ments, bars,  duplications,  rejoinders,  pleadings,  procefles, 
continuances,  elToigns,  ifFues,  defaults,  departure  in  defpight 
of  the  court,  demurrers,  tryals,  judgments,  executions,  and 
all  other  matters  and  proceedings,  in  effect,  concerning 
the  practick  part  of  the  laws  of  England,  in  actions  real, 
perfonal,  mixt,  and  in  appeals :  being  very  neceiiary  to  be 
known,  and  of  excellent  ufe  for  the  modern  practice  of 
the  law,  many  of  them  containing  matters  in  law,  and 
points  of  great  learning ;  collected  and  publimed  for  the 
common  good  and  benefit  of  all  the  ftudious  and  learned 
profeffors  of  the  laws  of  England. 

We  come  now  to  fpeak  of  his  InfKtutes,  which  are  divided 
into  four   parts.     The  firft  is  the  tranflation  and  comment 
upon  the  tenures  of  fir  Thomas  Littleton,  one  of  the  judges 
of  the  common  pleas,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.     It  was 
publimed  in  fir  Edward  Coke's  life-time,  in  the  year  16285 
but  that  edition  was  very  incorrecl:.     There  was  a  fccpnd 
publimed  in  1629,  faid  to  be  revifed  by  the  author,  and  in 
which  this  work  is  much  amended  ;  yet  feveral  miftakes  re- 
mained even  in  that.     The  fecond  part  of  the  InfHtutes  gives 
us  magna  charta,  and  feveral  other  felect  flatutes  in  the  lan- 
guages, in  which   they  were   firft  enacted,  and  much  more 
correct  than  they  were  to  be  had  any  where  elfe.     He  adds 
to  thefe   a  contrived  commentary  full  of  excellent  learning, 
wherein  he  {hews  how  the  common  lav/  flood  before  thofe 
ilatutes  were  made,  how  far  they  are  introductory  of  new 
laws,  and  how  far  declaratory  of  the  old  j  what   were  the 
caufes  of  making  them,  to  what  ends  they  were  made,  and 
in  what  degree,  at  the  time  of  his  writing,  they  were  either 
altered  or  repealed.     The  third  part  of  the  Inflitutes  con- 
tains   the    criminal  law  or   pleas  of    the  crown :    where, 
among  other  things,  he  ihews^  in  regard  to  pardons  and  re- 
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ftitutions,  how  far  the  king  may  proceed  by  his  prerogative* 
and  where  the  affillance  of  parliament  is  neceflary.  The 
fourth  part  of  the  Inilitur.es  comprehends  the  jurifdiction  of 
all  the  courts  in  this  kingdom,  from  the  high  court  of  par- 
liament down  to  the  court-baron.  This  part  not  being  pub- 
lifhed  till  after  his  deceafe,  there  are  many  inaccuracies  and 
fome  greater  faults  in  it,  which  were  animadverted  upon  and 
amended  in  a  book  written  by  William  Prynne,  efq;  and 
published  at  London  in  1660. 

We  have  befides  of  fir  Edward  Coke's  writing,  i.  A  trea- 
tife  of  bail  and  mainprize,  printed  in  1637  111410.  2.  Reading 
on  the  ilate  of  fines  27  Ed.  I.  French  in  1662,  410.  3  Com- 
plete copyholder,  in  1640,  4to.  There  was  added  in  ano- 
ther edition  of  this  book  in  1650,  4to  Calthorpe's  reading 
between  a  lord  of  a  manour  and  a  copyholder  his  tenant, 
&c.  And  in  the  editions  in  I2mo,  1668  and  1673,  there  is 
a  fuppleihent. 

-'COKE  (Sir  JOHN)  a  fecretary  of  (late  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  I.  had  his  education  in  the  univerfity  of  Cambridge, 
where  he  acquired  a  cflnfiderable  ftock  of  Latin  learning: 
for  Greek,  in  thofe  days,  as  well  as  in  thefe,  was  not  at- 
tempted by  every  body.  He  led  the  life  of  a  country  gentle- 
man, till  he  was  fifty  years  of  age  ;  when,  upon  feme  re- 
putation he  had  for  induftry  and  application  to  bufinefs,  he 
was  called  to  a  painful  employment  in  the  office  of  the  navy, 
which  he  is  faid  to  have  difcharged  very  well.  Afterwards 
he  was  made  mailer  of  the  requefts,  and  then  fecretary  of  ftate, 
which  he  held  till  he  was  near  fbiirfcore  years  of  age  ;  and 
was  then  turned  out  by  the  contrivance  of  the  marquis  of 
Hamilton,  to  make  room  for  fir  Harry  Vane,  who  fucceeded 
him.  He  was,  as  lord  Clarendon  defcribes  him,  cc  a  man 
*c  rather  unadorned  with  any  parts  of  vigour  and  quick- 
tc  nefs,  and  unendued  with  anv  notable  virtues,  than  no- 
torious for  any  weaknefs  or  defecl:  of  understanding,  or 
trahfported  with  any  vitious  inclinations,  appetite  to  money 
only  excepted.  His  cardinal  perfection  was  induftry,  and 
**  his  'moil  eminent  infirmity  covetoufnefs.  His  long  ex- 
tc  perience  had  informed  him  well  of  the  ftate  and  affairs  of 
*'  England:  but  of  foreign  tranfadlions,  or  the  common  in- 
ic  tereil  of  chrifli an  princes,  he  was  entirely  imdifcerning 
Clarendon's  u  and  ignorant.'* 

COLBERT  (JoHN  BAPTIST)  marquis  of  Segnelai,  one 
of  the  greateft  ftatefmen  that  France  ever  had.,  was  born  at 

Paris 
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Paris  upon  the  31  ft  of  Auguft  in  the  year  1619;  and  dc- 
icended  from  a  family,  that  lived  at  Rheims  in  Champaignes 
no  ways  confiderable  for  its  fplendor  and  antiquity.  His 
grandfather  is  faid  to  have  been  a  wine-merchant,  and  his 
father  at  firft  followed  the  fame  occupation ;  but  afterwards 
traded  in  cloth.,  and  at  laft  in  filk.  Our  Colbert  was  in- 
ftru&ed  in  the  arts  of  merchandize ;  and  afterwards  became 
clerk  to  a  notary.  In  the  year  1648,  his  relation  John  Bap- 
tift  Colbert,  lord  of  S.  Pouange,  preferred  him  to  the  fervice 
of  Michael  Le  Tellier,  fecretary  of  ftate,  whole  fiftcr  he  had 
married  ;  and  here  he  difcovered  fuch  diligence,  and  exa&nefs 

•« 

in  executing  all  the  commifTions  that  were  entrufted  to  hii 
care,  that  he  quickly  grew  diftinguifhed.  One  day  his  ma~ 
fter  fent  him  to  cardinal  Mazarine,  who  was  then  at  Sedan, 
with  a  letter  written  by  the  queen  mother  ;  and  ordered  him 
to  bring  it  back,  after  that  minifter  had  feen  it.  Colbert 
carried  the  letter,  and  would  not  return  without  it,  though 
the  cardinal  treated  him  roughly,  ufed  feveral  arts  to  de- 
ceive him,  and  obliged  him  to  wait  for  it  feveral  days.  Some 
time  after  the  cardinal,  returning  to  court,  and  wanting  one 
to  write  his  agenda  or  memorandums,  defired  Le  Tellier  to 

O 

furnifh  him  with  a  fit  perfon  for  that  employment :  and 
Colbert  being  prefented  to  him,  the  cardinal  had  fome  re- 
membrance of  him,  and  defired  to  know  where  he  had  feen 
him.  Colbert  was  afraid  of  putting  him  in  mind  of  Sedan, 
left  the  remembrance  of  his  importunacy,  in  demanding  the 
queen's  letter,  fhould  renew  the  cardinal's  anger.  But  his 
eminency  was  fo  far  from  hating  him  for  his  faithfulnefs  to 
his  late  mafter,  that  he  received  him  on  condition,  that  he 
fhould  ferve  him  with  the  like  zeal  and  fidelity. 

Colbert  applied  himfelf  wholly  to  the  advancement  of  his 
mafter's  interefts,  and  gave  him  fo  many  marks  of  his  dili- 
gence and  ikill,  that  afterwards  he  made  him  his  intendant. 
He  accommodated  himfelf  fo  dextroufly  to  the  inclinations 
of  that  minifter  5  by  retrenching  his  fuperfluous  expences, 
that  he  was  entrufted  with  the  management  of  that  gainful 
trade  of  felling  benefices  and  governments.  It  was  by  Colbert's 
counfel,  that  the  cardinal  obliged  the  governors  of  frontier 
places,  to  maintain  their  garrilbns  with  the  contributions 
they  exacted ;  with  which  advice  his  eminency  was  extremely 
plealed.  He  was  fent  to  Rome,  to  negotiate  the  reconciliation 
of  cardinal  de  Rets,  for  which  the  pope  had  fhewed  fome 
concern  j  and  to  perfuade  his  holinefs  to  confent  to  the  dif- 
incamerating  of  Caftro,  according  to  the  treaty  concluded 
with  his  predeceflbr  Urban  VIII,  Upon  the  whole,  cardinal 

Mazarine 
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Mazarine  had  To  high  an  opinion  of  Colbert's  abilities,  ana 
withal  fu ch  a  regard  for  his  faithful  fervices,  that  at  his 
death,  which  happened  in  the  year  1 66 1,  he  earneftly  re-» 
commended  him  to  Lewis  XIV.  as  the  proper  •  rfpn  to 

regulate  the  finances,  which  at  that  time  (rood  in  much 
jieL'd  of  reformation.  Lewis  accepted  the  recommendation* 
and  made  Colbert  intendant  of  the  finance.;.  He  app! 
himfelf  to  their  regulation,  and  fucceeded  :  though  it  pro- 
cured him  many  enemies,  and  ibme  affront.  France  5^  ,  - 
obliged  to  this  minifter,  for  eftablifliing  at  that  time  her  trade 

o  •*  o 

with  the  Eaft  and  Weft  Indies  :  a  great  defign,  and  from 
which  fne  has  reaped  innumerable  advantages. 

In  the  year  1664,  Colbert  became  iuperintendant  of  the 
buildings  j  and  from  that  time  applied  himfelf  "ib  earncllly  to 
the  enlarging  and  adorning  of  the  royal  edifices,  that  they  are 
•at  prefent  fo  many  mailerpieces  of  architecture :  witncfs  the 
palace  of  the  Fuiiliries,  the  Louvre,  St.  Germain,  Fontain- 
bleau,  and  Chombord.  As  for  Verfailles,  it  may  be  laid, 
that  he  raifed  it  from  the  ground.  It  was  formerly  a  dog- 
kennel,  where  Lewis  XIII.  kept  his  hunting  furniture :  it  is 
jiow  a  palace  fit  for  the  grcateft  monarch.  But  royal  palaces 
were  not  Colbert's  only  care :  he  formed  feveral  defigns  for 
increasing  the  beauty  and  conveniency  of  the  capital  city ; 
and  he  did  it  with  great  magnificence  and  grandeur.  The 
pubiick  was  obliged  to  this  fame  minifter,  for  the  eftablifh- 
rnent  of  the  academy  for  painting  and  fculpture  in  the  year 
1 664..  The  king's  painters  and  fculptors,  with  other  fkilful 
profdibrs  of  thole  arts,  being  profecuted  at  law  by  the  mafter- 
painters  at  Paris,  joined  together ;  and  began  to  form  a  fo- 
ciety,  under  the  name  of  the  royal  academy  for  fculpture  and 
painting.  Their  defign  was  to  keep  pubiick  exercifes,  for 
the  fake  of  improving  thofe  fine  arts,  and  advancing  them 
to  the  highefl  decree  of  perfection.  They  put  themfelves 
under  the  protection  of  cardinal  Mazarine,  and  chofe  chan- 
cellor Sequier  for  their  vice-protector  j  and  after  Maza- 
rine's death,  chole  Sequier  for  their  protector,  and  made 
Colbert  their  vice- protector.  It  was  at  his  follicitation,  that 
they  were  Anally  eftablimed  by  a  patent,  containing  new 
privileges,  in  the  year  1664.  Colbert,  being  made  protector 
utter  the  death  of  Sequier,  thought  fit,  that  an  hiftoriographer 
ihould  be  appointed,  whofe  bufmefs  it  fhould  be  to  collect 
all  curious  and  ufcful  obier  vat  ions,  that  fhould  be  made  at 
their  conferences.  This  was  accordingly  done;  and  his 
jTurjefty  was  pleafed  to  fettle  on  him  a  falary.of  three  him* 
»!:cd  livres.  To  Colbert  aifo  the  lovers  of  naval  knowledge 

are 
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are  oblige J,  for  the  erection  of  the  academy  of  fciences  :  for 

the  making  of  which  the  more  ufeful,  he  caufed  to  be  erected, 

in  the  year  1667,  the  royal  obfervatory  at  Paris,  which  was 

lirit   inhabited    by  the   celebrated  aftronomer  Calfini.     But 

thefe  are  not  the  only  obligations  France  has  to  that  minifter : 

to  him  all  the 'advantages  fhe  receives  by  the  union 

of  the   two  feas  ;    a  prodigious  work,  begun  in   1666,  and 

:ci  ;;i  1680.     Colbert  was  alfo  very  intent  upon  matters 

a  more  private  nature,  fuch  as  regarded  the  order,  decency, 

and  weil-beifigr  of   fociety.     He    undertook   to  reform    the 

* — '  •• 

courts  of  juftice,  and  to  put  a  Hop  to  the  ufurpation  of  noble 
titles ;  which,  it  feems,  was  then  very  common  in  France. 
In  the  former  of  thofe  attempts  he  failed,  in  the  latter  he  fuc- 
ceeded. 

In  the  year  1669,  he  was  made  fecretary  of  flate,  and  en- 
trufred  with  the  management  of  affairs  relating  to  the  fea  : 
and  his  performances  in  this  province  were  anfwerable  to  the 
confidence  his  majefty  repofed  in  him.  He  fuppreffed  feveral 
offices,  which  were  chargeable,  but  ufelefs  :  and  in  the  mean 
time,  perceiving  the  king's  zeal  for  the  extirpation  of  herefy, 
he  ihut  up  the  chamber,  inftituted  by  the  edicts  of  Paris  and 
Roan.  He  propoled  feveral  new  regulations  concerning 
criminal  courts ;  and  was  extremely  fevere  with  the  parlia- 
ment of  Tholoufe,  for  obilructing  the  meafures  he  took  to 
carry  the  fame  into  execution.  His  main  defign  in  reform- 
ing the  tedious  methods  of  proceeding  at  law,  was  to  give 
the  people  more  •leifure  to  apply  themfclves  to  trading  t  for 
the  advancement  of  which  he  procured  an  edict,  to  erect  a 
general  infurance-oifice  at  Paris,  for  merchants,  &c.  In  the 
year  1672,  he  was  made  minifter  of  ftate  :  for  how  bufied  fo- 
ever  he  was  in  the  regulation  of  publick  affairs,  yet  he  never 
neglected  his  own  or  his  family's  intereftand  grandeur,  or  mif- 
fed any  opportunity  of  advancing  either.  He  had  been  mar- 
ried many  years,  had  fons  and  daughters  grown  up ;  all  of 
which,  as  occafion  ferved,  he  took  care  to  marry  to  great 
perfons.  For  though  he  had  no  reafon  to  doubt  of  his  mailer's 
favour,  yet  he  wifely  fecured  his  fortune  by  powerful  alli- 
ances. However  bufmefs  was  certainly  Colbert's  natural 
turn  ;  and  he  not  only  loved  it,  but  was  very  impatient  to  be 
interrupted  in  it,  as  the  following  anecdote  may  ferve  to  fhew. 
A  lady  of  great  quality  was  one  day  urging  him,  when  he 
was  in  the  height  of  his  power,  to  do  her  fome  piece  offer- 
vice  ;  and  perceiving  him  inattentive  and  inflexible,  threw 
herfelf  at  his  feet,  in  the  prefence  of  above  an  hundred  per- 
fons, crying,  "  I  beg  your  greatnefs,  in  the  name  of  God, 

"  to 
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"  to  grant  me  this  favour."    Upon  which,  Colbert,  kneeling 

down  over   againft  her,  replied,    in  the  fame  mournful  tone, 

Vie  dejeantc  j  coniure  you,  madam,  in  the  name  of  God,  not  to   dif- 

Bapt.  Col-  ,     J       „' 

bert,coiogn,     turbme. 

.'1695.  This  great  minifter  died  of  the  ftone,  upon  the  6th  of 

September  1683,  in  the  65th  year  of  his  age  :  leaving  behind 
him  fix  ions,  and  three  daughters.  He  was  of  a  middle 
Mature,  rather  lean  than  fat.  His  hair  was  black,  and  fo  thin, 
that  he  was  obliged  to  begin  very  ibon  to  make  ufe  of  a  cap. 
His  mien  was  low  and  dejected,  his  air  gloomy,  and  his  af- 
pe&  ftern.  He  flept  little,  and  was  very  fober.  Though 
naturally  four  and  morofe,  he  knew  how  to  aft  the  lover ; 
and  he  had  miftreffcs.  He  was  of  a  flow  conception,  but 
fpoke  judicioufly  of  every  thing,  after  he  had  once  compre- 
hended it.  He  undcrftood  bufmefs  perfectly  well,  and  he 
purfued  it  with  unwearied  application.  Thus  he  filled  the 
moft  important  places  with  high  reputation  and  credit ;  and 
his  influence  diffufed  itfelf  through  every  part  of  the  govern- 
fnent.  He  reftored  the  finances,  the  navy,  the  commerce : 
and  he  erected  thofe  various  works  of  art,  which  have  ever 
fmcc  been  monuments  of  his  tafte  and  magnificence.  He  was 
a -lover  of  learning;,  though  he  never  applied  to  it  himfelf; 
and  therefore  conferred  donations  and  penfions  upon  fcholars 
in  other  countries,  while  he  eftablifhed  and  protected  acade- 
mies in  his  own,  He  invited  into  France  painters,  ftatua- 
ries,  mathematicians,  arid  artifts  of  all  kinds,  who  were  any 
ways  eminent :  thus  giving  new  life  to  the  fciences,  and 
making  them  flourim,  as  they  did,  exceedingly.  Upon  the 
whole,  he  was  a  wife,  active,  generous-fpirited  minifter  ; 
ever  attentive  to  the  interefts  of  his  mailer,  the  happinefs  of 
the  people,  the  progrefs  of  arts  and  manufactures,  and  in 
fhort,  to  every  thing,  that  could  advance  the  credit  and  inte- 
reft  of  his  country.  He  was  a  pattern  for  all  minifters  of 
ftate  ;  and  every  nation  may  wifh  themfelves  Hefted  with  a 
Colbert. 

COLE  (WILLIAM)  was  the  fon  of  a  clergyman,  and 
born  at  Adderbury  in  Oxfordfhire  about  the  year  1626.  After 
he  had  been  well  inftructed  in  grammar  learning  and  the 
clafficks,  he  was  entered,  in  1642,  of  Merton  college  in  the 
univerfity  of  Oxford „  In  the  latter  end  of  1650,  he  took  a 
degree  in  arts  ;  after  which  he  left  the  univerfity,  and  retired 
to  Putney  near  London  ;  where  he  lived  feveral  years,  and 
became  the  moft  famous  iimpler  or  bqtanift  of  his  time.  In 
the  year  1656,  he  publifhed  at  London^  The  art  of  fimpling, 

or 
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An  introduction  to  the  knowledge  of  gathering  plants^ 
wherein  the  definitions,  divifions,  places,  defcriptions,  and 
the  like,  are  compendioufly  difcourfed  of;  with  which  was 
alfo  printed  Perfpicillum  microcofmologicum,  or  A  pro- 
fpective  for  the  difcovery  of  the  leiler  world,  wherein  man  is  a 
compendium,  &Ci  and  in  1657,  he  publifhed  Adam  in  Eden, 
or  Nature's  paradife  :  wherein  is  contained  the  hiftory  of 
plants,  herbs,  flowers,  with  their  feveral  original  names* 
At  length,  upon  the  reftoration  of  king  Charles  II.  in  i66o.» 
he  was  made  fecretary  to  dr.  Duppa,  bifhop  of  Winchefter: 
in  whofe  fervice  he  died  in  1662,  being  no  more  than  thirty 
fix  or  thirty  feven  years  of  age. 

COLES  (ELISHA)  author  of  a  well-known  dictionary, 
Was  born   in  North  am  ptonfh  ire  about   the  year  1640;  and  Wcod't 
towards  the  end  of  the  year  1658,  was  entered  of  Magdalene  Athense 
college  in  Oxford.     He  left  it  without  taking  a  degree  -,  and  °XOR* 
going  to  London,  taught  Latin  there  to  young  people,  and 
Englifh  to  foreigners,  about  the  year  1663.     Afterwards  he 
became  one  of  the  ufhers  of  Merchant -Taylors  fchool ;  but 
being  there  guilty  of  a  very  great  fault,  which  is  not  any 
where  exprefsly  mentioned,  he  was  forced  to  withdraw  into 
Ireland,  from  whence  he  never  returned.     He  was  a  curi- 
ous and  critical   perfon    in  the  Englifh  and  Latin  tongues, 
did  much   good    in  his   profeflion,  and  wrote  feveral  ufeful 
and  neceflary  books    for  the  inftruction    of  beginners ;    the 
titles  of  which  are  thefe.    I.  The  complete  Englifh  fchcol-* 
mafter,    printed    at    London    in    1674.      II.   The    neweft, 
plaineft,  and  fhorteft  fhort-hand,  the  fame  year.  III.  Nolens 
volens :  or,  you  mall  make  Latin  whether  you  will  or  no, 
containing  the  plaineft  directions  for  that  purpofe,   in  1675  j 
to  which  is  added,  IV.  The  youth's  viiible  Bible,    being  an 
alphabetical  collection  from  the  whole  Bible  of  fuch  gene- 
ral heads,  as  were  judged  moft  capable  of  hieroglyphicks  ; 
illuftrated    with     twenty    four    copper-plates,    &c.    V.  An 
Englifh  dictionary  explaining  all  the  hard  words  and  terms 
ufed  in  arts   and   fciences ;  with  an  etymological   derivation 
of  fuch  terms   from  their    proper  fountains,    whether   He- 
brew,   Greek,   Latin,  or   French,    or  any   other   language, 
in    1676.      VI.   An     Englifh-Latin,     and    Latin-Englim, 
Dictionary^   containing  all   things    neceflary  for   the    tram- 
latino;  of  either  lanjmao-e   into  the  other.     To  which   end 

O  O          O 

many  things  that  were  erroneous  are  rectified,  many  fu- 
perfluities  retrenched,  and  very  many  defects  fupplied,  ei- 
pecially  in  the  Englifh-Latin  part,  in  1677,  4to.  It  was 
reprinted  in  Svo,  and  has  undergone  more  than  twelve  edi- 
tions. 
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tions.  Mr  Ainfworth,  in  the  preface  to  his  Thefaurus 
linguae  Latinse  compendiarius,  gives  the  following  cha- 
racter of  it ;  and  fays,  that  the  author  hath  indeed  confide- 
rably  enlarged  the  Englim. -Latin  part,  which  containeth 
many  more  Englifh  words  and  phrafes,  than  any  Latin 
dictionary  publiihed  before  his  time.  But  not  a  few  of  thole 
words  are  now  entirely  obfolete,  many  of  them  interpreted 
in  a  wrong  fenfe,  and  worfe  tranflated  into  Latin.  And  the" 
Latin-Englifh  part  is  very  defective,  both  with  regard  to 
the  feveral  fenfes  of  the  Latin  words,  and  the  citation  of  the 
Roman  writers,  proper  to  fix  their  authority.  VII.  The 
moft  natural  and  eafy  method  of  learning  Latin  by  comparing 
it  with  the  Englifh  :  together  with  the  holy  hiftory  of  fcrip- 
ture-war,  or  the  facred  art  military,  in  1677.  VIII.  The1 
harmony  of  the  four  evangelifts  in  a  theatrical  paraphrafe  on 
the  hiftory  of  our  Lord  Jefus  Chrift,  in  1679,  IX.  The  young 
fchoiar's  beft  companion  :  or  Guide  from  the  A  B  C  to  the 
Latin  grammar. 

o 

CO  LET  (Dr.  JOHN)  an  eminent   and  learned  Engliih 
divine,  was  born  in  the  parim  of  St.  Antholin,  London,   in 
the  year  1466,  and  was  the  eldeft  fon  of  fir  Henry  Colet.  knt. 
twice  lord-mayor,  who  had,   befides  him,  one  and    twenty 
children.    In  the  year  14-83,  he  was  fent  to  Magdalene  col- 
Knight's      Jege  in  Oxford,  where  he  fpent  feven  years  in  the  ftudy  of 
i°g     et>logick  and  philofophy,  and  took  his  degrees  in  arts.     He  was 
Wood's       perfectly  acquainted  with  Cicero's  works,  and  no  ftranger  to 
Athenae       Plato  and  Plotinus,  whom  he  read  too;ether,  to  the  end  that 

4T\ 

they  might  illuftrate  each  other's  meaning.  He  was  forced 
however  to  read  them  only  in  their  Latin  tranflations  ;  for 
at  fchool,  he  had  no  opportunity  of  learning  the  Greek 

Knight, &c. tongue,  nor  at  the  univerfity,  when  he  went  thither;  that 
language  being  then  not  only  not  taught,  but  thought  unne- 
ceilkry  and  even  difcouraged,  in  that  feat  of  learning.  Hence 
the  proverb-,  Cave  a  Graecis,  ne  fias  Ksereticus,  that  is* 
"  Beware  of  Greek,  left  you  become  an  heretick ;"  and  it 
is  well  known,  that  when  Linacer,  Grocin,  and  others, 
afterwards  pro  felled  to  teach  the  Greek  language  in  Oxford, 
they  were  oppofed  by  a  fet  of  men,  who  called  thernfelves 
Trojans*  Colet  was  alfo  (killed  extremely  well  in  mathema- 

TVcoJ,  ibid,  ticks  ;  fo  that  having  thus  laid  a  good  foundation  of  learn- 
ing at  home,  lie  went  and  travelled  abroad,  for  farther  im- 
provement 5  firft  to  France,  and  then  to  Italy;  and  feems 
to  have  continued  in  thoire  two  countries  from  the  year 

Knight,  1493  to  1497.1  ^ut  before  liis  departure,  and  indeed  when 
he  was  but  two  years  {landing  in  the  univerfity,  he  was  in- 
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flitutcd  to  the  rectory  of  Denington  in  Suffolk,  to  which  he 
was  prefented  by  a  relation  of  his  mother,  and  which  he 
held  to  the  day  of  his  death.  This  practice  of  taking  livings, 
while  thus  under  age,  has  generally  prevailed  in  the  church 
of  Rome  ;  and  mr.  Colet,  being  then  an  acolythe,  which 
is  one  of  their  feven  orders,  was  qualified  for  it. 

Being  arrived  at  Paris,  he  foon  became  acquainted  with  Knight, 
the  learned  there,  with  the  celebrated  Budseus  in  particular;  P«  20»  2I' 
and  was   afterwards  recommended  to  Erafmus.     In  Italy,  he 
contracted  a  friendfhip  with    feveral   eminent  perfons,  efpe-  ibid. 
cially  with  his  own  countrymen  Grocin,  Linacer,  Lilly,  and  p.  H- 
Latymer  ;  who  were  learning  the  Greek  tongue,  then  but 
little  known  in    England,  under  thofe  great  mafters  Deme- 
trius, Angelus  Politianus,  Hermolus  Barborus,  and  Pompo- 
nius  Sabinus.     He  took  this  opportunity  of  improving  him- 
felf  in  this  language;   and  having  devoted  himfelf  to  divinity, 
he  read,  while  abroad,  the  beft  of  the  ancient  fathers,  par- 
cularly,  Origen,  Cyprian,  Ambrofe,  and  Jerome.  He  looked 
fometimes  alib  into  Scotus  and  Aquinas,  fhidied  the  civil  and 
canon  law,  made  himfelf  acquainted  with   the   hiftory  and 
conftlt1  Vcion  of  church  and  ftate  ;  and  for  the  fake  of  giving 
a  poKlh  to    all    this,  did    not  neglect  to  read  the  Englifh  wcod,  be 
poets,  and  other  authors  of  the  belles   lettres.     During  his 
abfence   from  England,  "  he  was  made  a  prebendary  in  the 
church  of  York,    and  inftalled   by  proxy  upon  the  5th  of 
March  1493-4.    Upon  his  return  in  the  year  1496,  or  1497, 
he  was  ordained  deacon  in  December,  and  prieft  in  July  fol-  Knight, 
lowing.     He    had   indeed,    before   he    entered    into   orders,  p.  29* 
great  temptations   from    his  natural  difpofition,  to  lay  afide 
fhidy,  and  give  himfelf  up  to  gaiety  ;  for  he  was  rather  lux- 
urioufly  inclined  ;  but  he  curbed  his  paffions,  and   after  flay- 
ing a  few  months  with   his  father  and  mother  at  London, 
he  retired  to  Oxford. 

Here  he  read  publick  lectures  on  St.  Paul's  epiftles,  with-  Ib;d» 
out  ftipend  or  reward  j  which,  being  a  new  thing,  drew  ap 
vaft  croud  of  hearers,  who  admired  him  greatly.  And  here 
began  his  memorable  friendship  with  Erafmus,  who  came  to 
Oxford  about  the  end  of  the  year  1497,  which  remained  un- 
fhaken  and  inviolable  to  the  day  of  their  deaths.  He  con- 
tinued thefe  lectures  through  the  years  1497,  r49^  14995 
and  in  the  year  1501,  was  admitted  to  proceed  in  divinity,  or 
to  the  reading  of  the  fentences.  In  the  year  1504,  he  com- 
menced  doctor  in  divinity;  and  in  May  i  ^05,  was  inftftuted 
to  a  prebend  in  St.  Paul's  London.  The  fame  year  and 
month,  he  was  made  dean  of  that  church,  without  the  leuft 
application  of  his  own;  and  being.  railed  to  this  high  fhtion, 
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he  began  to  reform  the  decayed  diicipline  of  his  cathedral, 
He  brought  in  a  new  practice  of  preaching  himfelf  upon 
Sundays  and  great  feftivals,  and  called  to  his  afMance  othes' 
learned  pcrfons,  fuch  as  Grocin  and  Sowle,  whom  he  ap- 
pointed to  read  divinity-lectures.  Thefe  lectures  raifed  in 
the  nation  a  fpirit  of  enquiry  after  the  holy  fcriptures,  which 
had  long  been  laid  afide  for  the  fchool  divinity ;  and  fo  might 
be  faid  to  prepare  a  way  for  the  reformation,  which  fooTx 
after  enfued.  We  cannot  but  think,  that  dean  Colet  was 
in  fome  meafure  inftrumental  towards  it,  though  he  did  -not 
live  to  fee  it  effe&ed  ;  for  he  exprefled  a  great  contempt  of 
, religious  houfes,  expofed  the  abufes  that  prevailed  in  them, 
and  fet  forth  the  danger  of  impofmg  celibacy  on  the  clergy,, 
Kni°ht  This  way  of  thinking  in  the  dean,  together  with  his  free 
p.  6z/  and  publick  manner  of  communicating  his  thoughts,  which 
were  then  looked  upon  as  impious  and  heretical,  made  him 
obnoxious  to  the  hatred  of  the  clergy,  and  expofed  him  to 
a  perfecution  from  the  biihop  of  London  ;  who,  being  a 
rigid  and  bigotted  man,  could  not  bear  to  have  the  corrup- 
tions in  his  church  fpoken  againft,  and  therefore  accufed 
him  to  archbimop  Warham  as  a  dangerous  man,  preferring 
^t  the  fame  time  fome  articles  againft  him.  But  Warham, 
well  knowing  the  worth  and  integrity  of  dean  Colet,  dif- 
mifTed  hiin^  without  giving  him  the  trouble  of  putting  in  any 
formal  anfwer.  The  bifhop  however,  not  fatisfied  with 
that  friiitlefs  attempt,  endeavoured  afterwards  to  ftir  up  the 
king  and  the  whole  court  againft  him ;  nay,  we  are  told  in 
i  epi-  bimop  Latymer's  fermons,  that  he  was  not  only  in  trouble, 
Jodoco  km-  fhould  have  been  burnt,  if  God  had  riot  turned  the 
Vszi  king's  heart  to  the  contrary. 

.  14.  Thefe  troubles  and  precautions  made  the  dean  weary  of 
lib.  15.  the  world,  fo  that  he  began  to  think  of  difpofing  of  hi* 
Edif'/  4c*'  effe&s>  and  of  retiring.  Having  therefore  a  very  plentiful 
4to,  p.  174.  eftate  without  any  near  relations,  for  numerous  as  his  bre- 
thren were,  they  were  all  dead  and  buried,  he  refolved,  in 
the  miclft  of  life  and  health,  to  confecrate  the  whole  property 
of  it  to  fome  {landing  and  perpetual  benefa6Hon.  And  this 
he  performed,  by  founding  St.  Paul's  fchool  in  London,  of 
which  he  appointed  William  Lilly  rlrft  mafter  in  the  year 
1512.  He  ordained,  that  there  fliould  be  in  this  fchool  ar* 
high  matter,  a  furmaftcr,  and  a  chaplain^  who  mould  teach 
gratis  one  hundred  and  fifty  three  children  divided  into  eight 
clafe ;  and  he  endowed  it  with  lands  and  houfes,  amounting 
then  to  one  hundred  and  twenty  two  pound  four  {hillings  and 
fcven  pence  half  penny  per  annum,  of  which  endowment 
he  made  the  company  of  rnacers  truftees.  To  further  bis 
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fcheme  of  retiring,  he  built  a  convenient  and  handfome  houie 
near  Richmond  palace  in  Surry,  to  which  he  intended  to  be- 
take himfelf;  but  death  prevented  him :  for  having  been 
leized  by  the  fweating  ficknefs  twice,  and  relapfing  into  it 
a  third  time,  a  confumption  feized  him,  which  carried  him 
off  on  the  i6th  of  September  1519,  in  the  fifty  third  year 
of  his  age.  He  was  buried  in  St.  Paul's  choir,  with  an  hum- 
ble monument  prepared  for  him  feveral  years  before,  and 
only  infcribed  with  his  bare  name.  Afterwards  a  nobler  was 
erected  in  his  honour  by  the  company  of  mercers,  which 
was  deftroyed,  with  St.  Paul's  cathedral,  in  the  general  con- 
flagration in  1666:  but  the  reprefentation  of  it  is  preferved 
in  fir  William  Dugdale's  hiftory  of  St.  Paul's,  and  in  Knight's 
life  of  the  dean.  On  the  two  fides  of  the  buft  was  this 
infcription.  "  John  Colet,  do&er  of  divinity,  dean  of 
"  Pauls,  and  the  only  founder  of  Pauls-fchool,  departed 
*'  this  life,  anno  1519,  the  fon  of  fir  HenryColet,  knt.  twife 
"  mayor  of  the  cyty  of  London,  and  free  of  the  company 
"  and  miftery  of  mercers."  Lower,  there  were  other  in- 
fcriptions  in  Latin.  About  the  year  1680,  when  the  church 
was  taking  down,  in  order  to  be  rebuilt,  his  leaden  coffin 
was  found  inclofed  in  the  wall,  about  two  foot  and  a  half 
above  the  floor.  At  the  top  of  it  was  a  leaden  plate  fattened, 
whereon  was  engraved  the  dean's  name,  his  dignity,  his 

benefactions,  &c.     Befides    his    dignities    and    preferments  ,„    , 

11  •        i    i  r  i      c          •  MI    rWood,  &c. 

already  mentioned,  he  was  rector  or  the  fraternity  or  gild  or 

Jefus  in  St.  Paul's   church,  for  which  he  procured  new  fta- 
tutes  ;  chaplain  and  preacher  in  ordinary  to  king  Henry  VIII;  Knj.  ^. 
and,  if  Erafmus  is  not  miftaken,  one  of  the  privy  council.  p.  83.' 

He  wrote  feveral  things  ;  and  thofe  which  he  publifhed  £F:ft- 
himfelf,  or  which  have  been  publimed  fince  his  death,  are  as  Jonae' 
follows.  I.  Oratio  habita  a  doftore  Johanne  Colet,  decano 
fan&i  Pauli,  ad  clerum  in  convocation^  anno  1511.  This 
being  hardly  to  be  met  with,  except  in  the  Bodleian  library 
atOxfordj  among  archbifhop  Laud's  manufcripts,  is  reprinted 
by  Knight  in  his  appendix  to  the  life  of  Colet ;  where  alfo 
is  reprinted  an  old  Engiifh  translation  of  it,  fuppofed  to  have 
been  done  by  the  author  himfelf.  II.  Rudimenta  grammati- 
ces  a  Joanne  Ccleto,  decano  ecclefia:  ianc/ti  Pauli  London, 
in  ufum  fcholae  ab  ipfo  inftitutse:  commonly  called  Paul's  ac- 
cidence. London,  1539,  8vo.  III.  The  conftru&ion  of  the 
eight  parts  of  fpeech  intitled,  Abfolutiffimus  de  ofto  oratio- 
nis  pi.rtiurn  conilractione  libellus :  which,  with  fome  alter- 
ations and  great  additions,  makes  up  the  fyntax  in  Lily's 
grammar.  Antwerp,  31530,  8 vo.  IV.  Daily  devotions  :  or  the 
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chriftian's  morning  and  evening  facrifice.     This  is  faid  not 
Knight,  p.   to  be  all  of  his  competition.     V.  Monition  to  a  godly  life. 
197.  note.   Lon(jon.  1534,  1563,  &c.    VI.  Epiftolae  ad  Erafmum.    Ma- 
ny of  them  are  printed  among  Erafmus's  epiftles,  and  fome 
at  the  end  of  Knight's  life  of  Colet.  There  are  ftill  remain- 
ing in  manufcript  feveral  other  pieces  of  the  dean,  of  which 
the  curious  and  inquifitive  reader  may  fee  an  account  in  his 
life  by  Knight.     It   is   probable,  that  he   had  no   intention 
of  publishing   any  thing  himfelf;  for  he  had  an  inaccuracy 
and  incorreclinefs  in  his  way  of  writing,  which  was  likely  to 
expofe  him  to  the  cenfures  of  the  criticks  ;    and    befides, 
was  no  perfect  matter  of  the  Greek  tongue,  without  which 
he  thought  a  man  was  nothing.    The  pieces  above  mention- 
ed were  found  after  his  death  in  a  very  obfcure  corner  of  his 
fl-udy,  as   if  he  had  defigned  they  fhould  lie  buried  in  obli- 
vion j  and  were  written  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  if  intended  to 
Wood,  &c.  be  underftood  by  no  body  but  himfelf.     With  regard  to  fer- 
Knight,  p.  m0ns,  he  wrote  but  few  ;  for  he  generally  preached  without 
notes. 

The  defcriptions,  which  are  given  of  his  perfon  and  cha- 
racter, are  much  to  his  advantage.  He  was  a  tall,  comely, 
graceful,  well  bred  man  ;  and  of  learning  and  piety  uncom- 
mon. In  his  writings  his  ftyle  was  plain  and  unaffected ; 
and  for  rhetorick  he  had  rather  a  contempt,  than  a  want  of 
it.  He  could  not  bear  that  the  ftandard  of  good  writing 
fhould  be  taken  from  the  exacl:  rules  of  grammar ;  which, 
he  often  faid,  was  apt  to  obftru&  a  purity  of  language,  not 
to  be  obtained  but  by  reading  the  beft  authors.  This  con- 
tempt of  grammar,  though  making  him  fometimes  inaccu- 
rate, and  as  we  have  obferved,  laying  him  open  to  the 
criticks,  did  not  hinder  him  from  attaining  a  very  mailerly 
ftile  ;  fo  that  his  preaching,  though  popular  and  adapted  to 
mean  capacities,  was  agreeable  to  men  of  wit  and  learning, 
and  in  particular  was  much  admired  by  the  great  fir  Thomas 
More.  With  regard  to  fome  of  his  notions,  he  was  a  very 
eminent-  forerunner  of  the  reformation  ;  and  he  and  Eral- 
-mus  jointly  promoted  it,  not  only  by  pulling  down  thole 
ftrong  holds  of  ignorance  and  corruption,  the  fcholaftick  di- 
vinity, and  intirely  routing;  both  the  Scotifls,  and  Tho.mifts, 
who  had  divided  the  chriftian  world  between  them,  but  alfo 
by  difcovering  the  fliameful  abufes  of  monasteries,  and  the 
folly  and  danger  of  impofing  celibacy  upon  the  clergy ; 
to  which  places  he  gave  little  or  nothing  while  he  lived, 
and  left  not  a  farthing  to  them  when  he  died.  Colet 
thought  fimple  fornication  in  a  prieft  more  excufable,  than 
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pride  and  avarice  :  and  was  with  no  fort  of  men  more  angry, 
than  with  thofe  bifhops,  who,  inftead  of  ihepherds,  acted  the 
part  of  wolves.  He  thought  none  more  execrable  than  they; 
becaufe,  under  the  pretence  of  devotions,  ceremonies,  bene- 
dicStions,  and  indulgences,  they  recommended  themfelves  to 
the  veneration  of  the  people,  while,  in  their  hearts,  they  were 
Haves  to  filthy  lucre.  He  condemned  auricular  confeflion  : 
and  was  content  to  fay  mafs  only  upon  Sundays  and  great 
feftivals,  or  at  leaf!  upon  a  very  few  days  befides.  He  had 
gathered  up  feveral  authorities  from  the  ancient  fathers 
againft  the  current  tenets  and  cuftoms  of  the  church  ;  and 
though  he  did  not  care  to  fly  in  the  face  of  the  governors., 
yet  he  {hewed  a  particular  kindnefs  and  favour  to  tl.ofe  who 
diiliked  the  way  of  worfnipping  images.  As  to  his  moral 
qualities,  he  was  a  man  of  exemplary  temperance,  and  all 
other  virtues  :  and  fo  he  is  reprefented  by  his  intimate  friend 
Erafmus,  in  an  epiftle,  to  Jodocus  Jonas,  which  we  have  al- 
ready referred  to  more  than  once,  and  where  the  life,  man- 
ners, and  qualifications  of  Colet  are  profeiledly  defcribed. 

COLLIER  (JEREMY)  an  eminent  Englifli  divine,  was 
born  at  Stow  Qui  in  Cambridgeshire,  September  23d  1650. 
His  father  Jeremy  Collier  was  a  divine,  and  considerable 
linguift  j  and  feme  time  mailer  of  the  free  fchool  at  Ipfwich, 
in  the  county  of  Suffolk.  His  grandfather  likewife  was  a 
clergyman  fettled  at  Bradford  in  Yorkshire,  where  he  lived 
in  high  efteem.  He  was  born  at  Yeadon  near  Bradford,  and 
defcended  from  a  gentleman's  family  of  that  name,  feated  at 
Thirfk  in  the  fame  county,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  eighth, 
His  mother  v/as  Elizabeth  Smith  of  Qui  in  Cambridgeshire, 
where  her  family  v/as  poffeiTed  of  a  conliderable  intereft,  and 
related  to  the  Sternes ;  being  by  her  mother  defcended  from 
the  Keys,  or  Cays,  of  Yorklhire  and  Lincolnfhire.  He  was 
educated  under  his  father  at  Ipfwich,  from  whence  he  v/as 
fent  to  Cambridge,  and  admitted  a  poor  fcholar  of  Caius 
college  under  the  tuition  of  mr.  John  Eliys.  His  adrniflion 
bears  date  April  the  loth  1669,  in  the  igih  year  of  his 
age.  He  took  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts  in  1672-3, 
and  that  of  mafirer  of  arts  in  1676,  being  ordained  deacon 
on  September  the  24th  of  the  fame  year  by  dr.  Peter  Gun- 
ning biihop  of  Ely,  and  pried  February  the  24th  1677,  by 
dr.  Henry  Compton  bifiiop  of  London.  Having  entered  into 
priefts  orders,  lie  officiated  for  fome  time  at  the  countefs  dowa- 
ger of  DorfcL's  at  Knowle  in  Kent,  from  whence  he  removed  to 
a  fmall  rec~ioiy  at  Arnptou  near  St.  Edmund's  Bury  in  Suffolk, 
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to  which  he  was  presented  by  James  Calthorpe  efq ;  and  infti- 

tutcd  by  dr.  Anthony  Sparrow  bifhop  of  Norwich,  September 

the  25th  1679.    After  he  had  held  this  benefice  fix  years,  he 

reiigned  it,  and  came  to  London  in  1685,  and  was  fome  little 

time  after  made  lecturer  of  Grays  inn.  But  the  revolution  come- 

Our  account  jngr  on,the  publick  exercife  of  his  function  became  impracticable. 

"Mr.  Collier  however   was    of  too  active   a  fpirit,    to   fit 

taken  horn  .   ~  i       i          r  t_ 

the  General  down  contentedly  and  lay  nothing;  and  therefore  began 
(Jidionary,  the  attack  upon  the  revolution  ;  for  his  pamphlet  is  faid  to 
and,  as  we  jlaye  ^Qen  tke  £rfl.  written  on  tnat  fide  the  qucftion  after  the 

are  there  in  ,~  s-\  ?  «          •  1  •          •      •  i    j      T*U      J    r 

formed,  is  otpnnce  of  Orange  s  arrival,  with  a  piece  mtitled,  1  he  deler- 
mr.  Collier's  tion  difcufled  in  a  letter  to  a  country  gentleman.  London, 
own  drawls  j 688,  ^to>  'Phis  was  written  in  anfwer  to  a  pamphlet  of  dr. 
a  Gilbert  Burnet,  afterwards  bifhop  of  Salifbury,  called  An 
enquiry  into  the  prefent  {late  of  affairs,  &c.  wherein  kin^ 
James  is  treated  as  a  deferter  from  his  crown  ;  and  it  gave 
fuch  offence,  that,  after  the  government  was  fettled,  mr.  Col- 
lier was  feized  and  lent  to  Newgate,  where  he  continued  a 
clofe  priibner  for  fome  months,  but  was  at  length  difcharged 
without  being  brought  to  a  trial.  He  afterwards  published 
the  following  pieces :  A  tranflation  of  the  Qth,  loth,  nth, 
and  1 2th  books  of  Sleidan's  commentaries,  1689,  410. 
Vindicise  juris  regii,  or  remarks  upon  a  paper  intitled,  An 
enquiry  into  the  meafures  of  fubmiffion  to  the  fupreme  au- 
thority, 1689,  4to.  The  author  of  this  enquiry  was  alfo 
dr.  Burnet.  Animadverfiphs'  upon  the  modern  explanation 
of  ii.  Hen.  VII.  cap.  i.  or  a  king  de  fa6lo,  1689,  410.  A 
caution  againft  inconliftency,  or  the  connection  between 
praying  and  fwearing,  in  relation  to  the  civil  powers,  1690, 
4to.  This  difcourfe  is  a  diflualive  from  joining  in  publick 
aflemblies.  A  dialogue  concerning  the  times,  between  Phi- 
lobelgus  and  Sempronius,  1690,  4to.  To  the  right  honour- 
able the  lords,  and  to  the  gentlemen  convened  at  Weftmin- 
iler,  October  1690.  This  is  a  petition  for  an  inquiry  into 
the  birth  of  the  prince  of  Wa!c.«,  and  printed  upon  a  half 
{hect.  Dr.  Sherlock's  cafe  of  allegiance  confidered,  with 
fome  remarks  upon  his  vindication,  1691,  4t<:>.  A  brief  eflay 
concerning  the  independency  of  church  power,  1692,  410. 
The  defign  of  this  eilay  is  to  prove  the  publick  aflemblies 
guilty  of  Ictrifm,  upon  account  of  their  being  held  under 
iuch  biftiops,  as  Iv.ijd  aflumed,  or  owned  fuch  as  had  afiumed, 
the  lees  of  thole,  \vho  were  deprived  for  not  taking  the 
oaths  of  the  new  L'^vernment. 

Thus  did  mr.  Collier,  bv  l\;ch  \vays  and  means  as\ve;.. 
in  his  power,  continue  to  oppofe  witlr  great  vigour. and  j'pi- 
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the  revolution  and  all  its  abettors  :  and  thus  he  became 
obnoxious   to   the   men  in  power,  who   only  waited  for   an 
occafion  to  feize  him.     That  occaiion  at  length  came  ;   for 
information  being  given    to  the  earl   of  Nottingham,  then 
fecretary  of  ftate,  that  mr.  Collier,   with  one  mr.  Newton, 
another  nonjurino;  clergyman,  was  gone   down  to  Romney 
rnarfh,  with  a  view  offending  to,  or  receiving  intelligence  from 
the  other  fide  of  the  water,  meflengers  were  lent  down  to 
apprehend  them.    They  were  brought  to  London,  and  after 
a  fliort  examination   by  the  earl,    committed   to   the  gate- 
hoiife.     This  was  in  the  latter  end  of  the  year  1692.     They 
were  admitted  to  bail,  and  releafed;  but  mr.  Collier  making 
a  fcruple  of  remaining  upon  bail,  becaufe  he  conceived  that 
carried  in  it   an  acknowledgement  of  the  jiirifdicHon  of  the 
court,    in  which  the  bail  was  taken,  and  confcqucntly  ot  the 
power,  from  whence  the  authority  of  the  court  was  derived, 
furrendered  in  the  difcharge  of  his  bail  before  the  lord  chief 
iufiice  Holt,  and  was  committed  to  the  king's  bench  prifon. 
He  was   releafed  again,  at  the   interceflion  of  friends,  in   a 
very  few  days  ;  but  did  not  let  the  affair  drop,  without  attempt- 
ing to   fupport   his  principles  and  juftify  his  conduct.     For 
this  purpofe  he  wrote  the  following  pieces,  of  which  it  is  faid, 
there  were  only  five  copies  printed.     The  cafe  of  giving  bail 
to  a  pretended  authority   examined,  dated   from   the  king's 
bench,  November  23,    1692;  with  a  preface  dated  Decem- 
ber 1692,  and  a  letter  to  fir  John  Holt,  dated  November  30, 
1692  :  and  alfo  a  reply  to  feme  remarks  upon  the  cafe  of  giving 
bail,  &c.  dated  April  1693.     Hs  wrote  foon  after   this,    A 
perfuafive  to  confederation  tendered  to  the  royaliirs,  particu- 
larly thofe  of  the  church  of  England,   1693,   4to.     It  was 
afterwards    reprinted    in  8vo,    together    with  his    vindica- 
tion of  it,  againft  a  piece  intitled,   The  layman's   apology. 
He  wrote  alfo  Remarks  upon  the  London  gazette,  relating 
to  the  Streiehts  fleet,  and  the  battle  of  Landcn  in  Flanders. 

C 

1693,  4-to. 

We  hear  no  more  of  mr.  Collier,  till  the  year  1696  ;  and 
then  we  find  him  acting  a  very  extraordinary  part,  in  regard 
to  fir  John  Friend  and  "fir  William  Perkins,  who  were  con- 
victed of  being  concerned  in  the  affafiination  plot.  The  fact 
was  this  :  mr.  Collier,  with  mr.  Cook  and  mr.  Snatt,  two 
clergymen  of  his  own  way  of  thinking,  attended  thofe  un- 
happy perfons,  at  the  place  of  their  execution,  upon  the  3d  ot 
April  ;  where  mr.  Collier  folemnly  abfolved  the  former,  as 
mr.Cook  did  the  latter,  and  all  three  joined  in  the  impofition^^,  hifh 
of  hands  upon  them  both.  This,  as  might  well  be  expe£ted,  0  ,.  v 
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made  a  very  great  noifc,  and  was  looked  upon  as   an  high 
infult  on  the  civil  and  ecclcfialtiral  government ;  for  which 
reafon   there  was  a  declaration,  figned   by  the  two  archbi- 
fhops  and  twelve  of  their  fuffragans,  in  which  they  fignified 
their  abhorrence  of  this  fcandalous  and  irregular,  this  fchif- 
niatical  and  feditious  proceeding.     But  eccleiiaftical  ce~nfure 
was  not  all  they  underwent :  they  were  profecuted  aifo  in  the 
fecular  courts,  as  enemies    to  the   government.     In  confe- 
quence  of  this,  mr,  Cook  and  mr,  Snatt  were  committed  to 
Newgate,  but  afterwards  releafed  without  being  brought  to  a 
trial ;  but  mr.  Collier  having  ftill  his  old  fcruple  about  put- 
ting in  bail,  and  abfconding,  was  outlawed,  and  fo  continu- 
ed to  the  time  of  his  death.    He  did  not  fail  however  to  have 
recourie  to  his  pen,  as  ufual,  in  order  to  juflify  hi^s  conduct 
upon  this  occafion  ;    and    therefore  publifhed  A  defence   of 
the  abfolution  given  to  fir  William  Perkins   at  the  place  of 
execution  j  with  a  farther  vindication  thereof,  occafioned  by 
a  paper,  intitled  A  declaration  of  the  fcnfe  of  the  archbiihops 
and  bifhops,  &c.  the  firir  dated  April  9,  1696,  the  other  April 
21,  1696,  to  which  is  added,  A  poftfcript  in  relation  to  a  paper 
called  An  anfv/er  to  his  defence,  &c.  dated  April  25.  Alfo  A 
reply  to  the  abfolution  cf  a  penitent  according  to  the  di.e6t!ons 
of  the  church  of  England,  &c.  dated  May  20,  1696:  and  An 
anfwer  to' the  animadverfioris  on  two  pamphlets  lately  pub- 
lifhcd  by  mr.  Collier,  &c.  dated  July  i,    1696,  4to. 

When  this  affair  was  over,  mr.  Collier  employed  himfelf 
in  reviewing  and  finifhing  feveral  mifccllaneous  pieces  of  his, 
which  he  publifhed  under  the  title  of  Eilays  upon  feveral 
moral  fubjecrs.  They  confift  of  three  volumes  in  8vo  ;  the 
firft  of  which  was  printed  in  the  year  1627,  the  fecond  in 
1705,  and  the  third  in  1 709.  They  are  written  in  a  very  extra- 
ordinary manner,  with  fuch  a  mixture  of  learning  and  wit,  and 
in  a  (tile  fo  eafy  and  flowing,  that  notwithftanding  the  preju- 
dice of  party,  which  ran$  as  may  eafily  be  imagined,  ftrong 
^gainft  him,  they  were  generally  well  received,  and  have 
run  through  many  editions  fmce.  It  was  the  fuccefs  of  the 
foil  volume,  which  encouraged  the  author  to  add  >he  other 
jtwo.  In  the  year  1698,  he  made  an  attempt  to  uiorm  the 
iiage,  by  publifhing  his  Short  view  of  the  immorality  and 
profanenefs  of  the  Englifh  ftage,  together  with  the  fenfe  of' 
antiquity  upon  this  argument,  8vo.  This  engaged  him  in  a  , 
controvcrfy  with  the  wits  of  thoie  times  ;  and  Congreve  and 
Vanbrugh,  whom,  with  many  others  he  had  taken  to  tafk 
very  feverely,  appeared  openly  againft  him.  The  pieces  he 
wrote  in  this  confli6t3  befides  the  firft  already  mentionsdj 
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were,  2.  A  defence  of  the  ihort  view,  being  a  reply  to  mr. 
Congreve's  Amendments^  &c.  and  to  the  vindication  of 
the  author  of  the  Relapfe,  1699,  8vo.  3.  A  fecond  defence 
of  the  fhort  view,  being  A  reply  to  a  book  intitled,  The 
ancient  and  modern  ftages  furveyed,  &c.  1700,  b'vo :  the 
book  here  replied  to  was  written  by  dr.  Drake.  4.  Mr. 
Collier's  Difluafive  from  the  play-houfe :  in  a  letter  to  a  per- 
fon  of  quality,  occafioned  by  the  late  calamity  of  the  tem- 
ped, 1703,  8vo.  5.  A  farther  vindication  of  the  fhort 
view,  &c.  in  which  the  objections  of  a  late  book  intitled,  A 
defence  of  plays,  are  confidered,  1708,  8vo.  The  Defence 
of  plays  has  dr.  Filmer  for  its  author.  In  this  controverfy 
with  the  ilage,  mr.  Collier  exerted  himfelf  to  the  utmoft  ad- 
vantage ;  and  {hewed,  that  a  clergyman  might  have  wit,  as 
well  as  learning  and  reafon,  on  his  fide,  it  is  remarkable, 
that  his  labours  here  were  attended  with  fuccefs,  and  actu- 
ally produced  repentance  and  amendment ;  for  it  is  allowed 
on  all  hands,  that  the  decorum,  which  has  been  for  the  moft 
part  obferved  by  the  modern  writers  of  dramatick  poetry,  is 
intirely  owing  to  the  animadvernons  of  mr.  Collier.  What 
mr.  Dryden  laid  upon  this  occafion,  will  fhew,  that  this  is 
not  obferved  without  fufficient  foundation.  "  I  fhall  lay  the 
"  iefs  of  mr.  Collier,  becaufe  in  many  things  he  has  tax- 
"  ed  me  juftly ;  and  I  have  pleaded  guilty  to  all  thoughts 
"  and  expreilions  of  mine,  which  can  be  truly  arraigned  of 
cc  obicenity,  profanenefs,  or  immorality,  and  retract  them. 
"  If  he  be  my  enemy,  let  him  triumph  ;  if  he  be  my  friend, 
"  as  I  have  given  him  no  perfonal  occafion  to  be  otherwife, 
"  he  will  be  glad  of  my  repentance.  It  becomes  me  not 
cc  to  draw  my  pen  in  the  defence  of  a  bad  caufe,  when  I 
"  have  fo  often  drawn  it  for  a  good  one."  If  mr.  CongreveDryden's 
?nd  fir  John  Vanbrugh  had  taken  the  fame  method  with  mr.  preface  to 
L/i/den,  and  made  'an  ingenuous  confeiTion  of  their  faults,  hl3  fableSf 
they  would  have  retired  with  a  better  grace  than  they  did  : 
for  it  is  certain,  that  with  all  the  wit,  which  they  have 
(hewn  in  their  refpedlive  vindications,  they  make  but  a 
very  indifferent  figure. 

The  next  thing  mr.  Collier  undertook  was  a  work  of  great 
induftry,  rather  than  genius ;  and  that  was  the  translating 
of  Mbreri's  great  hiftorical,  geographical,  genealogical, 
and  poetical  dictionary.  The  two  firfr.  volumes  were 
printed  in  the  year  1701,  the  third  under  the  title  of  a  fup- 
plement  in  1705,  and  the  fourth,  which  is  called  an  ap- 
pendix, in  1721.  About  the  time  that  the  firft  volume  of 
the  dictionary  came  out,  he  publiflied  a  translation  of  that 
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excellent  book  of  the  emperor  Marcus  Antoninus,  con- 
cerning himfelf:  to  which  is  added  the  mythological 
picture  of  Cebes,  &c.  In  the  reign  of  queen  Anne,  fome 
overtures  were  made  to  engage  him  to  a  compliance,  and 
he  v/as  proniifed  confiderable  preferment,  if  he  would  ac- 
knowledge and  fubmit  to  the  government ;  but  as  he  be- 
came a  nonjuror  upon  a  principle  of  conscience,  he  could 
not  be  prevailed  upon  to  liften  to  any  terms.  Afterwards 
he  publifhed  in  two  volumes  folio,  An  ecclefiaftical  hiftory 
of  Great  Britain,  chiefly  of  England,  from  the  firi't 
planting  of  chriftianity,  to  the  end  of  the  reign  of  king 
Charles  II.  with  a  brief  account  of  the  affairs  of  religion  in 
Ireland,  collected  from  the  beft  ancient  hiftorians,  councils, 
and  records.  The  firft  volume,  which  comes  down  to  the 
reign  of  Henry  VII.  was  publifhed  in  the  year  1708,  the 
fecond  in  1714.  This  hiitory  which  is  written  with  great 
judgement,  and  contains,  befides  a  relation  of  facts,  many 
curious  difcourfes  upon  ecelefiaftical  and  religious  fubjects, 
was  taken  to  talk  by  bilhop  Burnet,  bifhop  Nicholfon,  and 
iir.  Kennet,  afterwards  bifhop  of  Peterborough ;  but  was  de- 
fended by  mr.  Collier  in  two  pieces.  The  firft  was  intitled 
An  anfwcr  to  fome  exceptions  in  bifhop  Burnet's  third  part 
of  the  hiftory  of  the  reformation,  &c.  againft  mr.  Collier's 
ecclefiaftical  hiftory  ;  together  with  a  reply  to  fome  remarks 
in  bifhop  Nicholfon's  Englifh  hiftorical  library  &c.  upon 
the  fame  fubject,  London,  1715  ;  the  fecond,  fome  remarks 
on  dr.  Kennet's  fecond  and  third  letters  ;  wherein  his  mifre- 
prefentations  of  mr.  Collier's  ecclefiaftical  hiftory  are  laid 
open,  and  his  calumnies  difproved.  London,  1717.  We  can- 
not but  obferve,  to  mr.  Collier's  credit,  an  inftance  of  his 
great  impartiality,  in  the  fecond  volume  of  his  hiftory ; 
which  is,  that  in  difculpating  the  prefbyterians  from  the  im- 
putation- of  their  being  contenting  to  the  murder  of  king 
Charles  I.  he  has  fhewn,  that  as  they  only  had  it  in  their 
power  to  oppofe,  fo  to  the  utmoft  of  that  power  they  did  op- 
pofe,  and  proteft  againft  that  bloody  act,  both  before,  and 
P-  859,860.  after  it  was  committed. 

In  the  year  1713,  mr.  Collier,  as  is  confidently  related, 
was  confecrated  a  bifhop  by  dr.  George  Hicks,  who  had  him- 
felf been  confecrated  fuffragan  of  Thetford  by  the  deprived 
bifhops  of  Norwich,  Ely,  and  Peterborough,  February  23, 
1694.  As  he  grew  in  years,  his  health  became  impaired  by 
frequent  attacks  of  the  ftone,  to  which  his  fedentary  life  pro- 
bably contributed  :  fo  that  he  publimed  nothing  more,  but 
a  volume  of  practical  difcourfes  in  1725,  and  an  additional 
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-rmon  upon  God  not  the  origin  of  evil,  in  1726.  Befides 
jvhut  has  been  mentioned,  he  wrote  fome  prefaces  to 
other  men's  works ;  and  published  alfo  an  advertifement  a^ainit 
bimop  Burnet's  hiftory  of  his  own  times  ;  this  was  printed  on 
a  flip  of  paper,  and  diperfed  in  all  the  coffee  houfes  in  the 
year  1724,  and  is  to  be  feen  in  the  Evening  pod.  No.  22^4. 
He  died  of  the  ftone  upon  the  26th  of  April  1726,  in  the  /6th 
year  of  his  age  ;  and  was  interred  three  days  after  in  the 
church  yard  of  St.  Pancras  near  London.  He  was  a  very  in- 
genious, learned,  moral,  and  religious  man  ;  and  though 
ftirl  in  his  opinions,  is  laid  to  have  had  nothing  ftiff  or  pe- 
dantick  in  his  behaviour,  but  a  great  deal  of  life,  fpirit,  and 
innocent  freedom.  His  reputation  as  a  man  of  letters  was 
not  confined  to  his  own  country  :  for  the  learned  father 
Courbeville,  who  tranflated  in  French  the  Hero  of  Baltha- 
zar Gratian,  in  his  preface  to  that  work,  fpeaks  in  high 
terms  of  praife  of  mr.  Collier's  mifcellaneous  eflays  ;  which, 
he  fays,  fet  him  upon  a  level  with  Montaigne,  St.  Evremond, 
La  Bruyere,  &c.  The  fame  perfon  translated  into  French 
his  (hort  view  of  the  Englifh  ftage;  where  he  fpeaks  of  him 
again  with  ftrong  exprciiions  of  admiration  and  efteem. 

COLLINS  (JOHN)  an  eminent  accomptant  and  ma- 
thematian,  was  the  fon  of  a  nonconformifl  divine,  and  born 
at  Wood  Eaton  near  Oxford;  upon  the  5th  of  March  1624.  Wooc3'5 
At  fixteen  years  of  age  he  was  put  apprentice  to  a  book-  faftl 
feller  at  Oxford  ;  but  foon  left  that  trade9  and  was  employed 
as  clerk  under  mr.  John  Mar,  one  of  the  clerks  of  the 
kitchen  to  prince  Charles,  afterwards  king  Charles  II. 
This  Mar  was  eminent  for  his  mathematical  knowledge, 
and  noted  for  thofe  excellent  dials  of  his,  with  which  the 
gardens  of  king  Charles  I.  were  adorned  :  and  under  him 
mr,  Collins  made  no  fmall  progrefs  in  the  mathematicks.  The 
inteftine  wars  and  troubles  increafing,  he  left  that  employ- 
ment, and  went  to  fea,  where  he  fpent  feven  years  ;  the 
greateft  part  of  it  in  an  Englim  merchantman,  which  became 
a  man  of  war  in  the  Venetian  fervice  againft  the  Turks.  Here 
having  leifure,  he  applied  himfelf  to  merchants  accompts, 
and  fome  parts  of  the  mathematicks,  for  which  he  had 
a  natural  genius ;  upon  his  return  he  took  to  the  profefHon  of 
an  accomptant,  and  compofed  feveral  ufeful  treadles  upon 
practical  fubjects.  In  the  year  1652,  he  publifhed  a  work 
in  folio,  intitled,  An  introduction  to  merchants  accompts  : 
which  was  reprinted  in  the  year  1665,  with  an  additional 
part,  intitled,  Supplements  to  accomptantfhip  and  arithmetick. 
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A  fmall  part  of  this  work,  relating  to  interefr,  was  reprinted 
in  1685,  ina  (mall  octavo  volume.  In  the  year  1658,  lie 
publifhed  at  London,  in  quarto,  a  treatife,  called,  The 
lector  on  a  quadrant ;  containing  the  defcription  and  ufe 
of  four  feveral  quadrants,  each  accommodated  for  the  making 
of  fun-dials,  &c.  with  an  appendix  concerning  reflected  dial- 
Jing,  from  a  glafs  placed  at  any  reclination.  In  1659,  he 
publifhed,  in  quarto,  his  Geometrical  dialling ;  and  alfo 
the  fame  year,  his  Mariners  plain  fcale  new  plained.  In  the 
Philofophical  tranfueiions  of  the  royal  fociety  of  London,  of 
which  he  was  now  become  a  member,  he  fully  explained 
and  dcmonftrated  the  rule  given  by  the  learned  jefuit  De 
Billy,  for  "finding  the  number  of  the  Julian  period  for  any 
*•*•  year  affigned,  the  cycles  of  the  fun  and  moon  with  the 
No.  -o.  "  Roman  indiciion  for  the  years  being-  riven."  To  this  he 
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for  Dscemb,  j^g   added  fome  very  neatly  contrived    rules,  for  the   ready 
finding  on  what  day   of  the  week,  any  day   of  the    month 
falls  for  ever;  and  other .ufeful  and  neceflary  kalendar  rules. 
In  the  fame  tranfactions,  lie   has  a  curious  difTertation  con- 
No.  4.6.       cerning  the  refolution  of  equations  in  numbers.     In  No. 

riJ'  ^9  *~or  Marck  l^ll->  ne  nxs  given  a  moft  elegant  conftruc- 
tion  of  that  chronographical  problem :  namely,  The  diftan- 
ces  of  three  objects  in  the  fame  place,  and  the  angles  made 
at  a  fourth  place  in  that  plane,  by  obferving  each  object, 
being  given ;  to  find  the  diftances  of  thofe  obje£ts  from  the 
place  of  obfervation.  In  the  year  1680,  he  publifhed  a  fmall 
treatife  in  quarto,  intitled,  A  plea  for  the  bringing  in  of 
Irifh  cattle,  and  keeping  out  the  fifh  caught  by  foreigners ; 
together  with  an  addrefs  to  the  members  of  parliament  of 
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the  counties  of  Cornwall  and  Devon,  about  the  advance- 
ment of  tin,  fifhery,  and  divers  manufactures.  In  the  year 
1682,  he  publifhed  in  quarto,  A  difcourfe  of  fait  and  fifhery  $ 
and  in  the  Philofophical  tranfactions,  No.  159  for  May  1684, 
there  is  publifhed  a  letter  from  our  author  to  the  learned 
dr.  John  Wallis,  giving  his  thoughts  about  fome  defects  in 
algebra.  Befides  thefe  productions  of  his  own,  he  was  the 
chief  promoter  of  many  other  valuable  publications  in  his 
time.  It  is  to  him,  that  the  world  is  indebted  for  the  pub- 
lication of  dr.  Barrow's  optical  and  geometrical  lectures ;  his 
abridgment  of  Archimedes's  works,  and  of  Apollonius's  co- 
nicks ;  mr.  Branker's  tranflation  of  Rhonius's  algebra, 
with  dr.  Pell's  additions  5  mr.  Kerfey's  algebra  ;  dr.  Wallis's 
hiftory  of  algebra;  mr.  Strode  of  combinations;  and  many 
other -excellent  works,  which  were  procured  by  his  unwea- 
ried felicitations. 

While 
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While  Anthony  earl  of  Shaftefbury  was   lord  chancellor, 
he  nominated    mr.  Collins  in   divers   references  concerning 
f LI  its   depending  in  Chancery,  about   intricate    accounts,  to 
affiil   in  the  fcating  thereof.     From  this    time   his  afiiftance  \Vooc5,  Ibid, 
was  often  ufed  in   other  places,  and  by  other  perfons  ;    by 
which  he  acquired,  fays  mr.  Wood,  fome  wealth  and  much 
fame,  and  became  accounted,  in  matters  of  that  nature,  the 
moil   ufeful   and  necefiary  pcrfon  of  his  times  ;  and  in  the 
latter  part  of  his  life,  he  was  made  accomptant  to  the  royal 
fiihery  company.     In  the  year  1682,  after  the  act  at  Oxford 
was  rimmed,  he  rode  from   thence  to  Malmfbury   in  Wilt- 
fhire,  in  order  to  view  the  ground  to  be  cut  for  a  river  be- 
tween the  Ifis  and  the  Avon  ;  and  drinking  too  large  a  quan- 
tity of  cyder,  after  a  hot  day's  journey,  he  fell  into    a  con- 
fumption,  of  which    he  died,  at  his  houfe  on   Garlick-hili 
in  London,  upon  the  loth  of  November  1683.     About  five 
and  twenty  years  after    his  death,  all  his  papers  and  moft  of 
his  books  came  into  the  hands  of  the  learned  and  ingenious 
William  Jones,  efq;  fellow  of  the  royal  fociety;  among  which 
were  found  manufcripts  upon   mathematical  fubjects   of  mr. 
Briggs,  mr.  Oughtred,  dr.  Pel],  dr.  Scarborough,  dr.  Barrow, 
and  mr.  Ifaac  Newton,  with  a  ^multitude  of  letters  received 
from,  and  copies  of  letters  fent  to,  many  learnedperfons,  par- 
ticularly dr.  Pell,  dr.  Wallis,    dr.  Barrow,  mr.Ifaac  Newton, 
mr.  James  Gregory,  mr.  Flamfread,  mr.  Townley,  mr.  Baker, 
mr.   Barker,    mr.  Branker,    dr.   Bernard,   mr.  Sluiius,    mr. 
Leibnitz,  mr.  Ifchirphaus,  father  Bertet,  and  others.     From9!"e 
thefe  papers  it  is  evident,  that  mr.  Collins   held  "a  conftant '' 
correfpondence  for  many  years  with  all  the  eminent  mathe- 
maticians of  his  time,   and  fpared  neither  pains  nor  coft  to 
procure  what  was  requifite  to  promote   real  fcience.     Many 
of  the  late  difcoveries  in  phyfical  knowledge,  if  not    actually 
made  by  him,  were  yet  brought  about  by  his   endeavours. 
Thus  in  the  year  1666,  he  had  under  consideration  the  man- 
ner of  dividing  the  meridian  line  on  the  true  nautical  chart ; 
a  problem   of  the  utmoft  confequence    in   navigation :   and 
fome  time  after  he  engaged  mr.  Nicholas  Mercator,  mr.  Gre- 
gory,   dr.  Barrow,  mr.  Ifaac  Newton,  and  dr.  Wallis,   fe- 
verally,   to  explain    and  find  an   eafy   practical  method  of 
doing  it,  which  excited  mr.  Leibnitz,  dr.  Halley,  mr.  Ber- 
noulli, and  all  who  had  capacity  to  think  upon  fuch  a  fub- 
ject,  to  give  their  folutions  of 'it.     And  by  this  means  the 
practice   of  that   moft  ufeful  propofition  is  reduced  to  the 
greateft   fnnplicity  imaginable.     He  employed  fome   of  the 
hands  upon  the  fhortening  and  facilitating  the  method  of 

pompu- 
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computations  by  logarithms,  till  at  laft  that  whole  affair  was 
completed  by  dr.  Halley.  It  was  mr.  Collins,  who  en.qap.rd 
all  that  were  able  to  make  any  advances  in  the  fcienccs,  in 
a  flrict  enquiry  into  the  feveral  parts  ot"  learning,  which 
each  had  a  peculiar  talent  for.  He  let  them  ail  to  woik, 
by  (hewing,  where  the  defect  was  in  any  tifeful  branch  ot^ 
knowledge;  by  pointing  out  the  difficulties  attending  inch 
an  enquiry  ±  by  fetting  forth  the  advantages  of  completing 
that  fubjecr.;  and,  JaiTly,  by  keeping  up  a  fpirit,  and  a 
Gen.  dift.  wann  dcfire  of  making  further  difcoveries  and  improve- 
ments. 

Mr.  Collins  was  likewife  the  regiiter  of  all   the   new  im- 
provements made  in  the  mathematical  fcience  :  the  magazine, 
to  which  all  the  curious  had  recourfe;  and  the  common  re- 
pofitory,  where  every  part  of  uieful   knowledge  was   to  be 
found.    It  was  upon  this  account,  that  the  learned  ftiled  him 
See  mr.  De  "  the  Englifh  Mcrfenus."     If   feme   ot   his   correfpondents 
Maizeaux's  nacj  nO{;  obliged  him  to  conceal  their  communications,  there 

c  **^ 

preface   p.   cou]j  have  ^een  no  diiputc  about  the  priority  of  the  inven- 

xl.  to  Re-        .  .      j      r  i    r  i  r       i  •    i  i 

cueil  de  di-tion  ot  a  method  ot  analylis,  the  nonour  or  which  evidently 
vertes  pieces  belongs  to  the  excellent  fir  Ifaac  Newton.  This  appears  un- 

i   "  l 

|.ur '?P  k'deniably  from  mr.  Collins 's  papers,  printed  in  the  Commer- 
refjgion  na-cium  epiftolicum  D.  Joannis  Collins  ^c  aliorum  de  analyfi 
tnrelle,  1  hi-promota  :  juflu  focietatis  rcgiae  in  lucem  editum.  London, 

ftorie,lesma- j  -  x  2      jn  quarto. 

thematiques 

m.  Leibnitz,  COLLINS  (ANTHONY)  a  very  extraordinary  man  and 
Clarke,  eminent  writer,  was  the  fon  of  Henry  Collins,  efq;  a  gen- 
Aautre"'*^- ^eman  °^  confiderable  fortune;  and  born  at  Hefton  near 
lebres  au-  Hounflow  in  Middlefex,  upon  the  2 1  ft  of  June,  1676.  He 
teurs.  Was  educated  in  claffical  learning:  at  Eton  fchool,  and  re- 

f~*  i  •  f\  ^j  J 

moved  from  thence  to  King's  college  in  Cambridge,  where 
he  had  for  his  tutor  mr.  Francis  Hare,  afterwards  ^bifhop  of 
Chichefter.  Upon  leaving  college  he  went  to  London,  and 
was  entered  a  ftudcnt  in  the  Temple ;  but  not  relifhing  the 
ftudy  of  the  law,  he  abfconded  it,  and  applied  himfelf  to 
letters  in  general.  In  the  year  1700  he  publiihed  a  tract, 
intitled,  Several  of  the  London  cafes  considered.  He  cul- 
tivated an  acquaintance  and  maintained  a  correfpondence  with 
mr.  Locke,  in  the  year  1703  and  1704  ;  and  that  mr.  Locke 
had  not  only  a  common  friendly  regard,  but  even  a  prodi- 
gious efreem  for*  and  opinion  of  him,  appears  from  fome  let- 
ters of  that  great  man  to  him,  publiflied  by  mr.  Des  Mai- 
zeaux  in  his  collection  of  feveral  pieces  of  mr.  John  Locke, 
never  before  printed,  or  not  extant  in  his  works.  In  a 
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letter  dated  from  Oates  in  EfTex,  October  29,  1/03,  mr. 
Locke  writes  as  follows  :    "  You  complain  of  a  great  many 
"  defects ;  and    that  very  complaint   is    the  higheft  recom- 
cc  mendation  I  could    defire,    to  make  me  love   and  efteem 
you,  and  defire   your  friendfhip.     And  if  I  were  now  fet- 
ting  out  in  the  world,  I  fhould  think  it  my  great  happinefs 
to  have  fuch  a  companion  as  you,  who  had    a  true   rclifh 
cc  of  truth,  would  in  earneft  feek  it  with  me,  from    whom 
<c  I  might  receive  it  undifguifed,  and  to  whom  I  mi«;ht  com- 
"  municate  what  I  thought  true,  freely."     In   another  let- 
ler  dated  from  Oates,  September  n,   1704,  he  writes  thus: 
"  He  that  hath  any  thing  to  do  with  you,  muft  own,  that 
"  friendfhip  is  the  natural  product  of  your  conftitution ;  and 
"  your   foul,  a  noble  foil,  is  enriched    with  the  two   moft 
"  valuable  qualities  of  human  nature,  truth  and  friendfhip. 
What  a  treafure  have  I  then  in  fuch  a  friend,  with  whom 
"  I  can  converfe,  and  be  enlightened  about  the  higheft  fpe- 
"  culations  ?"  Mr.  Locke,  who  died  upon  the  28th  of  Octo- 
ber 1704,  left    alfo   a   letter  dated  the  23d,  to  be  delivered 
to  mr.  Collins  after  his  deceafe,  full   of  confidence   and  the 
warmeft  affection ;  which  letter   is  to  be  found  in  the  col- 
lection above-mentioned.     It   is  plain  from  thefe  memorials, 
that  mr.  Collins  at    that  time  appeared  to  mr.  Locke  to  be 
an  impartial  and  difmterefted  enquirer  after  truth.     How  far 
that  great  philofopher,  who  was  undoubtedly  a  friend  to  re- 
velation, would   have    altered  his   opinion  of  him,  had  he 
lived  to  fee  his   other  works  publifhed,  is   not  very  difficult 
for  the  reader  to  conceive. 

In  the  year  1707,  he  publifhed   An  effay  concerning  the 
ufe  of  reafon    in  propofitions,  the  evidence  whereof  depends 
upon  human  teftimony  :  a  fecond  edition  of  which  was  printed 
in  octavo    in  1709.     He  publifhed  this    piece,  as    it  is    re- 
markable he  did  all  his  other  writings,  without  his  name.  The 
fame  year  1707,  he  engaged  in  a  controverfy,    then  on  foot 
between   mr.  Dodwell    and   mr.  Samuel  Clarke,  concerning 
the  natural  immortality  of  the  foul.     We  have  given  an  ac- 
count of  this   controverfy,  under   the  article  of  Clarke  :   as 
for  mr.  Collins,    the  pieces  hi  wrote  in  it,  areas  follow: 
I.  A  letter  to   the   learned  mr.  Henry  Dodwell,    containing 
fome  remarks  on  a  pretended  demonstration  of  the  immateri- 
ality and  natural  immortality  of  the  foul,  in  mr.  Clarke's  anf- 
wer  to  his  late  epiftolary  dilcourfe,  &c.  1707,  in  Svo.     There 
was    a   fecond  edition   corrected   in  1709.     2.   A  reply    to 
mr.  Clarke's  defence  of  his  letter  to  mr.   Dodwell;    \vith  a 
poftfcript  to  mr.  Milles's  anfwer  to  mr.  Dudwdl's  cpiftolary 

difcourfe, 
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difcourfe,  1707,  in  8vo.  There  was  a  fecond  edition  cor- 
rected  of  this  piece,  printed  in  1709.  3.  Reflections  on 
mr.  Clarke's  fecond  defence  of  his  letter  to  mr.  Dodwell, 
1707,  in  8vo.  There  was  a  fecond  edition  corrected  in  1711* 
4.  An  anfwer  to  mr.  Clarke's  third  defence  of  his  letter  to 
mr.  Dodwell,  1708,  in  8vo.  Of  this  there  was  a  fecond  edi- 
tion corrected  in  1711. 

In  December  1709,  came  out  a  pamphlet,   intitled,  Prieft- 
craft  in  perfection  ;  or,  a   detection  of  the   fraud  of  infert- 
ing  and  continuing   that  claufe,  the  church  hath    power  to 
decree  rites  and  ceremonies,    and  authority  in    controver- 
fies  of  faith,  in  the  twentieth   article  of  the  articles   of  the 
church  of  England.    And  in  February,  the  year  following, 
another   called,  Reflections   on  a   late    pamphlet,    intitled, 
Prieftcraft  in  perfection,  &c.  both  written  by  our  author. 
The  fecond  and  third  editions  of  his  Prieftcraft  in  perfection 
were  printed,  with  corrections,  in  i6ioin  8vo.     This  book 
occafioned  great  and  diligent  inquiries  into  the  fubject,  and 
was  reflected  on  in  divers  pamphlets,  fermons,  and  treatifes, 
Thefe  were  anfwered  by  mr.  Collins,  but  not  till  the  year 
1724,  in  a  work   intitled,  An  hiftorical   and    critical   effay 
on  the  thirty  nine  articles  of  the  church  of  England  :  where- 
in it  is  demonftrated,  that  this  claufe,   the   church,  &c.  in- 
ferted  in   the  twentieth  article,  is  not  a  part  of  the  article, 
as  they  were  eftablifhed  by  act  of  parliament  in  the  i3th  of 
Elizabeth,  or  agreed  on  by  the  convocations  of  1562  and  1 571. 
This  eilay  however  was  principally  defigned   as  an   anfwer 
to  The  vindication  of  the  church  of  England  from  the  af- 
perfions  of  a  late   libel,  intitled,   Prieftcraft   in  perfection* 
wherein  the  controverted  claufe  of  the  church's  power  in  the 
twentieth  article  is  fhewn  to  be   of  equal  authority  with   all 
the  reft  of  the  articles  in  1710,  and  to  An  efTay  on  the  thirty 
nine   articles    by  dr.  Thomas    Bennet,  publifhed    in    1715: 
two  chief  works,  fays  mr.  Collins,  which   feem  written   by 
chofen   champions,  who  have  been   fupplied  with   materials 
from  all  quarters,  and  have  taken  great  pains  themfelves   to 
Jntroduc-     put  their  materials  into   the  moft  artful   light.     In   the  pre- 
tion  to  effay,  face,  he  tells  us,  that  he  undertook  this  work  at  the  foli- 
*c.  p.  46    citations  of  a  worthy  minifter  of  the  golbel,  \vho  knew  that 
he  had  made  fome   inquiries  into  the   modern  ecclefiafticai 
hiftory  of  England  j  and,  particularly,  that   he  was  prepar- 
ing An  hiftory  of  the  variations  of  the   church  of  England 
and  its  clergy,  from  the  reformation  down  to  this  time,  with 
an  anfwer  to  the  cavils  of  the  papifts,  made  en  occaiiT.  of 
the  faid  variations;     But  this  work  never  appeared.     As  to 
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the  efTay  in  queftion,  he  concludes  it  with  drawing  up  in  brief 

the  demonftration,  promifed  in  the  title  page,  and  given  in 

the  book ;  which  is  as  follows  :  "  The  articles  of  the  church 

*c  of  England  are  fuppofed  to  have  their  convocational  autho- 

"  rity  from  the  convocation  of  1562,  which  fu  1  agreed  on 

56  them;  arid  from  the  convocation  of  1571,  whicL,  after  hav- 

cc  ing  revifed  and  made  alterations  in,  and  additions  to,  them, 

"  agreed  on  them  again.  The  way  of  palling  acts  of  convo- 

"  cation  is  by  the  fubfcription  of  the  majority  of  the  members 

*c  of  each  houfe  by  themfelves.     The  manufcript    articles, 

<c  which  palled  the  convocation  in  1562,  and  were  fubfcribed 

"  by  the  majority  of  both  houfes,  are  extant ;  as  are  the  ma- 

<c  nufcript  articles  of  1571,  with  the  fubfcriptions    of  the 

<c  upper  houfe.     And  both  thefe  manufcripts  are  without  the 

"  claufe.     The  parliament  in  1571  did,  by  a  ftatute  intitled, 

"  An    act    for    the    minifters   of    the    church    to    be    of 

"  found    religion,    confirm    articles  of  religion,    comprifed 

cc  in   an  imprinted  Englim  book  intitled,  Articles,  &c.  put 

"  forth  by  the  queen's  authority.     All  the  Englim   printed 

"  books  of  the  articles  extant  before  1571,  and  while  the  par- 

cc  liament  were  making  this  ftatute,  bore  the  title  recited  in 

"  theilatute,  and  were  without  the  claufe.  Wherefore  it  fol- 

"  lows,  that  the  claufe  has  neither  the  authority  of  the  con- 

"  vocation  nor  parliament."  The  reader  may  fee,  if  hepleafes, 

the  whole  ftate  of  this  controverfy  in  mr.  Collier's  Ecclefiafti-  Part  n. 

cal  hiftory,  where  particular  notice  is  taken  of  our  author. 

In  the  year  1710,  he  publimed  A  vindication  of  the  di-p*4? 
vine  attributes,  in  fome  remarks  on  the  archbifhop  of  Dub- 
lin's fermon,  intitled,  Divine  predeftination  and  foreknow- 
ledge conllfting  with  the  freedom  of  man's  will.  In  March 
1711,  he  went  over  to  Holland,  where  he  became  acquainted 
with  mr.  Le  Clerc,  and  other  learned  men  ;  and  returned  to 
London  the  November  following,  to  take  care  of  his  private 
affairs,  with  a  promife  to  his  friends  in  Holland,  that  he 
would  pay  them  a  fecond  vifit  in  a  fhort  time.  In  1713,  he 
publimed  his  Difcourfe  of  free-thinking,  occafioned  by  the 
rife  and  growth  of  a  feet  called  free-thinkers ;  which  made 
a  great  noife,  and  was  attacked  by  feveral  writers,  particu- 
larly by  mr.  Benjamin  Hoadly,  now  lord  bifhop  of  Win- 
chefter,  in  fome  queries  recommended  to  the  authors  of 
the  late  difcourfe  of  free-thinking,  printed  in  his  collection 
of  tracts  in  Svo,  in  17 15;  and  by  Philelcutherus  Lipfienfis 
in  remarks  upon  a  late  difcourfe  of  free-thinking,  in  a  letter 
to  F.  H.  D.  D.  This  Phileleutherus  Lipfienfis  was  the  in- 
genious and  learned  dr.  Bentlev ;  and  the  perfon,  to  whom 

thefe 
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this  performance  is  addrefTed,  dr.  Francis  Hare,  afterwards 
bifhop  of  Chichefter.  The  firft  part  of  thefe  remarks  gave 
birth  to  a  pamphlet,  faid  to  be  written  by  dr.  Hare,  intitled^ 
The  clergyman's  thanks  to  Phileleutherus  for  his  remarks  on 
the  late  difcourfe  of  free-thinking  :  in  a  letter  to  dr.  Bentley, 
Lond.  1713.  Soon  after  the  publication  of  this  work,  mr. 
Collins  made  a  fecond  trip  to  Holland  ;  which  was  afcribed 
to  the  general  alarm  caufed  by  the  difcourfe  of  free-thinking, 
and  himfelf  being  difcovered  by  his  printer.  This  is  taken 
notice  of  by  dr.  Hare :  who  having  obferved,  that  the  leaft 
appearance  of  danger  is  able  to  damp,  in  a  moment,  all  the 
zeal  of  the  free-thinkers,  tells  us,  that  "  a  bare  enquiry  after 
*'  the  printer  of  their  wicked  book  has  frightened  them,  and 
66  obliged  the  reputed  author  to  take  a  fecond  trip  into  Holland , 
"  fo  great  is  his  courage  to  defend  upon  the  firft  appearance 
"  of  an  oppofition.  And  are  not  thefe  rare  champions  for  free- 
"  thinking  ?  is  not  their  book  a  demonftration,  that  we  are 
"  in  poiTerlion  of  the  liberty  they  pretend  to  plead  for,  which 
C£  otherwife  they  durft  ne'er  have  writ?  And  that  they  would 
"  have  been  as  mute  as  fifties,  had  they  not  thought  they  could 
Clergyman's "  have  opened  with  impunity  r"  Dr.  Hare  afterwards  tells  us, 
thanks,  &c.  fa^  «  the  reputed  author  of  free-thinking  is,  for  all  he  ever 
tc  heard,  a  fober  man,  thanks  to  his  natural  averfion  to  intern- 
"  perance ;  and  that,  he  obferved,  is  more  than  can  be  faid 
Ibid,  p,  28.  "  of  feme  others  of  the  club  :"  that  is,  the  club  of  free-think- 
ers, which  were  fuppofed,but  perhaps  without  fufficient  reafon, 
to  meet  and  plan  fchemes  in  concert,  for  undermining  the 
foundations  of  revealed  religion.  The  difcourfe  of  free- 
thinking  was  reprinted  at  the  Hague,  with  fome  confidera- 
ble  additions,  in  1713,  in  I2mo  ;  though  in  the  title  page 
it  is  faid  to  be  printed  at  London.  In  this  addition  the 
tranflations  in  feveral  places  are  corrected  from  dr.  Bentley's 
remarks  :  and  fome  references  are  made  to  thofe  remarks,  and 
to  dr.  Hare's  Clergyman's  thanks. 

While  this  book  was   making  a  prodigious  noife  in  En?- 

O  i  O  O 

hind,  und  all  parties  were  exerting  their  zeal,  either  by  writing 
or  railing  againft  it,  the  author  received  great  civilities  a~ 
broad,  and  was  treated  refpeclfully  by  all  forts  of  people, 
priefts,  jefuits,  Calvinifts,  Arminians,  &c.  He  went  into 
Holland,  as  we  have  faid,  and  from  thence  to  Flanders  :  and 
ru>  intended  to  have  vifited  Paris;  but  the  death  of  a  near 
relation  obliged  him  to  return  to  London,  where  he  arrived 
the  iS'th  of  October  1713,  greatly  difappointed  in  not  having 
<i  n  K-.;;ice,  Italy,  &c.  In  the  year  1/15,  he  retired  into 
inty  of  Eflex,  and  acted  as  ajuftice  of  the  peace  and 

deputy 
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Deputy  lieutenant  for  the  fame  county,  as  he  had  done 
in  the  county  of  Middlefex  and  liberty  of  Weftminfter.     The 
fame  year   he  pubiifhed,    in  8vo,  A   philofophical    enquiry  dltt 
concerning  human  liberty :  which  was    reprinted  with    cor- 
rections in  the   year  1717.     Dr.  Samuel  Clarke  wrote   re- 
marks upon  this  enquiry,  which  are   fubjoined  to  the  col- 
lection of  papers  between  him  and  Leibnitz ;  but  mr.  Collins 
did  not  publifh    any  reply  to   dr.  Clarke   upon  this   fubje6t, 
becaufe,  as  we   are  told,  though  he  did  not  think  the  doclor  DCS 
had  the  advantage  over  him  in  the   difpute ;  yet,  as  he  had  z*aux's 
reprefented  his  opinions  as  dangerous  in  their  confequences,  iace ' 

•    r  n     j  1.  r        r     i  •        Recueil  <k 

and  improper  to  be  inliited  on,  our  author,  after  luch  an  in-  diverfes 
/inuation,  found  he  could  not  proceed  in  the  difpute  upon  pieces, 
equal  terms*     The  enquiry  was  translated  into  French  by  the P*  *°» 
reverend  mr.  D — ^  and  printed  in  the  firft  volume  of  Recueil 
De  diverfes  pieces  fur  la  philofophie,  la  religion  naturelle,  &c. 
par  M.  Leibnitz^  Clarke,  Newton^   &c.  pubiifhed  by   mr* 
des  Maizeaux  at  Amfterdam  1720*  2  vol.  in  I2mo.     In  the 
year  1718,  he  was  chofen  treafurer  for  the  county  of  EfTex, 
to  the  great  joy,    it  is  faid,  of  feveral  tradefmen  and  others,  Gen, 
who  had  large  fums  of  money  due  to   them  from  the  faid 
county  ;    but  could  not   get   it  paid  them,  it  having  been 
embezzled  Or  fpent  by  their  former  treafurer*     We  are  told* 
that  he  fupported  the  pooreft  of  them  with  his  own  private 
cam,  and  promifed  intereft  to  others,  till  it  could  be  raifed 
to  pay  them  :  and  that  in  the  year  1722,  all  the  debts  were^ 
by  his  integrity,  care,   and  management,  difcharged, 

It  has  already  been  obferved,  that  he  pubiifhed,  in  1724^ 
his  Hiftorical  and  critical  elTay  upon  the  thirty  nine  arti- 
cles, &c»  The  fame  year  he  publiihed  his  famous  book, 
called,  A  difcourfe  of  the  grounds  and  reafons  of  the  chriftian 
religion,  in  two  parts  :  the  firft,  containing  fome  confedera- 
tions on  the  quotations  made  from  the  Old  in  the  New  Tefta- 
ment,  and  particularly  on  the  prophecies  cited  from  the 
former,  and  faid  to  be  fulfilled  in  the  latter*  The  fecond, 
containing  an  examination  of  the  fcheme  advanced  by  mr« 
"VVhifton  in  his  eflay  towards  reftoring  the  true  text  of  the1 
Old  Teftament,  and  for  vindicating  the  citations  then  made  in 
the  New  Teftament.  To  which  is  prefixed,  An  apology  for  free 
debate  and  liberty  of  writing*  This  difcourfe  was  immedi- 
ately attacked  by  a  great  number  of  books ;  of  which  mr« 
Collins  has  <?iven  a  complete  lift*  at  the  end  of  the  preface 
to  his  Scheme  of  literal  prophefy*  It  will  be  fufficient  for  us 
to  mention  a  few  of  the  moft  conftderable.  i«  A  liit  of 
Suj,-pofitions  or  after  dons  in  rhc  late  diicouife  ef  £Jti-e  gioundsj 
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&c.  which  are  not  therein  fupported  by  any  real  or  authefl- 
tick  evidence;  for  which  fome  fuch  evidence  is   expelled    to 
be    produced.      By  William  Whifton,    M.  A.    1724,  8vo, 
In  this  piece  mr.  Whifton  treats  mr.  Collins,  together  with 
mr.  Toland,  in  very  fevere  terms,  as  guilty  of  impious  frauds 
and  lay-craft.     2.  The  literal   accomplifhment  of  fcripture- 
prophecics,    being  a  full   anfwer  to   a  late  difcourfe  of  the 
grounds,  fee.  By  William  Whifton.     3.  A  defence  of  chri- 
ftianity  from  the  prophecies  of  the  Old  Teftamcnt,  wherein 
are  confidered  all  the  objections   againft  this  kind   of  proof, 
advanced  in  a  late  difcourfe  of  the  grounds,  &c.  By  Edward 
Chandler  then  bifhop  of  Litchfield  and  Coventry,  afterwards 
of  Durham.     4.  A  difcourfe  of  the  connexion  of  the  pro- 
phecies   in   the  Old  Teftament,  and  application  of  them  to 
Chrift.  By  Samuel  Clarke,  D-  D.  reftor  of  St.  James's  Weft- 
minfter.     This  however  was  not  intended  for  a  direct  anfwer 
to  mr.  Collins's  book,  but  as  a  fupplement,  occafioned  there- 
by, to  a  proportion    in  dr.  Clarke's  demonftration    of  the 
principles   of  natural  and  revealed  religion  ;  with  which  it 
has   fince  been  conftantly  printed.     5.   An  eflay  upon  the 
truth  of  the  chriftian  religion,  wherein    its  real  foundation 
upon  the  Old  Teftament  is  {hewn,  occafioned  by  the  difcourfe 
of  the  grounds,  &c.  By  Arthur  Afhley  Sykes.     Mr.  Collins 
gives   it  as  his  opinion,  that  of  all  the  writers    againft  the 
grounds,  &c.    Mr.  Sykes  alone    has   advanced   a  confiftent 
fcheme  of  things,  which  he  has  propofed  with  great  clearneik, 
Scheme  of    politenefs,  and  moderation.     6.  The  ufe  and  intent  of  pro- 
literal  pro-   phecy  in  the  feveral  ages  of  the  church.     In   fix  difcourfes 
phecy,         delivered  at  the  Temple  church  in  1  724.  By  Thomas  Sherlock, 
D.  D.  then  dean  of  Chichefter  and  mafter  of  the  Temple,  now 
lord  bifhop  of  London.     This    was   not  defigned  as  an  an- 
fwer to  the  ground?,  &c.   but  only  to  throw  light  upon  the 
argument  from  prophecy,  attacked  by  our  author.  The  reader 
will  find  the  reil  of  the  pieces  written  againft  the  grounds,  &c, 
enumerated  by  mr.  Collins  in  the   place   referred  to  above  ; 
among  which  are   fermons,    London  journals,  Woolfton's 
Moderator  between  an  infidel  and  an  apoftate,  &c.  amount- 
ing in  number  to    no  lefs  than  thirty  five,  including  thofe 
already  mentioned.     So  that  we  cannot  but  agree  with  mr, 
'Collins,  in  fuppofmg,  that  there  never  Was  a  book,  to  which 
fo  many  anfwcrs  has  been  made  in  fo  fhort   a  time,  that  is, 
within  the  fmall   compafs    of  a  couple   of  years,    as   have 
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In  the  year  1726,  appeared  his  Scheme  of  literal  prophecy 
confidered  ;  in  a  view  of  the  controverfy  occafioned  by  a 
late  book,  intitled,  A  difcourfe  of  the  gtounds,  &c.  It  was 
printed  at  the  Hague  in  two  volumes  I2mo,  and  reprinted 
at  London  with  corrections  in  1727,  8vo.  In  this  work 
mr.  Collins  mentions  a  diilertation  he  had  written,  but 
never  pubJifhed,  againft  mr.  Whiflcirs  vindication  of  the 
Sybilline  oracles  ;  in  which  he  endeavours  to  fhew,  that  thofe 
oracles  were  forged  by  the  primitive  chriilians,  who  were 
thence  called  Sybillifls  by  the  pagans.  He  alfo  mentions  a 
manufcript  difcourfe  of  his  upon  the  miracles  recorded  in  the 
Old  and  New  Teftament.  The  Scheme  of  literal  prophecy 
had  feveral  anfwers  made  to  it;  the  moft  confidence  of 
which  are,  i.  A  vindication  of  the  defence  of  c:..iiHa- 
nity,  from  the  prophecies  of  the  Old  Teftament.  By  Ed- 
ward Chandler  bifhop  of  Litchfield  and  Coventry.  With 
a  letter  from  the  reverend  mr.  Mailbn,  concerning  the 
religion  of  Macrobius,  and  his  teftimony  touching  the 
(laughter  of  the  infants  at  Bethlehem,  with  a  poftfcript 
upon  Virgil's  fourth  eclogue.  Lond.  1728.  in  two  volumes 
8vo.  2,  The  neceffity  of  divine  revelation,  and  the  truth 
of  the  chriftian  revelation  afTerted,  in  eight  fermons.  To 
which  is  prefixed  a  preface,  with  fome  remarks  on  a  late 
book,  intitled,  The  fcheme  of  literal  prophecy  confidered, 
&c.  By  John  Rogers,  D.  D.  1727,  in  8vo.  3.  A  letter  to 
the  author  of  the  London  journal,  dated  April  i,  1727, 
written  by  dr.  Arthur  Afhley  Sykes.  Mr.  Collins  replied 
to  the  two  laft  pieces,  in  a  letter  to  the  reverend  dr.  Rogers, 
6n  occafion  of  his  eight  fermons,  concerning  the  neceffity 
of  divine  revelation,  and  the  preface  prefixed  to  them.  To 
which  is  added,  A  letter  printed  in  the  London  journal, 
April  i,  1727  :  with  an  anfwer  to  the  fame.  Lond.  1727, 
in  8vo,  page  143.  In  his  letter  to  dr.  Rogers,  he  cbferves, 
that  the  doclor  had  invited  him  to  martyrdom  in  thefe  words  : 
"  A  confeiibr  or  two  Would  be  a  mighty  ornament  to  his  caufe. 
If  he  expects  to  convince  us,  that  he  is  in  earned,  and  be- 
lieves  himfelf,  he  mould  not  decline  giving  us  this  proot 
of  his  fincerity.  What  will  not  abide  this  trial,  we  {hall 
fufpe&  to  have  but  a  poor  foundation."  Thefe  fentiments,  Rogers^ 
mr.  Collins  tells  us,  are  in  his  opinion  falfe,  wicked,  in-  preface, 
human,  irreligious,  inconfiftent  with  the  peace  of  fociety,  P-  *6- 
and  perfonally  injurious  to  the  author  of  the  Scheme,  &c.  Letter  to 
He  remarks,  that  ""  it  is  a  degree  of  virtue  to  fpeak  what  a  dr.^Rcgert, 
"  man  thinks,  though  he  may  do  it  in  fuch  away,  as  toP* 
tl  avoid  deifruction  of  life  and  fortune,  &c."  Hededares,  that  IK(i.  p,  t?, 
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the  caufe  of  liberty,  which  he  defends,  is  Cf  die  caufe  of* 
*'  virtue,  learning,  truth,  God,  religion,  and  chriftianfty  ; 
"  that  it  is  the  political  intereft  of  all  countries  ;  that  the  de- 
"  gree  of  it  we  enjoy  in  England  is  the  ftrcjngth,  orna^ 
*'  ment,  and  glory  of  our  own  ;  that,  if  he  can  contribute 
*'  to  the  defence  of  fo  excellent  a  caufe,  he  fhall  think  he 
"  has  acted  a  good  part  in  life ;  in  fhort,  it  is  a  caufe,  fays 
"  he  to  dr.  Rogers,  in  which,  if  your  influence  and  inte- 
"  reft  were  equal  to  your  inclination  to  procure  martyrdom 
"  for  me,  I  would  rather  fufter,  than  in  any  caufe  what- 
<c  foever ;  though  I  fhould  be  forry,  that  chriftians  fhould 
ce  be  fo  weak  and  inconfiftent  with  themfelves,  as  to  be  your 

Ibid.  p.  112, "  inftruments  in  taking  my  life  from  me." 

I13*  His  health  began  to  decline  feveral  years  before  his  death  ; 

and  he  was  extremely  afflicted  with  the  ftone,  which  at  laft 
put  an  end  to  his  life  at  his  houfe  in  Harley  fquare  London, 

General  December  the  I3th  1729.  He  was  interred  at  Oxford 
chapel,  where  a  monument  was  creeled  to  him  with  an 
epitaph  in  Latin.  It  is  remarkable,  that  notwithstanding 
all  the  reproaches  caft  upon  him  as  an  enemy  to  all  religion, 
he  declared,  juft  before  his  laft  minutes,  "  That  as  he  had 
u  always  endeavoured  to  the  beft  of  his  abilities  to  ferve 
<c  God,  his  king,  and  his  country,  fo  he  was  perfuaded  he 
"  was  going  to  that  place,  which  God  had  defigned  for 
"  them  that  love  him."  Prefently  after,  he  faid,  that  "  the 
"  catholick  religion  is  to  love  God,  and  to  love  man;" 
and  he  advifed  fuch  as  were  about  him  to  have  a  conftant 
regard  to  thofe  principles.  His  library,  which  was  a  very 
large  and  curious  one,  was  open  to  all  men  of  letters,  to 
wrhom  he  readily  communicated  all  the  lights  and  affiflances 
in  his  power,  and  even  furnifhed  his  antagonifts  with  books 
tov  confute  himfelf ;  directing  them  at  the  fame  time  how 
to  give  their  arguments  all  the  force,  of  which  they  were 
capable.  We  are  told,  that  "  the  corruption  among 
"  chriftians,  and  the  pcrfecuting  fpirit  of  the  clergy,  had 
given  him  a  prejudice  againft  the  chriftian  religion ;  and 
"  at  laft  induced  him  to  think,  that  upon  the  foot  on  which 
"  it  is  at  prefent,  it  is  pernicious  to  mankind."  Mr.  Col- 

of  a  letter    Jjnshas  indeed  given  us   himfelfa  pretty  broad   intimation, 

in°the'Bib-'  t^lat  ne  ^^  a^aa^V  renounced  chriftianity.  Thus,  in  anfwer 
iimheq.ie  to  dr.  Rogers,  who  had  fuppoied  that  it  wa,s  mens  empty 
jai!bnn,'e  1  lifts  and  paffions,  and  not  their  reaforis,  which  made  them 
ra*ef  depart  from  the  gofpel,  he  acknowledges,  that  "  it  may  be, 
and  is  undoubtedly,  the  cafe  of  many,  who  reject  the 
gofpel,  to  be  influenced  therein  by  their  vices  and  immo- 

ties. 
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*c  ralities,     It  would  be  very  ftrange,  fays  he,  if  chriflianity, 

<c  which  teaches  fe  much  good  morality,  and  fo  juftlycon- 

"  demns  divers  vices,  to  which  men  are    prone,  was    not 

*'  rejected  by   fome  libertines  on  that  account ;  as    the    fe- 

vc  veral  pretended  revelations,  which  are  eftablifhed  througji- 

ic-  out  the  world,  are  by  libertines  on  that  very  account  alfo, 

*'  But  this  cannot  be  the  cafe  of  all  who  reject  the  gofpel. 

*'  Some  of  them  who   reject   the  gofpel,  lead  as  good  lives 

"  as  thofe,  who  receive  it.     And  I  fuppofe  there  is  no  dif- 

"  ference,  to  the  advantage  of  chriftians,  in  point  of  mo- 

.**  rality,  between  them  and  the  Jews,  Mahometans,  heathens  Letter  to 

"  or  others,  who  rejea  chriftianky." 

Upon  the  22d  of  July  1698,  when  mr.  Collins  was  juftp 
entered  into  his  23d  year,  he  married,  Martha,  the  daughter 
of  fir  Francis  Child,  who  was  the  year  following  lord 
mayor  of  London ;  and  by  her  he  had  two  fons  and  two 
daughters,  Elizabeth  and  Martha.  Henry,  the  elder  of  his  General  dift, 
fons,  died  in  his  infancy.  Anthony,  the  younger,  was  born 
in  Odober  1701,  and  was  a  gentleman  of  great  fweetnefs 
of  temper,  a  fine  underftanding,  and  of  good  learning.  He 
was  educated  at  Bennet  college  in  Cambridge,  and  died,  uni- 
verfally  lamented  by  all  that  knew  him,  upon  the  2Oth  of 
December  1723.  The  year  after  mr.  Collins  married  a 
fecond  wife,  namely,  Elizabeth  the  daughter  of  fir  Walter 
Wrottefley,  bart.  but  had  no  children  by  her.  His  daugh- 
ters furvived  him,  and  were  unmarried  at  his  death. 

COLSTON  (EDWARD)  a  perfon  ever  memorable  for 
his  benefactions  and  chanties,  was  the  eldeft  fon  ofWilJiam 
Colfton,  efq;  an  eminent  Spanifh  merchant  in  Biiftol,  and 
born  in  that  city  upon  the  2d  of  November,  1 636.  He  Bjograp. 
was  brought  up  to  trade,  and  refided  fome  time  in  Spain ; 
as  did  alfo  his  brothers,  two  of  whom  were  inhumanly  mur- 
dered there  by  aflaffins.  He  inherited  a  hanilfome  fortune 
from  his  parents,  which  received  continual  additions  from 
the  fortunes  of  his  brethren  ;  all  of  whom,  though  nume- 
rous, he  furvived.  This  family  fubftance  he  increafed  irn  - 
menfely  by  trade  ;  and  having,  as  we  would  willingly  hope, 
no  near  relations,  he  difpofed  of  a  great  part  of  it  in  a^  U 
of  charity  and  beneficence, 

In  the  year  1691,  he  built  upon  his  own  ground,  at  the 
charge  of  about  two  thoufand  five  hundred  pounds,  St.  Mi- 
chael's hill  alms-houfe  in  Briftol ;  and  endowed  it  with  lands, 
whofe  yearly  rent  amounts  to  two  hundred  eighty  two 
feounds.  three-  (hillings ,  and  four  pence. 
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The  fame  year  he  gave  houfes  and  lands,  without  Temple 
gate  in  that  city,  to  the  fociety  of  merchants  for  ever,  to- 
wards the  maintenance  of  fix  poor  old  decayed  failors,  to 
the  yearly  value  of  twenty  four  pounds. 

In  1696,  he  purchafed  a  piece  of  ground  in  Temple- 
flreet  in  the  fame  city,  and  built  at  his  own  charge  a  fchool 
and  dwelling-houfe  for  a  mafter,  to  inftrucl  forty  boys,  who 
are  alib  to  be  clothed,  inftrucTted  in  writing,  arithmetick, 
and  the  church-catechifm.  The  eftate  given,  for  this  charity 
amounts  to  eighty  pounds  yearly,  clear  of  all  charges. 

In  1702,  he  gave  five  hundred  pounds,  towards  rebuilding 
queen  Elizabeth's  hofpital  on  the  College-green  in  Briftol ; 
and  for  the  clothing  and  educating  of  fix  boys  there,  ap- 
propriated an  eftate  of  fixty  pounds  a  year,  clear  of  charges, 
befules  ten  pounds  for  placing  out  the  boys  apprentices. 

In  1708,  he  fettled  his  great  benefaction  of  the  hofpital 
of  St.  Auguftin  in  Briftol,  confuting  of  a  mafter,  two  lifters, 
and  one  hundred  boys  ;  for  the  maintenance  of  which  boys, 
he  gave  an  eftate  of  one  hundred  thirty  eight  pounds,  fifteen 
/hillings,  and  fix  pence  farthing  a  year.  The  charge  of  firft 
fetting  up  this  hofpital,  and  making  it  convenient  for  the 
purpofc,  amounted,  it  is  faid,  to  about  eleven  thoufand 
pounds. 

He  gave  alib  fix  pounds  yearly  to  the  minifter  of  All- 
Saints  in  Briftol,  for  reading  prayers  every  Monday  and  Tuef- 
clay  morning  throughout  the  year,  and  one  pound  a  year 
to  the  clerk  and  fexton  :  alfo  fix  pounds  a  year  for  ever,  for 
a  monthly  fermon  and  prayers  to  the  prifoners  in  Newgate 
there  ;  and  twenty  pounds  to  be  paid  yearly  for  ever  to  the 
clergy  beneficed  in  that  city,  for  preaching  fourteen  fermons 
in  the  time  of  Lent,  on  fubjeclis  appointed  by  himfclf^ 
The  fubje&s  are  .thefe  :  The  Lent-faft  ;  againft  atheifm  and 
infidelity  $  the  cathplick  church  ;  the  excellence  of  the  church 
of  England  j  the  powers  of  the  church  ;  baptifm  ;  confir- 
mation; confefTion  and  abfolution;  the  errors  of  the  church 
of  Rome ;  enthufiafm  and  fupcrftiticn  ;  reftitution  ;  frequent- 
ing the  divine  fervice ;  frequent  communion  ;  the  pailion, 
of  our  blefied  Saviour. 

He  beftowed,  laftly,  upwards  of  two  thoufand  pounds 
in  occafional  charities  and  benefactions  to  churches  and 
charity-fchools,  all  within  the  city  of  Briftol.  Let  us  pro- 
ceed now  to  enumerate,  in  the  fcme  general  way,  what  he 
beftowed  elfewhere.  In  the  firft  place  then, 

He  gave  fix  thoufand  pounds  for  the  augmentation  of  fixty 
final!  livings,  the  distribution  of  which  was  to  be  after  this 

manner* 
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manner.  Any  living,  that  was  entitled  to  queen  Anne's 
bounty,  might  have  this  too,  on  condition  that  every  parifh, 
which,  did  receive  this,  fhould  be  obliged  to  raife  one 
hundred  pounds  to  be  added  to  the  one  hundred  pounds 
raifed  by  mr.  Colfton :  and  many  livings  have  had  the  o-rant  Et 
of  this  bounty.  S 

He  gave  to   St.  Bartholomew's  hofpital  in  London    two  1728,  at  the 
thoufand  pounds,  with    which  was    purchafed   an  eilate  ofbe£innir-S- 
one  hundred  pounds  a  year,  which  is  fettled  on  that  hofpital; 
and  he  left  to  the  fame,  by  will,  five  hundred   pounds.     To 
Chrifr's -hofpital,  at  feveral  times,  one  thoufand  pounds,  and 
one  thoufand   pourjds   more,  by  will.     To  the  hofpitals  of 
St.  Thomas    and    Bethlehem,    five    hundred   pounds    each. 
To  the  work-houfe  without  Bifhopfgate,  two  hundred  pounds. 
To  the  fociety  for  propagating   the  gofpel  in    foreign  parts, 
three  hundred  pounds. 

He  built  an  alms-houfe  for  fix  poor  people  at  Shene  in 
Surry,  and  left  very  handfome  legacies  to  Mortlake  in  the 
fame  county,  where  he  died  :  that  is,  he  gave  forty  five 
pounds  yearly,  to  be  continued  for  twelve  years  after  his 
death,  for  cloathing  and  educating  twelve  boys  and  twelve 
girls  in  that  place,  and  alfo  eighty  five  pounds,  he  being  fo 
many  years  old,  to  eighty  five  poor  men  and  women  there, 
to  each  one  pound,  to  be  distributed  at  the  time  of  his  de- 
ceafe. 

He  gave  one  hundred  pounds  per  annum  to  be  continued 
for  twelve  years  after  his  death,  and  to  be  distributed  by  the 
direction  of  his  executors:  either  to  place  out  every  year 
ten  boys  apprentices,  or  to  be  given  towards  the  fetting 
up  ten  young  tradefmen,  to  each  ten  pounds. 

He  gave  likewife  to  eighteen  charity-fchools  in  feveraJ 
parts  ..of  England,  and  to  be  continued  to  them  for  twelve 
years  after  his  death,  to  each  fchool  yearly  five  pounds. 

Finally,  he  gave  towards  building  a  church  at  Mancheiler 
in  Lancafhire,  twenty  pounds  ;  and  towards  the  building  of 
a  church  at  Tiverton  in  Devonshire,  fifty  pounds. 

Befides  thefe  known  and  publick  benefactions,  he  gave 
away  every  year  large  fums  in  private  charities,  for  many 
years  together  ;  and  the  preacher  of  his  funeral  fernion  gives 
us  to  underfland,  that  thefe  did  not  fall  much  fhort  of  his 
publick.  We  have  no  encouragement  to  fay  to  our  reader, 
"  Go  and  do  thou  likewife  ;"  there  being  fo  very  few,  if'any, 
whofe  fituations  and  circumftances  will  permit  them  to  imi- 
tate mr.  CoHlon,  even  in  the  moil  diftant  degree.  But  if 
there  were  ever  fo  many,  we  fhould  not  perhaps  be  fo  for- 
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v/ord  to  adyife  them  to  imitate  him :  not  that  we  do 
tthink  as  highly  as  poflible  of  acls  of  charity  and  benevo- 
lence, but  then  we  muft  own  ourfelyes  fully  perfuaded,  that 
charity-fchools  and  eftabliihments,  when  once  they  grow 
numerous,  are  apt  to  produce  the  very  evils  they  are  de- 
figned  to  remedy ;  and  often,  we  fear,  inilead  of  preventing 
jndigence  and  mifery,  are  no  fmal}  encouragements  to  that 
ilothful  and  extrayagant  way  of  life,  which  leads  direclly 
to  them.  Money  fquandered  away  in  great  fums,  howe- 
ver  it  mav  evince  the  generofity  of  the  giver,  generally  does 
jmore  harm  than  good  to  the  receiver.  Much  delicacy  and 
judgement  are  required  to  difpofe  of  gratuities  fo  as.  to  make 
•f.he  parties  relieved  the  better  for  them.  fyln  Colfton  feems 
to  have  poffeiled  no  frriall  fhare  of  this  judgement  \  for  among 
Other  inilances  of  it,  one  may  be  noted  in  his  never  giving 
any  thing  to  common  beggars.  Tfhis  he  never  did ;  but 
he  always  ordered^  that  poor  hou.fe-Jceepers,  Tick  and  de- 
cayed perforis,  fhould  bp  fought  put:  as  the  fitteft  'objects 
of  his  charity.  We  muff  not  forget:  to  obferve,  that  though 
chanty  was  mr.  Colflcn's  fhining  virtue,  yet  he  poflTeiTed 
other  virtues  in  an  eminent  degree.  He  was  a  perfon  of 
great  temperance,  mecknefs,  evennefs  of  terriper,  patience, 
and  mortification,  He  always  looked  chearful  and  plea- 
fant,  was  of  a  peaceable  and  quiet  difpofition,  and  re- 
jriarkably  circumfpecl  in  all  his  acl'ions. 

Some  years  before  his  deceafe,  he  retired  frorn  bufmefs, 
and  came  and  lived  at  London,  and  at  Morflake  in  Surry, 
where  he  had  a  country  feat.  Here  he  died  upon  the 
Jith  of  October  1721,  alrnod  eighty  five  years  old;  anc} 
was  buried  the  ^Qth  of  the  faine^month  in  the  church  of 
AH-faints  in  Briftol,  where  a  monument  is  creeled  to  his 
iriemory,  on  which  are  enumerated  his  publick  charities, 
already  mentioned  in  this  article.  His  funeral  fermon  was 
preached  by  dr.  Harcourt,  and  printed  at  Condon  the  fam$ 
year, 

COLUMBUS    (CHRISTOPHER)    a  Gcnqefe,    and 

famous  in  hiftory  for  being  the  difcoverer  of  America,  was 
born  in  the  year  1442.  Ferdinand  his  fon,  to  whom  we 
are  chiefly  obliged  for  this  account  of  him,'  would  fuggeft 
to  us,  that  he  is  defcended  from  an  ancient  and  confiderable 
famjly;  but  it  is  generally  believed,  that  his  father  was  a 
wooll-comber,  anc}  that  he  himfelf  was  of  the  fame  trade  too, 
till,  by  having  been  at  fea,  he  had  acquired  a  tafte  for  navi- 
gation. In  his  early  years  he  applied  himfelf  fo  much  to  the 
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&udy  of  geometry  and  aftronomy  at  Pavia,  as  was  neceiTa- 
ry  to  underftand  cofmography  ;  and  becaufe  he  thought, 
that  he  fhould  not  even  yet  be  perfect  in  this  art,  unlefs  he 
was  a  painter  too,  therefore  he  learnt  to  draw,  in  order  to 
defcribe  lands,  and  let  down  cofmographical  bodies,  plains  or 
rounds.  He  had  had  vaft  experiences  from  many  and  long 
voyages  into  feveral  parts  of  the  world,  when  he  refolved  to 
lay  before  the  king  of  Portugal,  whom  he  lived  under,  a. 
plan  for  the  difcovery  of  a  new  world  :  for  he  had  firmly 
perfuaded  himfelf,  by  reafons  of  various  kinds,  though  fome 
lay  he  had  the  hint  from  a  pilot  called  Andaluza,  that  there 
muft  be  large  and  habitable  countries  in  the  weftern  ocean. 
But  the  king,  though  he  liitened  to  Columbus,  gave  him  no 
great  encouragement,  either  becaufe  it  was  not  convenient 
for  him  to  furnifh  out  fhipping  at  that  time,  or  becaufe 
perhaps  he  looked  upon  his  project  as  a  very  extravagant  and 
yifionary  one.  He  then  applied  himfelf  to  Ferdinand  and 
Ifabcl  of  Spain,  with  whom  he  fucceeded  abundantly  better; 
for  though  their  ecclefiaftical  counfellors,  whom  they  ap- 
pointed to  take  cognizance  of  his  fcheme,  oppofed  it  by  al- 
ledging  the  improbability  of  Columbus's  difcovering  what 
fo  many  fkilful  failors,  in  fo  many  thoufand  years  had  not 
difcovered,  and  by  urging  the  authority  of  St.  Auftin,  who, 
in  his  City  of  God,  had  denied  and  pronounced  impoffible, 
that  there  mould  be  any  fuch  thing  as  antipodes,  or  any  go- 
ing out  of  one  hemifphere  into  another,  yet  their  majefties 
confented  at  laft  to  furnim  him  with  three  caravels  and  a 
proper  number  of  men.  With  thefe  he  fet  out  from  Gome- 
ra  the  6th  of  September  1492,  which,  as  his  fon  fays,  may 
be  accounted  the  firft  day  of  his  fetting  out  upon  his  voyage 
for  the  ocean,  though  he  had  fet  out  from  Granada  the  i2th 
of  May  preceding.  He  failed  weftward  till  the  I2th  of  Octo- 
ber, when  he  difcovered  the  iflands,  and  landed  at  the 
Guana  bay,  one  of  the  Lucca  iflands, 

The  Indians  were  aftonjfhed  at  the  fight  of  the  (hips, 
believing  them  to  be  fome  living  creatures,  and  were  im- 
patient to  know  what  they  were,  nor  were  the  Europeans 
lefs  hafty  to  know  them,  whofe  curiofity  however  was  foon 
fatisfied  by  their  going  on  fhore,  and  taking  porTeffion  of  the 
ifland  in  the  ufual  forms.  After  this  Columbus  departed 
from  this  ifland,  and  went  to  difcover  others,  among  which 
were  Cuba  and  Hifpaniola.  He  now  grew  impatient  to  ac- 
quaint Ferdinand  with  the  happy  fuccefs  of  his  navigation  ; 
and  therefore  fet  out  for  Spain,  where  he  arrived  after  a 
vpyage  of  fifty  days,  in  May  1493.  When  he  had  acquainted 
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the  council  with  the  means  of  conquering  thefe  rich  pro* 
vinces,  they  refolved  to  fend  him  back  in  quality  of  admiral 
of  the  Indies,  and  allowed  him  all  the  privileges  he  would 
defire.  The  king  ennobled  him  and  all  his  poflerity,  and 
gave  him  for  arms  a  fea  argent  and  azure,  fix  iflands  or, 
under  the  cope  of  Caflile  and  Leon,  the  world  as  crelr,  and 
thefe  words 

For  Carl-ilia,  y  por  Leon, 
Ita-la  puevo  monde  halto  Colon. 

Accordingly  he  failed  again  with  a  powerful  fleet  to  the 
Indies,  where  he  difcoveicd  more  iflands,  arid  Jamaica  amongft 
them,  made  many  fettlements,  and  fome  conquefts.  But 
envy  now  began  to  work  againft  him,  and  malicious  {lander- 
ers  were  taking  the  advantage  of  his  abfence,  to  make  im- 
preflions  upon  the  king  to  his  prejudice  and  dishonour,  by 
giving  him  falfe  information  about  the  affairs  of  the  Indies. 
This  obliged  Columbus  to  fet  fail  again  for  Spain,  which  he 
did  upon  the  loth  of  March  1496,  and  arrived  on  the  coails 
of  it  upon  the  8th  of  June,  after  making  fome  ftay  at  the 
iflands  in  his  road.  In  May  1498,  he  made  another  voyage, 
when  lie  di  (covered  Paria,  which  was  the  fir  ft  difcovery 
he  made  on  the  continent.  Here  he  may  be  faid  to  have 
fulfilled  that  famous  prophecy  of  Seneca,  who,  in  the  cho- 
rus of  his  Medea,  fpcaks  thus  : 

Venient  annis 

Saecula  feris,  quibus  Oceanus 
Vincula  rerum  laxet,  &  ingens 
Pateat  tellus,  Typhyfque  novas 
Detegat  orbes,  nee  fit  terris 
v  Ultima  Thule. 

that  is,  in  plain  Language,  "  late  pofterity  fhall  fee  the  time, 
"  when  the  weftern  ocean  fhall  not  be  the  bounds  of  all 
"  things  y  but  a  vaft  continent  fhall  appear,  a  new  world  be 
"  difcovered,  nor  fhall  Thule  be  any  longer  the  remoteft 
"  region  of  the  earth.'* 

In  the  beginning  of  Oclober  1500,  he  was,  upon  the 
ftrength  of  falfe  informations  and  malicious  complaints 
againft  him,  apprehended  and  fent  to  Spain  in  irons  ;  but 
prefently  clearing  himfelf  to  the  king,  he  fet  out  in  queft  of 
more  new  lands.  After  innumerable  perils  by  land  and  by 
water,  he  returned  to  Spain.,  where  he  died  in  May  1506. 
He  was  buried  by  the  king's  order,  magnificently  in  the 
cathedral  at  Seville  :  and  had  this  epitaph  cut  on  his  tomb,  in 
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memory  of  his  renowned  actions  and  difcovery  of  the  In- 
dies. 

A  CafHlia,  ya  Leon 

Nuevo  mundo  dio  Colon. 
that  is, 

Columbus  gave  Caftile,  and 

Leon  a  new  world  : 

for  Columbus  was  in  reality  the  difcoverer  of  America,  al- 
though it  took  its  name  from  Americus  Vefputius,  who,  by 
the  encouragement  of  Emanuel  king  of  Portugal,  made  in 
14.97  fora.6  additional  diicoveries  to  thole  of  Columbus. 


COMBER  (Dr.  THOMAS)  a  very  learned  divine  of 
the  church  of  England,  was  born  at  Weftram  in  Kent,  in 
the  year  1645  ;  as  we  learn  from  his  age  in  his  epitaph  at 
the  time  of  his  death.  His  parents  do  not  appear  to  have 
been  of  any  considerable  note  ;  yet,  as  it  Seems,  were  of 
ability  Sufficient  to  give  him  a  liberal  education.  He  was 
educated  in  grammar  learning  at  his  native  place  ;  and  at 
fourteen  years  of  age,  on  the  i8th  of  April  1659,  was  ad- 
mitted into  Sidney  SuiTex  college  in  Cambridge.  He  took  aBiogr 
bachelor  of  arts  degree  ;  and  on  the  26th  of  May  1666, 
had  likewife  his  grace  for  mafter  of  arts,  though  it  does  not 
appear,  that  he  ever  completed  this  degree  in  the  univerfity. 
He  was  alfo  created  dr.  in  divinity  between  the  years  1676 
and  1679  ;  but  as  his  name  does  not.  occur  in  the  univerfity 
regifters,  it  is  fuppofed  he  had  that  degree  conferred  on  him 
at  Lambeth.  On  the  5th  of  July  1677,  he  was  made  bylbil, 
archbifhop  Steme  a  prebendary  in  the  church  of  York  ;  and 
upon  the  I9th  of  January  1683-4,  was  alfo  collated  to  the 
praecentorfhip.  Upon  the  deprivation  of  dr.  Dennis  Gran- 
yille,  he  was  nominated,  upon  the  23d  of  April  1691,  to 
Succeed  him  in  the  deanery  of  Durham.  He  was  chaplain 
to  Anne  princefs  of  Denmark,  and  to  king  William  and 
queen  Mary,  and  would  probably  have  been  raifed  higher 
in  the  church,  if  he  had  lived  :  but  he  died  upon  the  25th  of 
November  1699,  in  the  fifty  fifth  year  of  his  age,  and  was  bu- 
ried at  Stonegrave  in  Yorkfhire,  of  which  it  feems  he  was  re&or. 

He  was  the  author  of  Several  learned  works,  chiefly  re-  ibid. 
lating  to  the  Common  prayer:  as,  I.  A  fcholaftical  hiftory 
of  the  primitive  and  general  ufe  of  liturgies  in  the  chrifrian 
church  j  together  with  an  anfwer  to  mr.  David  ClarkSon's 
late  diScourSe  concerning  liturgies.  Lond.  1690:  dedicated  to 
king  William  and  queen  mary;  2.  A  companion  to  the  tem- 
ple }  or,  A  help  to  devotion  in  the  ufe  of  the  Common 

prayer, 
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prayer,  in  two  parts  :  the  firft  on  morning  and  evening  prayer-; 
the  fecond,  on  the  Litany,  with  the  occafional  prayers  and 
thankfgivings,  printed  in  two  volumes  8vo.  in  1679.  3.  A 
companion  to  the  altar,  or,  an  help  to  the  worthy  receiving 
of  the  Lord's  fupper,  by  difcourfes  and  meditations  upon  the 
whole  communion  office,  dedicated  to  the  archbifhop  of 
York.  The  imprimatur  bears  date  January  21,  1673-4  ;  an4 
It  was  To  well  received,  that  a  fourth  edition  came  out  in  1685. 
4,  A  brief  difcourfe  upon  the  offices  of  baptifm,  catechiim, 
and  confirmation,  printed  at  the  end  of  the  companion  to 
the  altar,  and  dedicated  to  dr.  Tillotfon  then  dean  of  Can- 
terbury. 5.  A  difcourfe  on  the  occafional  offices  in  the 
Common  prayer,  namely,  Matrimony,  Vifitation  of  the  fick, 
Burial  of  the  dead,  Churching  of  women,  and  the  Commi- 
mtion.  Thefe  four  laft  articles  were  reprinted  together  in 
one  volume  folio,  1701,  and  dedicated  to  king  William. 
6.  A  difcourfe  upon  the  manner  and  form  of  making  bifhops, 
prjefts  and  deacons,  printed  in  1699,  8vo  ;  and  dedicated  to 
archbifhop  Tenifon.  7.  Short  difcourfes  upon  the  whole 
Common  prayer,  defigned  to  inform  the  judgement,  and  ex- 
cite the  devotion  of  fuch,  as  daily  ufe  the  fame,  printed  in 
1684,  8vo;  and  dedicated  to  Anne  princefs  of  Denmark. 
8.  Roman  forgeries  in  the  councils,  during  the  four  firft 
centuries  :  together  with  an  appendix  concerning  the  forge- 
ries and  errors  in  the  annals  of  Baronius.  Lond.  1689,  4to. 

There  was  alfo  another  Thomas  Comber,  doctor  in  divi- 
nity, who  lived  in  the  fame  century,  and  was  of  Trinity  col- 
P!-:r.  B,-it.  Icge  in  Cambridge.  This  lafl  was  was  born  in  Suflex  up- 
on the  i ft  of  January  1575,  admitted  fcholar  of  Trinity  col- 
lege, upon  the  nth  of  May,  1593;  chofen  fellow  of  the 
fame,  upon  the  fecond  of  October,  1597  ;  preferred  to  the 
deanery  of  Carlifle,  upon  the  28th  of  Auguft  1630;  and 
fworn  in  mafter  of  Trinity  college,  upon  the  1 2th  of  October, 
1631.  In  1642,  he  was  imprifoned,  plundered,  and  de- 
prived of  all  his  preferments ;  and  died  upon  the  28th  of 
February  1653,  at  Cambridge.  He  wrote  An  hiftorical 
vindication  of  the  divine  right  of  tythes,  againft  mr.  Selden's 
hiftory  of  tythes.  4to. 

COMENIUS  (JoHN  AMOS),  a  cebrated  grammarian 
and  proteftant  divine,  was  born  in  Moravia  upon  the  28th 
.  of  March  1592.  Having  ftudied  in  feveral  places,  and  par- 
ticularly at  Herborn,  he  returned  to  his  own  country  in  the 
year  1614,  and  was  made  rector  of  a  college  there.  He 
Was  ordained '  rninifter  in  1616,  and  two  years  after  became 

paftor 
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paftor  of  the  church  of  Fulnec :  at  which  time  he  was  appoint- 
ed mafter  of  a  fchool  lately  ere&ed  there.  He  had  then  a 
great  project  upon  his  hands,  which  was  to  introduce  a  new 
method  for  teaching  the  languages.  He  publifhed  fome  effays 
for  this  purpofe  in  1616,  and  had  prepared  other  pieces  on 
that  fubjeft,  which  were  deftroyed  in  1621,  when  the  Spa- 
niards plundered  his  library,  after  having  ta*ken  the  city. 
The  minifters  of  Bohemia  and  Moravia  being  outlawed  by  an 
edict,  in  1624,  and  the  perfecution  growing  very  hot  the  year 
after,  Comenius  fled  to  Lefna,  a  city  of  Poland,  and  taught 
Latin  there.  There  he  publifhed,  in  the  year  1631,  his  book 
intitled,  Janua  linguarum  referata,  or,  the  gate  of  languages 
unlocked :  of  which  the  following  wonderful  account, 
though  he  gives  it  himfelf,  is  by  all  allowed  to  be  true.  "  I 
"  never  could  have  imagined,  fays  he,  that  this  little  book 
cc  calculated  only  for  children,  fhould  have  met  with  uni- 
"  verfal  applaufe  from  the  learned.  This  has  been  juftified 
"  by  the  letters  I  received  from  a  great  number  of  learned 
"  men  of  different  countries,  in  which  they  highly  congra- 
"  tulate  me  on  this  new  invention  ;  as  well  as  by  the  verfi- 
"  ons  which  have  been  emuloufly  made  of  it  into  feveral 
c<  modern  tongues.  For  it  has  not  only  been  tranflated  into 
**  twelve  European  languages,  namely,  Latin,  Greek,  Bohe- 
"  mian,  Polifli,  German,  Swedifh,  Dutch,  Englifh>  French, 
c<  Spanifh,  Italian,  Hungarian;  but  likewife  into  the  Afi- 
"  atick  languages,  as  Arabick,  Turkifh,  Perfian,  and  even 
"  the  Mogul,  which  is  fpoken  all  over  the  Eaft  Indies." 

This  book  gained  Comenius  fuch  prodigious  reputation,  epift. 
that  the  governing  powers  of  Sweden  wrote  to  him  in  the**1-  ad 
year  1638,  and  offered  him  a  commiflion  for  the  new  regu- 
lating all  the  fchools  in  that  kingdom ;  which  offer  however 
he  did  not  think  proper  to  accept,  but  only  promifed  to 
aflift-with  his  advice  thofe,  who  mould  be  appointed  to  exe- 
cute that  commiflion.  He  then  tranflated  into  Latin,  a 
piece  which  he  had  written  in  his  native  tongue,  concern- 
ing the  new  method  of  inftrucling  youth,  a  fpecimen  of 
which  appeared  under  the  title  of  Parfophiae  Prodromus, 
that  is,  The  forerunner  of  univerfal  learning.  This  made 
him  confidered  as  one  very  capable  of  reforming  the  method 
of  teaching  ;  and  the  parliament  of  England  defired  his  af- 
iiftance  to  reform  the  fchools  of  that  kingdom.  Comenius 
arrived  at  London  in  September  1641,  and  would  have  been 
received  by  a  committee,  to  whom  he  might  have  propofed 
his  plan,  if  the  parliament  had  not  been  taken  up  too  much 
with  other  matters,  The  civil  wars  which  broke  out  in 
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England  (hewed  Comenius,    that  this  was  not  a  juncture 
favourable  to  his   defigns  j    he  went   therefore  to    Sweden, 
whither  he  had  been  invited  by  Lewis  de  Geer,  a  gentleman 
of  great  merit,  who  had  the  publick  welfare  very  much  at 
heart.     He  arrived  there  in  Auguft    1642,    and  difcourfed 
with  Oxenftiern  about  his  method  :  the  refult  of  which  con- 
ference was,  that  he  fhould  go  and  fix  at  Elbing  in  Pruflia, 
and  compofe  it.     In  the  mean  time  Lewis  de  Geer  fettled  a 
confiderable  ftipend  upon  him,  by  which  means  Comenius, 
now  delivered  from  the  drudgery  of  teaching  a  fchool,  em- 
ployed himfelf  wholly  in  finding  out  general  methods    for 
thofe  who  inftrucled  youth.     He  fpent  four  years  at  Elbing 
in  this  ftudy,  after  which  he   returned  to  Sweden,  to  {hew 
his  compofitions.     It  was  examined  by  three  commiffidners, 
who  declared  it  worthy  of  being  made  publick,  after  the  au- 
thor fhould  have  finifhed  it.     He  fpent  two  more  years  up- 
on it  at  Elbing,  and  then  was  obliged  to  return  to  Lefna. 
In  1650,  he  took  a  journey  to  the  court  of  Sigifmund  Ra- 
gotfki,  prince  of  Tranfilvania;    where  a  conference  was  de- 
fired  with  him,  in  order  to  reform  the  methed  of  teaching  in 
fchools.     He   gave  this  prince  fome  pieces,  containing  in- 
ftru6tions  for  regulating  the   college  of  Patak,  purfuant  to 
the   maxims  laid  down  in  his  Parfophia  ;  and,  during  four 
years,  he  was  allowed  to  propofe  whatever  he  pleafed,  with 
regard  to  the  government  of  that  college.     After  this  he  re- 
turned to  Lefna,  and  did  not  leave  it  till  1650,  when  it  was 
burnt  by  the  Poles :  of  which  calamity,  as  we  fhall  fee  be- 
low, Comenius  was  charged  with  being  the  caufe.     He  loft 
there   all  his   manufcripts,  except  what  he  had  written  ort 
Parfophia,  and  on  the  Revelations.  He  fled  into  Silefia,  thence 
to  Brandenburgh,    afterwards   to  Hamburgh,  and  laftly  to 
Amsterdam  ;  where  he  met  with  fo  much  encouragement,  that 
he  was   tempted  to   continue   there  for  the  remainder  of  his 
life.     He  printed  there,  in  the  year  1657,  at  the  expence  of 
his  Mecasnas,  the  different  parts  of  his  new  method  of  teach- 
ing.    The  work  is  in   folio,   and   divided  into    four   parts$ 
"  The  whole,   fays  mr.   Bayle,  coil  the  author  prodigious 
"  pains,  other  people  a  great  deal  of  money,  yet  the  learned 
4t  received  no  benefit  from  it;  nor  is  there,  in  my  opinion* 
H  le'sDlft. "  anv  tmfig  practicably  ufeful  in  the  hints  of  that  author." 

But  Comenius  was  not  only  intent  upon  the  reformation  of 
fchools  ;  he  had  filled  his  brains  with  prophecies,  revolu- 
tions, the  ruining  of  antichrift,  the  millennium,  and  fuch 
like  enthufiailick  notions.  He  had  collected  with  prodigious 
care  the  chimeras  of  one  Kotterus,  thofe  of  Chriflina  Poniato- 
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and  of  Drabicius,  and  publifhed  them  at  Amfterdam.  s-e  A 
Thefe  chimeras  promifed  miracles  to  thofe  who  fhould  eft- Drabiciw, 
deavour   to  extirpate  the  houfe  of  Auflria  and    the   pope. 
Guftavus  Adolphus,  arid  Charles  Guftavus,  kings  of  Sweden, 
Cromwell,    and  Ragotfki,  had  been  promifed  as  thofe,  who 
fhould  accomplifh  thefe  fplendid  prophecies ;  to  which,  how- 
ever the  event  did  not  correfpond.     We  are  told  that  Come- 
nius,  not  knowing  which  way  to  turn  himfelf,  at  laft  took 
it  into  his  head  to  addrefs  Lewis  XIV.  of  France  :  that  he 
fent  him  a  copy  of  Drabicius's  prophecies,  and  infinuated  that 
it  was   to  this  monarch,  God  promifed  the  empire  of  the 
world,  by  the  downfall  of  thofe  who  perfecuted  Chrift.     He 
wrote  fome  books   at  Amfterdam ;  one  particularly  againft 
mr.  Des  Marets  concerning  the  millennium.     Des  Mafets 
anfwered  him  furioufly  ;  pretended  to  pull  off  his  mafk ;  re- 
prefented  him  more  knave  than  fool  ,  as  a  bite  and  fharper, 
who,  under  religious  and  other  fpecious  pretextr,  drained  the 
purfes  of  thofe,  who  had  more  money  than  wit.     "  I  ac- 
"  knowledge  Comenius,  fays  Marets,  to  be  pofleiTed  of  a  fine 
"  and  inventive  genius,  and  fuch  an  one  as  would  well  fuit 
<c  a  man  who  fhould  fay,  I  fubfift  half  the  year  by  tricking 
"  and  artifice,  and  by  artifice  and  tricking  I  fubfift  the  other 
<c  half:  for  as  this  age  has  not  produced  a  more  fubtle  {harper 
"  than  Comenius,   neither  has  it  produced  a  writer,  who 
"  has  a  better  knack  of  inventing  nice  and  ufeful  diftinc- 
"  tions." 

Comenius  was  at  laft  fenfible  of  the  vanity  of  his  labours, 
as  we  learn  from  the  book  he  publifhed  in  1668  at  Amfter-P-  5- 
dam,  intitled  Unius  necefiarii,  or,  of  the  one  thing  nccefla- 
ry :  in  which  he  acquaints  us  alfo  with  the  refolution  he  had 
made,  of  employing  all  his  future  thoughts  wholly  on  his 
falvation.  He  had  better  have  done  fo  all  along,  than  to 
have  bufiedhimfelf  fo  much  about  the  tranfadh'ons  of  Europe^ 
in  order  to  difcover  revolutions  ;  for  it  was  this  which  made 
him  an  enthufiaft.  He  died  at  Amfterdam  on  the  I5th  of 
November  1671,  in  the  Both  year  of  his  age.  Had  he  lived 
much  longer,  he  would  have  feen  the  falfity  of  his  prophecies, 
with  regard  to  the  millennium:  for  he  affirmed,  that  it  would 
begin  in  the  year  1672,  or  1673.  But  fuppofing  he  had, 
does  any  one  imagine  it  would  have  affecled  him  ?  not  it  in- 
deed :  enthufiafm  is  of  an  excellent  temper,  nothing  can 
ruffle  it,  or  put  it  out  of  countenance.  Comenius  would  have 
appeared,  as  in  fimilar-fituations  he  often  had  done,  as  boldly 
in  company  after  the  expiration  of  the  period  as  before  ; 
without  fearing  either  the  jokes  or  the  ferrous  reproaches. 
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to  which  he  muft  be  expofed.  He  would  have  fell  to  pro-» 
phefying  again  in  the  fame  manner  as  ufual ;  and  as  incredi- 
ble as  it  may  feem,  the  people  would  ftill  have  confidered 
him  as  a  prophet.  For  what  abfurdities,  what  frauds,  what 
villanies$  be  they  ever  fo  palpable  and  open,  are  fufficient  to 
difcredit  the  mail)  whom  the  vulgar,  ever  credulous  and  fond  of 
being  deluded,  have  once  chofen  for  their  guide  in  fpirituals  ? 
Whatever  mortification  Comenius  muft  have  felt  j  on  the  fcore 
of  his  prophecies,  which  he  had  lived  to  fee  falfified,  he 
muft  alfo  have  felt  as  much,  fuppofmg  him  to  have  any 
feeling,  on  feveral  other  accounts.  He  was  reproached  with 
having  done  great  prejudice  to  his  brethren,  who  were  ba- 
nifhed  with  him  from  Moravia.  Moft  of  them  had  fled 
from  their  country  with  confiderable  fums  of  money ;  but 
inftead  of  being  ceconomiftsj  they  fquandered  it  away  in  a 
Ihort  time,  becaufe  truly,  Comenius  prophefied  they  mould 
return  to  their  country  in  a  ihort  time  :  by  which  means 
however,  in  fpite  of  all  his  prophetick  talent,  they  were 
very  foon  reduced  to  beggary.  Comenius  was  alfo  accufed 
of  having  been  the  caufe  of  the  plundering  and  burning  of 
Lefna^  where  his  brethren  had  found  an  afylum,  by  the  pa- 
negyrick  he  made  fo  unfeafonably  upon  Charles  Guftavus 
king  of  Sweden,  when  he  invaded  Poland.  Comenius  pro- 
claimed him  in  a  prophetick  manner  to  be  the  immediate  de- 
ftroyer  of  popery ;  by  .which  the  proteftants  of  Poland  be- 
came extremely  odious  to  the  Roman  catholicks  of  that  king- 
dom. He  did  not  feem  to  be  undeceived,  when  the  king 
of  Sweden  turned  his  arms  againft  Denmark ;  for  he  made 
him  a  fecond  panegyrick,  wherein  he  congratulated  him  no 
iefs  on  this  new  invafion,  than  he  had  done  upon  the  former. 
It  was  a  great  error  to  imagine,  that  Guftavus  intended  to 
deftroy  popery.  The  elector  of  Brandenburgh  acquainted 
Richard  Cromwell  in  a  letter,  that  the  Swedes  had  made  a 
dreadful  havock  of  the  proteftants ;  which  letter  contains 
feveral  curious  particulars,  and  is  inferted  in  the  Praeftanti- 
um  &  eruditorum  virorum  epiftolae,  dated  December  28, 
,.  1658.  To  be  flaort,  how  near  at  hand  foever  the  proteftants 

ecu.  1614.  of  Lefna  might  think  their  deliverance,  upon  the  bare  word 
of  Comenius,  that  city  was  furprifed  and  burnt  by  the  Polifh 
army ;  on  which  occafion  Comenius  loft  his  houfe*  his  fur- 
niture, his  library,  and  feveral  works,  which  he  had  fpent 
above  forty  years  in  compofmg.  Part  of  his  apocalyptick 
treatilcs,  and  fome  other  pieces  ralating  to  his  Parfophia, 
cfcaped  the  flames;  he  having  juft  time  to  cover  them  in  a 
hole  under  ground)  from  which  they  were  taken  ten  days 
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after  the  fire :  but  if  thefe  had  been  burnt  too,  neither  letters 
nor  religion  had  fuftained  any  lofs. 

We  muft  not  forget   to  take  notice,  that   the  celebrated 
madam  Bb.urignpn  and  Comenius  had  a  mod    cordial   and 
fpiritual  efteern  for  each  other.     The  continuator  of  that  la- 
dy's  life  informs  us,  that  Comenius   being  upon   his  death 
bed,  defired  her  to  pay  him  a  laft  vifit,  faying  to  thofe  who 
fpoke  of  her,  "  O  where  is  this  holy  maid  ?  let  me  have  the 
u   fatisfa&ion  of  feeing  her  once  more  before  I  die.    All  the 
cc  learning  and  knowledge  which  I  have  acquired,  are  only 
sc  the  productions  of  the  underftanding  and  real  on  of  man, 
"  and  the  effects  of  human  ftudy :   but  (he  is  pofTelTed  of  a 
"  w-ifdom   and   light,  that   proceed   immediately  from   God 
ec  only,   through  the  Holy  Ghoft."     After  fhe  had  complied 
with  his  requcft  in  vifiting  him,  and  was  withdrawn,  he  faid 
frequently,  in   the  hi^heft  tranfports    of  joy,  to  thofe  who 
came  to   fee  Him  :   <c  I   have  feen   an  angel  of  God  ;  God 
"  fent  me  his   angel  to  day."     He  died  fome  time  nf;er  in 
the  grace  of  God,  as  mrs.  Bourignon  did  not  doubt :  for  fhe 
bften  ufed  to  fay,  that   u  me  had  never  known  a  man  of 
ct  learning,  who  had  a  more  upright  heart,  and  was  pofteiied 

"  of  a  greater  fpirit  of  humility,  than  Comenius."  Viecontl- 

nueedeffiad, 

COMINES    (PHILIP,  DE)  an  excellent  hiftonan   inp^T' 
the  memoir  way,  was  born  of  a  noble  family  in  Flanders  in 
the  year  1446.     He  was  a  man  of  uncommon  abilities ;  fa 
that  his  high  merit,  as  well  as  illuftrious  birth,  foon  recom- 
mended   him   to   the   notice    of  Charles   the    Bold,    duke 
of  Burgundy,  with  whom  he  lived  in  a  kind  of  intimacy  for 
about  eight  years.     He  was  afterwards  feduced  to  the  court 
of  France  by  Lewis  XL  one  of  whofe  maxims  of  policy  was, 
to  draw  all  men  to  his  court,  who  were  either  able  to  pro- 
mote the  intereft  of  other  princes,  or  might  any  ways  be  made 
fubfervient  to  his  own.      Comines  became  a  man  of  vaft 
Confequence    in    France,    not  only  from   the   countenance 
which  was  given  him  by  the  monarch,  but  from  other  great 
connexions  alfo,  which  he  brought  about  by  marrying  into  a 
noble  family.     Lewis  made  him  his  chamberlain,  and  fenef- 
chai  or  chief  mag;iftrate  of  the  province  of  Poiclou.    He  em- 
ployed him  in  feveral  negotiations,  which  he  executed  in  a 
rnafterly  and  fuccefsful   way ;    and   Comines  lived   in  high 
favour  and  reputation  during  the  reign  of  this  prince.     Al- 
ter the  death  of  Lewis,  he  fell  into  great  troubles,  and  un- 
derwent great  hardships,  under  that  of  his  fuccefibr  Charles 
VIII ;  for  being  a  foreigner,  the  envy  of  his  adyerfaries  pre- 
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vailed  fo  far,  that  he  was  imprifoned  at  Loches,  in  the 
county  of  Berry  ;  a  place  where  peribns  accufed  of  high 
treafon  are  ufually  committed.  During  his  imprifonment, 
as  he  fays  himfelf  in  his  Memoirs,  he  was  ufed  very  fevere- 
ly  ;  but  by  the  diligence  and  management  of  his  wife,  re- 
moved at  length  to  Paris,  where,  fome  time  after,  he  was 
convened  before  the  parliament.  He  had  great  factions 
againft  him  ;  and  his  enemies  were  fo  very  powerful,  that 
no  advocate  durfl  undertake  his  defence.  He  was  forced  to 
do  it  himfelf;  and  he  pleaded  his  own  caufe  fo  well,  thatd 
after  a  fpeech  of  two  hours  in  full  court,  he  convinced  them 
of  his  innocence,  and  was  difcharged.  He  infilled  much  up- 
on what  he  had  done  both  for  the  king  and  kingdom,  and 
the  favour  and  bounty  of  his  mailer  Lewis  XL  He  re- 
monftrated  to  them,  that  he  had  done  nothing  either  through 
avarice  or  ambition  -,  and  that  if  his  defigns  had  been  only  to 
have  enriched  himfelf,  he  had  as  fair  an  opportunity  of  doing 
it  as  any  man  of  his  condition  in  France.  He"  lay  three 
years  in  prifon  ;  and  after  his  releafe  had  a  daughter,  who 
was  married  fmce  to  Rene  count  of  Penthieufe,  of  the  houfe 
of  Bretagne.  This  daughter  had  a  fon,  who  was  afterwards 
governour  of  Bretagne,  knight  of  the  king's  order,  duke 
of  Eflampes,  and  enjoyed  feveral  other  dignities  and  prefer- 
ments. Philip  De  Comines  was  about  fixty  four  years  old, 
and  died  in  a  houfe  of  his  own  called  Argenton,  October 
17,  1509;  and  his  body  being  carried  to  Paris  was  interred 
in  the  church  belonging  to  the  Auguftines,  in  a  chapel  which 
he  had  built  for  himfelf*  In  his  profperity  he  had  the  fol- 
lowing faying  frequently  in  his  mouth,  "  He  that  will  not 
"  work,  let  him  not  eat:"inhisadveiiityhe  ufed  tofay,Icom- 
"  mitted  myfelf  to  the  fea,  and  am  overwhelmed  in  a  ftorm." 
He  was  a  man  of  great  parts  but  not  learned.  He  fpoke 
feveral  modern  languages  well,  the  German,  French,  and 
Spanifh  efpecially;  but  he  knew  nothing  of  the  ancient, 
which  he  ufed  to  lament.  As  illiterate  however  as  he  was, 
he  left  behind  him  fome  memoirs  of  his  own  times,  which 
have  been  the  admiration  not  only  of  the  learned,  but  of  all 
good  judges  in  hi/lory.  They  commence  from  the  year 
1464,  and  include  a  period  of  four  and  thirty  years  j  in 
which  are  commemorated  the  moil  remarkable  actions  of 
the  two  I  aft  dukes  of  Burgundy,  and  of  LewJb  XL  and 
Charles  VIII.  kings  of  France  ;  as  likewifc-  the  rnoit  confi- 
de rable  tranfa&ions  in  England,  Flanders,  Germam  ,  Italy, 
and  Spain,  which  happened  within  that  period.  Montaigne 
fays,  "  that  the  language  of  thdc  memoirs  is  iVeet  arid 
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sc  delightful,  of  a  native  fimplicity;  the  narration  pufCj 
"  and  wherein  the  veracity  of  the  author  does  evidently 
"  fhine  ;  free  from  vanity,  when  fpeaking  of  himfelf  j  and 
"  from  affectation  and  envy,  when  fpeaking  of  others* 
cc  His  difcoLirfes  and  exhortations  are  more  accompanied  with 
"  zeal  and  truth,  thaii  with  any  exquife  fuffifance ;  and  there  is 
"  throughout  fo  much  gravity  and  authority,  that  one  may 
"  eafily  difcern  him  to  have  been  a  man  of  noble  extraction 
"  and  brought  up  amidft  great  affairs."  The  great  penetra- 
tion and  judgment,  which  Comlnes  has  (hewn  in  thefe  me-  Ljv  j-  ^ 
moirs,  the  extenfive  knowledge  of  men  and  things,  the  eflais,  chap* 
wonderful  (kill  in  unfolding  councils  and  tracing  actions  to  I0« 
their  firft  fprings,  and  the  variety  of  excellent  precepts  poli- 
tical and  philofophical,  with  which  the  whole  is  wrought  up* 
have  led  fome  to  imagine  him,  not  inferior  to  Livy  and 
the  ancient  chiefs  in  hiftory.  Catherine  of  Medicis  ufed 
to  fay,  that  Comines  had  made  as  many  hereticks  in  poli- 
.ticks,  as  Luther  had  in  religion.  He  has  one  qualification 
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not  yet  mentioned,  which  ought  particularly  to  recommend 
him  to  our  favour ;  and  that  is  that  great  impartiality  and 
refpect  he  fhevvs  to  the  Englifh ;  whenever  he  has  occafion 
to  mention  our  nation,  he  always  does  it  in  an  honourable 
manner ;  and  though  indeed  he  will  not  allow  us  to  be  as 
cunning  politicians  as  his  own  countrymen,  he  gives  us  the 
character  of  being  a  generous,  bold  Ipirited  people,  highly 
commends  our  conftitution,  and  never  conceals  the  grandeur 
and  magnificence  of  the  Englifh  nation-  Mr.  Drydeflj  in 
his  life  of  Plutarch,  has  made  the  hiftorian  forne  ^re- 
turn for  his  civilities  in  the  following  elogium  :  "  Next 
"  to  Thucydides,  fays  that  poet,  in  this  kind  may  be  ac- 
te  counted  Polybius '  among  the  Grecians:  Livy  though 
"  not  free  from  fuperftition,  nor  Tacitus  from  ill-nature, 
"  amongft  the  Romans  ;  amongft  the  modern  Italians,  Guic- 
u  ciardini  and  d'Avila,  if  not  partial :  but  above  all  men,, 
"  in  my  opinion,  the  plain,  fmcerc,  unaffected,  and  melt 
"  inftructive  Philip  de  Comines  amon-it  the  French,  though 
<4  he  only  gives  his  hiftory  the  humble  name  of  commenta- 
ct  ries.  '!  am  lorry  I  cannot  find  in  our  own  nation? 
ic  though  it  has  produced  fome  commendable  hiftorians^  any 
44  proper  to  be  ranked  with  thefe. " 

COMMANDINUS  (FREDERICK)  born  at  Urbino 
in  Italy  in  t  .  .  [509,  and  defcended  from  a  very  nobk 
famil  was  famous  for  hi  .vning  and  knowledge  in  the 
To  a  v:\ft  depth  in  the  mathcmaticks,  he  jomet 
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a  great  fkili  in  the  Greek  tongue  ;  by  which  means  he  wss 
very  well-  qualified    to  tranflate  the  Greek  mathematicians- 
into  Latin  ;  and  indeed  he  publifhed  and  tranflated  feveral, 
to  which  no  writer,  till  then,  had  done  that  good    office. 
Francis  Moria,  duke  of  Urbino,  who  was  very  converfant  in 
thofe  fciences,  was  a  very  affectionate  patron  to  him  on  that 
account.     Commandinus  died  in  the  year  1575,  aged  fixty 
fix  years  ;  and  Antonio  Toroneo  delivered  his  funeral  ora- 
Thuan.bift,  tion.     He  is  greatly  applauded  by  Blanchanus,   and  other 
ChronoloR    writers;  and  he  very  juftly  deferved  their  encomiums.     He 
mathem.  p.  tranflated  and   illuftrated  with  notes    the    following  works. 
6l-  i.  Archimedis  circuli  dimenfio;  delineis  fpiralibus;  quadrate  - 

ra  paraboles  ;  de  canoidibus  &  fphaeroidibus  ;  de  arenas  nu- 
mero.  Venice,  printed  by  Paulus  Manutius  in  1558,  folio. 
2.  Ejufdem  Archimedis  de  iis  quae  vehuntur  in  aqua.  Bo- 
logn.  1565,  4-to.  3.  Apollonii  Pergaei  conicorum  libri  qua- 
tuor,  una  cum  Pappi  Alexandrini  lemmatibus,  &:  commenta- 
riis  Eutocii  Afcalonitae,  &c.  Bologn.  1566,  folio.  4.  Ptolo- 
maei  Planifpherium.  Venet.  1558,  4to.  5.  Ejufdem  de 
analemmate  liber.  Roma?,  1562,  4to.  6.  Elementa  Eucli- 
dis.  Pefaro,  1572,  folio.  7.  Ariftarchus  de  magnitudinibus 
&  diflantiis  folis  &  lunae.  Pefaro,  1575.  4to.  8.  Hero  de 
fpiralibus.  Urbino,  1575.  4^0.  9.  Machometes  bagdedinus 
de  fupenSciorum  divifionibus.  Pefaro,  1570,  folio.  10.  Pappi 
Alexandrini  collectiones  mathematicse.  Pefaro,  1588.  folio. 

The  publication  of  this  laft  work  would  have  been  ftill 
longer  after  the  death  of  its  author,  had  not  the  duke  of  Ur- 
bino exerted  himfelf  vigorouily  about  it.  For  Comman- 
dinus's  two  daughters  had  commenced  a  law  fuit  a2;ainft  each 
other,  which  would  have  occafioned  a  very  long  delay,  as 
Valerius  Spacioltis  his  fon  in  law  owns,  Commandinus  pub- 
p<  290>  '  lifhed  alfo  fome  books  of  his  own  compoling;  as,  j.  De 
centro  erayitatis  folidorum.  Boloen.  1^0^,  folio.  2.  Horo- 


^  - 

logiorum  defcriptio.  Romye,   1562,.  &c. 

COMNENA  (ANNA)  a  molt  accomplimed  lady, 
and  daughter  to  the  Greek  nuperor  Alexius  Comnenus, 
flourilhed  about  the  year  n  18  ;  and  wrote  fifteen  books  up- 
on the  life  and  actions-  of  her  father,  which  {he  called  The 
Alexiad.  Eight  of  thefe  books  were  publilhed  by  Haef- 
chelius  in  the  year  1610,  and  the  whole  fifteen  with  a  La- 
tin verfion  in  the  year  1651  ;  to  another  edition  of  which 
in  the  year  1670,  the  learned  Charles  du  Frefne  added  notes 
1  iftbrical  and  philological.  She  ha-  reprcfented  her  fath'er  in 
u  better  light  than  the  Larjn  hiftoriiins  have  done,  who 

have* 
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have,  almoft  all  of  them,  defcribed  him  as  a  treacherous  and 

difhoneft  man,  and  for  that  realon  has  been  accounted  a  very 

partial  writer  :   but,  as  VoiTius  has  obferved,  the  matter  may 

be  well  enough  comprifed  by  only  fuppofing,  that  the  Latin 

hiftorians  have  fpoken  of  a  Greek  emperor   leis  favourably 

than  they  ought,    and   that  Anna  Comnena  has  been  more 

indulgent  to  the  character  of  her  father,  than  the  itrici  laws 

of  hiftory  will  admit  of.     The  authors  of  the  Journal   des  Voffius  d- 

fcavans,  for  the  year  1675,  have  fpoken  of  this  learned  andGra*-  h>$ 

accomplifhed  lady  in  the  following  manner,   "  The  elegance, 

*'  fay  they,    with  which  Anna  Comnena  has  defcribed   in 

"  fifteen  books  the  life  and  actions  of  her  father,  and  the 

cc  ftrong  and  eloquent  manner  with  which  fhe  has  fet  them 

cc  off,  are    fo   much   above   the   ordinary   imderftanding   of 

"  women,  that  one  is  almoft  ready  to  doubt,  whether  fhe 

"  was  indeed  the  author  of  thofe  books.     It  is  certain,  that 

"  one  cannot  read  the  defcriptions  (he  has  given  of  countries, 

tc  rivers,  mountains,  towns,    fieges,  battles,  the    reflexions 

tc  fhe  makes  upon  particular  events,  the  judgement  (he  paries 

cc  upon  human  actions,  and  the  digreffions  fhe  makes   on 

"  many  occafions,  without  perceiving,  that  me  muft  have 

"  been  very  well  (killed  in  grammar,  rhctorick,  philofophy, 

"  mathematicks,  nay,    that  me  muft  even  have  had  fome 

"  knowledge  of  law,  phyfick,  and  divinity;  all  which  is  very 

"  rare  and  uncommon  in  any  of  that  fex." 


COMPTON  (SPENCER)  only  fon  of  William,  firft 
earl  of  Northampton,  by  Elizabeth,  fole  daughter  and  heirefs 
of  fir    John    Spencer  alderman  of  London,    was   born    in 
the  year  1601.     He  was  made  knight  of  the  Bath,  on  the  Briti/hcom- 
3d  of  November  1616,  when  Charles  duke  of  York,  after- pendlum»  P« 
wards  king  Charles  the  firft,  was  created  prince  of  Wales  ;  * 
with  whom  he  became  a  grear  favourite.     In  the  year  1622, 
he  accompanied  him  into  Spain,  in  quality  of  mailer  of  his 
robes  and  wardrobe  ;  and  had  the  honour  to  deliver  all  his 
prefents,   which  amounted,    according  to  computation,    to 
64000  pounds.    At  the  coronation  of  that  prince  he  attended 
as  mafter  of  the  robes  ;  and  in  1639,   waited  on  his  majefty 
in  his  expedition  againft  the  Scots.     He  was  likewife  one  of 
thofe  noblemen,  who,  on  the  4th  of  May  1641,  refolved  to 
defend  the  true  proteftant  religion,  exprclTed   in    the   doc- 
trine of   the    church  of  England,  and   his  majefty's   rovnl 
perfon?  honour,  and   eftate  ;  as   alfo  the   power   and  privi- 
lege of  parliaments,  and    the   lawful  rights   and  liberties   of 
the  fubjecl.     In   the    vear  1642,  he  \vaitcd  upon  his  ma-  ibid. 
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jefty  at  Yprk,    and  efpoufcd   his  caufe  heartily  ;    and   aft  : 
the  king  fet  up  his  ftandard  at  Nottingham,  was  one  of  the 
full,  who  appeared    in  arms  for  him.     He  did  him   fienal 
fervices,  and  was  the  very  life  of  his  caufe  in  the   counties 
of  Warwick,  Stafford,    raid   Northampton,     He   was   (lain 
upon    the   igth   of  March  1642-3,  in    a   battle   fought   on 
jHopton-heath,    about   two    or    three    miles  from  Stafford  : 
for   though   the  enemy    was  int'irely   routed,  and   much  of 
their  artillery  taken,    yet    his    lordfhip's   horfc    being    un- 
fortunately (hot   under  him,  he  was  fome  how  left   encorn- 
pafled  by  them.     When  he  was  on  his  feet,  he  killed  with 
his  own  hand  the  colonel  of  foot,  who  firrl  came  up  to  him  ; 
notwithftanding  which,  after  his   head-piece  was  {truck  off 
with  the  but-end   of  a  mufquet,  they  offered  him   quarter. 
But  he  refined,  faying,  "  that  he  fcorned  to  accept  quarter 
4C  from  fiich  bafe  rogues  and  rebels,  as  they  were :"    upon 
which  he  v/as  (lain  by   a  blow  with  an  halbert  on  the  hinder 
part  of  his  head,  receiving  at  the   fame  time  another    deep 
Clarendon's  wound   in  his  face.     The  enemy   refufed  to   deliver  up   his 
liif.-ory,  &c.  body  to  the  young  earl    of  Northampton,  unlcfs   he  would 
D '  n'  p§  deliver,  in  exchange  for   it,  all  the  ammunition,  prifoners, 
and  cannon,    he  had  taken  in  the   late  battle :  however  at 
Jail   it  was  delivered,  and  buried   in  Allhallows  church    in 
Derby,    in  the  lame  vault  with  his  relation  the  old  countefs 
of  Shrewsbury.     We   are    informed,    that  this  noble  lord, 
cc  though  a  perfon  of  great  courage,  honour,   and   fidelity, 
"  was  not  well  known  till  the  evening  of  his  days,  having 
cc  led   an   eafy  and   luxurious   life  ;  but  that  from   the    he- 
cc  ginning  of  the  civil  wars,  as  if  he  had  been  awakened  out 
"  of  a  lethargy,  he  behaved  with  the  utmoit   activity  and 
Jbid.  "  vigour."     His  lordfhip   married    Mary,    daughter  of  fir 

Francis  Beaumont,  knt.  by  whom  he  had  fix  fons  and  two 
daughters.  The  fons  are  all  laid  to  have  inherited  their 
father's  courage,  loyalty,  and  virtue ;  but  as  for  Henry,  the 
fixth  and  youngeft,  who  was  afterwards  bifhop  of  London, 
we  fhall  fpeak  particularly  of  him,  in  the  next  article, 

COMPTON  (HENRY)    a   moft   eminent    prelate    of 
the  church  of  England,  was  the   youngeft  ion  of  Spencer 

V-*'   -^  •/  O  I 

the  fecond  earl  of  Northampton,  juft  mentioned,,  and  born 
Wood's  in  the  year  1632.  Though  he  was  but  ten  years  old, 
Athens  when  h's  father  was  {lain,  vet  he  received  an  education  fuit- 

i         \  \  j 

Oxon.  aplc'tQ  his  quality;  and  when  he  had  gone  through  the 
grammar  fchools,  was  entered  a  nobleman  of  queen's  col- 
lege in  Oxford,  in  the  year  1649.  !^e  continued  there  till 

about 
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about  1652  ;  and    after  having  lived    fome  little  time  with 
his  mother,  travelled   into  foreign  countries.     After  the  re- 
iloration  of  king   Charles   II.  he  returned  to  England  ;    and 
became  a  cornet   in  a  regiment  of  horfe,  railed  about  that 
time  for  the   king's  guard :  but  foon  quitting  that  poft,  he 
dedicated   himfelf  to   the  fervice  of  the   church ;    and   ac- 
cordingly  went  to  Cambridge,  where  he  was  created   ma- 
fter   of  arts.     Then  entering  into  orders,  and  obtaining;   a  Ibid, 
grant  of  the   next  vacant  canonry  of  Chrift-church  in  Ox- 
ford,   he    was   admitted   canon-commoner  of  that    college, 
in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1666,  by  the  advice  of  dr.  John 
Fell,  then  dean  of  the  fame.     He  poffefied  at  that  time  thelbd< 
rectory  of  Cottenham  in  Cambridgefhire,  worth  about  500  1. 
per  annum;  and  in  the  year  1667,  he  was  made  mailer  of 
St.  CrofFe's   hofpital    near  Winchelter.      On    the    24th    of 
May  1669,  he  was  inftalled  canon  of  Chriit-cruirch,  in  the 
room  of  dr.  Heylin  deceafed  ;  and  two  days  after,  took  the 
degree   of  bachelor  of  divinity,  to   which,  on  the  28th  of 
June  following,  he  added  that  of  doctor.     He  was  preferred, 
to  the  bilhoprick  of  Oxford,  in  December  1674  ;  and  about 
a   year    after,    tranflated   to  the  fee    of  London.     Anthony 
Wood  tells  us,  that  u  this  tranfiation  was  much  promoted 
cc  by  fome  of  the  politick  clergy,   becaufe  they  knew  him 
"  to  be  a  bold  man,  an  enemy  to  the  papiits,  and  one  that 
44  would  act  and   fpeak,  what  they  would  put  him   upon, 
cc  which  they  themfelves   would  not  be   feen  in,  as   many 
<c  prime  papifts  ufed  to  fay."  Bifnop  Burnet  informs  us   fur-Ibiu, 
ther,  that  "  this  tranfiation  was  effected  through  the  earl  of 
"  Danby's  intereft ;  to   whom   the   bifliop,  he  fays,  was  a 
cc  property,  and  turned   by  him,  as  he  pleafed.     The  duke 
"  of  York  hated   him;  but  lord  Danby  perfuaded  both  the 
"  king  and  the  duke,  that  as  his  heat  did  no  great  hurt  to 
"  any  perfon,  fo  the  giving  way  to  it  helped  to  lay  the  jea- 
u  loufies  of  the  church-party.     He  tells  us  alfo,  that  arch- 
»'  bifhop  Sheldon  dying  about  a  year  after   that,  Compton 
<c  was  perfuaded  lord  Danby  had  tried  with  all  his  ftrength 
*c  to    promote    him   to  Canterbury ;   though  that,  he    fays,HJft.  oi 
"  was  never  once  attempted. 

As   foon  as   he  was  raifed   to   the  fee  of  London,  king  * 
Charles  caufed  him  to  be  fworn  one  of  his  privy  council ; J 
and  committed  to  his   care  the  educating  his  two  nieces, 
the  princerTes    Mary  and  Anne,  which   important   truft  he 
difcharged  to  the  nation's  fatisfaction.    They  were  both  con- 
firmed by  him  upon  January  23,   1675-6.     They  were  both 
likewife  married  by  him  :  the  eldeft,  Mary,  with  William 
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prince  cf  Orange,  on  the  4th  of  November  1677;  the 
youngeft,  Anne,  with  George  prince  of  Denmark,  on  the 
28th  of  July  16(83.  ^ie  firmnefs  of  thefe  two  princeiles 
in  the  proteftant  religion,  was  owing,  in  a  great  meafure,  to 
their  tutor  bilhop  Compton ;  which  afterwards,  when  po- 
pery came  to  prevail  at  the  court  of  England,  was  imputed 
to  him  as  an  unpardonable  crime.  In  the  mean  time  he 
formed  a  project  of  bringing  the  difienters  to  a  fenle  of 
the  neceiTity  of  an  union  among  proteftants ;  to  promote 
which,  he  held  fever al  conferences  with  his  own  clergy, 
the  fubftance  of  which  he  published  in  July  1680.  He 
further  hoped,  that  diflenters  might  be  the  more  eafily  re- 
conciled to  the  church,  if  the  judgement  of  foreign  divines 
fhould  be  produced  againft  their  needlefs  feparation  :  and 
for  that  purpofe  he  wrote  to  monfieur  Le  Moyne,  profefibr 
of  divinity  at  Leyden,  to  mr.  de  1'Angle,  one  of  the  preach- 
ers of  the  proteftant  church  at  Charenton  near  Paris,  and 
to  mr.  Claude,  another  eminent  French  divine.  Their  an- 
fwers  are  publifhed  at  the  end  of  biihop  Stillingfleet's  Un- 
reafonablenefs  of  feparation,  1681,  4to  ;  where  we  find  them 
all  agreed  in  vindicating  the  church  of  England  from  any 
errors  in  its  doctrine,  or  unlawful  impofitions  in  its  difci- 
pline,  and  therefore  in  condemning  a  feparation  from  it: 
Kennet's  as  needlefs  and  uncharitable.  But  popery  was  what  the 
conpi.  hifl-.  bjfhop  mofl  flrenuoufly  oppofed  ;  and,  while  it  was  eainino- 

ct    England,  r  ,  ,  -  f-^,  •      ,  TT  ,,  , 

vol.  iif.  p.    ground   at    the  latter  end  ol  Charles   the  lid  s  reign,  under 
$$z.  the  influence  of  James    duke  of  York,  there  was  no  method 

he  left  untried  to  flop  its  progreis. 

The  great  difleryice,  done  by  him  to  the  papifts  and  their 
caufe,  was  remembered  and  refented,  when  James  II.  af- 
cended  the  throne  ;  when,  to  his  honour,  he  was  marked  out 
as  the  firft  facrifice  to  popifh  fury.  He  was  immediately 
difmilTed  from  the  council-table;  and  on  the  j6th  of  De- 
Wood,  &c,  cember  1685,  put  out  from  being  dean  of  the  royal  chapel, 
to  which  place  he  had  been  preferred  in  July  1675.  Fur- 
ther occafions  were  fought,  and  foon  found,  of  molerling 
or  ruining  him,  if  poffible.  For  dr.  John  Sharp,  rector  of 
St.  Giles's  in  the  fields,  afterwards  archbifhop  of  York, 
having,  in  feme  of  his  fermons,  vindicated  the  doctrine  of 
the  church  of  England  againft  popery ;  the  king  lent  a 
letter,  dated  June  I4th  i68b,to  bimop  Compton,  "  requiring 
^  and  commanding  him  forthwith  to  fufpend  dr.  Sharp  from 
cc  further  preaching  in  any  parifh  church  or  chapel  within 
"  his  diocefe,  until  he  had  given  the  king  fatisfaction."  In 
order  to  imderffond,  how  dr.  Sharp  had  offended  the  king, 

it 
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it  mult   be  remembered,    that   king  James    had    caufed   the 
directions  concerning  preachers,  publifhed,  in   1662,  to  be 
now  reprinted;  and  reinforced  them  by  a  letter  directed   to 
the  archbifhops  of  Canterbury  and  York,  given  at  Whitehall 
March  5,  1685-6,  to   prohibit  the  preaching   upon  contro- 
verfial    points ;  that  was,  in   effect,  to  forbid  the  preaching 
againft  popery,  which  dr.  Sharp  had  done.     The  bifhop  re- 
tufmg  to   fufpend   the  doctor,  becaufe,  as  he  truly  alledged 
he  could  not  do  it  according  to  law,  was  cited  to  appear, 
on  the  9th  of  Auguft,  before  the    new  ecclefiaftical    com- 
rniiTion :  when    he  was   charged  with   not  having  obferved 
his  maiefty's  commands   in  the   cafe  of  dr.  Sharp,  whom  he 
was  ordered  to  fufpend.     The  bifhop,  after  expreffing    fome 
iurprife,  humbly  begged  a  copy  of  the   commiffion,    and    a 
copy  of  his   charge ;  but  was    anfwered   by  chancellor  Jef- 
ferys,  cc  That  he  fhould  neither  have  a  copy  of,  nor  fee,  the 
^  commiflion  :  neither  would  they  give  him  a  copy  of  the 
"  charge."     Thereupon  his    lordfhip  defired  time  to  advife 
with  council;     and  time  v/as    given  him  to  the  i6th,  and 
afterwards  to  the  3ift,  of  Auguft.     Then  his  lordfhip  offered 
his    plea  to  their  jurifdidtion  :  which  being  over-ruled,  he 
p-rotefted  to  his  right,  in  that  or  any  other  plea,  that  might 
be  made  for  his  advantage  ;  and  obferved,  "  that  as  a  bifhop 
"  he  had  a  right,  by  the  moft  authentick  and  univerfal  ec- 
c<f  clefiaftical  laws,  to  be  tried  before  his  metropolitan,  pre- 
u  cedently  to  any  other  court  whatfoever."     But  the  ecclefi- 
aftical commifHoners  would    not   upon   any    account  fuftear 
their  jurifdiction   to  be  called  in  queftion  ;  and  therefore,  in 
fpite  of  all  that  his  lordfhip  or  his  council   could  alledge,  he 
was  fufpended  on  the   6th   of  September  following,  for  his 
difobedience,  from   the  function   and  execution  of  his  epif- 
copal  office,    and  from  all  epifcopal  and  other  ecclefiaftical  Account  of 
juri /'diction,  during  his  maiefty's  pleafure.  .the  Proc.eed- 

^^  *         *  1  J1£S  3 1? ill nlr 

While  this    matter  was    in  dependance,  the  princefs   of  Henry  lord 
Orange  thought  it  became  her  to  interpofe  a  little  in   the  bifhop  of 
bifhop's  favour:   fo  me  wrote  to  the  king,  earneftly  begging L?oo°n' 
him  to  be  gentle   to  the   bifhop,  who  fhe  could  not  think  x 
would  offend  willingly.     She  alfo  wrote  to  the  bifhop,  ex- 
preffing the  great  fhare  fhe  took  in  the  trouble  he  was  fallen 
into ;  as  did  alfo  the  prince.     The  king  wrote  an  anfwer  to 
the  princefs,  reflecting  feverely  on  the  bifhop,  not  without 
fome  fharpnefs  on  her  for  meddling  in   fuch  matters.     The 
bifhop  in  the  mean  time  acquiefccd  in    his    fentence  ;    but 
being  fufpended  only  as  a  bifhop,  and    remaining  ftill  whole 
in  his  oiher  capacities,  he  made  another   ftand   againft  the 

king, 
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king;,  as  one  of  the  governours  of  the  Charter-houfe,  in  re- 
fusing to   admit  one  Andrew    Popham,    a   papift,    into    the 
firii  pcnfioner's  place  in  that    hofpital.     While  he  was   thus 
fcqueftred  from   his   cpifcopal  office,  he   applied   himfelf  to 
the  improvement  of  his   garden  at  Fulham ;    and   having    a 
great   genius  for   botany,  enriched  it  with  a  variety  of  cu- 
rious plants,  domeftick  and  cxotick.     His  fufpenfion   howe- 
ver was  fo   flagrant    a  piece  of  tyrannical  injuifice,  that    the 
prince  of  Orange,  in  his  declaration,  could  not  omit  taking 
notice  of  it ;  and,  upon  the  dread  of  his  highnefs's   coming 
over,  the  court  was  willing  to  make  the  bimop  reparation, 
by  reftoring  him,  as  they  did  on  the  23d  of  September  1688, 
to  his  epifcopal   function.     But  he  made   no  hafte  to  relume 
his  charge,  and  to  thank  the  king  for  his  restoration ;  which 
made  ibme  conjecture,  and   as  was  afterwards  found  rightly 
enough,  that  he  had  no  mind  to  be  reitored  in  that  manner, 
and  that  he  knew  well   enough  what  had   been   doing  in 
Burner,  as    Holland.     The  firil  part  the  bifhop  acted  in  the  revolution, 
above,  p.       which  immediately  enfued,  was  the  conveying,  jointly  with 
the  earl  of  Dorfet,  the  princefs  Anne  of  Denmark  fafe  from 
JLondon  to  Nottingham ;   left  me,  in  the   prefent   confufion 
of  affairs,  might  have  been   fent  away  into  France,  or   put 
under   restraint,  becaufe    the   prince,  her  confort,  had    left 
king  James,  and   was   gone    over  to   the  prince   of  Orange. 
Bimop  Burnet    has  given    us   a    particular    account   of  this 
tranfaction  in  the  following  words  :   "  When  the  news  came 
cc  to  London,  of  prince  George  of  Denmark  having  joined 
"  the  prince  of  Orange,  the  princefs  Anne  was  fo  (truck  with 
"  the  apprehenfions  of  the  king's  difpleafure,  and  of  the   ill 
"  effects   it  might  have,  that  £he  faid  to  the  lady  Churchill 
"  that  fne  could  not  bear  the  thoughts  of  it,  and  would  leap 
<c  out  at  a  window  rather  than  venture  on  it.     The  bifhop 
"  of  London  was  then  lodged  very  fecretly  in  Suffolk-ftreet : 
"  fo  the  lady  Churchill,  who  knew  where  he  was,  went  to  him 
tc  and  concerted  with  him  the  method  of  the  princefs's  with- 
"  drawing  from  court.    The   princefs    went    fooner   to  bed 
"  than. ordinary  :  and  about  midnight,  fhe  went  down  a  back 
"  flairs  from   her    clofet,  attended  only  by  lady  Churchill, 
"  in  fuch  hafte,  that  they  carried  nothing  with  them.    They 
"  were  waited   for  by  the  bifhop  of  London,  who  carried 
"  them  to  the  earl  of  Dorfct's,  whole   lady   furnimed   them 
with  every  thing :  and   fo    they   went   northward,  as  far 
as  Northampton,  where  that  earl  attended  on   them  with 
all  refpe£t,  and  quickly  brought  a  body  of  horfe  to  ferve 
for  a  guard  to  the  princefs.     And  in  a  little  while  a  fmall 
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"  army  was  formed  about  her,  who  chofe  to  be  commanded 

"  by  the  bifhop  of  London ;  of  which,  fays  bifhop  Burnet,  Burner,  a 

u  he   too  eafily  accepted."  above,  p. 

At  his  return  to  London,  he  was  as  zealous  and  inftru-  79*« 
mental  as  any  man  in  completing  the  revolution.  He  firft 
let  his  hand  to  the  aflbciation  begun  at  Exeter.  He  waited 
on  the  prince  of  Orange,  on  the  2ift  of  December,  at  the 
head  of  his  clergy ;  and  in  their  names  and  his  own,  thanked 
his  highnefs,  for  his  very  great  and  rnoft  hazardous  under- 
taking for  their  deliverance,  and  the  prefervation  of  the 
proteftant  religion,  with  the  ancient  laws  and  liberties 
of  this  nation.  He  gave  his  royal  highnels  the  facra-  Kennet's 


ment  upon  the  3oth  cf  December;  and,  upon   the  29th  „. 
January  following,    when    the   houfe    of  lords,    in  a  grand  England 
committee,  debated  the  important  queftion,  "  Whether  the  p.  537.* 
"  throne,  being  vacant,  ought  to  be  filled  by   a   repent  or 
<c  a  king  ?"   Dr.  Compton  was  one   cf  the  two  bifhops,  fir 
Jonathan  Trelawny  bifhop  of  Briftol  being  the  other,  who 
made    the  majority  for  filling    up    the    throne    by  a    king. 
On    the  1 4th  of  February,  he  was  again  appointed  of  the 
privy  council,    and   made    dean  of  the  royal  chapel  ;  from 
both  which   places   king  James  had   removed  him :  and  af- 
terwards   pitched    upon    by  king  WTiliarn,  to  perform  the 
ceremony   of  his   and  queen  Mary's  coronation,  upon  the 
nth   of  April,   1689.     The    fame   year  he  was  conftituted 
one  of  the  commifjioners  for  revifmg  the  liturgy,  wherein 
he  laboured  with  much  zeal  to  reconcile  the  difienters  to  the 
church ;  and  alfo  in  the  convocation,  that    met  November 
21,   1689,  of  which   he  v/as  prefident.     But  the  intended 
comprehenfion  met  with    infuperable  difficulties,  the  majo- 
rity of  the  lower  houfe  being   refolved  not  to  enter  into  any 
terms  of  accommodation  with  the  difienters  ;  and  his   lord- 
fliip's   not  complying   fo  far  as  the  difienters  liked,  is  fup- 
pofed  to  have  been  the  reafon  of  bifhop  Burnet's  calling  him, 
as  he  does,  "  A  weak  man,  wilful,  and  ftrangely  wedded  to  Burnet, 
"  a  party."    This  however  muft  feem  extraordinary  to  thofeaboye  p. 
who   confider,  that  churchmen  have   fpoke   very  coolly 
him  ever  fince,   on  that  very  account:  and    that   even  his 
oppofing,  as   he  did,  the    profecution  againft  Sacheverel  in 
the  year   1709-10,  declaring  him   not  guilty,  and  alfo  pro- 
teftihg    againft   feveral  fteps    taken   in   that  affair,  has    not 
been  fufficient  to  wipe  out  the  guilt  of  complying  fo  far  with 
the  difienters  as    he  did.     But  fuch  is  generally  the    fate  of 
thofe,  who  acl:  with  moderation   and  prudence,  and  attempt 
to  treat  men  as  reafonable  creatures :  they  are  difliked  and 
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abufcd  by  the    unrcafoilnble,  that   is,    by  much    the  greater 
part  of  both   parties. 

He  maintained  all  along  a  brotherly  correfpondertce  with 
the  foreign  proteftant  churcncs,  and  endeavoured  to  promote 
in  them  a  good  opinion  of  the  church  of  England,,  and  her 
moderate  fcntimcnts  of  them;  as  appears,  not  only  by  his 
application  to  mrs.  Le  Moync,  Claude,  and  de  1'Angle  be- 
fore-mentioned, but  alfo  from  letters,  afterwards  printed  at 
Oxford,  which  pafled  between  his  lordmip  and  the  univer- 
fity  of  Geneva  in  the  year  1706.  It  was  this  fpirit  of 
moderation,  which  rendered  bifhop  Compton  lefs  popular 
with  the  clergy;  who,  by  jealonfies  furmifed  and  indulrri- 
ouily  propagated,  hindered  in  all  probability  his  advance- 
ment to  Canterbury,  which  mult  otherwiie  have  followed 
of  courfe,  confidering  the  fervices  he  had  done,  and  thfr 
intereft  he  always  retained  at  court.  Towards  the  clofe  of 
his  life,  he  was  afflicted  with  the  ftone  and  gout,  which, 
turning  at  length  to  a  complication  of  diftetnpers,  put  an 
end  to  it  at  Fulham,  on  the  yth  of  July  1713,  in  the  eighty 
firft  year  of  his  age,  His  body  was  interred  the  1 5th  of 
the  fame  month  in  the  church-yard  of  Fulham,  according 
to  his  particular  direction :  for  he  ufed  to  fay,  that  "  the 
"  church  is  for  the  living,  and  the  church-yard  for  the  dead.'J 
Over  it  was  creeled  an  handfome  tomb,  furrounded  with 
iron  rails,  having  only  this  fhort  infcription :  JF/f .  Londf 
El  MH  EN  TSI  ETAYFft  M'D  ccxni.  That  is,  "  Henry  London. 
*'  Save  in  the  Crofs.  1713."  It  may  truly  be  faid,  that  by 
his  death  the  church  loft  a  moft  excellent  bifhop  ;  the  king- 
dom, a  brave  and  able  ftatefman ;  the  proteftant  religion, 
at  home  and  abroad,  its  ornament  and  refuge  ;  and  the 
whole  chriitian  world,  an  eminent  example  of  virtue  and 
piety. 

What  few  things  he  publifhed,  are  as  follows.  I.  A 
tranflation  from  the  Italian  of  The  life  of  donna  Olympia 
Maldachini,  who  governed  the  church  during  the  time  of 
Innocent  X.  which  was  from  the  year  1644,  to  1655. 
Lond.  1667.  2.  A  tranflation  from  the  French  of  The 
Jefuits  intrigues  ;  with  the  private  inftructions  of  that  fo- 
ciety  to  their  emiflkries,  1669.  3.  A  treatife  of  the  holy 
communion,  1677.  4.  A  letter  to  the  clergy  of  the'diocefe 
of  London,  concerning  baptifm,  the  Lord's  fupper,  cate- 
chifing,  dated  April  25,  1679.  5.  A  fecpnd  letter,  con- 
cerning the  half-communion  prayers,  in  an  unknown  tongue, 
prayers  to  faints,  July  6th,  1680.  6.  A  third  letter,  on 
confirmation,  and  vifitation  of  the  fick,  1682.  7.  A  fourth 
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letter*  upon  the  54th  canon,  April  6th,  1683.  8,  A  fifth 
letter,  upon  the  n8th  canon,  March  iQth,  1684.  9-  A 
fixth  letter,  upon  the  1 3th  canon,  April  i8th,  1685.  They 
were  all  reprinted  together  in  1686,  I2mo,  under  the  title  of 
Epifcopalia,  or  letters  of  the  right  reverend  father  in  God, 
Henry  lord  bifhop  of  London,  to  the  clergy  of  his  diocefe. 
There  is  alfo,  10.  A  letter  of  his  to  a  clergyman  in  his 
diocefe,  concerning  non-refiftance :  written  foon  after  the 
revolution,  and  inferted  in  The  memoirs  of  the  life  of Ed)r*  *7*S 
mr.  John  Kettlewell.  ".p.* 

CON  ANT  (Dr.  JOHN)  a  learned  and  eminent  En- 
glifh  divine,  was  born  upon  the  i8th  of  October,  in  the 
year  1608,  at  Yeatenton  in  Devonfhire.  He  was  educated  Wood's 
in  claffical  learning  at  private  fchools  under  the  infpection Athen* 
of  his  uncle,  the  reverend  John  Conant;  and  in  the  year 
1626,  entered  by  him  of  Exeter  college  in  Oxford,  of  which 
he  had  been  himielf  nine  years  a  fellow.  He  fhidied  there 
with  vigour  and  application,  and  foon  difringuifhed  himfelf 
for  uncommon  parts  and  learning ;  by  means  of  which  he 
grew  highly  in  favour  with  dr.  John  Prideaux,  then  rector 
of  Exeter  college,  and  the  king's  profeiTor  in  divinity,  who, 
according  to  the  famion  of  wit  in  thofe  times,  ufed  to  fay 
of  him,  "  Ccnanti  nihil  eft  difficile :"  which  cannot  well 
be  made  intelligible  to  the  Englifh  reader.  He  took  his 
degrees  regularly  ;  and,  upon  the  3d  of  July  1633,  was 
chofen  fellow  of  his  college,  in  which  he  became  an  emi- 
nent tutor.  Upon  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war,  he 
judged  it  convenient  to  leave  the  univerfity  ;  and  he  did  fo 
in  the  year  1642.  He  retired  firft  to  Lymington,  his  un- 
cle's living  in  Somerfetihire  j  where,  his  uncle  being  fled, 
and  he  in  orders,  he  officiated  as  long  as  he  could  conti- 
nue there  with  fafety.  While  he  was  at  Lymington,  he 
was  conftituted  by  the  parliament  one  of  the  aflembly  of 
divines ;  but  it  is  laid,  that  he  never  fat  among  them,  or 
at  leaft  very  feldom,  fince  it  is  certain,  that  he  never  took 
the  covenant.  He  afterwards  followed  his  uncle  to  London  ;  Biographia 
and  then  became  a  domeftick  chaplain  to  the  lord  Chandos, 
in  whofe  family  he  lived  at  Harefield.  He  is  faid  to  have 
fought  this  foliation,  for  the  fake  of  keeping  himfelf  as  clear 
from  all  engagements  and  fcrapes,  as  the  nature  and  fickle 
condition  of  thole  times  would  permit.  LTpon  the  fame 
motive,  he  refigned  his  fellowfhip  of  Exeter  college,  on 
the  27th  of  September  1647  j  but,  upon  the /th  of  June 
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1649,  was  unanimoufly  chofen  rector  of  it  by  the  fellows* 
without  any  application  of  his  own. 

In  a  very  fhort  time  however,  after  being  thus  fettled,  he 
was  in  great  danger  of  being  driven  out  of  all  pi  "  lick  em- 
ployment again ;  and  this  by  the  parliament's  enjoining  what 
was  called  the  engagement,  which  he  did  not  take  within" 
the  time  prefcribed.  He  had  a  fortnight  given  him  to  con- 
fider  further  of  it;  at  the  end  of  which  he  fubmitted,  but 
under  a  declaration,  fubfcribed  at  the  fame  time  with  the 
engagement,  which  in  facl:  enervated  that  inftrument  en- 

O     O 

tircly.  The  terms  of  the  engagement  were  ;  "  You  fhall 
"  promife  to  be  true  and  faithful  to  the  commonwealth  of 
tc  England,  as  it  is  now  eitablifhed  without  king  or  houfe 
"  of  lords."  Dr.  Conant's  declaration  before  the  com- 
miflioners,  when  he  took  the  engagement,  was  in  this 
form  and  manner.  "  Being  required  to  fubfcribe,  I  humbly 
"  premife,  firft,  That  I  be  not  hereby  underftood  to  approve 
<c  of  what  hath  been  done  in  order  unto,  or  under  this  pre- 
fent  government,  or  the  government  itfelf:  nor  will  I 
be  thought  to  condemn  it,  they  being  things  above  my 
reach,  and  I  not  knowing  the  grounds  of  the  proceed- 
ings. Secondly,  That  I  do  not  bind  myfelf  to  do  any 
thing,  contrary  to  the  word  of  God.  Thirdly,  That  I 
"  do  not  fo  hereby  bind  myfelf;  but,  that  if  God  (hall  re- 
<c  markably  call  me  to  fubmit  to  any  other  power,  I  may 
"  be  at  liberty  to  obey  that  call,  notwithstanding  the  pre- 
<c  fent  engagement.  Fourthly,  In  this  fenfe,  and  in  this 
<c  fenfe  only,  I  do  promife  to  be  true  and  faithful  to  the 
Prince's  "  prefent  government,  as  it  is  now  eftablilhed  without  king 
worthies  of  «  or  houfe  of  lords." 

even  This  difficulty  being  got   over,  he  went  on  to  difcharge 

his  office  of  rector  of  Exeter  college  with  great  approbation  ; 
and  in  December  1654,  became  divinity- profeflbr  of  the 
univerfity  of  Oxford.  In  the  year  1657,  he  accepted  the 
impropriatc  rectory  of  Abergely  near  St.  Afaph  in  Denbigh- 
ihirc,  as  fome  fatisfaction  for  the  benefices,  formerly  an- 
nexed to  the  divinity  chair,  which  he  never  enjoyed  ;  but 
knowing  it  to  have  belonged  to  the  bifhoprick  of  St. 
Afaph,  he  immediately  quitted  it,  upon  the  re-eftablimment 
of  epifcopacy.  On  the  igth  of  October  1657,  he  was  ad- 
mitted vice-chancellor  of  the  univerfity  ;  which  high  dignity 
he  held  till  the  ift  of  Auguft  1660.  During  his  office,  he 
was  very  inltrmnental  in  procuring  mr.  Selden's  large  and 
valuable  collection  of  books  for  the  publick  library;  and 
had  a  great  hand  in  dckaung  a  defign,  to  which  the  pro- 
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te&or  Oliver  gave  his  confcnt,  of  erecting  a  kind  of  uni- 
veriity  at  Durham.  Upon  the  reiteration  of  Charles  II. 
Dr.  Conant,  as  vice-chancellor  of  Oxford,  came  up  to 
London,  attended  by  the  proctors,  and  many  of  the  prin- 
cipals ;  and  was  introduced  to  the  king,  to  whom  he  made 
a  Latin  fpeech,  and  prefented  a  book  of  verfes,  written  by 
the  members  of  the  univerfity.  On  the  25th  of  March  1661, 
the  kino-  jflued  a  commiffiori  for  the  review  of  the  book  of 

^j 

common  prayer,  in  which  dr.  Conant  was  one  of  the  com- 
miffioners,  and  ailifted  at  the  Savoy  conferences  :  but  after 
this,  upon  the  palling  of  the  act  of  uniformity,  not  thinking 
it  right  to  conform,  he  fuffered  himfelf  to  be  deprived  of  his 
preferments,  and  accordingly  his  rectory  of  Exeter  college  Wood's 
was  pronounced  vacant,  upon  the  ift  of  September  1662.  Athena 

At  length,  after  eight  years  ferious  deliberation  upon  the 
nature  and  lawfulnefs  of  conformity,  his  confcience  was  fa- 
tisfied,  and  he  refolved  to  comply  in  all  parts ;  and  in  par- 
ticular with  that,  which  had  probably  ftuck  moft  with  him, 
the  being  re -ordained.  Accordingly  he  was  fo,  upon  the 
28th  of  September  1670,  by  dr.  Reynolds  bifhop  of  Nor- 
wich; whole  daughter  he  had  married  in  Auguft  1651,  and 
by  whom  he  had  fix  fons  and  as  many  daughters.  Pre- 
ferments were  offered  him  immediately,  and  on  the  i8th  of 
December  the  fame  year,  he  was  elected  minifter  of  St. 
Mary  Aldermanbury  in  London ;  but  having  fpent  fome 
years  in  the  town  of  Northampton,  where  he  was  much 
beloved,  he  chofe  rather  to  accept  the  invitation  of  his 
neighbours  to  remain  among  them ;  and  dr.  Simon  Ford, 
who  was  then  miniiler  of  All-faints  going  to  St.  Mary's 
Aldermanbury,  he  was  nominated  to  iucceed  him  at  Nor- 
thampton. It  is  remarkable,  that  on  the  20th  of  Septem- 
ber 1675,  he  had  the  mortification  to  fee  the  greateft  part 
of  his  parifh,  together  with  his  church,  burnt  to  the  ground, 
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though  providentially  his  own  houfe  efcaped.  In  the  year  Prince's 
1676,  the  archdeaconry  of  Norwich  becoming  vacant  by™°  e 
the  death  of  mr.  John  Reynolds,  his  brother-in-law,  the 
bifhop  offered  him  that  preferment  with  this  fmgular  com- 
pliment, "  I  do  not  expedt  thanks  from  you,  but  I  will  be 
"  very  thankful  to  you,  if  you  will  accept  of  it."  He  ac- 
cepted it  after  fome  deliberation,  and  difcharged  the  office 
worthily,  as  long  as  health  permitted  him.  Upon  the  xd 
of  December  168 1,  he  was  inftalled  a  prebendary  in  the 
church  of  Worcefter.  The  earl  of  Radnor,  an  old  friend 
and  contemporary  of  his  at  Exeter  college,  afked  it  for  him 
from  king  Charles  II.  in  thele  terms :  "  Sir,  I  come  to  b?2 
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<c  a  preferment  of  you  for  a  very  defervihg  perfon,  who 
<c  never  fought  any  thing  for  himfclf :"  and  upon  naming 
him,  the  king  very  kindly  confented.  In  the  year  1686, 
after  his  e^es  had  been  for  fometime  weak,  he  loft  his  fight 
intifely :  but  he  did  not  die  till  the  I2th  of  March  1693, 
When  he  was  in  the  eighty  fixth  year  of  his  age.  He  was 
buried  in  his  own  parifh  church  of  All-faints  in  Northamp- 
ton, where  a  monument  was  erected  over  him  by  his  wicfpv* 

Wood,  &c.  with  a  fuitable  infcription. 

Prince,  &c.  fje  was  a  man  of  folid  and  exterifive  learning  ;  yet  fo  very 
modeft,  it  is  faid,  that  though  he  underftood  moft  of  the 
oriental  languages,  and  was  particularly  verfed  in  the  Sy- 
riack,  yet  few  people  knew  it.  There  have  been  publifhed 
fix  volumes  of  his  fermons:  the  firft  in  1693,  and  dedicated 
by  himfelf  to  the  inhabitants  of  Northampton  •  the  fecond, 
after  his  death,  in  1697,  by  John  bimop  of  Chichefter  ;  the 
third  in  1698,  the  fourth  in  1703,  the  fifth  in  1708,  by 
the  fame  editor  ;  the  fixth  in  1722,  by  Digby  Cotes,  M.  A. 
principal  of  Magdalen  hall  in  Oxford. 

CONCANEN  (MATTHEW)  was  born  in  Ireland,  and 
bred  to  the  law  ;  in  which  we  do  not  find  that  he  ever 
made  any  great  figure.  From  thence  he  came  over  to 
London,  in  company  with  another  gentleman,  to  feek  his 
fortune  ;  and  finding  nothing  fo  profitable,  and  fo  likely 
to  recommend  him  to  publick  notice,  as  writing  politicks, 
he  foon  commenced  an  advocate  for  the  government.  There 
goes  a  ftory  of  him  however,  but  we  will  hope  it  is  not  a 
true  one,  that  he  and  his  fellow  traveller,  who  was  embark- 
ed in  the  fame  adventure,  for  the  fake  of  making  their  trade 
more  profitable,  refolved  to  divide  their  interefts  ;  the  one 
to  oppofe,  the  other  to  defend  the  miniftry.  Upon  which 
they  determined  the  fide  each  was  to  efpoufe,  when  it  fell 
to  mr.  Concancn's  part  to  defend  the  miniftry.  He  was 
for  fome  time  concerned  in  the  Britim  and  London  jour- 
nals, and  a  paper  called  The  fpeculatift.  In  thefe'he  took 
Occafion  to  abufe  not  only  lord  Bolingbroke,  who  was  na- 
turally the  objecft  of  it,  but  alfo  mr.  Pope :  by  which  he 
procured  a  place  in  the  Dunciad.  In  a  pamphlet  called  A 
fupplement  to  the  profound,  he  dealt  very  unfairly  by  mr. 
Pope,  as  Pope's  commentator  informs  us,  in  not  only  fre- 
quently imputing  to  him  mr,  Broome's  verfes  (for  which9 
fays  he,  he  might  teem  in  fome  degree  accountable,  hav- 
ing cormHed  what  that  gentleman  did)  but  thofe  of  the 
duke  of  B'.ikin^harri,  and  others,  To  this  extraordinary 
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piece  icmebody  humoroufly  caufed  him  to  take  for  his 
motto,  De  protundis  clamavi.-  In  the  year  1725,  mr. 
Concailen  publifhed  a  volume  of  poems,  partly  of  his  own 
and  partly  of  other  gentleman's  compofing  :  among  whom 
were  dr.  Swift,  mr.  Parncll,  mr,  DeLny,  £;c.  He  was 
alfo  concerned  with  the  late  mr.  Roome,  and  a  certain 
eminent  fenator,  as  it  is  laid,  in  com  ertine  The  jovial  crew, 
an  old  comedy*  into  a  ballad  opera;  which  was  performed 
about  the  year  1730,-  and  the  profits  of  it  given  to  mr,  Con- 
canen.  Soon  after  he  was  preferred  •  (liirpriiindy,  lays  the 
commentator  upon  Pope)  to  be  attorney-general  injamaica  , 
in  which  iiland  he  fpent  the  remaining  part  of  his  life,  He 
increafed  his  fortunes  there  by  marrying  a  planter's  daugh- 
ter, who  v/as  left  at  his  death  in  the  poileiiion  of  feveral 
hundred  pounds  a  year  :  after  which  ihe  came  over  to  Eng- 
land, and  married  the  honourable  mr.  Hamilton. 

CONFUCIUS,  the   celebrated    Chmefe    philofopher* 
v/as  born   in  the  kingdom  of  Lou,  which  is   at   prefent  the 
province  of  Chan  Long,  in  the  twenty  firft  year  of  the  reign 
of    Ling   van,  the    twenty    third    emperor   of  the  race   of 
Tcheou,  five   hundred  and  fifty  one  years  before   the  birth 
of  Chriih     He  was  contemporary   with   Pythagoras,  and  a  Martini 
little  before  Socrates.     He  was  but  three  years  old,  when  he  ;:!'      ! 
loft  his  father  Tcho  leang  he,  who  had  enioyed  the  highefl;  ' 
offices  of  the  kingdom  of  Long;  ;  but  left  no  other   inheri-  Du  Halde's 
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tance  to  his  fon,  except  the  honour  of  defcending  from  ,  'r< 
Ti  ye,  the  twenty  feventh  emperor  of  the  feccnd  race  of 
the  Chang.  His  mother,  whofe  name  was  Ching,  and 
who  fprung  originally  from  the  iiluftrious  family  of  the 
Yen,  lived  one  and  twenty  years  after  the  death  of  her 
hufband.  Confucius  did  not  grow  in  knowledge  by  de- 
grees, as  children  ordinarily  do,  but  feemed  to  arrive  at 
reafon  and  the  perfect  ufe  of  his  faculties  almofr.  from  his 
infancy.  He  took  no  delight  in  playing,  running  about, 
and  fuch  "amufements  as  were  proper  for  his  age  :  he  had 
a  grave  and  ferious  deportment,  which  gained  him  refpsct, 
and  plainly  foretold  what  he  would  one  day  b?.  But  what 
diitinguiflied  him  mod,  was  his  unexampled  arid  exalted 
piety.  He  honoured  his  relations  ;  he  endeavoured  in  all 
things  to  imitate  his  grandfather,  who  was  then  alive  in 
China,  and  r.  moil  holy  man  :  and  h  was  obfervable,  that 
he.  never  eat  any  thing,  but  he  proftrated  himkilf  upon  the 
ground,  and  offered  it  liril  to  the  fupreme  Lord  of  huaw-.. 
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One   day,  while  he   was   a  child,    he  heard   his   grand- 
father fetch  a  deep  figh  ;  and  going  up  to  him  with    many 
bowings    and   much  reverence,  "  may  I  prefume,  fays   he, 
"  without  lofmg  the  refpecl:  I  owe  you,  to  inquire  into  the 
"  occafion  of  your  grief?  perhaps  you  fear  that  your  pofte- 
c<  rity  mould  degenerate   from  your    virtue,  and   dimonour 
c<  you  by  their  vices."     What  put  this  thought  into   your 
head,  fays  Coum-tfe  to  him,  and  where  have  you    learnt  to 
fpeak  after  this  manner  ?   "  From  yourfelf ;  replied  Confu- 
"  cius  ;  I  attend  diligently  to  you  every  time  you  fpcak;   and 
"  I  have  often  heard  you  fay,  that  a  fon,  who  does  not  by 
"  his    virtue  fupport  the  glory  of  his  anceftors,  does    not 
LeCompte,  cc  deferve   to   bear  their    name."     After    his    grandfather's 
death,  Confucius  applied   himfelf  to  Tcem-fe,  a  celebrated 
doctor   of  his  time  ;  and  under  the  direction   of  fo  great   a 
mafter,  he  foon   made  a  vaft  progrefs  into  antiquity,  which 
he  confidered  as  the  fource,  from  whence  all  genuine  know- 
ledge was  to   be  drawn.     This   love  for  the  ancients  very 
nearly  cod  him  his  life,  when  he  was  not  more    than  fix- 
teen  years   of  age.     Falling   into   difcourfe  one    day  about 
the  Chinefe  books  with  a  perion  of  high  quality,  who  thought 
them  obfcure,  and  not  worth  the  pains  of  fearching  into, 
tc  The  books  you  defpife,  fays   Confucius,  are  full  of  pro- 
"  found  knowledge,  which  is  not  to  be  attained  but  by  the 
"  wife  and  learned  :  and  the  people  would  think  cheaply  of 
"  them,  could  they  comprehend  them  of  themfelves.  This 
ct  fubprdination  of  fpirits,  by  which  the  ignorant  are   de- 
pendant upon  the   knowing,  is    very  ufeful,    and    even 
neceflary  in  fociety.  .  Were  all  families  equally  rich,  and 
equally  powerful,    there  could   not    fubilft   any   form  of 
"  government ;  but  there  would   happen  a  yet  flranger  dif- 
"  order,  if  all  men  were  equally  knowing,  viz.  every  one 
"  would  be  for  governing,  and   none  would   think  them- 
<£  fclves  obliged   to  obey.     Some  time   ago,  added  Confu- 
*'  cius,  an  ordinary  fellow    made  the  fame  obfcrvation  to 
<c  me  about  the  books  as  you  have  done,  and  from  fiich   a 
*c  one  indeed  nothing  better  could  be  expecled  :  but  I  ad- 
"  mire  that  you,  a  doctor,  mould  thus   be  found  {peaking 
"  like  one  of  the  loweft  of  the  people."     This  rebuke  had 
indeed  the  ffood  efTec~t  of  iilencinff  the  mandarin,  ami  brino-- 
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ing  him  to  a  better  opinion  of  the  learning  of  his  country; 
yet  vexed  him  fo  at  the  fame  time,  as  it  came  from  almoft 
a  boy,  that  he  had  revenged  it  by  violence,,  if  he  had  not 
bean  prevented. 
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At  the  age  of  nineteen  years  Confucius  took  a  wife,  who 
brought  him   a    fon,  called  Pe  yu.     This  fon   died  at  fifty, 
but  left  behind  hirn  a  fon  called  Tfou-tfe,  who,  in  imitation 
of  his  grandfather,  applied    himfelf  intirely  to    the  ihidy   of 
wifdom,  and  by  his    merit  arrived  to  the  higheft  offices  of 
the  empire.     Confucius  was  content  with  his  wife  only,  foD 
long  as  me  lived  with  him;  and  never  kept  any  concubines, & 
as  the  cufrom   of  his  country  would  have  allowed  him  to 
have  done,  becaufe    he    thought  it  contrary  to  the   Liw   of 
nature.     I  fay  fo  long  as  me  lived  with  him;   for,  it  kerns,- 
he  divorced  her  after  fome   time,  and  for  no   other  reafon, 
fay  the  Chinefe,  but  that  he  might  be  free  from   all  incum- 
brances    and   connexions,  and   at  liberty   to    propagate    his 
philofophy  throughout  the  empire.     At  the  age  of  twenty  Mnini  hi 
three,  when  he  had  gained  a  confiderable  knowledge  of  an-  Sln'c>  &c* 
tiquity,  and    acquainted  himfelf  with  the   laws  and  cuftoms 
of  his  country,  he  began  to  project  a  fcheme  for  2  general 
reformation.     All   the"  little    kingdoms   of  the    empire   de- 
pended upon  the  emperor;  but  then  every  province  was  a 
diftinct    kingdom,  which   had  ils  particular    laws,  and  was 
governed  by  a  prince  of  its  own.     Hence  it  often  happened, 
that  the  imperial    authority  was  not  fufficient  to  keep  them 
within   the  bounds  of  their  duty  and   allegiance  ;  but  efpe- 
cially  at  this   time,  when   luxury,  the  love  of  pleafure,  and 
a  general  difTolution  of  manners,  prevailed  in  all  thofe  little 
courts. 

Confucius  wifely  perfuaded,  that  the  people  could  never 
be  happy,  fo  long  as  avarice,  ambition,  voluptuoufnefs,  and 
falfe  policy  mould  reign  in  this  manner,  refolved  to  preach 
up  a  fevere  morality  ;  and  accordingly  he  began  to  enforce 
temperance,  juftice,  and  other  virtues,  to  infpire  a  con- 
tempt of  riches  and  outward  pomp,  to  excite  to  magna- 
nimity and  a  greatncfs  of  foul,  which  mould  make  men 
incapable  of  diinmulation  and  infmcerity ;  and  ufed  all  the 
means  he  could  think  of,  to  redeem  his  countrymen  from  a 
life  of  pleafare  to  a  life  of  reafon.  He  was  every  where 
knotvn,  and  as  much  beloved.  His  extenfive  knowledge 
and  great  wifdorn  foon  made  him  known :  his  integrity^ 
and  the  fplendor  of  his  virtues  made  him  beloved.  Kings 
were  governed  by  his  counfels,  and  the  people  reverenced 
him  as  a  faint,  He  was  offered  feveral  high  offices  in  the 
magistracy,  which  he  fometimes  accepted;  but  never  from 
a  motive  cf  ambition,  which  he  was  nqt  at  all  concerned 
to  gratify,  but  always  with  a  view  of  reforming  a  corrupt 
irate?  and  amending  mankind  :  for  he  nc\  :  failed  to  rcli^n 
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thofe  offices,  as  foon  as  he  perceived  that  he  could  be  ha 
longer  ufeful  in  them.  Thus  for  inftance  he  was  railed  t6 
a  confiderable  place  of  truft  in  the  kingdom  of  Lou,  his 
own  native  country ;  where  he  had  not  exercifed  his  charge 
above  three  months,  when  the  court  and  provinces,  through 
his  counfels  and  management,  were  become  quite  another 
thing.  He  corrected  many  frauds  and  abufes  in  the  mer- 
cantile way,  and  reduced  the  weights  and  meafures  to  their 
proper  ftandard.  He  inculcated  fidelity  and  candor  among 
the  men,  and  exhorted  the  women  to  chaftity  and  a  fimpli- 
'city  of  manners.  By  fuch  methods  he  wrought  a  general 
reformation,  and  eftablifhed  every  where  Inch  concord  and 

Martini       unanimity,  that   the  whole  kingdom  feemed   as    if  it  were 
hift.  Sm.      but  one  gr£at  family, 

?e  neighbouring  princes  began  to  be  jealous.  They 
perceived,  that  a  king,  under  the  counfels  of  fuch  a 
man  as  Confucius,  would  quickly  render  himfelf  too  power- 
ful ;  fmce  nothing  can  make  a  ftate  flourim  more,  than  good 
order  among  the  members,  and  an  exact  obfervance  of  its 
laws.  Alarmed  at  this,  the  king  of  Tfi  aflembled  his  mi- 
ni fters  to  confider  of  methods,  which  might  put  a  flop  to 
the  career  of  this  new  government ;  and  after  foine  deli- 
berations the  following  expedient  was  refolved  upon.  They 
got  together  a  great  number  of  young  girls  of  extraordinary 
beauty,  who  had  been  inftru&ed  from  their  infancy  in  fing- 
ing  and  dancing,  and  were  perfectly  miftrefles  of  all  thofe 
charms  and  accomplimrnents,  which  might  pleafe  and  cap- 
tivate the  heart.  Thefe,  under  the  pretext  of  an  embafiy, 
they  prefented  to  the  king  of  Lou,  and  to  the  grandees  of 
hio  court.  The  prefent  was  joyfully  received,  and  had  its 
defired  effecT:.  The  arts  of  good  government  were  imme- 
diately neglected,  and  nettling  was  thought  of,  but  invent- 
ing new  pleafures  for  the  entertainment  of  the  fair  ftran- 
gers.  In  fhort,  nothing  was  regarded  for  fome  months  but 
tealiing,  dancing,  ihews,  &c.  and  the  court  was  intirely 
diffolved  in  luxury  and  pleafure.  Confucius  had  forefcen  all 
this,  and  endeavoured  to  prevent  it  by  advifing  the  refufal 
of  the  prefent;  and  he  now  laboured  to  take  off  the  delu- 
fion  they  were  fallen  into,  and  to  bring  men  back  to  reafon 
and  their  duty.  But  all  his  endeavours  proved  ineffectual: 
there  was  noLhing  to  be  done:  and  the  fcverity  of  the  phi- 
lolbpher,  whether  he  would  or  no,  was  obliged  to  give 
way  to  the  overbearing  faihion  of  the  court.  Upon  which 
he  immediately  quitted  his  employment,  exiling  himfelf  at  the 
fame  time  from  his  native  country  -}  to  try  if  he  could  find 
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In  other  kingdoms  minds  and  difpofitions  more  fit   to  rclifh  Le  Compte. 
and  purfue  his  maxims.  DuHalde, 
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He  paffed  through  the  kingdoms  of  Tfi,  Guci,  and  Tfon, 
but  met  with  infurmountable  difficulties  every  where.  He 
had  the  misfortune  to  live  in  times,  when  rebellion, 
wars,  and  tumults  raged  throughout  the  empire.  Men  had 
no  time  to  liften  to  his  philofophy.  They  had  even  lefs 
inclination  to  do  it ;  for,  as  we  have  faid,  they  were  arr- 
bitious,  avaricious,  and  voluptuous.  Hence  he  often  met 
with  ill  treatment  and  reproachful  language,  and  it  is  faid 
that  confpiracies  were  formed  againft  his  life  :  to  which 
may  be  added,  that  his  neglect  of  his  own  interefts  had  re- 
duced him  to  the  extremeil  poverty.  Some  philofophers 
among  his  contemporaries  were  fo  affected  with  the  terrible 
ftate  of  things,  that  they  had  rufticated  themfelves  into  the 
mountains  and  deferts,  as  the  only  places  where  happi- 
nefs  could  be  found  ;  and  would  have  perfuaded  Confucius 
to  have  followed  them.  But,  "  I  am  a  man,  fays  Con- 
cc  fucius,  and  cannot  exclude  myfelf  from  the  fociety  of 
cc  men,  and  confort  with  beafts.  Bad  as  the  times  are, 
"  I  (hall  do  all  I  can  to  recall  men  to  virtue  :  for  in  vir- 
"  tue  are  all  things,  and  if  mankind  would  but  once  em- 
cc  brace  it,  and  fubmit  themfelves  to  its  difcipline  ancr  laws, 
"  they  would  not  want  me  or  any  body  elfe  to  inftruct  them. 
"  It  is  the  duty  of  a  good  man,  firft  to  perfect  himfelf,  andMartjnus 
"  then  to  perfect  others.  Human  nature,  faid  he,  came  tojfis&c. 
"  from  heaven  pure  and  perfect ;  but  in  procefs  of  time  i<y- 
fc  norance,  the  paffions,  and  evil  examples  have  corrupted 
"  it.  All  confifts  in  reftoring  it  to  its  primitive  beauty  ; 
"  and  to  be  perfect,  we  muft  re-afcend  to  that  point,  from 
<•<•  which  we  have  fallen.  Obey  heaven,  and  follow  the 
"  orders  of  him  who  governs  it.  Love  your  neighbour 
<(  as  yourfelf.  Let  your  reafon,  and  not  your  fenfes,  be 
*'  the  rule  of  your  conduct :  for  reafon  will  teach  you  to 
"  think  wifely,  to  fpeak  prudently,  and  to  behave  your-  Le  Compte, 
"  felf  worthily  upon  all  occafions."  &c- 

Confucius  in  the  mean  time,  though  he  had  withdrawn 
himfelf  from  kings  and  palaces,  did  not  ceafe  to  travel  about 
and  do  what  good  he  could  among  the  people,  and  among 
mankind  in  general.  He  had  often  in  his  mouth  the  maxims 
and  examples  of  their  antient  heroes  Yao,  Chun,  Yu,  Tfchin 
tang,  Ven  fan,  fo  that  they  were  thought  to  be  all  revi- 
ved in  the  perfon  of  this  great  man.  We  fhall  not  v/onder 
therefore,  that  he  profelyted  a  great  number  of  difciplcs, 
who  were  inviolably  attached  to  his  perfon.  He  is  faid  to 
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have  had  atleaft  three  thoufand ;  feventy  two  of  whom  were 
diftinguifhed  above  the  reft  by  their  fuperior  attainments, 
and  ten  aho\rc  them  all  by  their  comprehenfive  view  and 
perfect  knowledge  of  his  whole  philosophy  and  doctrines. 
He  divided  his  diiciples  into  four  dalles,  who  applied  them- 
>  -Ives  to  cultivate  and  propagate  his  philofophy,  each  ac- 
cording to  his  particular  distinction.  The  firft  clafs  were  to 
improve  their  minds  by  meditation,  and  to  purify  thejr  hearts 
V»y  virtue  :  and  the  moll  famous  of  this  clafs  were  Men  Tfes 
Ac  kien,  Gen  pe  micou,  Chung  kong,  Yen  yuen.  The 
fecond  were  to  cultivate  the  arts  of  reafoning  juftly,  and  of 
compofing  elegant  and  perfuafive  difcourfes  :  the  moil  ad- 
mired amonp-  thefe  wereTiai  no-o,  and  Tfou  Icons;.  The  flu- 

1^3  i^p      *  *--~j 

dy  of  the  third  clafs  was  to  learn  the  rules  of  good  govern- 
ment, to  give  an  idea  of  it  to  the  mandarins,  and  to  enable 
them  to  fill  the  publick  offices  with  honour:  Gen  yeu  and 
Ki  lou  excelled  herein.  The  laft  clafs  were  concerned  in 
delivering  the  principles  of  morality  in  a  concife  and  polim- 
ed  ftile  to  the  people  :  and  among  thefe  Tfou  yeu,  and  Tfou 
hia,  deferved  the  higheft  praife.  Thefe  ten  chofen  diiciples 
&11  Halde,  were?  a:.  jt  were,  the  flov/er  of  Confucius's  fchool. 

He  fent  fix  hundred  of  his  difciples  into  different  parts  of 
the  emyre,  to  reform  the  manners  of  the  people  ;  and  not 
.iatisfled  with  benefiting  his  own  country  only,  he  made 
frequent  resolutions  to  pafs  the  feas,  and  propagate  his  doc- 
trin£  to  the  fartheft  parts  of  the  world.  Hardly  any  thing 
can  be  added  to  the  purity  of  his  morality.  He  feems  rather 
to  fpeak  like  a  do6lor  of  a  revealed  lav/,  than  like  a  man 
who  had  no  light,  but  what  the  law  of  nature  afforded  him : 
and  what  convinces  us  of  his  fincerity  is,  that  he  taught  as 
forcibly  by  example  as  by  precept.  In  Ihorr,  his  gravity 
and  fobriety,  his  rigorous  abftinence,  his  contempt  of  riches 
and,  what  are  commonly  called  the  goods  of  this  life,  his 
continual  attention  and  watchfulnefs  over  his  actions,  and 
above  all,  that  modefty  and  humility,  which  are  not  to  be 
found  amons;  the  Grecian  fages  j  all  thefe,  I  fay,  would 
jalmoil  temp':  one  to  believe,  that  he  was  not  a  mere  philofo- 
pher  formed  by  reafon  only,  but  a  man  infpired  by  God  for  the 
reformation  of  the  world,  and  to  check  that  torrent  of  idolatry 
and  fuperftition,  which  was  going  to  overfpread  that  particu- 
lar part  of  it,  Confucius  is  faid  to  have  lived  fecretly  three 
years,  and  to  have  fpent  the  latter  part  of  his  life  in  ibrrow. 
A  few  days  before  his  laft  illnefs,  he  told  his  difciples  witrj 
tears  in  his  eyes,  that  he  was  overcome  with  grief  at  the 
fight  of  the  diiciders,  which  prevailed  in  the  empire  :  "  The. 
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"  mountain,  faid  he,  is  fallen,  the  high  machine  is  demo- 
"  iiihed,  and  the  fages  are  all  fled."  His  meaning  was, 
that  the  edifice  of  perfection,  which  he  had  endeavoured  to 
raife,  was  intirely  overthrown.  He  began  to  languiih  from 
that  time,  and  the  feventh  day  before  his  death,  "  The  kings, 
<c  laid  he,  reject  my  maxims ;  and  fince  I  am  no  longer  uie- 
"  ful  on  the  earth,  I  may  as  well  leave  it."  After  thefe 
words  he  fell  into  a  lethargy,  and  at  the  end  of  feven  days 
expired  in  the  arms  of  his  difciples,  in  the  73d  year  of  his 
age.  Upon  the  firft  hearing  of  his  death,  Ngai  cong,  who 
then  reigned  in  the  kingdom  of  Lou,  could  not  refrain  from 
tears  :  "  The  Tien  is  not  fatisfied  with  me,  cried  he,  fince 
"  it  has  taken  away  Confucius."  In  reality,  wife  men 
are  precious  gifts  with  which  heaven  blefTes  the  earth  ;  and 
their  worth  is  never  fo  well  known,  as  when  they  are  taken 
away.  Confucius  was  lamented  by  the  whole  empire,  which 
from  that  very  moment  began  to  honour  him  as  a  faint  ;  and 
eftablifhed  fuch  a  veneration  for  his  memory,  as  will  pro- 
bably laft  for  ever  in  thofe  parts  of  the  world.  Kings  have 
built  palaces  for  him  in  all  the  provinces,  whither  the 
learned  go  at  certain  times  to  pay  him  homage.  There  are 
to  be  feen  upon  leveral  edifices,  raifed  in  honour  of  him,  in- 
fcriptions  in  large  characters,  To  the  great  mafter.  To  the 
head  doctor.  To  the  faint.  To  him  who  taught  emperors 
and  kings.  They  built  his  fepulchre  near  the  city  Kio 
fou,  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Su,  where  he  was  wont  to 
afiembie  his  difciples ;  and  they  have  fince  incloied  it  with 
walls,  which  look  like  a  fmall  city  to  this  very  day. 

Confucius  did  not  truft  altogether  to  the  memory  of  his  &c> 
diiciples  for  the  prefervation  of  his  philofophy,  but  he 
compofed  feveral  books  :  and  though  thefe  books  were 
greatly  admired  for  the  doctrines  they  contained,  and  the 
fine  principles  of  morality  they  taught,  yet  fuch  was  the  un- 
paralleled modefty  of  this  philofopher,  that  he  never  afTumed 
the  leaft  honour  about  them.  He  ingenuoufly  owned,  that 
the  doctrine  was  not  his  own,  but  was  much  more  ancient ; 
and,  that  he  had  done  nothing  more  than  collect  it  from 
thofe  wife  legiflators  Yao,  and  Chun,  who  lived  fifteen 
hundred  years  before  him.  Thefe  books  are  held  in  the. 
higheft  eueem  and  veneration,  becaufe  they  contain  all  that 
he  had  collected  relating  to  the  ancient  laws,  which  are 
looked  upon  as  the  moft  perfect  rule  of  government.  The 
number  of  thefe  claflical  and  canonical  books,  for  fo  it  fe.ms 
they  are  called,  is  four.  The  firft  is  intitled,  Ta  Hio,  the 
grand  fcience,  or  the  fchool  of  the  adults.  It  is  thi>  iliat 
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beginners  ought  to  ftudy  firft,  becaufe  it  is,  as  it  were,  the 
porch  of  the  temple  of  wifdom  and  virtue.  It  treats  of  the 
cj.re  we  ought  to  take  in  governing  ourfelvcs,  that  we  may- 
be able  afterwards  to  govern  others :  and  of  perfeverance  in 
the  chief  good,  which,  according  to  him,  is  nothing  but  a 
conformity  of  our  actions  to  right  reafon.  The  author  ciuis 
this  book  Ta  Hio,  or  the  grand  fcience,  becaufe  it  was 
chiefly  defigned  for  princes  ami  gr  ndees,  who  ought  to 
govern  their  people  wifely.  <c  The  whole  fcience  of  princes, 
*«  fa',  s  Confucius,  confifts  in  cultivating  and  perfecting  the 
6C  -reasonable  nature  they  have  received  from  Tien,  and  iij 
^c  refloring  that  light  and  primitive  clezirnefs  of  judgement, 
^  which  has  been  weakened  and  obfcured  by  various  pafiions, 
*'  that  it  may  be  afterwards  in  a  capacity  to  labour  the  per- 
^e  fetStjons  of  others.  To  fucceed  then,  fays  he,  we  ihould 
tc  begin  within  ourfelyes  ;  and  to  this  end  it  is  neceiiary 
^  to.  have  an  infight  into  the  nature  of  things,  and  to 
' c  gain  the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil ;  to  determine  the 
*c  will  toward  a  love  of  this  good,  and  an  hatred  of 
*'  this  evil  :  to  preferve  integrity  of  heart,  and  to  regulate  the 
fc  manners  according  to  reafon.  When  a  man  has  thus  re- 
c<t  newed  himfelf,  there  will  be  Icfs  difficulty  in  renewing 
^c  others :  and  by  this  means  one  fees  concord  and  union 
^  reigning  in  families,  kingdoms  governed  according  to  the 
?'  laws,  and  the  whole  empire  enjoying  peace  and  tranquility.'- 
The  fecond  claffical  or  canonical  book  is  called  Tchong 
Yongj  or  the  immutable  mean  ;  and  treats  of  the  mean, 
which  ought  to  be  pbierved  in  all  things.  Tchong  figni- 
fics  means,  and  by  Yong  is  underftood  that  which  is  conftant, 
eternal,  immutable.  He  undertakes  to  prove,  that  every 
wife  man,  and  chiefly  thofe  who  have  the  care  of  governing 
the  worjd,  fhould  follow  this  mean,  which  is  the  efTence  of 
virtue.  He  enters  upon  his  fubjedl  by  defining  humaji  nature, 
and  its  pafiions  j  then  he  brings  fcvcral  examples  of  virtue 
and  piety,  as  fortitude,  prudence,  and  filial  duty,  which 
are  propofed  as  fo  many  patterns  to  be  imitated  in  keeping 
this  mean.  In  the  next  place  he  {hews,  that  this  mean, 
and  the  practice  of  it,  is  the  right  and  true  path,  which  a. 
wife  man  fhould  purfue,  in  order  to  attain  the  higheft  pitch 
of  virtue.  The  third  book  Yun  lu,  or  the  book  of  max- 
ims, is  a  collection  of  feritentious  and  moral  difcourfes,  and  is 
divided  into  twenty  articles,  containing  only  quefiions,  an- 
i.vvers,  and  fay  ings  of  Confucius  and  his  difciples  on  virtue, 
good  works,  and  the  art  of  governing  well  ;  the  tenth  arti- 
e  excepted,  in  w^ich  the  difciples  of  Cp.nfucius  particularly 
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ibferibe  the  outward  deportment  of  their  mailer.  There  are 
iome  maxims  and  moral  fentences  in  this  collection,  equal 
to  thole  of  the  feven  wife  men  of  Greece,  which  have  al- 
ways been  fo  much  admired.  The  fourth  book  gives  an  idea 
of  a  perfect  government ;  it  is  called  Meng  Tfee,  or  the 

A:  J~^  I^J  J 

book  of  Mentius ;  becaufe,  though  numbered  among  the 
claffical  and  canonical  books,  it  is  more  properly  the  work 
of  his  difciple  Mentius.  To  thefe  four  books  they  add  two 
others,  which  have  almoft  an  equal  reputation  ;  the  firft  is 
ceiled  Hiao  king,  that  is,  of  filial  reverence,  and  contains 
the  anlvvers  -which  Confucius  made  to  his  difciple  Tfeng,  con- 
cerning the  refpect  which  is  due  to  parents.  The  fecond  is 
called  Sias  Hio,  that  is,  the  fcience,  or  the  fchool  of  chil- 
dren ;  which  is  a  collection  of  fentences  and  examples  taken  Du  Halde, 
from  ancient  and  modern  authors.  They  who  would  have  &c-  BibJ<- 
a  perfect  knowledge  of  all  thefe  works,  will  find  it  in  the  "nl'f rfeh 
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jLiitin  tranliation   or  rather   Noel,    one  or  tne   molt  ancient  1687.    De- 
miffianaries  of  China,  which  was  printed  at  Prague  in  the  <"emb,  art. 
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year  1711. 

We  mull  not  conclude  our  account  of  this  celebrated  phi- 
lofopher,  without  mentioning  one  moft  remarkable  particu- 
lar relating  to  him,  which  is  this  ;  viz.  that  in  fpite  of  all 
the  pains  he  had  taken  to  eftablifh  pure  religion  and  found 
morality  in  the  empire,  he  was  neverthelefs  the  innocent  oc- 
cafion  of  their  corruption.  There  goes  a  tradition  in  China, 
that  when  Confucius  was  complimented  upon  the  excellency 
of  his  philoibphy,  and  his  own  conformity  thereto,  hemodeftly 
declined  the  honour  that  was  done  him,  andfaid,  that  "hegreat- 
r*  ly  fell  fhort  of  the  moft  perfect  degree  of  virtue,  but  that  in 
"  the  weft  the  moft  Holy  was  to  be  found."  Moft  of  the  miili- 
onaries  who  relate  this  are  firmly  periuaded,  that  Confucius 
fbrefaw  the  coming  of  the  MeiTiah,  and  meant  it  to  predict 
it  in  this  fhort  fentence  ;  but  whether  he  did  or  no,  it  is  cer- 
tain that  it  has  always  made  a  very  ftrong  impreflion  upon 
the  learned  in  China :  and  the  emperor  Mimti,  who  reigned 
fixty-five  years  after  the  birth  of  Chrift,  was  fo  touched  with 
this  faying  of  Confucius,  together  with  a  dream,  in  which  he 
faw  the  image  of  a  holy  perfori  coming  from  the  weft,  that 
he  fitted  out  a  fleet  for  the  eaft,  with  orders  to  fail  till  they 
had  found  him,  and  to  bring  back  at  leaft  his  image  and  his 
writings.  The  perfons  fent  upon  this  expedition,  not  daring 
tp  venture  farther,  went  a-fhore  upon  a  little  ifland,  not  far 
from  the  Red-fea,  where  they  found  the  ftatue  of  Fohi,  who 
had  infected  the  Indies  with  his  doctrines  five  hundred  years 
before  the  birth  of  Confucius.  This  they  carried  back  to 
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CJjima,  together  with  the  metempficofis,  and  the  other  reve- 
ries of  this  Indian  philofopher.  The  difciples  of  Confucius 
at  firft  oppofed  thefc  newly  imported  doctrines  with  all  the 
vigour  imaginable ;  inveighing  vehemently  againir.  Mimti, 
who  introduced  them,  and  denouncing  the  judgement  of 
heaven  on  fuch  emperors  as  fhould  fupport  them.  But  all 
their  endeavours  were  vain  ;  the  torrent  bore  hard  againfl 
them,  and  the  pure  religion  and  found  morality  of  Confucius 
were  foon  corrupted,  and  in  a  manner  overwhelmed  by  the 
prevailing  idolatries  and  fuperftitions,  which  were  introduced 
with  the  idol  Fohi. 

CONGREVE  (WILLIAM)  an  eminent  Englifh  dra- 
matick  writer  and  poet,  was  defcended  of  the  ancient  family 
Of  the  Congreves  in  Staffordfhire,  and  born  in  the  year  1672. 
Some  have  made  him  a  native  of  Ireland,  upon  the  authori- 
ty of  his  intimate  friend  Southerne  ;  but  it  feeras  reafonable 
to  believe  mr.  Giles  Jacob  upon  this  occafion,  who  affirms 
him  to  have  been  born  in  England.  Mr.  Jacob,  fpeaking 
in  his  preface  of  the  communications  he  had  received  from 
living  authors,  has  this  paffage  :  cc  I  am  particularly  obliged 
C5  to  mr.  Congreve  for  his  free  and  early  communication  of 
"  what  relates  to  himfelf,  as  well  as  his  kind  directions  for 
"  the  compofmg  of  this  work :"  which  work  being  publifh- 
ed  in  mr.  Congreve's  life-time,  and  no  exception  made  to 
the  account  given  of  himfelf,  renders  mr.  Jacob's  authority 
in  this  cafe  indisputable.  What  led  mr.  Southerne  and  others 
into  this  miftakc,  was  probably  mr.  Congreve's  being  carried 
into  Ireland,  when  he  was  very  young  ;  for  his  father  had 
there  a  command  in  the  army,  and  afterwards  became  llew- 
ard  in  the  Burlington  family,  which  fixed  the  refidence  of 
himfelf  and  family  in  that  kingdom.  Mr.  Congreve  was 
fent  to  the  fchool  of  Kilkennv,  and  from  thence  to  the  uni- 
vernty  of  Dublin ;  where  he  acquired  a  perfect  fkill  in  all 
the  branches  of  polite  literature.  A  little  after  the  revolution 
in  i688?  ne  was  fent  over  to  England,  and  placed  in  the 
Middle-temple  at  London  :  but  the  law  proving  too  dry  for 
him,  he  troubled  himfelf  little  with  it,  but  continued  to  pur- 
fue  his  former  ftudies.  His  firft  production,  as  an  author, 
was  a  novel,  which,  under  the  artumed  name  of  Cleophil, 
he  dedicated  to  mrs.  Catharine  Levcfon.  The  title  of  it  was, 
Incognita,  or  love  and  duty  reconciled.  Vivacity  of  wit, 
fluency  of  flile,  and  ftrength  of  judgement  are  {hewn  in  this 
work  ;  and  the  merit  of  it  is  great,  if  we  coniider  it  as  the 
production  .of  a  youth  of  feyenteen.  It  has  been  faid,. 
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that  at  the  bottom  it  is  a  true  hiftory  ;  and  though  the  jfcene 
?s  by  Con^reve  laid  in  Italy,  yet  the  adventures  happened 
here  in  England.  As  he  did  not  then  think  proper  to  own 
this  piece  to  the  world,  fb  whatever  reputation  he  gained  by 
it,  was  confined  within  the  circle  of  a  few  acquaintance. 

Soon  after  rnr.  Congrevc  applied  himfelf  to  dramatick  com- 
pofition,  and  wrote  a  comedy,  called  the  Old  bachelor; 
of  which  mr.  Dryden,  to  whom  he  was  recommended,  laid, 
"  that  he  never  faw  iuch  a  firft  play  in  his  life,  and  that  it 
would  be  a  pity  to  have  it  mifcarry  for  a  few  things,  which 
proceeded  not  from  the  author's  want  of  genius  or  art, 
but  from  his  not  being  acquainted  with  the  ftage  and  the 
town."  Mr.  Dryden  reviled  and  corrected  it;  and  it  was 
in  the  year  1693.  The  prologue,  intended  to  be 
fpoken,  was  written  by  lord  Falkland  ;  the  play  was  admi- 
rably performed,  and  received  with  fuch  general  applaufe, 
that  mr.  Congreve  was  thenceforward  confidered  as  the  prop 
of  the  declining  ftage,  and  as  the  rifing  genius  in  dramatick 
poefy.  It  was  this  play,  and  the  very  fingular  fuccefs  that 
attended  it  upon  the  ftage,  and  after  it  came  from  the  prefs, 
which  recommended  its  author  to  the  patronage  of  the  cele- 
brated k>rd  Halifax  ;  who  being  defirous  to  place  fo  eminent 
a  wit  in  a  ftate  of  eafe  and  tranquility,  made  him  imme- 
diately one  of  the  commiiTioners  for  licenfmg  hackney- 
coaches  ;  beftowed  upon  him  foon  after  a  place  in  the  Pipe- 
office  ;  and  gave  him  likewife  a  poft  in  the  Cuftom-houfe 
of  the  value  of  6ool.  per  annum.  We  need  not  wonder,  General 
that  after  fuch  encouragement  as  the  town,  and  even  theDi£t- 
criticks,  had  given  mr.  Congreve,  that  he  mould  quickly  p 
make  his  appearance  again  on  the  ftage  ;  and  accordingly, 
the  year  after,  he  brought  on  the  Double  dealer.  This 
.play,  though  highly  approved  and  commended  by  the  beft 
judges,  was  not  fo  univerfally  applauded  as  his  laft ;  the 
cauie  of  which  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  the  regularity  cf  the 
performance  ;  for  regular  comedy  was  then  a  new  thing. 

Queen  Mary  dying  at  the  clofe  of  this  year,  mr.  Con- 
greve wrote  a  paftoral  on  that  qccafion,  intitled  The  mourn- 
ing mufe  of  Alexis  :  which,  in  point  of  fimplicity,  ele- 
gance, and  correCtnefs,  js  equal  to  any  thing  of  the  kind 
that  has  appeared  in  our  language.  In  the  year  1695,  he 
produced  his  excellent  comedy,  called  Love  for  love,  which 
gained  him  not  only  the  approbation  of  the  few,  -but  the  ap- 
plaufe of  the  many.  The  fame  year  he  diftinguifhed  him- 
jtelf  in  a  new  kind  of  poetry,  by  addreffing  to  lung  William 
an  gde  upen  the  taking  of  Namure ;  in  which  he  fucceeded 

greatly, 
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greatly,  as  he  did  in  every  thing  he  attempted.  After  hay- 
in?  eftablimed  his  reputation  as  a  comick  writer,  he  had  a 
mind  to  attempt  a  tragedy;  and  in  the  year  1697,  his 
Mourning  bride  was  a6ted  at  the  new  theatre  in  Lincolns- 
inn  fields.  Few  plays  had  railed  higher  expectations,  and 
fewer  had  anfwered  them  :  in  fhort,  it  was  not  poftible  for 
any  thing  to  be  better  received.  His  attention  was  now  call- 
ed off  from  the  theatre  to  another  fpecies  of  composition, 
which  was  wholly  new,  and  not  very  agreeable  to  him.  His 
four  plays  were  attacked  with  great  marpnefs  by  that  zealous 
reformer  of,  the  ftage  mr.  Jeremy  Collier  ;  who,  without  any 
pity  for  his  youth,  or  confideration  of  his  fine  parts,  fell  up- 
on him,  not  as  a  dull  or  taftelefs,  but  as  a  dangerous  and 
pernicious  writer.  The  truth  is,  and  it  muft  be  owned,  mr. 
Congreve  had  admitted  many  libertinifms  into  his  plays  -t  and 
mr.  Collier  attacked  him  as  a  very  immoral  writer.  An  an- 
Iwer  was  neceflary,  and  therefore  an  anfwer  was  given  ; 
which,  if  it  does  not  intirely  juftify  mr.  Congreve,  ihews 
however  great  modefty  and  wit.  It  was  printed  at  London 
in  8vo.  in  the  year  1698  ;  and  the  title  of  it  is,  Amendments 
of  mr.  Collier's  falfe  and  imperfect  citations,  &c.  from  the 
Old  bachelor,  Double  dealer,  Love  for  love,  Mourning 
bride.  By  the  author  of  thofe  plays.  In  this  apology  for 
his  own  conduct,  he  lays  down  many  things  which  are  well 
worth  knowing  ;  and  without  knowing  which,  f t  is  irnpoffible 
to  form  a  right  notion  of  the  innocence,  excellency,  or  ufe  of 
plays. 

Though  this  quarrel  is  believed  to  have  created  in  mr. 
Congreve  fome  diftafte  to  the  ftage,  yet  he  afterwards  brought 
on  another  comedy,  intitled,  The  way  of  the  world  ;  of 
which  it  gave  fo  juft  a  piflure,  that  the  world  feemed  rer 
folved  not  to  bear  it.  This  completed  the  difguft  of  our  au- 
thor to  the  theatre  ;  upon  which  the  celebrated  critick  mr, 
Dennis,  though  not  very  famous  for  either,  faid  a  very  fine 
and  a  very  kind  thing,  "  that  mr.  Congreve  quitted  the  flage 
<c  early,  and  that  comedy  left  it  wTith  him."  This  play  how- 
ever has  long  ago  triumphed  over  its  feeble  adverfaries,  and 
is  now  juftly  eiteemed,  as  much  as  it  deferves  to  be.  He  a- 
mufed  himfelf  afterwards  with  compofing  original  poems  and 
translations,  which  he  collected  in  a  volume,  and  publifhed 
in  the  year  1710.  He  had  a  fine  tafte  for  mufick  as  well  as 
poetry ;  as  evidently  appears  in  his  hymn  to  harmony  in 
honour  of  St.  Cecilia's  day  1701,  fct  by  mr.  John  Eccles, 
his  great  friend,  to  whom  he  was  alib  obliged  for  fetting 
fsveral  of  his  fongs.  His  early  acquaintance  with  the  great' 
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had  procured  him  an  eafy  and  independent  fration  in  life,  to 
which  it  is  very  rare,  that  either  true  genius  or  literary  me- 
rit of  any  kind  recommends  a  man  :  and  this  freed  hirfi 
from  all  obligations  of  courting  the  publick  favour  any  longer1. 
He  was  ftill  under  the  tie  of  gratitude  to  his  illuftrious  friends 
and  patrons  ;  and  as  he  never  miffed  an  opportunity  of  pay- 
ing his  compliments  to  them,  fo  on  the  other  hand  he  al- 
ways fhewed  great  regard  to  perfons  of  a  lefs  exalted  {ra- 
tion, who  had  been  ferviceable  to  him  on  his  entrance  into 
publick  life.  He  wrote  an  epilogue  for  his  old  friend  mr. 
Southerne's  tragedy  of  Oroonoko  ;  and  we  learn  from  mr. 
Dryden  himfelf,  how  much  he  was  obliged  to  his  affiftance 
in  the  translation  of  Virgil  :  "  Mr.  Congreve,  fays  he,  has 
"  done  me  the  favour  to  review  the  JEncis^  and  to  com- 
pare  my  verfion  with  the  original.  I  fhall  never  be  a- 
ihamed  to  own,  that  this  excellent  young  man  has  fhewed 
me  many  faults,  which  I  have  endeavoured  to  correct."  Dryden  fs 
It  was  no  fmall  honour  furely  to  have  his  opinion  afked,  and  Y11^ 
an  important  work  fubmitted  to  his  cenfure,  by  the  greater!  ' 
poet  of  his  time,  when  he  was  not  more  than  twenty  three 
years  of  age  ;  for  it  was  in  the  year  1695,  when  mr.  Dryden 
was  engaged  in  this  work.  He  contributed  tae  eleventh 
fatire  to  the  tranflation  of  Juvenal  publimed  by  that  great 
poet,  and  wrote  an  excellent  copy  of  verfes  on  the  tranf-  Ccngre 
lation  of  Perfius,  performed  by  mr.  Dryden  alone.  works,  vol. 

The  beft  part  of  the  lair,  twenty  years-  of  mr.  Congreve's  ul'p;  *« 
life  was  fpent  in  eafe  and  retirement  ;  but  towards  the  end 
of  it,  he  was  much  aiSicled  with  the  gout,  which  brought 
on  a  gradual  decay.  It  was-  for  this,  that  in  the  fummer 
of  the  year  1728,  he  went  to  Bath  for  the  benefit  of  the 
waters,  where  he  had  the  misfortune  to  be  overturned  in 
his  chariot;  from  which  time  he  complained  of  a  pain  in 
his  fide,  which  was  fuppofed  to  arife  from  fome  inward  bruife. 
Upon  his  return  to  London,  his  health  declined  more  and 
more  ;  and  he  died  at  his  houfe  in  Surry-ftreet  in  the  Strand, 
upon  the  igth  of  January  1728-9.  On  the  26th  of  the 
fame  month,  his  corpfe  lay  in  ftate  in  the  Jerufalem  cham- 
ber ;  from  whence  the  fame  evening  it  was  carried  with 
great  decency  and  folemnity  into  king  Henry  the  Vllth's 
chapel  at  Weftminfter,  and  afterwards  interred  in  the 
abbey.  The  pail  was  fupported  by  the  duke  of  Bridge  water, 
earl  of  Godo  phin,  lord  Cobham,  lord  Wilmington,  the  ho- 
nourable Geo  rge  Berkeley  efq;  and  brigadier  general  Church- 
ill ;  and  colonel  Congreve  followed  as  chief  mourner.  Some 
time  after,  a  neat  and  elegant  monument  was  creeled  to 
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his  memory,  by  Henrietta  duchefs  of  Malborough,  with 
this  infcription.  "  Mr.  William  Congreve  died  Jan.  19, 
*c  1728,  aged  fifty  fix,  and  was  buried  near  this  place,  to 
"  whofe  moft  valuable  memory  this  monument  is  fet  up  by 
"  Henrietta  duchefs  of  Marl  borough,  as  a  mark  how  dearly 
"  fhe  remembers  the  happinefs  and  honour  (he  enjoyed  in 
"  the  fincere  friendfhip  of  fo  worthy  and  honeft  a  man, 
"  whofe  virtue,  candour,  and  wit,  gained  him  the  love 
"  and  elteem  of  the  prefent  age,  and  whofe  writings  will  be 
*'  the  admiration  of  the  future." 

It  has  been  obferved  of  mr.  Congreve,  that  no  man  ever 
palled  through  life  with  more  eafe  and  lefs  envy,  than  he. 
No  change  of  miniftries  affected  him  in  the  leair,  nor  was 
he  ever  removed  from  any  poft  that  was  given  him,  ex- 
cept to  a  better.  His  place  in  the  Cuftom-houfe,  and  his 
office  of  fecretary  in  Jamaica,  are  faid  to  have  brought  him 
in  upwards  of  one  thoufand  two  hundred  pounds  per  an- 
num ;  and  though  he  lived  fuitably  to  fuch  a  fortune,  yet 
by  his  oeconomy  he  raifed  from  thence  a  competent  eilate, 
He  was  always  upon  good  terms  with  the  wits  of  his  time, 
and  never  involved  in  any  of  their  quarrels,  or  {hewn  from 
any  of  them  the  leaft  mark  of  diftafte  or  diiTatisfaciion.  On 
the  contrary,  they  were  felicitous  for  his  approbation,  and 
received  it  as  the  hic-heft  fan£lion  of  merit.  Mr.  Addifon 
teftified  his  perfonal  regard  for  him,  and  his  high  .efteem  of 
his  writings,  upon  many  occafions.  Sir  Richard  Steele 
confidered  him  as  his  patron  upon  one  occafion,  and  was 
In  his  dedi-  deflrous  of  fubmitting  to  him  as  an  umpire  on  another* 
fcellanies  Eyen  mr'  Pope,  though  jealous,  it  is  faid,  of  mr.  Congreve's 
and  in  the  '  poetical  character,  has  honoured  him  with  the  higheft  tef- 
addrefs  pre-  timony  of  deference  and  efteem. 

Addifon'a"'      ^e  w*^  conclude  our  account  of  mr.  Congreve  with  the 

Drummer,    character,  given  of  him  by  monileur  Voltaire ;  who  has  not 

Poftfcript  to  failed  to  do  juftice  to  high  merit,  at  the  fame  time  that   he 

his  tranfla-  has  freely  animadverted  in  him,  upon  what  may  juftiy  be 

ll?ad°of       tnougnc  deferved  animadverfion.     6C  He  raifed  the  glory  of 

Homer,        "  comedy,   fays  Voltaire,   to    a    greater  height,    than  any 

cc  Englifh  writer  before  or  fince  his  time.     He  wrote  only 

"  a  few  plays,  but  they  are  excellent  in   their  kind.     The 

'<  laws  of  the  drama  are  ftricStly  obferved  in  them.     They 

"  abound  with  characters,  all  which  are  fhadowed  with  the 

"  utmoft  delicacy  ;    and  we    don't  meet  with   fo  much    as 

46  one  low  or  coarfe   jcft.     The  language   is  every   where 

cc  that  of  men  of  fafhion,  but    their  actions  are   thofe    of 

"  knaves  :  a  proof,  that  he  v/as   perfectly  well  acquainted 
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<c  with  human  nature,  and  frequented  what  we   call  polite 

«c  company.     He    was    infirm  and    come  to    the  verge  of 

"  life,  when  I  knew  him.     Mr.  Congreve  had  one  defect, 

<c  which  was  his  entertaining  too  mean  an  idea  of  his  rirffc 

"  profeflion,  that   of  a  writer;  though    it   was  to   this  he 

c<  owed  his  fame   and  fortune.     He  fpoke  of  his   works  as 

cc  of  trifles  that  were  beneath   him;  and    hinted   to   me  in 

"  our  firit  converfation,  that    I  ihould  vifit  him    upon  no 

<c  other  foot,  than  that  of  a  gentleman,  who  led  a  life  of 

cc  plainnefs  and  fimplicity.     I  anfwered,  that  had  he  been 

"  fo  unfortunate  as  to  be  a  mere    gentleman,  I  ihould  ne- 

"  ver  have  come    to  fee  him;  and  I  was  very  much   dif- Letters  con- 

<c  gulled  at  fo  unfeafonable  a  piece   of  vanity."  coming  the 

J  Englifh  na- 

CONNOR     (Dr.  BERNARD)     an    eminent    phyfician  ' 
and  learned  writer,  was  defcended   of  an  ancient  family  in 
Ireland,  and  born  in   the  county  of  Kerry  about  the  year 
1666.     His   family  being  of  the  poplin  religion,  he  was  not  sir  James 
educated  regularly  in  the  grammar  fchools   and   univerfity  of  Ware's 
that   ifland  :  neverthelefs  he  had  all  proper   learning  given  W0jr^' 
him,  and  when  he  grew  up,  applied  himfelf  to  the  itudy  of  2.g.  sW 
phyfick.     About  the  year  1686,  he  went   over  to  France,  alfo  an  ao^ 
refided  for  fome  time  in  the  univerfity  of  Montpelier,  and  C°^^JJ! 
from  thence  to  Paris;  where  he  diftinguiihed  himfelf  in  hisar.  Haylcy  ' 
art,  and  became  famous  in  particular  for  anatomy  and  che-  in  his  feve- 
miftry.     He  profefTed  himfelf  defirous   of  travelling;    and,^1 
as  there  were  two  fons  of  the  high   chancellor  of  Poland, 
then  on  the  point  of  returning  to  their  own  country,  it  was 
thought  expedient,  that  they  ihould  take  that  long  journey 
under  the  care  and  infpeclion  of  dr,  Connor.     He  accord- 
ingly   conducted  them   very  fafely    to    Venice,   where   he 
found  the  honourable  William  Legge,  afterwards  baron  and 
earl  of  Dartmouth,  very  ill  of  a  fever.     He  recovered  him, 
and  accompanied  him    to    Padua ;  from  whence   he  went 
through  Tyrol,  Bavaria,   and  Auftria,  down  the  Danube  to 
Vienna ;  and  after  having  made  fome  ftay  at  the   court  of 
the  emperor  Leopold,  palled  through  Moravia  and  Silefia  to 
Cracow,  and   from  thence  in  eight  days  to  Warfaw.     He 
was  well  received  at  the  court  of  king  John  Sobiefki,    and 
afterwards  made  his  phyfician.     This  was  very  extraordina- 
ry preferment  for  fo   young  a  man,  and  in   fo    fhort  time ; 
for  it  happened  in  the  beginning  of  the  yea-r  1694,-  when 
dr.  Connor  could  not  be  above  twenty  eight  years  ot  age. 

His  reputation  in  the  court  of  Poland  was  very  great,  and 
hiehly  railed  by  the  judgement   he  made  of  the  duchefs  ot 
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BedziviTs  diftemper.     All  the  phyficians   of  the  court  too'It 
it  to  be  no  more  than   an  ague,  from  which  {he  might  ea^ 
fily  be   recovered  by  the  bark  ;  but  dr.  Connor  iniifred,  that 
fhe  had  an  abfcefs  in  her  liver,  and   that  her  cafe  was   de~ 
fperate.  As  this  lady  was  the  king's  only  fifler,  his  prediction 
made  a  great  noife,  more  especially  when  it  was  jufHned   by 
the  event ;  for  fhe  not  only  died  within  a  month,  but,  Upon 
the  opening  of  her  body,  the  doctor's  fentiment  of  her  ma- 
lady was  fully  verified.     Great  as  dr.  Connor's  fame  was  in 
Poland,  he  did  not  propofe  to  remain  longer  there,  than  was 
requifite  to  fmiih  his  enquiries  into  the  natural  hiftory,  and 
other  rernarkables  of  that   kingdom;  and    as    he  faw  the 
king's  life  could  not  laft    long,  and    that  he   had   no    pro- 
fpects  of  advantage  afterwards,  he  refolvcd  to  quit  that  coun- 
try, and  to  return  to  England;     This  fair  occafion  foon  pre- 
fented  itfelf.     The  king  had  an  only  daughter,  the  princefs 
Jerefa  Cunigunda,  who  had  efpoufed  the  elector  of  Bavaria 
by  proxy  in  the  month  of  Auguft  1694.     As    fhe  was   to 
make  a  journey  from  Warfaw  to  BrufTels,  of  near  a  thou- 
fand  miles,  and  in  the  midft  of  winter,  it    was  thought  ne- 
ceflary,  that  fhe   mould  be  attended  by  a  phyfician.     Dr. 
Connor  procured  himfelf  to  be  nominated   to  that  employ- 
ment ;  and  after   reaching  BrufTelsj  took  leave  of  the   prin- 
eefs,  let  out  for  Holland,  and  from  thence  to  England,  whi- 
ther he  arrived  in  the  month  of  February  1695. 

He  flaid  fome  fhort  time  at  London,  and  then  went  to 
Oxford,  where  he  read  publick  lectures  upon  the  animal 
oeconomy*  In  his  travels  through  Italy,  he  had  converfed 
with  Malpighi,  Bellini,  Redi,  and  other  celebrated  perfons, 
of  whofe  acquaintance  he  had  made  a  proper  ufe ;  and  he 
now  explained  the  new  difcoveries  in  anotomy,  cheminry,' 
and  phyfick,  in  fo  clear  and  judicious  a  manner,  that  his 
reputation  was  foon  raifed  to  a  confiderable  height^  It  was 
increafed  by  printing,  during  his  refidence  at  Oxford,  fome 
learned  and  accurate  diflertations  in  Latin  under  the  follow- 
ing general  title,  Diflertationes  medico-phyficse  de  antris 
lethiferis,  de  mentis  Vefuvii  incendio,  de  ftupendo  offiurn 
coalitu,  de  immani  Hypogaftrii  Sarcomate.  Many  curious 
queftions  are  difcufTed,  arid  curious  facts  related,  in  thefe 
diflertations,  which  difcover  their  author  to  have  been  a  man 
of  much  thought  and  obfervation,  as  well  as  of  great  reading 
and  general  knowledge*  He  returned  in  the  fummer  of  1695 
to  London,  where  he  read  lectures  as  he  had  done  at  Ox- 
ford; and  became  foon  after  a  member  of  the  royal  fociety, 
and  alfo  of  the  college  of  phyficians.  In  the  year  1696,  he 
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went  to  Cambridge,  and  read  le&ures  there ;  and  upon  his 
return  to  London,  was  honoured  with  a  letter  from  the  biflicp 
of  Plofkow,  in  which  was  contained  the  cafe  of  his  old  mafter 
the  king  of  Poland.  His  advice  was  defired  upon  it,  tut  be- 
fore he  could  fend  it,  the  news  came  of  that  monarch's  death. 

In  the  year  1697,  he  publifned  his   Evangelium  medici : 
feu  medicina  myftica   de   fufpenfis  naturae  legibusa  five  de 
miraculis;  reliquifque  *  to*  &£totf  memoratis,  quae  medicse 
indagini   fubjici  pofTunt.     Ubi   perpenfis  prius  corporum  na- 
tura,  fano  &  morbofo  corporis  humani  ftatu,  nee  non  motus 
legibus,  rerum  flatus  fuper  naturam,  prsscipue   qui   corpus 
humanum  &    animam   fpe&ant,   juxta   medicinae  principia 
explicantur.     This  little  treatife,  containing   fixteen  fed-i- 
ons only,  made  a  great  noife,  and  was  reprinted  within  the 
year.     The  author  acquired  reputation  by  the  ingenuity  and 
learning  he   had   {hewn  in  it  j  but  his  orthodoxy  and  reli- 
gion were  called  in  queftion,  and  he  even  parTed  for  an  athe- 
ift  with  feme.     Obferve  only  how  a  certain  celebrated  philo- 
fopher  treated  him  on  this  occafion,  in  a  book  which  was 
publifhed  the  year  after.     cs  To    prove,  fays  he,  that  our 
<e  moderns  are  as  wild,  extravagant,  and  prefumptuous   as 
<c  any  of  the  ancients,  either  poets  or  philofophers,  I  may 
"  inftance  in  dr.  Connor,  whofe  imagination  has  taken  a 
<c  flight  beyond  the  fpheres  of  fenfe  and  reafon.     Other  phi- 
*c  lofophers  were  only   ambitious  to  explicate   nature,  and 
"  the  common   effects  of  it ;  but  no  lefs  a  fubjecr,  can  fa- 
"  tisfy  him,  than  the  omnipotent  author  of  nature,  and  his 
<£  extraordinary  and  miraculous  acts,  which  he  pretends  to 
<c  explain  :  for  he  thinks  he   understands  them,  as  well   as 
"  he  does  the  common  phenomena  of  nature.     This,    I 
cc  believe,  will  be  granted  him  without  much  dijncuhy  j  for 
u  there  is  very  good  reafon  to  believe,  that  the  works   of 
c<  nature  are  as  much  hid  from  him,  as  the  myfteries  of  it, 
<c  which  he  treats  of,  are  from  others.     And   though  he 
"  talks  that  he  has  well  confidered  the  laws  of  motion  and 
<c  the  force  of  nature,  yet  it  is  plain,  that   he  knows  not 
u  how  to  determine,  what  proportion  of  motion  there  is  in 
"  two  bodies,  whofe  bulks  and  velocities  are  given.    One  can 
"  neither  be  wifer  nor  better  for  what  he  has  written,  except 
<c  to  be  convinced  of  the  reafonablenefs   and  excellency  of 
"  modefry  and  humility,  feeing  his   attempts    are  as  unfuc- 
"  cefsful,  £.5  they  are  fhamefully  impudent.  And  yet  his  beck  Hill's  era- 
"  muft  have  the  facred  name  of  Evangelium  prefixed  to   it  jminatioa «f 
"  for  which  the  divines  fhould  feverely  chaftife  him,  to  whom  th'rnre^3  &c< 
"  I  leave  him."     But  whatever  room  there  might  be  for  this  p.  9.  ^i-* 
very  fevere  treatment,  dr.  Connor  is  faid  tg  have  meant  n 
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harm  at  the  bottom ;  yet  it  muft  be  allowed  that  his  book 
had  not  a  favourable  tendency  to  revelation,  fmce  it  looked 
like  an  attempt  to  account  for  the  miracles  of  the  Bible 
upon  natural  principles. 

The  Polifh  election,  upon  thedeath  of  king  John  Sobiefki, 
having  a  ftrong  influence  upon  the  general  fyftem  of  affairs  in 
Europe,  and  being  from  thence  a  common  topick  of  difcourfe 
at  that  time,  induced  many  confiderable  perfons  to  defire  the 
acquaintance  of  dr.  Connor,  that  they  might  learn  from  him 
the  ftate  of  that  kingdom :  which  being  little  known,  the  dr. 
was  defired  to  publifh  what  he  knew  of  the  Polifh  nation  and 
country.  He  did  fo  ;  and  his  work  came  out  under  the  title 
of,  The  hiftory  of  Poland,  in  feveral  letters  to  perfons  of  qua- 
lity j  giving  an  account  of  the  prefent  and  ancient  itate  of' 
that  kingdom,  hiftorical,  geographical,  political,  and  eccle- 
fiaftical  ;  its    origin  and    extent,  with   a   defcription  of    its 
towns  arid  provinces,  the  fucceffion  and  remarkable  actions 
of   all   its    kings,  and   of  the    great    dukes    of  Lithuania, 
&c.     The    two    volumes,    of  which    this    work    confifts, 
were  publifhed  feparately,  and  the  laft  more  efpecially  car- 
ries in  it  many  marks  of  precipitation  ;  but  it  is  fuppofed  to 
be  the   beft  book  we    have  upon  the  fubjecl:,  and  may  be 
read  with  pleafure  and  advantage-.     There  are   fome  parti- 
culars, which  fell  more  immediately  under  the  author's  own 
infpec~tion,  that  are  very  curious,  and   not  to  be   met  with 
elfewhere  ;  fuch  as  his  account  of  the  falt-mines,  of  young 
children  carried   away  and  nourifhed  by   bears,  and  of  the 
difeafes   peculiar  to  that  country.     Dr.  Connor  was   likely 
to  prove  a  very  eminent  man   in  his  profeffion  ;  but  in  the 
flower  of  his  age,  and  juft  as    he  began  to  reap  the  fruits 
of  his    learning,  ftudy,  and   travels,  he    was   attacked  by  a 
violent  fever,  which  after  a  fhort  illnefs  carried  him   off  in 
the  month  of  October  1698,  when  he  was  very  little  more 
than  thirty-two  years  of  age.     He  had,  as  we  obferved  be- 
fore, been  bred   in  the  Romifh  religion ;  but  had  embraced 
that  of  the  church  of  England,  upon   his  firft  coming   over 
from  Holland.     It  has  neverthelefs  been   a  matter  of  doubt, 
in  what  communion  he  died  j  but  from  his    funeral   fermon 
preached  by  dr.  Hayley,  redlor  of  St.  Giles's   in   the    fields, 
where  he  was    interred,  it  fecms  reafonable    to    conclude^ 
that  he  continued  in  the  proteftant  profeffion,  while  he   re- 
tained his  fenfes,  though  a  creeping  popifh  prieft  might  take 
ibme  advantage  of  him,  after  he  had  loft  them. 

CON  STAN  TINE-,  ufually  called  the  great,  is  me- 
morable for  having  been  the  firtt  emperor  of  the  Romans^ 
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who  eftablifhed  chriftianity  by  the  civil  power ;  and  was 
born  at  Naiffus,  a  town  of  Dardania,  in  the  year  272.  The 
emperor  Conftantius  Chlorus  was  his  father ;  and  was  the 
only  one  of  thole,  who  fhared  the  empire  at  that  time,  that 
did  not  perfecute  the  chriftians.  His  mother  was  Helena,  a 
woman  of  low  extraction,  and  the  mifl-refs  of  Conftantius, 
as  fome  fay ;  as  others,  the  wife,  but  never  acknowledged 
publickly:  and  it  is  certain,  that  fhe  never  pofTefTed  the 
title  of  emprefs,  till  it  was  beftowed  on  her  by  her  fon, 
after  the  deceafe  of  his  father.  Conftantine  was  a  very  pro- 
mifmg  youth,  and  gave  many  proofs  of  his  conduct  and 
courage;  which  however  beg;an  to  difplay  themfelves  more 
openly,  a  little  before  the  death  of  his  father.  For  beincr 
detained  at  the  court  of  Galerius  as  an  hoftage,  and  dif- 
cerning  that  Galerius  and  his  collegues  intended  to  feize 
upon  that  part  of  the  empire,  which  belonged  to  his  father, 
who  could  not  now  live  a  lono;  time,  he  made  his  efcape, 
and  fet  off  poft  for  England,  where  Conftantius  then  was. 
When  he  arrived  there,  he  found  Conftantius  upon  his 
death-bed,  who  neverthelefs  was  glad  to  fee  him,  and 
named  him  for  his  fucceilbr.  Conftantius  died  at  York  in 
the  year  306,  and  Conftantine  was  immediately  proclaimed 
emperor  by  the  foldiers  :  which  occafioned  his  panegyrift 
to  cry  out,  O  fortunata,  &  nunc  omnibus  beatior  terris 
Britannia,  qui  Conftantmum  Csefarem  prima  vidifti !  that 
is,  "  O  happy,  and  now  happier  than  all  lands,  Britain, 
"  who  firft  has  feen  Conftantine  Caefar!"  Galerius  at  firft  Panegjr-., 
would  not  allow  him  to  take  any  other  title,  except  that  c°nft- ab 
of  Caefar,  which  did  not  hinder  him  from  reigning  over  Eng-  p>  "  " 
land,  Gaul,  and  Spain :  but  having  gained  feveral  victories 
over  the  Germans  and  barbarians,  he  took  the  title  of 
Auguftus,  in  the  year  308,  with  the  confent  of  Galerius 
himfelf.  Some  time  after  he  marched  into  Italy  with  an 
army  of  forty  thoufand  men  againft  the  emperor  Maxentiusj 
who  had  almoft  made  defolate  thp  city  cf  Rome  by  his  cru- 
elties ;  and  after  feveral  engagements,  in  which  he  always 
came  oft"  conqueror,  finally  fubdued  him.  Eufebius  relates, 
that  Conftantine  had  protefted  to  him,  how  he  had  feen  in 
that  expedition  a  luminous  body  in  the  heavens  in  the  fhape 
of  a  crofs,  with  this  infcription,  TKTW  tut*,  that  is,  "  By  the 
"  crofs  thou  {halt  conquer :"  and  how  Jefus  Chrfft  himfelf 
appeared  to  him  afterwards  in  a  dream,  and  ordered  him  to 
erecT:  a  ftandard  crofs-like ;  which,  after  his  vi&ory?  he  did 
in  the  midft  of  the  city  of  Rome,  and  cauied  the  follow- 
ing words  to  be  infcribed  upon  it :  "  By  this  falutary  fign, 
"  which  is  the  emblem  of  real  power,  I  have  delivered 
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"  your  city  from  the  dominion  of  tyrants,  and  have  fe- 
"  ftored  the  fenate  and  people  of  Rome  to  their  ancient 
"  dignity  and  fplendor." 

After   he   had    fettled  the  affairs  of  Rome,  he  went  to 
Milan,  where  he  celebrated  the  marriage  of  his  fifter  with 
the  emperor  of  the  eaft,  Licinius.     In  this  town  it  was,  that 
thefe  two  emperors  ifTued  out  the  firft  edict  in  favour  of  the 
chriftian  religion,  by  which  they  granted   liberty  of  con- 
fcience  to  all   their   fubjecls ;  and  a   fecond    foon  after,  by 
which  they  permitted  the  chriftians  to  hold  religious  aflem- 
blies  in  publick,  and  ordered  all  the  places,  where  they  had 
been  accuftomed  to  affemble,  to  be  given    up  to  them.     A 
war  broke  out,  in  the  year  314,  between  Conftantine  and 
Licinius,   which  fubjecled   the  chriftians    to  a  perfecution 
from  the  latter :  but  after  a  battle  or  two,  in  which  neither 
had  any  reafon  to  triumph,  a  peace  enfued,  and  things  re- 
turned  to    their    ufual    courfe.     Conftantine    now    applied 
himfelf  intirely  to  regulate  and  adjuft  the  affairs  of  the  church. 
He  called  councils,  heard  difputes  and   fettled  them,   and 
made  laws  in  favour  of  the  chriftians.     In  the  year  324,  a- 
nother  war  broke  out  between  thefe  two  emperors  ;  the  re- 
fult  of  which  was,    that  Conftantine  at  length   overcame 
Licinius,  and  put  him  to  death.     He  was  now  fole  mafter 
of  the  empire,  and  had  no   body  to  controul  him  ;  fo  that 
the  chriftians  had  every  thing  to  hope  for,  and, nothing  to 
fear  :  nor  were  they  difappointed.     But  the  misfortune  was 
then,  and  it  has  continued  ever   fmce,  that  the  chriftians 
were  no  fooner  fecure  againft  the  affaults  of  enemies  from 
without,  but  they  fell  to  quarrelling  among  themfelves.  The 
difpute  between  Arius  and  Alexander  was    agitated  at  this 
time ;  and  fo  very  fiercely,  that  Conftantine  was  forced  to 
call  the  council  of  Nice  to  put   an    end  to  it.     He   affifted 
at  it  himfelf,  exhorted  the  bifliops  to  peace,  and  would  not 
hear  the  accufations  they  had  to  offer  againft  each  other.    He 
banifhed  Arius,  and  the  bifhops  of  his   party,  ordering    at 
the  fame  time  his  books  to  be  burnt ;  and  made  the  reft  fub- 
mit  to  the  decifion  of  the  council.     He  had  founded  innu- 
merable churches  throughout  the  empire,  and  ordered  them 
to  be  furniihed  and  adorned  with  every  thing  that  was  ne- 
ceflary.     He    went    afterwards   to   Jerufalem,    to   try  if  he 
could  difcover    the  fepulchre  of  Jefus  Chrift  :  and  caufed   a 
moft  magnificent  church  to  be  built  at  Bethlehem.     Some 
fay,  that  he  found    the  crofs  of  Chrift,    and  by  virtue  of  it 
wrought    many  miracles :  but   Eufebius,  who    accompanied 
him,  and  was  prefent  upon  the  fpot,  mentions  nothing  of 
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this  nature,  and  therefore  we  may  reafonably  conclude  it 
fabulous.  About  this  time  he  gave  the  name  of  Conftan- 
tinople  to  the  town  of  Byzantium,  and  endowed  it  with 
all  the  privileges  of  ancient  Rome.  After  this  he  laboured 
more  abundantly,  than  ever  he  had  done  yet,  in  aggran- 
dizing the  church,  and  publifhing  laws  againft  hereticks. 
He  wrote  to  the  king  of  Perfia  in  favour  of  the  chriftians, 
deftroyed  the  heathen  temples,  built  a  great  many  churches, 
and  caufed  to  be  made  innumerable  copies  of  the  Bible.  In 
fhort,  he  did  fo  much  for  religion,  that  he  might  be  called 
the  head  of  the  church,  in  things  which  concerned  its  ex- 
terior policy.  The  orthodox  chriftians  have  neverthelefs 
complained  of  him  a  little  for  liftening  to  the  adverfaries 
of  St.  Athanafius,  and  confenting,  as  he  did,  to  banifh 
him  :  yet  he  would  not  fuffer  Arius  or  his  doctrines  to  be 
re-eftablifhed,  but  religioufly  and  conftantly  adhered  to  the 
decifion  of  the  council  of  Nice. 

The  unlearned  reader  may  perhaps  be  aftonifhed  to  hear 
nothing  yet  of  Conftantine's  baptifm :  for  it  muft  needs 
feem  extraordinary,  that  the  emperor,  who  took  fuch  a 
part  in  the  affairs  of  the  chriftians,  who  appeared  to  be 
convinced  of  the  truth  and  divinity  of  their  religion,  and 
was  not  ignorant  of  any  of  its  doctrines,  fhould  fo  long 
defer  being  initiated  into  it  by  the  facrament  of  baptifm. 
Yet  fo  it  really  was:  "  Whether,  fays  Du  pin,  he  thought 
"  better  not  to  be  baptized  till  the  time  of  his  death,  with 
"  a  view  of  warning  away  and  atoning  for  all  his  fins  at 
"  once,  with  the  water  of  baptifm,  and  being  prefented 
<c  pure  and  unfpotted  before  God,  or  whatever  his  reafbns 
"  were,"  he  never  talked  of  baptifm  till  his  kft  illnefs. 
When  that  began,  he  ordered  himielf  to  be  baptized  ;  and 
Eufebius  of  Casfaria  relates,  that  the  ceremony  was  per- 
formed upon  him  by  Eufebius  bifhop  of  Nicomedia.  He 
died  in  the  year  337^  when  he  was  in  his  fixty-fixt'i  year; 
and  divided  the  empire  between  his  three  fons  Conftantine, 
Conftantius,  and  Conftans.  Eufebius  has  written  the  life 
and  acts  of  this  emperor,  in  which  he  makes  him  every 
thing  that  is  great  and  good  :  it  is  rather  a  panegyrick,  than 
a  life.  Whatever  great  and  good  qualities  Conlbntine  pof- 
fefTed,  he  certainly  poflerTed  fome,  which  were  neither  very 
great  nor  very  good.  Many  have  thought,  and  with  great 
appearance  of  reafon,  that  all  he  did  for  chriftians  and 
chriftianity  flowed  from  motives  of  policy,  not  of  linccrity  ; 
not  as  if  he  was  perfuaded  of  the  truth  and  divinity  of  chri- 
ftiajiity,  any  more  than  he  was  of  the  truth  and  divinity  of 
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paganifm ;  but  becaufe  he  thought,  that  to  embrace  and 
protect  it  would  be  the  mod  effectual  means  of  uniting 
mankind  under  his  government.  It  is  certain  too,  that  he 
was  guilty  of  many  private  a£ts  of  a  very  atrocious  nature  : 
of  which  however  we  cannot  expert  to  find  any  account 
in  fathers  or  ecclefiaftical  hiftorians.  They  thought  every 
thing  he  was,  or  indeed  could  have  been  guilty  of,  abun- 
dantly atoned  for  by  the.  fignal  fervices  he  did  the  church ; 
and  but  to  have  mentioned  fuch  flight  things  as  mere  im- 
moralities, would,  with  them,  have  been  deemed  the  higheft 
ingratitude. 

Several  epiflles  relating  to  ecclefiaftical  matters,  written 
cither  by  him,  or  in  his  name,  are  ftill  extant ;  as  are  his 
feveral  edicts,  as  well  concerning  the  doctrines,  as  difci- 
pline  of  the  church.  Among  thefe  edicis  is  (till  to  be  feen 
that  noted  one,  by  which  he  bequeathes  to  Sylvefter  bifhop 
of  Rome,  and  to  his  fuccefibrs  for  ever,  the  fovereignty 
cf  Rome  and  all  the  provinces  of  the  weftern  empire.  But 
this,  though  it  carries  the  name  of  Conftantine,  is  mani- 
feftly  fpurious ;  and  though  it  might  be  of  fome  ufe  in 
fupporting  the  authority  of  the  Roman  pontiff  in  dark  and 
ignorant  ages,  yet  fmce  the  refurreclion  of  letters,  it  has 
been  given  even  by  the  papifts  as  a  forgery,  too  barefaced  to 
be  defended. 

COOPER  (ANTHONY  ASHLEY)  earl  of  Shafteibury, 
a  moft  able  perfon  and  great  politician,  was  fon  of  fir  John 
Cooper,  of  Rockborn  in  the  county  of  Southampton,  bart.  by 
Anne,  daughter  and  foleheirefs  of  fir  Anthony  Alhley  of  Win- 
borne  St.  Giles  in  the  county  of  Dorfet,  bart.  where  he  was 
born  upon  the  22d  of  July,  1621.  Being  a  boy  of  un- 
common parts,  he  was  lent  to  Oxford  at  the  age  of  fifteen, 
and  became  a  fellow  commoner  of  Exeter  college,  under 
the  tuition  of  the  famous  dr.  John  Prideaux,  who  was  then 
j  rector  of  it.  He  is  faid  to  have  ftudied  hard  there  for  about 
two  years;  and  then  removed  to  Lincoln's-inn,  where  he 
.  applied  htmfelf  with  great  vigour  to  the  ftudy  of  the  law, 
and  efpccially  that  part  of  it,  which  gave  him  a  perfect  in- 
fight  into  the  conftitution  of  this  kingdom.  In  the  nine- 
teenth year  of  his  age,  he  was  elected  for  Tewkelbmy  in 
'  Gloucefterfhire,  in  that  parliament  which  met  at  Weft- 
minfter  upon  the  I3th  of  April  1640,  but  was  foon  difTolved. 
He  feems  to  have  been  well  affected  to  the  kingrs  fervice,  at 
the  beginning  of  the  civil  wars ;  for  he  repaired  to  the 
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king  at  Oxford,  offered  his  afliftance,  and  projected  a  fcheme, 
not  for  fubduing  or  conquering  his  country,  but  for  reduce- 
ing  fuch,  as  had  either  deferted  or  miftaken  their  duty,  to 
his  majefty's  obedience.  Mr.  Locke,  in  his  memoirs  of 
this  extraordinary  man,  has  related  this  matter,  and  his  ac- 
count runs  thus :  "  Being  at  Oxford  in  the  beginning  of 
"  the  civil  war,  for  he  was  on  that  fide  fo  long  as  he  had 
<c  any  hopes  to  ferve  his  country  there,  he  was  brought  to 
"  king  Charles  I.  by  the  lord  Falkland,  his  friend,  then 
"  iecretary  of  ftate,  and  prefented  to  him,  as  having  fomc- 
"  thing  to  offer  to  his  majefty  worth  his  confideration.  At 
"  this  audience  he  told  the  king,  that  he  could  put  an  end 
<£  to  the  war,  if  his  majefty  pleafed,  and  would  affift  him  in 
it.  The  king  anfwered,  that  he  was  a  very  young  man 
for  fo  great  an  undertaking.  Sir,  replied  he,  that  will 
not  be  the  worfe  for  your  affairs,  provided  I  do  the  bufi- 
nefs.  Whereupon  the  king  fhewing  a  willingnefs  to 
hear  him,  he  difcourfed  to  him  to  this  puipofe.  The 
<c  gentlemen  and  men  of  eftates,  who  firft  engaged  in  that 
<c  war,  feeing  now,  after  a  year  or  two,  that  it  feems  to 
a  be  no  nearer  an  end  than  it  was  at  firft,  and  beginning 
<c  to  be  weary  of  it,  I  am  very  well  fatisfied,  would  be  glad 
<c  to  be  in  quiet  at  home  again,  if  they  could  be  affured  of 
4C  redrefs  of  their  grievances,  and  have  their  rights  and  li- 
"  berties  fecured  to  them.  This,  I  am  fatisfied,  is  the  pre- 
"  fent  temper  generally  through  all  England,  and  particu- 
<c  larly  in  thofe  parts,  where  my  eftate  and  concerns  lie. 
"  If  therefore  your  majefty  will  empower  me  to  treat  with 
"  the  parliament  garrifons,  to  grant  them  a  full  and  general 
"  pardon,  with  an  affurance  that  a  general  amnefty,  arms 
"  being  laid  down  on  both  fides,  fhould  reinftate  all  things 
<c  in  the  fame  pofture  they  were  before  the  war,  and  then 
*'  a  free  parliament  fhould  do  what  more  remained  to  be 
<c  done  for  the  fettlement  of  the  nation.  He  added  fur- 
cc  ther,  that  he  would  begin  and  try  the  experiment  firft  in 
"  his  own  country,  and  doubted  not  but  the  good  fuccefs 
<c  he  fhould  have  there,  would  open  him  the  gates  of  other 
ce  adjoining  garrifons,  bringing  them  the  news  of  peace  and 
*'  fecurity  in  laying  down  their  arms.  Being  furnimed  with 
"  full  power  according  to  his  defire,  away  he  goes  to  Dor- 
"  fetmire,  where  he  managed  a  treaty  with  the  garrifons  of 
46  Pool,  Weymouth,  Dorchefter,  and  others  ;  and  was  fo 
"  fuccefsful  in  it,  that  one  of  them  was  actually  put  into 
4C  his  hands,  as  the  others  were  to  have  been  fome  few 
*'  days  after.  But  prince  Maurice,  who  commanded  fomc 

F  f  4  '  "  of 
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"  of  the  king's  forces,  being  with  his  army  then  in  thofe 
"  parts,  no  fooner  heard  that  the  town  was  furrendered, 
"  but  he  prefently  marched  into  it,  and  gave  the  pillage 
"  of  it  to  the  foldiers.  This  fir  Anthony  faw  with  the  ut- 
"  mod  difpleafure,  and  could  not  forbear  his  refentments 
"  to  the  prince,  fo  that  there  patted  fome  pretty  hot  words 
"  between  them;  but  the  violence  was  committed,  and 
"  thereby  his  defjgn  broken.  All  that  he  could  do  was, 
"  that  he  fent  to  the  other  garrifons,  he  was  in  treaty 
<c  with,  to  ftand  upon  their  guard ;  for  that  he  could  not 
joke's  cc  fecure  his  articles  to  them.  And  fo  this  defign  proved 

iiClk.347°i.'  "  abortive>  and  died  m  filence," 

Sir  Anthony  was  afterwards  invited  to  Oxford  by  a  letter 

from  his  majefty;  but  perceiving,  that  he  was  not  confided 

in,  that  his  behaviour  was  did  iked,  and  his  perfon  in  danger, 

he  retired  into  the  parliament  quarters,  and  foon  after  went 

up  to  London,  where  he  was  well  received  by  that  party  : 

to  which,  fays  lord  Clarendon,  "  he  gave  himfelf  up  body 

Hi  ft.  of  ye-  <6  and  foul."  He  accepted  a  commiffion  from  the  parliament; 

beiiion,        and  railing  forces,  tookWareham  by  ftorm  in  October  1644, 

P«  399?        and  foon  after  reduced   all  the  adjacent  parts   of  Dorfetfhire. 

This,  and   fome  other   actions  of  the  fame  nature,  might 

poffibly  induce  the  abovementioned  hiftorian   to  fay,   that 

Jbid,  he  "  became   an  implacable   enemy  to  the   royal  family." 

Towards  the   end  of  the  year  1645,  he  was  chofen  fherifF 

Whidock's  of  Norfolk,    and    approved  by  the  parliament,     The  next 

mem-rials,  year  he  was  fherifF  of  Wiltfhire.     In  1651,  he  was  of  the 

po  l  •?'        committee  of  twenty,    appointed   to  confider  of  ways  ancj 

means  for  reforming  the   law.     He   was  alfo    one  of  the 

O 

members  of  that  convention,  that  met  after  general  Crom- 
well had  turned  out  the  long  parliament.  He  was  again  a 
member  of  parliament  in  1654,  and  one  of  the  principal 
perfons,  who  figned  that  famous  proteftation,  charging  the 
protector  with  tyranny  and  arbitrary  government;  and  he 
always  oppofed  the  illegal  meafures  of  that  arbitrary  ufur- 
per  to  the  utmoft.  When  the  protector  Richard  was  de- 
pofed.,  and  the  rump  came  again  into  power,  they  nomi- 
nated fir  Anthony  one  of  their  council  of  ftate,  and  a  com- 
miflioner  for  managing  the  army.  He  was  at  that  very  time 
engaged  in  a  fecret  correfpondence  with  the  friends  of  king 
Charles  II.  and  was  greatly  inftrumental  in  promoting  his 
reftpration;  which  brought  him  into  peril  of  his  life  with 
the  powers  then  in  being-  He  was  returned  a  member  for 
Dorfetfhire,  in  that  which  xvas  called  the  healing  parlia- 
n^  which  fat  upon  the  25th  of  April  1660  ;  and  a  re- 

folution 
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folution  being  taken  to  reftore  the  conflitution,  he  was 
named  one  of  the  twelve  members  of  the  houfe  of  com- 
mons, to  carry  their  invitation  to  the  king.  It  was  in 
performing  this  fervice,  that  he  had  the  misfortune  to  be 
overturned  in  a  carriage  upon  a  Dutch  road,  and  thereby 
to  receive  a  dangerous  wound  between  the  ribs,  which  ul- 
cerated many  years  after,  and  was  opened  when  he  was 
lord  chancellor. 

Upon  the  king's  coming  over,  he  was  fworn  of  his  ma- 
jefty's  moft  honourable  privy  council.  He  was  alfo  one 
of  the  commiffioners  for  the  trial  of  the  regicides  ;  and 
though  the  Oxford  hiftorian  is  very  fevere  upon  him  on 
this  occafion,  yet  he  is  not  believed  to  have  been  any  ways 
.concerned  in  betraying  or  fhedding  the  blood  of  his  fove- 
reio;n.  By  letters  patent,  dated  April  20,  1661,  he  was  p  a^Ie'Sh 

11  AMI  r  fir-    1  D  •*-»•!«  r  c        Redivivus, 

created  baron  Aihley  of  vV  inborn   bt.  Giles  s  ;    foon   after  p.  52. 
made  chancellor  and  under-treafurer  of  the  exchequer ;  and  Wood's 
then  one  of  the  lords  commiffioners  for  executing  the  of-  ^then. 
lice  of  high  treafurer.     He  was  afterwards  made  lord  lieu-^          ' 
tenant  of  the  county  of  Dorfet ;  and,  on   the  23d  of  April 
1672,    created  baron  Cooper    of  Pawlet   in  the   county   of 
Somerfet,  and  earl  of  Shaftefbury.     On   the  4th  of  Novem- 
ber following,  he   was  raifed  to  the  poft  of  lord  high  chan- 
cellor of  England,  which  office  he  executed  with  great  abi- 
lity and  integrity.     He   fhone  particularly  in  his  Speeches 
jn  parliament;  and,  if  we  judge    only  from    thofe,    which 
he  made   upon  the  fwearing  in  the  lord  high  treafurer  Clif- 
ford, his  fucceflbr  fir  Thomas  Ofborne,  and  mr.  baron  Thurl- 
land,  we  muft  conclude  him  one  of  the  ableft  men  and  moftsee  thefe 
accomplifhed  orators,    this  nation    ever  bred.     The    fhort  fpeeches  \m 
time  he  was  at  the   helm,    was  a    feafon  of  florins   and^ar^fs 
tempefts;    and  it  is   but   doing  him   ftricl  juftice   to    fay,  Engiand. 
that  they  could  not  either  affright  or  diftracl:  him.     Upon  the 
9th  of  November  1673,  he  refigned  the  great  feal,  and  with 
fome  particular  circumflances,  which  the  reader  may  like  to 
hear.     Soon    after  the  breaking   up    of  the    parliament,    as 
mr.  Echard  relates,  the  earl  was   fent  for  on   Sunday  morn- 
jng  to  court ;  as  was  alfo  fir  Heneage  Finch,  attorney-ge- 
neral, to  whom  the  feals  were  promifed.     As  foon   as    the 
earl  came,  he  retired  with  the  king   into  the  clofet,  while 
£he  prevailing  party  waited    in  triumph    to  fee  him  return 
without  the  piirfe.     His  lordfhip  being  alone  with  the  king, 
faid,  "  Sir,  I  know  you  intend  to  give  the  fcals  to  the  at- 
#*  torney-general,  but   I  am    fure  your    majcfty    never   in- 
P  tended  to  difmifs  me  with  contempt."     The  king,   who 

could 
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could  not  do  an  ill-natured  thing,  replied,  "  Gods  fifii,  my 
"  lord,  I  will  not  do  it  with  any  circumftance,  that  may 
<><•  look  like  an  affront.  Then,  fir,  faid  the  earl,  I  defire 
«  your  majefty  will  permit  me  to  carry  the  feals  before  you 
*c  to  chapel,  and  fend  for  them  afterwards  from  my  houfe." 
To  this  his  majeity  readily  confented ;  and  the  earl  enter- 
tained the  king  with  news  and  diverting  ftories,  till  the 
very  minute  he  was  to  go  to  chapel,  purpofely  to  amufe 
the  courtiers  and  his  fucceflor,  who  he  believed  was  upon 
the  rack,  for  fear  he  fhould  prevail  upon  the  king  to  change 
his  mind.  The  king  and  the  earl  came  out  of  the  clofet, 
talking  together  and  fmiling,  and  went  together  to  chapel, 
which  greatly  furprifed  them  all :  and  fome  ran  immedi- 
ately to  tell  the  duke  of  York,  that  all  their  meafures  were 
broken.  After  fermon  the  earl  went  home  with  the  feals, 
Hiftory  of  and  that  evening  the  king  gave  them  to  the  attorney-ge- 

En?laruV       ncra]. 

After  he  had  thus  quitted  the  court,  he  continued  to  make 

a  great   figure  in  parliament :    his    abilities  enabled  him  to 

ihine,  and  he  was  not  of  a    nature  to  reft.     In  1675,  the 

lord  treafurer  Danby  introduced  the  teft-bill  into  the  houfe 

of  lords,  which  was  vigoroufly  oppofed  by  the  earl  of  Shaftef- 

bury ;  who,  if  we  may  believe  bifhop  Burnet,  diftinguimed 

Kiftoryof     himfelf  more  in  this  leiiions,  than    ever  he  had  done  before. 

This  difptite  o'ccafioned    a  prorogation  ;  and  there  enfued   a 

"recefs  of  fifteen  months.     When  the  parliament  met  again 

February  1 6,   1676-7,  the  duke  of  Buckingham  argued,  that 

it  ought  to  be  confidcred  as   diflblved  j  the  earl  of  Shaftef- 

bury  was  of   the  fame  opinion,  and  maintained   it  with    fo 

much  warmth,  that  together  with  the  duke  beforementioned, 

the  earl  of  Salifbury,  and  the  lord  Wharton,  he  was    fent  to 

the  Tower,  where  he  continued  for  thirteen  months,  though 

the  other  lords  upon  their  fubmiffion  were   immediately  dif- 

charged.  When  he  was  fet  at  liberty,  he  managed  the  oppo- 

iition  to  the  earl  of  Danby 's  adminiftration  with  fuch  vigour 

and  dexterity,  that  it  was  found  impoffible  to  do  any  thing 

effectually  in  parliament,  without  changing  the  fyftem  which 

then  prevailed.     The  king,   who  defired  nothing  fo    much 

as  to  be  eafy,  refolved  to  make   a  change  ;  difmified  all  the 

privy  council  at  once,  and  formed    a  new  one.     This  was 

declared  April   the  2ift,   1679  ;    and   at  the   fame  time  the 

carl  of  Shaftefbury  was   appointed   lord  prefident.     He  did 

not  hold  this  employment  longer   than   the  5th  of  October 

!jTm  jVairi  following.     He  had    drawn    upon    himfelf  the    implacable 

works,  vol.  hatred  of  the  duke  of  York,  by  fteadily    promoting,  if  not 

i-  :>•  334-  origi- 
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originally  inventing,  the  project  of  an  exclufion  bill :  and 
therefore  no  wonder,  if  a  party  was  conftantly  at  work 
againft  him.  Upon  the  king's  fummoning  a  parliament  to 
meet  at  Oxford,  March  the  2ift,  1680-1,  he  joined  with 
feveral  lords  in  a  petition  to  prevent  its  meeting  there, 
which  however  failed  of  fuccefs.  He  was  prefent  at  that 
parliament,  and  ftrenuoufly  fupported  the  exclufion  bill : 
but  the  duke  and  his  friends  foon  contrived  to  make  him 
feel  the  weight  of  his  refentments.  For  his  lordfhip  was 
apprehended  for  high  treafon  on  the  2d  of  July  1681  ;  and 
after  being  examined  by  his  majefty  in  council,  was  com- 
mitted to  the  Tower,  where  he  remained  upwards  of  four 
months.  He  was  at  length  tried,  acquitted,  and  difcharged  ; 
yet  did  not  think  himfelf  fafe,  as  his  bittereft  enemies  were 
now  in  the  zenith  of  their  power.  He  thought  it  high  time 
therefore  to  feek  for  fome  place  of  retirement,  where,  out 
of  the  reach  of  their  endeavours  to  injure  him,  he  might 
wear  out  the  fmall  remainder  of  his  life  in  peace.  It  was 
with  this  view,  that  in  November  1682,  he  embarked  for 
Holland  ;  and  arriving  fafely  at  Amflerdam,  after  a  very 
dangerous  voyage,  he  took  a  houfe  there,  propofing  to  live 
in  a  manner  fuitable  to  his  quality,  being  viiited  by  per- 
fons  of  the  firft  diftinction,  and  treated  with  all  the  deference 
and  refpecl:  he  could  defire.  But  being  feized  by  his  old  di- 
ftemper  the  gout,  it  immediately  flew  up  into  his  ftomach, 
and  foon  became  mortal ;  fo  that  he  expired  on  the  22d  of 
January  1682-3,  in  the  62d  year  of  his  age.  His  body 
being  embalmed  was  tranfported  to  England,  and  interred 
with  his  anceftors  at  Winborne  St.  Giles ;  and  in  1732, 
a  noble  monument,  with  a  large  infcription  to  his  honour, 
was  erected  by  the  prefent  earl  of  Shaftefbury. 

It  was  a  misfortune  to  this  noble  perfonage,  that  thofe 
who  were  angry  with  him,  have  tranfmitted  to  pofterity 
the  hiftory  of  the  times  in  which  he  lived,  and  of  that  go- 
vernment in  which  he  had  fo  large  a  {hare  :  and  this  may  in 
fome  meafure  account  for  his  making  fo  unamiable  a  figure 
in  hiftory ;  and  that  while  his  prodigious  abilities  ftand  con- 
feffcd  by  all,  the  goodnefs  and  integrity  of  his  intentions  are 
hardly  acknowledged  by  any.  It  is  alfo  not  to  be  ima- 
gined at  this  diftance,  what  arts  and  contrivances  were 
let  on  foot  by  his  enemies  in  his  life-time  to  render  his 
name  odious  and  deteftable.  Marchmont  Needham, 
who  had  been  employed  by  the  regicides,  and  the  parlia- 
ment, to  vilify  the  royal  family  in  the  moft  fcandalous 
and  barbarous  manner,  was  paid  by  the  minifters  to  abuli; 

and 
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and  defame  the  earl  of  Shaftefbury.     This  he  did  with  great 
pleafure  in  a  quarto  pamphlet,  intitled,  A  packet  of  advices 
and  animadverfions,  fent  from  London  to  the  men  of  Shaftef- 
bury, which  is  of  ufe  for  all  his  majefty's  fubjec~ts  in  the  three 
kingdoms.     Lond.  1676.    and,    what  is  remarkable  enough, 
his  abufe  is  transferred  verbatim  into  the  account  given  of 
Wood's        tn*s  n°ble  perfon    by  the  Oxford  hiftorian.     The  earl  of 
Athen.        Shaftefbury  was  alfo  reprefented,  as  having  had  the  vanity 
Oxon.vohn.  to  expe£t  to  be  chofen  king  of  Poland ;  and  this  made  way 
£C*  721'     for  calling  him    count  Tapfky,  alluding  to  the  tap,  which 
had  been  applied  upon  the  breaking  out  of  the  ulcer  between 
his  ribs,    when   he   was  lord    chancellor.     It  was    alfo   a 
ftanding  jeft  with  the  lower  form  of  wits,  to  ftile  him  Shifts- 
North's       bury  inftead  of  Shaftefbury.     The  author,  who  relates  this, 
Examen,      tells   us  alfo,  that   when  his  lordmip  was  chancellor,  one 
p.  41.         fir  pau]  Neal  watered  his  mares  with  Rhenifh    and  fugar; 
Ibid.  p.  6o.tnat  ls>  entertained  his  miftrefles.     His   lordfhip  is  fuppofed 
to  have  been  a  little  intemperate  in  this  way;  and  it  is  re- 
corded, that  king  Charles  II,  who  would  both  take  liber- 
ties and  bear  them,  once  faid   to  the  earl    at  court,  in   a 
vein  of  rallery  and  good  humour,  and  in  reference  only  to 
his  amours,  "  I  believe,  Shaftefbury,  thou  art  the  wicked- 
"  eft  fellow  in  my  dominions :"  to  which,  with  a  low  bow 
and  very  grave  face,  the  earl  replied,  "  May  it  pleafe  your 
Chara£ter  of"  majefty,  of  a  fubjeft  I  believe  I  am  ;"  at  which  the  merry 
king  Charles  monarch  laughed  moil  heartily. 

II.  p.  5-  His   lordmip   married  three  wives.     Anthony,   his  only 

fon  and  fucceflbr,  born  of  his  fecond  wife  the  1 6th  of  Ja- 
nuary 1651,  was  the  father  of  Anthony,  that  nobleman  of 
extraordinary  parts  and  learning,  whole  hiflory  we  fhall  re- 
late in  the  enfuing  article, 

\ 

COOPER  (ANTHONY  ASHLEY)  earl  of  Shaftefbury, 
the  celebrated  author  of  the  Chara&erifticks,  was  born  on 
February  the  26th  1670-1,  at  Exeter  houfe  in  London, 
His  father  was  Anthony  earl  of  Shaftefbury ;  his  mother 
lady  Dorothy  Manners,  daughter  of  John  earl  of  Rutland. 
He  was  born  in  the  houfe  of  his  grandfather  Anthony  firft 
earl  of  Shaftefbury,  and  lord  high  chancellor  of  England,  of 
whom  we  have  fpoken  in  the  preceding  article  j  who  was 
fond  of  him  from  his  birth,  and  undertook  the  care  of  his 
education.  He  purfued  almoft  the  fame  method  in  teach- 
ing him  the  learned  languages,  as  Montaigne's  father  did 
with  him,  in  teaching  him  Latin :  that  is,  he  placed  a  per- 
fon about  him,  \vho  was  fo  throughly  verfed  in  the  Greek 
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and  Latin  tongues,  as  to  fpeak  either  of  them  with  the  greateft 
fluency.  By  this  means  lord  Shaftefbury  made  fo  great  a 
progrefs,  that  he  could  read  both  thefe  languages  with  eafe, 
when  but  eleven  years  old.  He  began  his  travels  in  the 
year  1686,  and  fpent  a  confiderable  time  in  Italy,  where 
he  acquired  a  great  knowledge  in  the  polite  arts.  This 
knowledge  is  very  vifible  through  all  his  writings ;  that  of 
the  art  of  painting  is  more  particularly  fo,  from  the  treatife 
he  compofed  upon  "  The  judgment  of  Hercules."  He  made 
it  his  endeavour,  while  he  was  abroad,  to  improve  himfelf  as 
much  as  poflible  in  every  accomplifhment ;  for  which  reafon 
he  did  not  greatly  affect  the  company  of  other  Englifli  gen- 
tlemen, upon  their  travels :  and  he  was  remarkable  for  fpeak- 
ing  French  fo  readily,  and  with  fo  good  an  accent,  that  in 
France  he  was  often  taken  for  a  native. 

Upon  his  return  to  England  in  1689,  he  was  offered  a 
feat  in  parliament  from  fome  of  thofe  boroughs,  where  his 
family  had  an  intereft  ;  but  he  declined  it,  and  purfued  that 
ftrict  courfe  of  ftudy,  which  he  had  propofed  to  himfelf, 
near  five  years.  Then  he  was  elected  a  burgefs  for  Pool : 
and,  foon  after  his  coming  into  parliament,  had  an  opportu- 
nity of  (hewing  that  fpirit  of  liberty,  which  he  maintained 
to  the  end  of  his  life,  and  by  which  he  uniformly  directed 
his  conduct  on  all  occafions.  It  was  the  bringing  in  and 
promoting  "  The  act  for  granting  council  to  priibners  in 
"  cafes  of  high  treafon."  This  he  looked  upon  as  impor- 
tant, and  had  prepared  a  fpeech  in  its  behalf:  but  when  he 
flood  up  to  fpeak  it  in  the  houfe  of  commons,  he  was  fo 
intimidated  by  the  auguftnefs  of  the  afTembly,  that  he  loft 
all  memory,  and  was  quite  unable  to  proceed.  The  houfe, 
after  giving  him  a  little  time  to  recover  his  confufion,  oiled 
loudly  for  him  to  go  on,  when  he  proceeded  to  this  efiect: 
"  If  I,  fir,  addrefling  himfelf  to  the  fpeaker,  who  rife  only 
"  to  give  my  opinion  on  the  bill  now  depending,  am  fo 
ie  confounded,  that  I  am  unable  to  exprefs  the  leaft  of  what 
"  I  propofed  to  fay ;  what  muft  the  condition  of  that  man 
"  be,  who,  without  any  ainftance,  is  pleading  for  his  life, 
"  and  under  apprehenfions  of  being  deprived  of  it  ?'  Dur- 
ing this  and  other  feflions,  in  which  he  continued  in  the 
houfe  of  commons,  he  perfevered  in  the  fame  way  of  acting, 
always  heartily  concurring  in  every  motion  for  the  farther 
fecurity  of  liberty :  but  the  bufinefs  of  attending  regularly 
the  houfe  of  commons,  which  in  thofe  active  times  gene- 
rally fat  lon^  m  a  few  years  fo  impaired  his  health,  and 
he  was  naturally  of  a  weakly  conftitution,  that  he  was  ob- 
liged 
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liged  to  decline    coming    again  into    parliament,    after    its 
dillblution  in  the  year  1698. 

Being  thus  at  liberty,  he  went  direftly  to  Holland,    where 
he   fpent  his  time   in   the  converfation   of  mr.   Boyle,  mr. 
Le  Clerc,  and  other   learned  and  ingenious  men,  then   re- 
fiding   in  that  country,  whofe  acquaintance  induced  him  to 
continue  there  above  a  twelvemonth.     When   he  went  to 
Holland,  he  concealed  his   name,  as  it  is  faid,  for  the  fake 
of  being  lefs  interrupted    in   his  ftudies,  pretending   only  to 
be  a  ftudent  in  phyfick,  and    in  that  character  contracted  an 
acquaintance   with  monfieur  Bayle.     A  little  before  his  re- 
turn to  England,  being  willing   to  be    knov/n  to    him  by 
his  real  name,  he    contrived    to  have  mr.  Bayle  invited    to 
dinner  by  a  friend,  where  he  was  told  he  was  to  meet  lord 
Afhley.     Mr.  Bayle  accidentally  calling  upon    lord  Afhley 
that  morning,  was  prefled    by  him    to    ftay  ;  but  excufed 
himfelf  faying,  u  I   can    by    no  means   ftay,  for  I  muft  be 
cc  punctual  to    an  engagement,  where  I   am   to  meet   my 
cc  lord  Afhley."     The  next  interview,    as  may  be  imagined, 
occafioned  fome  mirth  ;  and  their  intimacy  rather  increafed 
than  lefiened  after  the  difcovery,  for  they  never  ceafed  cor- 
refponding  to  mr.  Bayle's  death.     During   his   abfence    in 
Holland,    an  imperfect   edition   of  his  Inquiry    into   virtue 
was  publifhed  at  London  ;  furreptitiouily  taken  from  a  rough 
draught,  fketched  when   he  v/as  but   twenty  years  of  age. 
The  perfon,  who  ferved  him  thus  unhandfomely,  was   mr. 
John  Toland  ;  on  v/hom  he  is  faid  to  have  conferred  many 
favours.     This  treatife  was  afterwards  completed  by  him, 
and  publifhed   in    the    fecond  volume  of  the    Chara&erif- 
ticks. 

Soon  after  he  returned  to  England,  he  became  earl  of 
Shaftefbury  :  but  did  not  attend  the  houfe  of  lords,  till  his 
friend  lord  Somers  fent  a  mefTenger  to  acquaint  him  with  the 
bufmefs  of  the  partition  treaty  in  February  1700-1.  On  the 
acceffion  of  queen  Anne  to  the  throne,  he  retired  to  his 
ufual  courfe  of  Undying  ;  and  in  the  beginning  of  the  year 
after,  viz.  1703,  made  a  fecond  journey  to  Holland,  and 
returned  to  England,  in  the  end  of  the  year  following.  The 
French  prophets  ibon  after  this  having  by  their  enthufiaftick 
extravagancies  made  a  treat  difturbance  throughout  the  na- 

*-•'  ^  ^  v-*  O 

t'ion,  there  were  different  opinions  as  to  the  methods  of  fup- 
prelling  them,  and  fome  advifed  a  profecution.  But  lord 
Shaftefbury,  who  abhorred  any  Hep,  v,  hich  looked  like  per- 
iecution,  apprehended  that  iiich  meafures  tended  rather  to 
inflame,  than  to  cure  the  diicafe ;  and  this  occafioned  his 
5  Letter 
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Letter  concerning  enthuftafm,  which  he  publifhed  in 
1708,  and  lent  it  to  lord  Somers,  to  whom  he  addrefled  it, 
though  without  the  mention  either  of  his  own,  or  lord 
Somers 's  name.  In  January  1709,  he  publifhed  his  Mora- 
lifts,  a  philoibphical  rhapfody  ;  and  in  May  following  his 
Senlus  communis,  or  An  efTay  upon  the  freedom  of  wit  and 
humour.  The  fame  year  he  married  mrs.  Jane  Ewer,  young- 
eft  daughter  of  Thomas  Ewer,  efq;  of  Lee  in  Hertfordihire ; 
to  whom  he  was  related,  and  by  whom  he  had  an  only  fon, 
Anthony  the  prefent  earl  of  Shaftefbury.  In  1710,  his 
Soliloquy,  or  advice  to  an  author,  was  printed.  In  1711, 
finding  his  health  ftill  declining,  he  was  adviied  to  leave 
England,  and  feek  affiftance  from  a  warmer  climate.  He 
let  out  therefore  for  Naples  in  July  1711,  and  lived  above 
a  year  after  his  arrival,  dying  at  Naples  February  the  4th 
1712-3. 

The  only   pieces  which    he    fmimed,  after   he  came   to 
Naples,  were  The  judgment  of  Hercules,  and  the  Letter 
concerning  delign ;  which    laft  was   firft  publimed    in  the 
edition  of  the  Characterifticks  1732.     The  reft  of  his  time 
he  employed  in   ordering  his  writings   for  a  more  elegant 
edition.     The  feveral  prints,  then  firft  interfperfed  through 
the  work,  were  all  invented  by  himfelf,  and  defigned  under 
his  immediate  infpecStion:  and  he  was  at  the  pains  of  draw- 
ing up  a   moft  accurate  fet  of  inftruclions  for  this  purpoic, 
which  are  ftill  extant  in  manufcript.     In  the  three  volumes 
of   the  Characlerifticks,    he    completed   the    whole   of    his 
writings,  which   he  intended  fhould  be  made  publick.    The 
firft  edition  was  publimed  in  1711 ;  but  the  more  complete 
and   elegant   edition,  which    has  been    the   ftanclard   of  all 
editions  fmce,  was  not  publifhed  till  1713,  immediately  after 
his  death.     But  though  lord   Shaftefbury  intended  nothing 
more  for  the  publick,  yet,  in  1716,  fome  of  his  letters  were 
printed   at  London  under  the  title  of,  Several  letters  written 
by  a  noble  lord  to  a  young  man  at  the  univerfity  :  and,    in 
1721,  mr.  Toland  publifhed  Letters  from  the  right  honour- 
able the  late  earl  of  Shaftfbury  to  Robert  Molefworth,  efq;. 
Lord- Shaftefbury  is  faid  to  have  had  an  efteem  for   fuch  of 
our  divines,  though    he  treated  the    order  very  feverely  in 
general,  as  explained  chriftianity  moft  conformably   to   his 
own  principles  ;  and  it  was  under  his  particular  iofpe&ion, 
and  with  a  pr'eface  of  his  own  writing,  that  a  volume  of  dr. 
Whichcote's  fermons  was  publifhed  in  the  year  1698,  from 
copies,  taken,   as  it  is  faiJ,  in  fhort  hand,  as  they  were  de- 
livered from  the  pulpit,. 

But 
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But  his  principal  ftudy  was  with  the  writings  of  antiquity ; 
and  thofe,  which  he  moft  admired,  were  the  moral   works 
of  Xenophon,  Horace,  the  Commentaries   and  Enchiridion 
of  Epictetus,  as  publifhed  by  Arrian  and  Marcus  Antoninus. 
From  thefe  he  formed  to  himfelf  the  plan  of  his  philofophy  : 
and  the  idea,  which  he  had   framed  to  himfelf  of  philofo- 
phy in  general,  may   be  beft  comprehended   from  the  fol- 
lowing words  of  his,  where,  addrefiing  himfelf  in  a  letter  to  a 
correfpondent,  he  fays,  "  Nor  were  there  indeed  any  more 
"  than  two  real  diftindt  philofophies  :  the  one  derived  from 
*«  Socrates,  and  paffing  into  the  old  academick,  the  peripa- 
"  tetick,  and  ftoick ;  the  other  derived  in  reality  from  De- 
4C  mocritus,  and  pafiing  into  the  Cyrenaick,  and  Epicurean. 
"  For  as  for  that  mere  fceptick  or  new  academick,  it  had  no 
"  certain  precepts,  and  fo  was  an  exercife  of  fophiftry,  ra~ 
<c  ther  than  a  philofophy.     The  firft  therefore  of  thefe  two 
*c  philofophies  recommended   action,  concernment  in  civil 
"  affairs,  religion,  &c.  the    fecond    derided    all   this,    and 
cc  advifed  inaction  and  retreat.     And  good  reafon :  for  the 
"  firft  maintained,  that  fociety  right  and  wrong,  were  found- 
*6  ed  in  nature,  and  that  nature  had  a  meaning,  and  was 
"  herfelf ;  that  is    to  fay,  in  her  wits,  well-governed,  and 
<c  adminiitered  by  one  fimple  and  perfecl:  intelligence.     The 
*€  fecond  again  derided  this,  and  made  providence  and  dame 
<c  nature  not  fo  fenfible  as  a  doating  old  woman.     So  the 
"  Epicurean  in  Cicero  treats  providence,  Anus  fatidica  ftoi- 
"  corum  «rg6voi«.     The  nrft   therefore  of  thefe  philofophie^ 
cc  is  to  be  called  the  civil,  focial,  theiftick :  the  fecond  the 
General       "  contrary."    Every  page  of  lord  Shaftefbury's  writings  fhew 
diftionary.    him  to  have  been  a  zealous  aflertor  of  the  civil,  focial,  and 
art.  Shaftef.  theiftick  fyftem  i  and  hence  the  whole  of  his  philofophy  feems 
bury>not'K- to  have  been   the  incultaing  thefe  two  principles,  viz.  that 
there  is  a  providence,  which  adrninifters  and   confults   for 
the  whole,  to   the  abfolute   exclufion   of  general   evil   and 
diforder,  and  that  man  is  made  by  that  providence   a  po- 
litical  or  focial    animal,  whofe  conftitution  can  only  find 
its  true  and  natural  end  in  the  purfuit  and  exercife  of  the 
moral  and  focial  virtues.     Numerous  have  been  the  adver- 
faries  and  anfwerers  of  lord  Shaftefoury  and   his  principles ; 
fuch  however   has  been   his    fate,  that,  while   fome,  only 
captivated  with  his  wit  and  humour,  have  highly  extolled 
him  for  things  delivered  perhaps  too  freely,  though  bearing 
no  relation   to  his  philofophy  ;  and  others  on  the  oppofite 
fide  have  been  wholly  employed  in  cenluring  thefe  freedoms, 
his  real  fyftem  and  opinions  have  in  a  manner   been  over- 
looked °, 
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looked  ;  or  treated  at  leaft  as  a  vifionary  fchefne  of  his  own 
inventing,  to  idolize  moral  virtue,  though  they  may  be 
proved  in  every  part  to  be  in  facl  no  other  than  the  con- 
curring fentiments  of  the  bed-  writers  among  the  ancients. 

COOPER  (THOMAS)  a  learned  Englifli  bifhop,  was 
born  at  Oxford  about  the  year  1517,  and  educated  in  gram- 
mar learning  in  the  fchool  adjoining  to  St.  Mary  Magdalene 
college  ;  of  which,  having  made  a  great  progrefs,  and  gain- 
ed a  high  reputation,  he  was  elected  firft  demi,  then  proba- 
tioner in  the  year  1539,  and  perpetual  fellow  the  year  after.  Wood's 
He  quitted  his  fellowmip  in  the  year  1^46,  being  then  mar-  Athense 

J  r  r  J  i       i_  TV/T  i      Oxon. 

ned,  as  it  is   luppoled  ;  and  wnen  queen   Mary  came  to  the 
crown,  applied  himfelf  to   the  ftudy  of  phyllck,  and  taking 
a  bachelor's  degree,    practifed   in   that    faculty  at  Oxford,  ibid. 
He  did  this,  becaufe   he  was   fecretly  inclined  to  the  prote- 
ilant  religion  ;  and  therefore  upon  the  death  of  that  queen, 
returned  to  his  former  fludy  of  divinity.     Upon  the  i8th  of 
March,   1566-7,  he  took- a  doctor   of  divinity's  degree,  and 
about  that  time  was  made  dean  of  Chrift-church  in  Oxford,  ibid* 
In  1569,  he   was   made   dean  of  Gloucefter,  and  the  year 
after  bifliop  of  Lincoln.     Upon  the  27th  of  July,   1572,  he 
preached  a  fermon  at  St.  Paul's  Crofs,  in  vindication  of  the 
church  of  England,    and   its   liturgy ;  to  which  an  anfwer 
was   fent  him   by  a  difaffecled   perfon,    which  anfwer   mr . 
Strype  hath  printed  at  length  in  his  Annals  of  the  reformati- 
on.    In  the  year  1577,  ^e  Queen  fent  him  a  letter  to  put  a  Vol.  II.  p. 
flop  to  thofe    publick   exercifes,  called  Prophefyings,  in  his  X93- e<iu' 
diocefe.     Thefe  prophefyings  were   grounded   upon    r  Cor, 
xiv.  31.    "  Ye  may  all  prophefy  one  by  one,    that  all   may 
"  learn,  and   all   may  be   comforted."     They  were  fet  on 
foot  in   feveral   parts   of  the  kingdom  about  the  year  1571  ; 
and  confifted  of  conferences  among  the  clergy,  for  the  bet- 
ter improving  of  themfelves,  and  one  another,  in  the  know- 
ledge of  fcripture  and  divinity  ;  but  in   1577  were  generally 
fupprefTed,  on  account  of  their  being  thought  feminaries   of 
puritanifm.     In  the  year   1584  he  was  tranflated  to    the  bi-strype's 
fhoprick  of  Winchefter;    which  diocefe  abounding  greatly  annals,  v>J. 
with  papilts,  he  petitioned  the  privy  council  to  fupprefs  them, Xtpl 
and  among  other  methods  propofed,    "  that  an  hundred  or 
"  two  of  obftinate  recufants,    lufty  men,    well  able  to    la- 
"  bour,  might  by  feme  convenient  commiiHon  be  taken  up, 
"  and  be  fent  into  Flanders  as  pioneers  and  labourers,  where- 
"  by  the  country  fhould  be  disburdened  of  a  company   of 
cc  dangerous  people,    and  the  reft  that  remained  be  put  inlb;5  Vol. 
<c  fome  fear."  Hi.  p- 
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This  reverend  and  holy  bifhop,  as  mr.  Wood  calls  him, 
upon  the  difcovery  of  William  Parry's  treafon,  put  out  an 
order  of  prayer  and  thankfgiving  for  the  prefervation  of  the 
queen's  life  and  fafety,  to  be  ufed  in  the  diocefe  of  Winche- 
fter  ;  and  on  the  ijth  of  November  1588,  preached  at  St. 
Paul's  Crofs,  that  being  a  day  of  publick  thankfgiving,  as 
well  for  the  queen's  acceinon  to  the  throne,  as  for  the  victory 
obtained  over  the  Spaniih  armada.  He  died  at  Whichever 
upon  the  2Qth  of  April  1594,  and  was  buried  in  the  cathe- 
dral there.  Over  his  grave,  which  is  on  the  fouth  fide  the 
choir,  was  foon  after  laid  a  flat  marble,  with  a  Latin  infcrip- 
tion  in  profe  and  verfe. 

His  writings  were,  I.  The  epitome  of  chronicles  from  the 
1  7th  year  after  Chrift  to  1540,  and  from  thence  afterwards 
to  the  year  ^560,  Lond.  1560,  4to.  the  two  firft  parts  of 
this  chronicle,  ai;d  the  beginning  of  the  third,  as  far  as  the 
1  7th  year  after  Chriir,  were  compofed  by  Thomas  Lanquet, 
a  young  man  of  twenty  four  years  old  :  but  he  dying  imma- 
turely,  mr.  Cooper  finifhed  the  work,  and  publiihed  it  under 
the  title  of  Cooper's  Chronicle,  though  the  running  title  of 
the  firft.  and  fecond  parts  is  Lanquet's  Chronicle.  A  faulty 
edition  of  this  work  v/as  publiihed  fiirreptitioufly  in  1559  : 
but  that  of  1560  was  reviled  and  corrected  by  mr.  Cooper. 
2.  Thefaurus  linguae  Romanae  &  Britannicse,  &c.  and 
Diclionarium  hiftoricum  &  poeticum,  Lond.  1565,  folio. 
This  dictionary  was  fo  much  efteemed  by  queen  Elizabeth, 
that  fhe  endeavoured,  as  mr.  Wood  tells  us,  to  promote  the 
author  for  it  in  the  church  as  high  as  fhe  could.  It  is  an 
improvement  of  Bibliotheca  Eliotse,  Elyot's  library  or  dic~ti- 
onary,  printed  at  London  in  1541,  or,  as  fome  think,  it 

Wood,  &c,  *s  taken  out  of  Robert  Stephens's  Thefaurus  linguae  latinae, 
and  out  of  Frifii  lexicon  Latino-Teutonicum.  3.  A  brief 
expofition  of  fuch  chapters  of  the  Old  Teftament,  as  ufually 
are  read  in  the  church  at  common  prayer,  on  the  Sundays 
throughout  the  year,  Lond.  1573,  4to-  4-  A  Sermon  at 
Lincoln  "1575,  Lond.  8vo.  5.  Twelve  Sermons,  1580,  4to. 
6.  An  Admonition  to  the  people  of  England,  wherein  are 
anfwered  not  only  the  flanderous  untruths,  reproachfully  ut- 
tered by  Martin,  the  libeller,,  but  alfo  many  other  crimes  by 
ibrne  of  his  brood,  objected  generally  againft  all  bifhops  and 
the  chief  of  the  clergy,  purpofeiy  to  deface  and  difcredit  the 
prefent  ftate  of  the  church,  Lond.  1589,  4to.  This  was  an 

jk;do  aniwer    to  John   ap  Henry's   books   againft    the   eftablimed 

church,  pubiilhed  under  the  name  of  Martin  Mar-Prelate. 
Ap   Henry,     or    his     club    of    puritans,     replied    to     the 

bifhop*s 


Athen. 
Oxon. 

See  art. 

Elyot. 
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Mfiiop's  book,  in  tw6  ludicrous  pamphlets,  mtitled,   Ha'  yeStrypcand 
any  work  for  a  Cooper  ?  and  More  work  for  a  Cooper.  Wood,  as 

The  character  of  this   bifhop  has  been  reprefented   in  an  * 
advantageous  light,  by  feveral  writers.    One  fliles  him  a  very  Bale!  fcript. 
learned  man  ;  eloquent  and  well  acquainted  with  the  Eng-  iliufh 
lifh  and  Latin  languages.     Another  fays,  that  he  was  a  man  Goodwin  de 
of  great  gravity,  learning,  and  holinefs  of  life.     <c  He  was,  prafulibus. 
"  fays  Anthony  Wood,  furniihed  with  all  kind  of  learning, 
46  almoft  beyond  all  his  contemporaries,  and  not  only  adorn- 
"  ed  the   pulpit  with  his  fermons,    but    alfo  the   common- 
"  wealth  of  learning  with  his  writings."    "  Of  him,  fays  .fir  Athen. 
"  John  Harrington,  I  can  fay  much,  and  I  mould   do  him  o*on. 
"  great  wrong,  if  I  ihould  fay  nothing  :  for  he  was  indeed  A  brl^f jr" 
"  a  reverend  man,    very  well  learned,    exceeding  induftri- Se°of  the 
"  ous  ;  and,  which  was  in  thofe  days  counted  a  great  praife  church  of 
"  to  him,  and  a  chief  caufe  of  his  preferment,    he  wrote  Eng]and  ja 
"  that  great  dictionary  that  yet  bears  his  name.     His   life  ^beui  and 
"  in  Oxford  was  very  commendable,  and  in  fome  fort  faint-  king 
cc  like;  for,  if  it  is  faint-like   to  live  unreprovable,  to  bear  James's 
cc  a    crofs  patiently,    to  forgive  great   injuries    freelv,    this!' 

,,  )  1       -        r  i     r      '         i   •  >»        TT  J       •      i  °      cr!il- 

"  man's  example  is  iampieleis  m  this  age.       He  married  a  rafter  and 
wife  at  Oxford,    by  whom  he  had  two  daughters  j    but  he  hiltory  of 
was  ^not  happy  with  her,  {he  proving  unfaithful  to  his  bed.  ^hofe^3 
ec  The  whole  univerfity,  fir  John  Harrington  tells  us,  in  re-times  Lond. 
cc  verence  of  the  man,  and  indignity  of  the  matter,  offered  1&53»  Sv°« 
cc  to  feparate  her  from  him  by  publick  authority,  and  fo  top'  6z'  6^4 
"  fet  him  free,  being  the  innocent  party  :  but  he  would  by 
"  no  means  agree  thereto,  alledging  he  knew  his  own  in- 
cc  firmity,  that  he  might  not  live  unmarried  ;  and  to  divorce 
tc  and  marry  again,  he  would  not  charge  his  conduct  with 
"  fo  great  a  fcandal." 


COOPER  (SAMUEL)  a  very  eminent  Englifh  painter^ 
was  born  in  London  in  the  year  1609,  and  bred  up  under 
the  care  and  difcipiine  of  mr.  Hofkins,  his  uncle :  but  de- 
rived the  moft  confiderable  advantages  from  the  obfervations 
which  he  made  on  the  works  of  Van  Dyck,  infomuch  that 
he  was  commonly  ftyled  the  Van  Dyck  in  little.  His  pen- 
cil was  generally  confined  to  a  head  only  ;  and  indeed  be- 
low that  part  he  was  not  always  fo  fuccefsful  as  could  be 
wifhed.  But  for  a  face,  and  all  the  dependencies  of  it, 
namely,  the  graceful  and  becoming  air,  the  ftrength,  re- 
lievo, and  noble  fpirit,  the  foftnefs  and  tender  livelinefs  of 
flefh  and  blood,  and  the  loofenefs  and  gentle  management  of 
the  hair,  his  talent  was  fo  extraordinary,  that,  for  the  ho- 
nour of  our  nation,  it  may  without  vanity  be  afErrned,  he 
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was  at  leaft  equal  to  the  mofl  famous  Italians  ;  and  that  hard- 
ly any  one  of  his  predeccflbrs  has  ever  been  able  to  fhew  ib 
much  perfection  in  fo  narrow  a  compafs.  The  high  prices 
his  works  fold  at,  and  the  great  efteem  they  were  in  at 
Rome,  Venice,  and  in  France,  were  abundant  proofs  of  their 
great  worth,  and  extended  the  fame  of  this  mafter  through- 
out all  parts  of  Europe.  He  fo  far  exceeded  his  mafter  and 
uncle  mr.  Hofkins,  that  the  latter  became  jealous  of  him  ; 
and  finding  that  the  court  was  better  pleafed  with  his  ne- 
phew's performances  than  with  his,  he  took  him  into  part- 
nerlhip  with  him.  His  jealoufy  increafed,  and  he  difTolved 
it  j  leaving  our  artift  to  fet  up  for  himfelf,  and  to  carry,  as 
he  did,  moft  of  the  bufmefs  of  that  time  before  him.  He 
drew  king  Charles  II.  and  his  queen,  the  duchefs  of  Cleve- 
land, the  duke  of  York,  and  moft  of  the  court :  but  the 
two  moft  famous  pieces  of  his  were  thofe  of  Oliver  Crom- 
well, and  of  one  Swingfield.  The  French  king  offered  150!. 
for  the  former,  but  could  not  have  it :  and  mr.  Cooper  car- 
rying the  latter  with  him  to  France,  it  was  much  admired 
there,  and  introduced  him  into  the  favour  of  that  court.  He 
likewife  did  feveral  large  limnings  in  an  unufual  fize  for  the 
court  of  England ;  for  which  his  widow  received  a  penfion 
durino-  her  life  from  the  crown. 

i^J 

Anfwerable  to  mr.  Cooper's  abilities  in  painting,  was  his 
ikill  in  mufsck  ;  and  he  was  reckoned  one  of  the  beft  lutenifts, 
as  well  as  the  moft  excellent  limner,  of  his  time.  He  fpent 
feveral  years  of  his  life  abroad,  was  perfonally  acquainted  with 
the  greateft  men  of  France,  Holland,  and  his  own  country, 
and  by  his  works  more  univerfally  known  in  all  parts  of 
chriftendom.  He  died  at  London  in  the  year  1672,  at  63 
years  of  age,  and  was  buried  in  Pancras  church  in  the  fields; 
where  there  is  a  fine  marble  monument  fet  over  him,  with  a 
Latin  infcription  upon  it. 

He  had  an  elder  brother,  mr.  Alexander  Cooper,  who,  to- 
gether with  him,  was  alfo  brought  up  to  limning  by  mr.  Hoi- 
kins,  their  uncle.  Alexander  performed  well  in  miniature  ; 
and  cjoing  beyond  fea,  became  limner  to  Chriftina,  queen  of 
Sweden,  yet  was  far  exceeded  by  his  brother  Samuel.  He 
alfo  did  landfchapes  in  water  colours  extremely  well,  and  was; 
accounted  an  admirable  draught's-man. 

COPERNICUS  (Nicoi-Aus)  an  eminent  aftrono- 
mer,  was  born  at  Thorn  in  Pruffia  on  the  I9th  of  January 
jn  the  year  1472.  He  was  taught  the  Latin  and"  Greek  lan- 
o-uaoes  at  home,  and  afterwards  fent  to  Cracovia,  where  he 

O          O  •* 

liuuied  philofophy   and  phyiick.     His  genius  in    the  mean 

time 
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time  was  naturally  turned  to  mathematicks,  which  he  pur- 
fued  through  all  its  branches.     He  laboured  perfpeclive  par- 
ticularly :  and  applied  himfelf  alfo  to  painting,  in  which  he 
is   faid  to  have  made  fuch  a  progrefs,  as  to  have  drawn   a 
very  good  pi&ure  of  himfelf  by  the  help  of  a  looking-glafs. 
He  had  formed  a  refolution  to  travel,  and  began  to  meditate 
a  journey  into  Italy  :  and   a  traveller,  who  let  out  in   queft 
of  natural  knowledge,  ihould,  as  he  very  juftly  imagined,  be 
able  not  only  barely  to  fhadow  out  or  give  a  rough  draught, 
but  exactly  to   delineate  every  thing  he  met  with  that  was 
worthy  of  his  notice.     This  was  his  motive,  and  ar  good  one 
too,  for  cultivating,  as  he  did,  the  art  of  painting.     He  fet 
out  for  Italy,  when  he  was  three  and  twenty  years  of  age  ; 
but  ftaid  at  Bononia  fome   time,  for  the  fake  of  being  with 
the  celebrated  aftronomer  of   that  place    Dominicus  Ma- 
ria ;  whole  converfation  however,  and  company  he  affected, 
not  fo  much  as  a  learner,  as  an  afliftant  to  him  in  making 
obfervations.     From  thence  he  pafled  to  Rome,    where  he 
no  fooner  arrived  than  he  was  prefently  confidered  as  not  in- 
ferior to  the  famous  Regiomontanus  ;  and  acquired,  in  ihort, 
fo  great  a  reputation,  that  he  was  chofen  profeiTor  of  ma-r 
thematicks,  which  he  taught  with  much  applaufe  a  long  time 
in  that  city.     He  alfo  made   fome  agronomical  observations 
there  about  the  year  1500. 

Returning  to  his  own  country  fome  years  after,  he  be- 
gan to  apply  his  vail  knowledge  in  mathematicks,  to  correct 
the  prefent  fyftem  of  aftronomy  which  prevailed.     He  could 
not  perfuade  himfelf,  but  that  the  vaft  machine  of  the  world, 
formed  by  an  all-wife  and  all-powerful  being,  muft  be  lefs 
embarrafled  and  irregular,    than  that  fyftem   fuppofed.     He 
fet  himfelf  therefore   to  collecl:  •  all  the  books,    which    had 
been  written  by  philofophers  and  aftronomers,    and  to  exa- 
mine all  the  various  hypothefes  they  had  invented,  for  the 
folution  of  the  various  phenomena  of  the  heavens :  to  try, 
if  a  more  fymmetrical  order  and  conftitution  of  the  parts  of 
the  world  could  not  be  difcovered,  and  a  more  juft  and  ex- 
quifite  harmony  in  its  motions  eftablimed,    than  what  the 
aftronomers  of  thofe  times  fo  eafily  admitted.    But  of  all  their 
hypothefes,  none  pleafed   him  fo  well  as  that  of  the  Pytha- 
goraeans  :  which  made  the   fun   to  be  the  center  of  the   fy- 
ftem, and  fuppofed  the  earth  to  move  not  only  round  the  fun, 
but  round  its  own  axis  alfo.     He  thought  he  difcerned  much 
beautiful  order  and  proportion  in  this ;  and  that  all  that  em- 
barrafs  and  perplexity  from  epicycles  and  ecccntricks,  which 
attended  the  PtolemrJck  hypothefis,  would  here  be  entirely 
femoved. 
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This  fyftem  then  he  began  to  coniider  and  to  write  upon, 
when   he  was    about  five    and  thirty  years  old.       He  em- 
ployed hirnfelf  in  contemplating  the  phenomena  carefully  ; 
in  mathematical  calculations  ;  in  examining  the  obfervations 
of    the    ancients  j    in    making    new    obfervations    of    his 
own :     and    after   more   than    twenty   years,    chiefly  fpent 
in   this  manner,  he  brought  his   fcheme   to  -perfection,  and 
eftablifhed   that  fyftem   of  the  world,    which  goes  by   his 
name,  and  is  now  univerfally  received.     This  he  performed 
in   a  work,  intitled,  De  revolutionibus  orbium  cseleftium  : 
which  work,  though  he  had  employed  fo   much  pains   and 
time  about,  and  had  fin  lined  at  laft  to  his  mind,  he  was  yet, 
as  he  tells  us  in  his  preface  to  it,  fomewhat  afraid  to  publifh. 
*c  I  have  long  doubted  with   myfelf,    fays  he,    whether   I 
<e  ihould  venture  my  Commentaries  upon  the  motion  of  the 
cc  earth  abroad ;  whether   it  would  not  be  better  to  imitate 
<£  the  Pythagoraeans  in  this  refpecT:  alfo,  who  were  wont  to 
cc  communicate  the  myfteries  of  their  philofophy,  not  to  the 
<c  publick,  but  to  their  friends  and  relations  only."    And  he 
adds  afterwards,  that   "  the  novelty  of  his   opinion  had  al- 
"  moil  brought  him  to  drop  all  thoughts  of  publifhing  his 
"  book  ;  which   had  indeed  now  lain   in  his  efcrutore,  not 
<l  nine  years  only,  which  is  the  term  Horace  prefcribes,  but 
cc  almoft  four  times  nine  years."     At  length,  however,  by 
the  importunity  of  his  friends,  he  was  prevailed   upon   to  let 
it  come  out ;  but  a   copy  of  it  was  no  fooner  brought  to 
him,  than  he  v/as  prefently  feized  with  a  violent  eftufion  of 
blood,    which  put  an    end  to  his  life.     Some  have    almoft 
been  ready  to  impute  this  fudden  change  (for  he  had  all  his 
life  long  enjoyed  a  good  ftate  of  health)  to  the  anxiety  and 
terrors  he  was  under  from  the  offence,  which  he  knew   he 
fhould   give   to  the  bigotted  part  of  his  countrymen  ;  who 
are  always  fare  to   decry  what  is  new,  though  it  be  ever  fo 
reafonable  and  Well-grounded,  and  to  perfecute  the   authors 
of  novelties  to  the  utmofl    of  their   power.     Much  of  this 
ufage,  no  doubt,  he  would  have   felt,  if  death  had  not  in- 
tercepted him  :  for,  as  Gailendu.s   who  has  written  his   life 
tells  us,  h\:>  work  was  fcarcely  abroad,  when  "  a  little  petty 
**  fchool mailer  of  Elburg,    at  the   inftigation  of  the  mob, 
"  brought  him  upon  the  ftage,  as  Ariftophanes  did  Socrates, 
<c  and   ridiculed  his   opinion  concerning  the  motion  of  the 
£c  earth."      Fie  died  the  24-th  of  May  1543,    in  the  yoth 
year  of  his  age. 

This  extraordinary  man  had  been  made  canon  of  Worms 
by  his  mother's  brbther  Lucas  Wazelrodius,  who  was  bimqp 
pf  that  place.  He  was  not  only  the  greateft  of  afbonomers, 

but 
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but  incomparably  (killed  in  other  parts  of  fcience  and  learn- 
ing, and  a  perfect  mafter  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  tongues  : 
to  all  which  he  joined  fo  much  piety  and  innocence  of  man- 
ners, as  might  ferve  for  a  pattern  to  all  the  world  ;  qui 
pouvoit  fervir  d'exemple  a  tout  le  monde.  This  revival  oflfaac  Bui- 
the  Pythaeorick  fyftem  by  Copernicus  ^ave  occafion,  fayslartdans 

f^    tr     j  .  /"»-ii  r  i_-  '      acad.  des 

Craiiendus,  to  our  countryman  (oriibert  to  frame  his  magne-  fcjences 
tick  philofophy  ;  which  is  built  upon  this  principle,  that  the  in  vie.  Co- 
attractive  power  in  magnets  and  magnetick  bodies  arifes  fromPern'  P-331* 
the  revolution  of  the  earth  round  its  axis.  While  Coper- 
nicus was  reviving  this  fyftein,  and  labouring  to  explain  and 
eftablifh  it,  fome  of  his  friends  objected,  that  fuppofmg  it 
true,  that  is,  fuppofmg  the  fun  at  reft  in  the  center  of  thfe 
univerfe,  and  the  earth  moving  round  it,  the  planet  Venus 
mull  needs  undergo  the  fame  phafes  with  the  moon  :  to 
whom  he  is  faid  to  have  replied,  that  "  pofterity  would  pro- 
"  bably  difcover  that  it  didfo."  This  prophefy  of  Coperni- 
cus was  fulfilled  *by  the  famous  Galileo  Galilei,  who  firft 
made  the  difcovery  with  the  telefcope,  and  thereby  wonder- 
fully confirmed  the  Copernican  fyftem  :  for  which  however 
he  was  thrown  into  prifon  by  pope  Urban  VIII.  and  not 
fuffered  to  come  out,  till  he  had  recanted  his  opinion  ;  that 
is,  till  he  had,  renounced  the  teftimony  of  his  fenfes.  This 
fhews  us,  that  the  apprehenfions  of  trouble,  which  Coper- 
nicus expected  from  the  novelty  of  his  fchcme,  was  not  with- 
out a  reafonabie  foundation. 

CORBET  (RICHARD)  an  ingenious  poet,  and  pre- 
late of  the  church  of  England,  was  fon  of  Vincent  Corbet, 
and  born  at  Ewell  in  Surry,  towards  the  latter  end  of  the 
fixteenth  century,  in  the  rei^n  of  queen  Elizabeth.  He  was  Biographia 
educated  at  Weftminfter  fchool,  and  fent  from  thence  to  Blltannl( 
Oxford  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1598,  where  he  was  ad- 
mitted of  Chrift-church.  He  took  the  degree  of  mailer  of 
arts  ;  and  afterwards  entering  into  holy  orders,  became  an 
eminent  preacher.  His  wit  and  eloquence  recommended  him 
to  the  favour  of  king  James  I.  who  made  him  one  of  his 
chaplains  in  ordinary  ;  and  in  the  year  1620,  promoted  him 
to  the  deanery  of  Chrift-church.  He  was  at  this  time  a 
doctor  in  divinity,  vicar  of  Caffington  near  Woodftock  in 
Oxfordfhire,  and  a  prebendary  in  the  church  of  Sarum.  In 
the  year  1629,  he  was  preferred  to  the  fee  of  Oxford;  and 
in  1632,  translated  to  that  of  Norwich.  In  his  younger 
years  he  wrote  feveral  pieces  of  poetry,  but  with  no  delign 
pf  publifhing  them  -,  and  we  learn  from  one  of  tftcm,  that 
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he  took  a  journey  to  Paris,  though  we  know  not  at  what 
time.     There  is  extant  in  the  Mufseum  Afhrnolseanum  a  fu- 
neral oration  in  Latin,  by  dr.  Corbet,  on  the  death  of  prince 
Henry,  A.  D.  1612.     He  died   in  the  year  1635,  and  was 
buried  in  the  cathedral  church  of  Norwich  ;  and  foon  after 
a  large  freeftone,  of  a  fandy  colour,  was  laid  over  his  grave, 
v/hereon  a  Latin  infcription  engraven  on  a  plate  of  brafs  was 
fattened,  which   runs   thus   in   Englifh  :    <c  Richard  Corbet, 
"  doctor  of  divinity,  firft  fhident,  then  dean  of  Chrift-church 
<e  in  Oxford,  and  next  bifhop  of  that  fee ;  from  thence  tranf- 
"  lated  hither,  and  from  thence  to  heaven,  July  28,   1635." 
Mr.  Anthony  Wood  fays,  that  "  he  was  confecrated  bifhop 
"  of  Oxford,  though  in  feme  refptcts  unworthy  of  fuch  an 
Athenz      cc  office ;"  but  the  grounds  of  this  cenfure  does  not  appear. 
Oxen.         Some  have  furmifed,  that  mr.  Wood  might  think  the  cha- 
racter of  a  poet  too  light  for,  and  inconfiftent  with,  that  of 
a  bifnop  ;   to  which  we  {hall  further  add,  that  bifhop  Corbet 
has,  in  one  of  his  poems,    treated  fome  of  the  fuperflitions 
of  the  Roman  catholicks,  their  veneration  efpecially  for  re- 
liques,  and  the  many  forgeries  practifed  in  that  refpect,  in  a 
very  ludicrous   manner.     Now,  though  we  would   not  infi- 
nuate  by  any  means,  that  mr.  Wood  was  a  papift,  yet  it  is 
well   known,    that  ridicule    exerted   in  matters  of  religion, 
even  againfr.  a  falfe  one,  has  never  been  agreeable  to  perfons 
of  his  great  zeal  and  piety  ;  and  this,    it   is  not  improbable, 
might  make  him  think  our  author  not  grave  enough  for  a 
bifhop. 

After  bifhop  Corbet's  death,  a  collection  of  his  poems  was 
publifhed,  under  the  title  of  Poeti  caftromata,  inSvo.  London, 
1647-8  ;  and  another  edition  of  them  in  a  thin  duodecimo  in 
1672,  dedicated  to  fir  Edward  Bacon  of  Redgrave-hall  in 
Suffolk.  After  the  dedication  follows  an  advertifement, 
wherein  wre  are  told,  that  "  upon  reprinting  thefe  poems, 
5<  diligent  fearch  was  made  to  perfect  them,  which  were  ve- 
<c  ry  imperfectly  printed  before ;  and  that,  though  in  this 
"  edition  there  are  but  few  new  poems,  yet  we  may  find 
<c  many  of  them  more  perfect  than  before  :  for  in  fome  there 
<e  are  fix,  and  in  others  four,  and  in  many,  two  lines,  added 
"  from  perfccler  copies,  which  were  left  out  in  the  former 
<c  impreffion."  As  bifhop  Corbet's  works  are  but  feldom  to 
be  met  with,  \ve  will  give  our  reader  a  fample  of  his  poetry 
in  fome  verfes  he  addrerTed  to  his  fon  Vincent,  while  a  child; 
for  he  had  married  Alice  the  daughter  of  dr.  Leonard  Hut- 
ten,  vicar  of  Flower  in  Northamptonfhire,  by  whom  he  had 
Wood-  &c.this  fon,  named  after  his  grandfather, 

What 
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What  I  mall  leave  thee,  none  can  tell  5 

But  all  {hall  fay,  I  wifh  thee  well. 

I  wifh  thee,  Vin,  before  all  wealth, 

Both  bodily  and  ghoftly  health. 

Nor  too  much  wealth,  nor  wit,  come  to  thee  5 

So  much  of  either  might  undo  thee. 

I  wifh  thee  learning,  not  for  mow, 

Enough  for  to  inftrucl:,  and  know : 

Not  fiich  as  gentlemen  require, 

To  prate  at  table,  or  at  fire. 

I  wifh  thee  all  thy  mother's  graces, 

Thy  father's  fortunes,  and  his  places. 

I  wifh  thee  friends,  and  one  at  court, 

Not  to  build  on,  but  to  fupport ; 

To  keep  thee,  not  in  doing  many 

Oppreffions,  but  from  fuffering  any. 

I  wifh  thee  peace  in  all  thy  ways, 

Nor  lazy,  nor  contentious  days  : 

And  when  thy  foul  and  body  part, 

As  innocent  as  now  thou  art. 

Poems,  edit.  1672,  pag.  35. 

CORELLI,  a  name  too  celebrated  to  be  omitted  in  this 
work,  and  yet  we  are  able  to  recollect  no  memoirs,  which  give 
any  account  of  the  man.  This  we  fuppofe  to  have  been 
owing  to  the  nature  of  his  profeflion  :  for  he  was  an  Italian 
mufician,  and  director  of  the  pope's  choir  at  Rome.  Now 
it  feldom  happens,  that  mere  muficians  are  authors  ;  and  as 
feldom,  that  they  fall  under  the  notice  of  authors.  Hence 
it  is,  that  hardly  any  thing  is  known  of  Corelli,  but  his  har- 
monious compofitions,  which  are  deemed  moft  excellent  and 
inimitable.  Many  connoifTeurs  are  of  opinion,  that  Corelli 
was  one  of  thofe,  of  whom  it  may  jufHy  be  faid,  that  na- 
ture has  produced  in  his  way,  nil  iimile  aut  fccundum,  no- 
thing equal  or  ever  fecond  to  him  :  although  his  art  has  been 
diligently  cultivated  ever  fince,  and  is  frill  in  the  highefr, 
efteem.  An  entertaining  writer  has  preferved  an  anecdote 
of  him,  though  he  does  not  tell  us  where  he  had  it,  which 
{hews,  that  he  was  jealous  of  the  dignity  of  his  art,  and  apt 
to  be  hurt  by  any  fort  of  inattention  to  his  performance. 
"  While  the  famous  Corelli  at  Rome,  fays  he,  was  playing 
ic  fome  mufical  compofition  of  his  own,  to  a  felccl:  company 
*fc  in  the  private  apartment  of  his  patron-cardinal,  he  ob- 
55  fervedj  in  the  height  of  his  harmony,  his  eminence  \vns 


"  en- 
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u  engaging  in  a  detached  converfation  ;  upon  which  he  fud- 

<c  dcnly  flopped  fhort,  and  gently  laid  down  his  inftrument. 

"  The  cardinal,  furprifed  at   the  unexpected  ceffation,  afk- 

"  cd  him,    if  a  firing  was   broke  ?  to  which  Corelli,  in  an 

"  honell  confcioufnefs   of  what  was  due  to  his  mufick,  re- 

"  plied.  No,  fir  ;    I  was  only  afraid  I  interrupted  bufmefs. 

"  His  eminence,  fays  our  relater,  who  knew  that  a  genius 

cc  could  never  fhew  itfelf  to  advantage,  where  it  had  not  its 

CM*!     Gib    "  Pr°Per  regards,  took  this  reproof  in  good  part,  and  broke 

her  by  him- C£  oif  his  converfation,    to  hear  the  whole  concerto  played 

felf,  p.  481.  «  over  again." 

Corelli  was  fo  affected  with  the  character  and  abilities  of  our 
famous  Harry  Purcel,  that,  as  fame  reports,  he  declared  him 
to  be  then  the  only  thing  in  England  worth  feeing.  Accord- 
ingly he  refolved  upon  a  journey  hither,  on  purpofe  to  vifit 
him  ;  and  is  faid  by  fome  to  have  died  upon  the  road  :  others 
fay,  that  he  died  at  Rome  about  the  year  1733. 

CORNARO  (LEWIS)  a  Venetian  of  noble  extraction, 
and  memorable  for  having  lived  to  an  extreme  old  age :  for 
he  was  more  than  an  hundred  years  old,  at  the  time  of  his 
death.,  which  happened  at  Padua  in  the  year  1565.  Amongft  , 
other  little  performances,  he  left  behind  him  a  piece,  intitled, 
De  vitas  fobris  commodis,  that  is,  Of  the  advantages  of  a 
temperate  life :  of  which  we  will  here  give  forne  account, 
not  only  becaufe  it  will  very  well  illuflrate  the  life  and  cha- 
ra6ter  of  Cornaro,  but  may  alfo  poffibly  be  of  ufe  to  thofe, 
who  take  the  fummum  bonum,  or  chief  good  of  life,  to  con- 
fifl  in  good  gating. 

He  was  moved,  it  feems,  to  compofe  this  little  piece,  at 
the  requeft  and  for  the  benefit  of  fome  ingenious  young  men, 
for  whom  he  had  a  regard  :  who,  having  long  fince  loll  their 
parents,  and  feeing  him  then  81  years  old,  in  a  fine  florid 
flate  of  healrh,  were  vailly  defirous  to  know  of  him  what  it 
was  that  enabled  him  to  preferve,  as  he  did,  a  found  mind 
in  a  found  body,  to  fo  extreme  an  age.  He  defcribes  to  them 
therefore  his  whole  manner  of  living,  and  the  regimen  he 
had  always  purfued,  and  was  then  purfuing.  He  tells  them, 
that,  when  he  was  young,  he  was  very  intemperate  ;  that 
this  intemperance  had  brought  upon  him  many  and  grievous 
f  diforders ;  that  from  the  35th  Jto  the  4-Cth  year  of  his  age, 
he  fpent  his  nights  and  days  in  the  utmoil  anxiety  and  pain ; 
and  that  in  fhort,  his  life  was  grown  a  burden  to  him.  The 
phyficians  however,  as  he  relates,  notwithstanding  all  the 
yam  and  fruitlefs  efforts  which  they  had  made  to  reflore 
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him,  told  him,  that  there  was  one  medicine  frill  remaining, 
which  had  never  been  tried,  but  which,  if  he  could-'but  pre- 
vail with  himfelf  to  ufe  with  perfeverance,  might  free  him 
in  time  from  all  his  complaints  :  and  that  was  a  regular  and 
temperate  way  of  living.  They  added  moreover,  that  un- 
lefs  he  refolved  to  apply  mftantly  to  it,  his  cafe  would  foon 
become  defperate  ;  and  there  would  be  no  hopes  at  all  of  re- 
covering him.  Upon  this  he  immediately  prepared  himfelf 
for  his  new  regimen,  and  now  began  to  eat  and  drink  no- 
thing, but  what  was  proper  for  one  in  his  weak  habit  of 
body.  But  this  at  firit  was  very  difagreeable  to  him  :  he 
wanted  to  live  again  in  his  old  manner ;  and  he  did  indulge 
himfelf  in  a  freedom  of  diet  fometimes,  without  the  know- 
ledge of  his  phyficians  indeed,  but,  as  he  tells  us,  much  to 
his  own  uneafmefs  and  detriment.  Driven  in  the  mean 
time  by  the  neceffity  of  the  thing,  and  exerting  refolutely 
all  the  powers  of  his  understanding,  he  grew  at  laft  con- 
firmed in  a  fettled  and  uninterrupted  courfe  of  temperance  : 
by  virtue  of  which,  as  he  tells  us,  all  his  diforders  had  left 
him  in  lefs  than  a  year  ;  and  he  had  been  a  firm  and  healthy 
man  from  that  time  to  this. 

To  fhew  what  a  fine  fecurity  a  life  of  temperance  is  a- 
gainft  the  ill  effects  of  hurts  and  difafters,  he  relates  an  ac- 
cident which  befel  him,  when  he  was  very  old.  One  day 
being  out  in  his  chariot,  and  his  coachman  driving  fomewhat 
fader  than  ordinary,  he  had  the  misfortune  to  be  overturn- 
ed, and  dragged  by  the  horfes  a  confiderable  way  upon  the 
ground.  His  head,  his  arms,  his  whole  body  were  very 
much  bruifed ;  and  one  of  his  ancles  was  put  out  of  joint. 
He  was  carried  home  ;  and  the  phyficians  feeing  how  griev- 
oufly  he  was  mauled,  concluded  it  impoffible  that  he  fhould 
live  three  days  to  an  end.  They  were  miftaken  however, 
for  by  bleeding  and  evacuating'  medicines,  the  ufual  method 
of  treating  in  fuch  cafes,  he  prefendy  recovered,  and  ar- 
rived at  his  old  {lability  and  firmnefs. 

Some  fenfualifts,  as  it  appears,  had  objected  to  his  man- 
ner of  living  ;  and,  in  order  to  evince  the  reafonablenefs  of 
their  own,  had  urged,  that  it  was  not  worth  while  to  mor- 
tify one's  appetites  at  fuch  a  rate,  for  the  fake  of  being  old ; 
fmce  all  that  was  life,  after  the  age  of  iixty-five,  could  not 
properly  be  called  vita  viva,  fed  vita  aiortua ;  not  a  living 
life,  but  a  dead  life.  "  Now,  fays  he,  to  mew  thefe  gentle- 
"  men  how  much  they  are  miftaken,  I  will  briefly  run  over 
"  the  fatisfactions  and  pleafures,  which  I  myfelr  enjoy  in 
*!  this  eighty- third  year  of  my  age.  In  the  firft  plucc  I  am 

"  al    . 
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"  always  well,  and  fo  active  withal,  that  I  can  with  eafe 

<c  mount  a  horfc  upon   a  flat,  and  walk  to  the  tops  of  very 

ct  high  mountains.     In  the  next  place,  I  am  always  chear- 

*c  ful,  pleafant,  perfectly  contented,    and    free  from  all  per- 

*c  turbation,    and  every   uneafy  thought.     I  have  none    of 

<c  that  faftidium  vitas,  that  fatiety  of  life,  fo  often  to  be  met 

*'  with  in   perfons  of  my  age.     I  frequently  converfe   v/ith 

"  men  of  parts  and   learning,  and  fpend  much  of  my  time 

"  in  reading:  and  writins-.     Thefe  thing's  I  do,    juft  as  op- 

-  i  •  "  *  .  11  • 

cc  portumty  ierves,  or  my  humour  invites  me  ;  and  all  in  my 

<<  own  houfe  here  at  Padua,  which,  I  may  fay,  is  as  conir- 
"  modious  and  elegant  a  feat,  as  any  perhaps  that  this  age 
<c  can  fhew  ;  built  by  me  according  to  the  exact  proportions 
"  of  architecture,  and  fo  contrived,  as  to  be  an  eaual  fhel- 
"  ter  againft  heat  and  cold.     I  enjoy  at  proper  intervals  my 
tc  gardens,    of  which  I  have   many,  whole  borders   are  re- 
4t  frefhed  v/ith   ftreams    of  running  water.      I  fpend  fome 
cc  months  in  the  year  at  thofe  Eugancan  hills,  where  I  have 
"  another  commodious  houfe  with   gardens  and  fountains  : 
"  and  I  vifit  alfo  a  feat  I  have  in  the  valley,  which  abounds 
<c  in  beauties  from  the   many  flructures,    woods,  and  rivu- 
<c  lets   that  encompais  it.     I  frequently  make  excurfions  to 
cc  fome  of  the  neighbouring  cities,    for  the  fake  of  feeing 
c<  my  friends,  and  converfing  with  the  adepts  in  all  arts  and 
<c  fciences  :    architects,    painters,  ftatuaries,  muficians,  and 
<c  even  hufbandrnen.     I  contemplate  their  works,  compare 
cc  them  v/ith   the   ancients,    and   am  always  learning  fome- 
"  thing,  which  it  is  agreeable  to  know.     I  take  a  view  of 
<c  palaces,  gardens,  antiquities,  publick  buildings,  temples, 
<c  fortifications  :  and  nothing  efcapes   me,  which  can  aftord 
<c  the  leaft  amufement  to  a  rational  mind.     Nor  are  thefe 
<c  pleafures  at  all  blunted  by  the  ufual  imperfections  of  great 
cc  age  :  for  I  enjoy  rJl  my  fenfes  in  perfect  vigour  ;  my  tafte 
«c  fo  very  much,  that  I  have  a  better  relifli  for  the  plaineft 
"  food  now,    than  I  had  for  the  choiceft  delicacies,  when 
<c  formerly  immerfed  in  a  life  of  luxury.     Nay,  to  let  you 
i4  fee  what  a  portion  of  fire  and  fpirit  1  have  ftill  left  within 
"  me,  know,  that  I  have  this  very  year  written  a  comedy, 
"  full  of  innocent  mirth  and  pleafanlry  ;   and,  as  I  fay,  if  a 
"  Greek  poet  was  thought  fo  very  healthy  and   happy,  for 
"  writing  a  tragedy  at  the  age  of  feventy  three,  why  mould 
4C  not  I  be  thought  as  healthy  and  as  happy,  who  have  writ- 
<€  ten  a  comedy,  when  I  am  ten  years  older  ?  In  fhort,  that 
"  no   pleafure  whatever  may  be  wanting  to  my  old  age,    I 
*c  pleafe  myfelf  daily  with  contemplating  that  immortality, 
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which  I  think  I  fee  in  the  fucceflion  of  my  pofterity.    For 
every  time   I   return  home,    I  meet  eleven  grandchildren, 
all  the  offspring  of  one  father  and   mother  ;  all  in   fine 
health  ;  all,  as  far  as  I  can  difcern,  apt  to  learn,  and  of 
"  good    behaviour.     I   arn  often   amufed  by  their  finging  ; 
*6  nay,  I   often  fing  with  them,  becaufe  my  voice  is  louder 
and  clearer  ROW,  than  ever  it  was  in  my  life  before.  Thefe 
are  the  delights  and  comforts  of  my  old  age  ;  from  which, 
I  prefume,  it  appears,  that  the  life  I  fpend  is  not  a  dead, 
"  morofe,  and  melancholy  life,  but  a  living,  aclive,    plea- 
<c  fant  life,  which   I  would  not   change   with   the   robufteft 
cc  of  thofe  youths,  who  indulge  and  riot  in  all  the  luxury  of 
the  fenfes,  becaufe  I  know  them  to  be  expofed  to  a  thou- 
fand difeafes,  and  a  thoufand   kinds  of  death.     I,  on  the 
contrary,   am  free  from  all  fuch  apprehenfions  :    from  the 
*c  apprehenficn  of  difeafe,  becaufe  I  have  nothing  for  a  dif- 
<c  eafe  to   feed   upon  ;    from  the  apprehenfion  of  death,  be- 
ce  caufe  I  have  fpent  a  life  of  reafon.     Befides,  death,  I  am 
ec  perfuaded,  is  not  yet  near  ine.     I  know  that  (barring  ac- 
"  cidents)  no  violent  difeafe  can  touch  me.     I  muft  be  dif- 
<c  folved  by  a  gentle  and  gradual  decay,  when  the  radical  hu- 
<c  mour  is  confumed   like  oil  in   a  lamp,  which   affords  no 
"  longer  life  to  the  dying  taper.     But  fuch  a  death  as  this 
"  cannot  happen  of  a  fudden.     To  become  unable  to  walk 
cc  and  reafon,  to  become  blind,  deaf,  and  bent  to  the  earth, 
cc  from  all  which  evils  I  am  far  enough  at  prefent,  muft  take 
cc  a  considerable  portion  of  time  :  and  I  verily  believe,  that 
"  this  immortal  foul,    which  ftill  inhabits  my  body  with  fo 
much  harmony  and   complacency,    will   not  eaiily  depart 
from   it  yet.     I  verily  believe  that  I  have  many  years   to 
live,  many  years  to  enjoy  the  world  and  all  the  good  that 
is  in   it ;  by  virtue  of  that  ftrift  fobriety  and  temperance, 
"  which  I  have  fo  long  and  fo  religioufly  obferved  ;  friend  as 
"  I  am  to  reafon,  but  a  foe  to  fenle."     Thus  far  this  good 
and  wife  philofopherj    who  was  known  afterwards  to  have 
prophefied  very  truly  concerning  his  future  health  and  hap- 
pinefs  :  for  he  lived,  as  we  have   obferved,  to  be  above  an 
hundred  years  old,  after  publishing  another  tra£t  in  his  95th 
year. 

CORNARO   (HELENA  LUCRETIA)   a  learned  Ve- 
netian lady,  was  the  daughter  of  Gio  Baptifta  Cornaro,  and    

educated  in  a  very  different  manner  from   the  generality  of  u^ 
her  fex  :  for  Ihe  was  taught  languages   and  fciences,  as  boys  tom.  7). 
are,    and  went  through  the  philolbphy,   of  the  fchools,    as  p.  229, 
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thorny  as  it  then  was.  After  having  ftudied  many  years,  (he 
took  her  degrees  at  Padua,  and  was  perhaps  the  firft  lady 
that  ever  was  made  a  doctor.  She  was  allb  admitted  of  the 
univerfity  of  Rome,  where  fhe  had  the  title  of  Humble  given 
her,  as  fhe  had  at  Padua  that  of  Unalterable.  She  deferved, 
they  fay,  both  thefe  titles,  fmce  all  her  learning  had  not  in- 
fpired  her  with  the  leaft  vanity,  nor  was  any  thing  capable 
of  difturbing  that  calmnefs  of  fpirit  which  fhe  always  em- 
ployed in  the  deepeft  thinking.  She  made  a  vow  of  perpe- 
tual virginity  ;  and  though  all  means  were  ufed  to  perfuade 
her  to  marry,  and  even  a  difpenfation  with  her  vow  obtained 
from  the  pope,  yet  fhe  remained  immoveable.  It  is  affirmed, 
that  not  believing  the  perpetual  ftudy  to  which  fhe  devoted 
herielf,  and  which  fhortened  her  days  fufficient  to  mortify 
the  flefh,  fhe  frequently  exercifed  upon  herfelf  the  difcipline 
of  flagellation  ;  as  was  difcovered  after  her  death,  though  fhe 
took  fome  pains  to  prevent  it.  She  fafled^often,  and  fpent 
her  whole  time  between  ftudy  and  devotion,  except  thofe  few 
hours,  when  fhe  was  obliged  to  receive  vifits.  All  people 
of  quality  and  fafhion,  who  paffed  through  Venice,  were 
more  follicitous  to  fee  her,  than  any  of  the  curiofities  of  that 
fuperb  city.  The  cardinals  de  Bouillon  and  d'Etrees  were 
commanded  by  the  king  of  Faance  to  call,  as  they  paiTed  in- 
to Italy,  upon  Lucretia  Cornaro  at  Venice,  and  to  examine, 
whether  what  fome  laid  of  her  was  true  ;  and  they  found, 
that  her  parts  and  learning  were  entirely  anfwerable  to  the 
high  reputation  fhe  had  acquired  all  over  Europe.  At  length 
that  prodigious  attachment  fhe  had  {hewn  to  books,  to  thofe 
efpecially  which  were  written  in  Greek  and  Hebrew,  im- 
paired her  conflitution  fo  much,  that  fhe  fell  into  an  illnefs, 
of  which  fhe  died  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1685.  They 
lay  that  fhe  had  notice  of  her  death  a  year  before  it  happen- 
ed j  for  that,  talking  one  day  to  her  father  of  an  old  cyprefs 
tree  in  his  garden,  fhe  advifed  him  to  cut  it  down,  fmce  it 
would  do  mighty  well  to  make  her  a  coffin. 

As  foon  as  the  news  of  her  death  reached  Rome,  the  aca- 
demicians, called  Infecondi,  who  had  formerly  admitted  her 
of  their  fociety,  made  odes  to  her  memory,  and  epitaphs 
without  number.  But  this  was  not  all ;  they  celebrated  a 
funeral  folemnity  in  honour  of  her,  in  the  college  of  the 
Barnabite  fathers,  where  the  academy  of  the  Infecondi  ufually 
affembled.  This  folemnity  was  conducted  with  the  higheit 
pomp  and  magnificence  ;  and  a  defcription  of  it  was  publifh- 
ed  at  Padua  in  the  year  1686,  and  dedicated  to  the  moft  fe- 
rene  republick  of  Venice,  The  whole  town  flocked  toge- 
ther 
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ther  to  fee  it,  and  one  of  the  academicians  made  a  funeral 
oration,  in  which,  with  all  the  pomp  of  Italian  eloquence, 
he  expatiated  upon  the  great  and  valuable  qualities  of  the 
deceafed  ;  faying,  that  Helena  Lucretia  Cornaro  had  tri- 
umphed over  three  monflers,  who  were  at  perpetual  war  with 
her  lex,  viz.  luxury,  pride,  and  ignorance,  and  that  in  this 
flie  was  fuperior  to  all  the.  conquerors  of  antiquity,  even  to 
Pompey  himfeif,  though  he  triumphed  at  the  fame  time  over 
the  three  kings,  Mithridates,  Tigranes,  and  Ariflobulus,  be- 
caufe  it  was  eafier  to  conquer  three  kingdoms,  than  three 
fuch  imperfections  and  vices,  &c. 

We  do  not  find  that  this  lady  was  the  author  of  any  lite- 
rary productions,  though  it  is  agreed  on  all  hands,  that  ihe 
was  very  capable  of  works  ufeful  as  well  as  entertaining. 

f 

CORNEILLE  (PETER)  a  celebrated  French  poet, 
was  born  at  Roan  upon  the  6th  of  June,  in  the  year  1606, 
and  of  considerable  parents,  his  father  holding  no  fmall 
places  and  honours  under  Lewis  XIII.  He  was  brought  up 
to  the  bar,  which  he  attended  fome  little  time  ;  but  formed 
with  a  genius  too  elevated  for  fuch  a  profeflion,  and  having 
no  turn  for  bufinefs,  he  foon  deferted  it.  In  the  mean  time 
he  had  given  the  publick  no  fpecimen  of  his  great  talents 
for  poetry,  nor  was  as  yet  confcious  of  pofleffing  any  fuch 
talents  :  and  they  tell  us,  that  it  was  purely  a  trifling  affair 
of  gallantry,  which  gave  occafion  to  the  production  of  his 
firft  comedy,  called  Melite.  The  drama  was  then  extremely 
low  among  the  French  :  their  tragedy  flat  and  languid,  their 
comedy  nothing  at  all.  Corneille  was  aftoniftied  to  find 
himfeif  the  author  of  a  piece  entirely  new,  and  at  the  pro- 
digious fuccefs  with  which  his  Melite  was  acted.  The 
French  theatre  feemed  to  be  railed,  and  to  flourjfh  at  once ; 
and  though  deferted  in  a  manner  before,  was  now  filled  of 
a  fudden  with  a  new  company  of  actors.  After  fo  happy 
an  effay  he  continued  to  oblige  the  publick  with  feveral  other 
pieces  of  the  fame  kind  ;  all  of  them  indeed  inferior  to  what 
he  afterwards  produced,  but  much  fuperior  to  any  thing 
which  the  French  had  feen  before.  His  Medea  came  forth 
next,  a  tragedy,  and  borrowed  in  part  from  Seneca  :  and 
in  1637  he  prefented  the  Cid,  another  tragedy,  in  which  he 
(hewed  the  world  how  high  his  genius  was  capable  of  rifmg. 
All  Europe  has  feen  the  Cid  :  it  has  been  tranflated  into  al- 
moft  all  languages  :  and  the  prodigious  reputation  which  he 
acquired  by  this  play,  drew  all  the  wits  of  his  time  into  a 
confederacy  againft  it.  Some  treated  it  contemptuously,  o- 

thers 
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thers  wrote  againft  it.  Cardinal  de  Richelieu  himfelf  is  faid 
to  have  been  one  of  this  cabal  :  for  not  content  with  paffing 
for  a  great  minifter  of  ftate,  he  muft  needs  affect  to  pals 
for  a  great  wit  too ;  and  therefore,  though  in  the  mean  time 
he  had  fettled  a  penfion  upon  the  poet,  could  not  reftrain 
himfelf  from  fecret  attempts  againft  his  play.  It  was  fup- 
pofed  to  be  under  his  influence,  that  the  French  academy 
drew  up  that  critique  upon  it,  intitled,  Sentiments  of  the 
French  academy  upon  the  tragi-comedy  of  Cid  :  in  which 
however,  if  they  cen Cured  it  in  fome  places,  they  did  not 
fcruple  to  praife  it  very  highly  in  others.  Corneille  had  no- 
thing to  do  now,  but  to  fupport  the  vaft  reputation  he  had 
gained  ;  and  this  he  did  by  many  admirable  performances, 
publifhed  one  after  another,  which,  as  mr.  Bayle  obferves, 
"  carried  the  French  theatre  to  its  higheft  pitch  of  glory, 
cc  and  afTuredly  much  higher  than  the  ancient  one  of  A- 
"  thens."  In  1647  he  was  chofen  a  member  of  the  French 
academy,  and  was,  what  they  call  dean  of  that  fociety  at  the 
time  of  his  death,  which  happened  in  1684,  in  the  7Qth  year 
of  his  age. 

He  was,  it  is  faid,  a  man  of  a  devout  and  melancholy  caft, 
and  upon  a  difguft  he  had  conceived  to  the  theatre,  from  the 
cold  reception  of  his  play  Perthorite,  betook  himfelf  to  the 
tranflation  of  a  famous  book  called  The  imitation  of  Jefus 
Chrift,  which  he  performed  very  finely.  He  fpoke  very  lit- 
tle in  company,  even  upon  fubjedts  which  he  perfectly  un- 
derftood.  He  was  a  very  honeft  and  worthy  man  ;  not  very 
dextrous  in  making  his  court  to  the  great,  which  was  per- 
haps the  chief  reafon  why  he  never  drew  any  confiderable 
advantage  from  his  productions,  befides  that  vaft  reputation 
which  will  always  attend  them.  From  a  fpeech  which  mr. 
Racine  made  to  the  French  academy  in  the  beginning  of  the 
year  1685,  we  may  form  the  jufteft  notions  of  our  author's 
talents.  After  reprefenting  the  miferable  ftate  the  French 
theatre  was  in,  that  it  was  without  order,  decency,  fenfe, 
tafte,  he  fhews  you,  how  it  was  all  of  a  fudden  reformed  by 
Corneille  :  "  for,  fays  he,  this  man  poflefled  at  once  all 
u  thofe  extraordinary  talents  which  form  a  great  poet;  art, 
<c  force,  judgement  and  wit.  Nor  can  any  one  fufficiently 
<c  admire  the  greatnefs  of  his  fentiments,  the  fkill  he  fhews 
"  in  the  oeconomy  of  his  fubjeiSts,  his  mafterly  way  of  mov- 
"  ing  the  paffions,  the  dignity,  and  at  the  fame  time  the  vaft 
ic  variety  of  his  characters."  This  encomium  muft  have  the 
more  weight,  as  it  comes  from  the  only  man  in  the  world, 
who  was  able  to  form  an  adequate  idea  of  his  merits  $  and 
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who  would  probably  have  been  the  very  man  that  he  was, 
if  he    had  had    the   luck  to   have  been  born   before  him. 
Corneille's  works    have  been  often    printed,  and   confift  of 
above  thirty  plays,  comedies  and  tragedies.    The  beft  edition  jjouveues  «je 
of  them  is  that  of  Paris  1682,  in  four  volumes   in  I2mo.        larepublique 

des  lettres, 

CORNEILLE  (THOMAS)  a  French  poet  alfo,  but 
inferior  to  Peter  Corneille,  whole  brother  he  was.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  French  academy,  and  of  the  academy 
of  infcripfions.  He  difcovered,  when  he  was  young,  a  ftrcng 
inclination  and  genius  for  poetry :  and  afterwards  was  the 
author  of  a  great  many  dramatick  pieces,  fome  of  which 
were  well  received  by  the  publick,  and  acted  with  great 
fuccefs.  He  died  at  Andeli  upon  the  8th  of  December  1709, 
aged  eighty  four  years.  The  dramatick  works  of  him  and 
his  brother  were  publiflied  at  Paris  in  the  year  1738,  in 
eleven  volumes  in  1 2mo.  Befides  dramatick,  Thomas  Cor- 
neille  was  the  author  of  fome  other  works:  as,  i.  A  tranf- 
lation  of  Ovid's  Metamorphofis  and  fome  or  his  epiftles. 
2.  Remarks  upon  Vaugelas.  3.  A  dictionary  of  arts  in 
two  volumes  in  folio.  4.  An  univerfal,  geographical,  and 
hiftorical  dictionary  in  three  volumes  in  folio.  In  the  laft 
work,  that  part  of  the  geography  which  concerns  Normandy, 
is  faid  to  be  excellent. 

CORREGGIO  (ANTONIO  Da)  a  moft  exrraordinaiy 
painter,  fo  called  from  Correggio,  a  town  in  the  duke- 
dom of  Modena,  where  he  was  born  in  the  year  1494.  He  Frefnoy,  3c, 
was  a  man  of  fuch  admirable  natural  parts,  that  nothing  but 
the  unhappinefs  of  his  education  hindered  him  from  being 
the  beft  painter  in  the  world.  For  his  condition  and  circum- 
ftances  were  fuch  as  gave  him  no  opportunities  of  ftudying 
either  at  Rome  or  Florence ;  or  of  confulting  the  antiques 
for  perfecting  himfelf  in  defign.  Neverthelds  he  had  a 
genius  fo  fublime,  and  was  mailer  of  a  pencil  fo  wonderfully 
foft,  tender,  beautiful,  and  charming,  that  Julio  Romano 
having  feen  a  Leda^  and  a  naked  Venus  painted  by  him, 
for  Frederick  duke  of  Modena,  who  intended  them  a 
prefent  to  the  emperor,  declared,  he  thought  it  impofTible 
for  any  thing  of  colours  ever  to  go  beyond  them.  Raphael's 
fame  tempted  him  at  length  to  go  to  Rome.  Me  considered 
attentively  the  pictures  of  that  great  painter  ;  and  after 
having  looked  on  them  a  long  time  without  breaking  filence, 
he  faid,  Anch'  io  fon  pittore,  "  I  am  Itill  a  painter/'  DePile?,&c. 
His  chief  works  are  at  Modena  and  Parma.  At  the  latter 
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place  ht  painted  two  large  cupolas  in  frefco,  and  fome  altar 
pieces.  This  artift  is  remarkable  for  having  borrowed  no- 
thing from  the  works  of  other  men.  Every  thing  is  new 
in  his  pictures,  his  conceptions,  his  defign,  his  colouring,  his 
pencil j  and  his  novelty  has  nothing  in  it  but  what  is  good. 
His  out-lines  are  not  correct,  but  their  gufto  is  great.  He 
found  out  certain  natural  and  unaffected  graces  for  his 
madonnas,  his  faints,  and  little  children,  which  were  pe- 
culiar to  him.  His  pencil  was  both  eafy  and  delightful : 
and  it  is  acknowledged,  that  he  painted  with  great  ftrength, 
great  heightening,  and  livelinefs  of  colours,  in  which  none 
fiirpafled  him.  He  underftood  alfo  how  to  diftribute  his 
lights  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  was  wholly  peculiar  to  himfelf ; 
which  gave  a  great  force  and  great  roundnefs  to  his  figures. 
This  manner  confifts  in  extending  a  large  light,  and  then 
making  it  lofe  itfelf  infenfibly  in  the  dark  fhadowings, 
which  he  placed  out  of  the  mafTes.  In  the  conduct  and 
finifhing  of  a  picture,  he  is  faid  to  have  done  wonders  ;  for 
he  painted  with  fo  much  union,  that  his  greateft  works  feem 
to  have  been  fmiihed  within  the  compafs  of  one  day :  and 
appear,  as  if  we  faw  them  from  a  looking  glafs.  His  land- 
fchapes  are  equally  beautiful  with  his  figures. 

Correggio  fpent  the  greateft  part  of  his  life  at  Parma;  and 
notwithftanding  the  many  fine  pieces  that  he  made,  and  the 
high  reputation  he  had  gained,  he  was  extremely  poor,  and 
always  obliged  to  work  hard,  for  the  maintenance  of  his 
family,  which  was  fomewhat  large.  He  was  very  humble  and 
modeft  in  his  behaviour,  lived  very  devoutly,  and  died  much 
lamented  in  1534,  when  he  was  but  forty  years  of  age.  The 
caufe  of  his  death  was  a  little  fingular.  Going  to  receive 
fifty  crowns  for  a  piece  he  had  done,  he  was  paid  in  a  fort 
of  copper  money,  called  quadrinos.  This  was  a  great 
weight,  and  he  had  twelve  miles  to  carry  it,  though  it  was 
in  the  midft  of  fummer.  He  was  over-heated  and  fatigued ; 
in  which  condition,  indifcreetly  drinking  cold  water,  he 
brought  on  a  pleurify,  whicn  put  an  end  to  his  life. 

CORY  ATE  (THOMAS)   a  very  extraordinary  perfon. 

who  feems  to  have  made  himfelf  famous  by  his  follies,  was 

the  fon  of  a  clergyman,  and  born  at  Odcombe  in  Somerfet- 

Wood's       {hire,  in  the  year  1577.     He  became  a  commoner  of  Glou- 

Athen.        cefter  hall  in  Oxford  in  1596  ;  where  continuing  about  three 

years,  he  attained,  by  mere  dint  of  memory,  to  fome  fkill 

in  logick,  and  to  more  in  the  Greek   and  Latin  languages. 

After  he  had  been   taken  home    for  a  time,  he  went  to 

London, 
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London,  and  was  received  into  the  family  of  Henry  prince 
of  Wales.  In  this  fituation  he  fell  into  the  company  of  the 
wits  of  thofe  times,  who,  finding  in  him  a  llrange  mixture 
offenfe  and  folly,  made  him  their  whetftone;  and  fo,  fays 
mr.  Wood,  he  became  too  much  known  to  all  the  world. 
In  the  year  1608,  he  took  a  journey  to  France,  Italy,  Ger- 
many, &c.  and  at  his  return  publiflied  his  travels  under 
this  title  5  Crudities  haftily  gobbled  up  in  five  months  tra- 
vels in  France,  Savoy,  Italy,  Rhetia,  Helvetia,  feme  parts 
of  high  Germany,  and  the  Netherlands.  Lond.  i6u,4to. 
This  work  was  ufhered  into  the  world  by  an  Odcombian 
banquet,  confirming  of  near  iixty  copies  of  verfes,  made  by 
the  beft  poets  of  that  time ;  which,  if  they  did  not  make 
mr.  Cory  ate  pafs  with  the  world  for  a  man  of  great  parts  and 
learning,  contributed  not  a  little  to  the  fale  of  his  book. 
Among  thefe  poets  were  Ben.  Johnfon,  fir  John  Harrington, 
Inigo  Jones  the  architect,  Chapman,  Donne,  Drayton,  &c. 
In  the  year  1612,  after  he  had  taken  leave  of  his  countrymen, 
by  an  oration  fpoken  at  the  crofs  in  Odcombe,  he  took  a 
long  and  large  journey,  with  intentions  not  to  return,  till 
he  had  fpent  ten  years'in  travelling  about.  The  firft  place 
he  went  to  was  Conftantinople,  where  he  made  as  good 
obfervations,  as  he  was  capable  of  making ;  and  took  from 
thence  his  opportunities  of  viewing  divers  parts  of  Greece. 
In  the  Hellespont  he  took  notice  of  the  two  caitles  Ceftos 
and  Abydos,  which  Mufaeus  has  made  famous  in  his  poem  of 
Hero  and  Leander.  He  Yaw  Smyrna,  from  whence  he  found 
a  paflfage  to  Alexandria  in  Egypt';  and  there  he  obferved  the 
pyramids  near  Grand  Cairo'.  From  thence  he  went  to  Je~ 
rufalem;  and  fo  on  to  the  Dead  fea,  to  Aleppo  ia  Syria,  to 
Babylon  in  Chaldea,  to  the  kingdom  of  Perfia,  and  to  Uf- 
pahan,  where  the  king  ufually  refided ;  to  Seras,  anciently- 
called  Shufhan  ;  to  Candahor,  the  firft  province  north-eail 
under  the  fubjeclion  of  the  great  mogul,  and  fo  to  Lahore, 
the  chiefeft  city  but  one  belonging  to  that  empire.  From 
Lahore  he  went  to  Agra,  where,  being  well  received  by 
the  Englifti  factory,  he  made  an  halt.  He  ftaid  here  till 
he  had  gotten  the  Turkifh  and  Morifco  or  Arabian  lan- 
guages, in  which  ftudy  he  was  always  veiy  apt,  and  feme 
knowledge  in  the  Perfian  and  Indoftan  tongues, 
thefe  he  fuddenly  got  fuch  a  knowledge  and  mattery,  that 
they  were  of  great  ufe  to  him  in  travelling  up  and  d< 
the  great  mogul's  dominions.  In  the  Perfian'  tongue  he 
afterwards  made  an  oration  to  the  great  mogul ;  and  m 
Indoftan  he  had  fo  great  a  command,  that  he  is  faid  to  have 
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filenced  a  laundry-woman,  belonging  to  the  Englifh  ambaf- 
fador  in  that  country,  who  ufed  to  fcold  all  the  day  long. 
After  he  had  vifited  feveral  places  in  that  country,  he  went 
to  Surat  in  Eaft  India;  where  he  fell  ill  of  a  flux,  of  which 
he  died  in  December  1617. 

This  ftrange  man,  it  is  evident,  had  a  prodigious  defire 
of  feeing  many  things,  which  fort  of  ambition  has  never 
been  reckoned  a  fymptom  of  folly  :  nor  indeed  would  Coryate 
have  palled  for  fuch  a  fool  as  he  has  done,  if  he  had  not 
unluckily  fallen  into  the  hands  of  wits,  who,  by  way  of 
diverting  themielves,  expofed  him.  He  had  however  a 
higher  opinion  of  himfelf,  than  was  fitting,  and  therefore 
was  not  a  little  mortified  when  any  thing  checked  it. 
Thiis  when  one  mr.  Steel,  a  merchant,  and  fervant  to  the 
Eaft  India  company,  came  to  fir  Thomas  Roe,  the  Englifh 
ambaflador  at  Mandoa,  where  the  mogul  then  refided,  he 
told  Coryate,  that  he  had  been  in  England,  fince  he  faw 
him,  and  that  king  James  had  enquired  of  him;  and  that 
upon  telling  his  majefty,  that  he  had  met  him  in  his  travels, 
the  king  replied,  "Is  that  fool  living?"  Our  traveller  was 
equally  hurt  at  another  time,  when  upon  his  departure  from 
Mandca,  fir  Thomas  Roe  gave  him  a  letter,  and  in  that  a 
bill  to  receive  ten  pounds  at  Aleppo.  The  letter  was  di- 
rected to  mr.  Chapman,  conful  there  at  that  time ;  and  the 
paflage  which  concerned  mr.  Coryate  was  this:  "  Mr. 
"  Chapman,  when  you  fhall  hand  thefe  letters,  I  defire 
you  to  receive  the  bearer  of  them,  mr.  Thomas  Coryate, 
with  courtefie,  for  you  fhall  find  him  a  very  honeft  poor 
»•  wretch;"  &c.  This  exprefiion  troubled  mr.  Coryate 
extremely^  and  therefore  it  was  altered  to  his  mind.  He 
was  very  jealous  of  his  reputation  abroad ;  for  he  gave  out, 
that  there  was  great  expectances  in  England  of  the  laro-e 
accounts,  he  fhouid  give  of  his  travels,  after  his  return 
home. 

What  became  of  the  notes  and  obfervations  he  made  in 
his  long  peregrinations,  no  body  knows ;  only  thefe  fol- 
lowing, which  he  fent  to  his  friends  in  England,  were 
printed  in  his  abfence,  I.  Letters  from  Afmere,  the  court 
of  the  great  mogul,  to  feveral  perfons  of  quality  in  England, 
concerning  the  emperor  and  his  country  of  Eaft  India, 
1616,  4 to.  In  the  title  of  which  is  our  author's  picture, 
riding  on  an  elephant.  2.  A  letter  to  his  mother  Gertrude, 
dated  from  Agra  in  Eaft  India,  containing  the  fpeech  that 
he  fpoke  to  the  great  mogul  in  the Perfian  language.  3.  Cer- 
tain obfervations  from  the  mogul's  court  and  Eaft  India. 
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4.  Travels"  to,  and  obfervations  in,  Conftantinople  and 
other  places  in  the  way  thither,  and  in  his  journey  thence  to 
Aleppo,  Damafcus,  and  Jerufalem.  5.  His  oration,  purus, 
putus  Coryatus:  quintefcence  of  Coryate.  Spoken  extem- 
pore, when  mr.  Rugg  dubbed  him  a  knight  on  the  ruins  of 
Troy,  by  the  name  of  Thomas  Coryate  the  firft  Englifh 
.  knight  of  Troy.  6.  Obfervations  of  Confrantinople  abridged. 
All  thefe  are  to  be  found  in  the  pilgrimages  of  Sam,  Puro- 
fafe.  7.  Diverfe  Latin  and  Greek  epiftles  to  learned  men 
beyond  ths  feas.  Some  of  which  are  in  his  crudities. 

COSIN  (JOHN)  an  eminent  Englifh   prelate,  was   fon 
of  Giles  Cofm,  a  rich  citizen  of  Norwich,  and  born  in  that 
city  upon  the   3Oth  of  November  1594.     He  was   educated  Vitajohan- 
in  the  free  fchool  there,  till  he  was  fourteen  years  of  age;  nis  Cofini 
and  then  removed  to  Caius  college  in  Cambridge,  of  which  ^',kopifDu~ 
he  was   fuccefiively  fcholar  and  fellow.     Being   at  length  a  Thema 
much  known  for  his  ingenuity  and  learning,  he  had,  in  the  Smith  con- 

^^  J  ~-3>  f 

year  1616,  an   offer  of  a    librarian's   place    from    Overall  £"f 
bifhop  of  Litchfield  and  Coventry,  and  Andrews  bifhop  of  4t°0n  '  'J07* 
Ely,  and  accepted  the  invitation  of  the  former  ;  who  dying  and  Bafirc's 
in  1619,  he  became  domeftick  chaplain  to  Neile  biihop  of  funeral  fer- 
Durham.     He  was  made   bv  this   patron  a  prebendary   of! 

Tl       U  •  J  r   r I  ]     i_       bll"°pCofin, 

Uurham  in  1024;  and  tne  year  following  collated   to  the  Lond.  1673. 
archdeaconry  of  the  cair.  riding  in   the  church  of  York,  va-  8vo. 

J  O  * 

cant  by  the  refignation  of  Marmaduke  Blakefton,  v/hofe 
daughter  he  had  married  that  year.  On  the  2Oth  of  July  Smith  and 
1626,  bifhop  Neile  prefented  him  to  the  rich  rectory  of1  lfire>  aa 
Branfpeth,  in  the  diocefe  of  Durham  ;  the  parochial  church 
of  which  he  beautified  in  an  extraordinary  manner.  About 
that  time,  having  frequent  meetings  at  the  bifhop  of  Dur- 
ham's houfe  in  London,  with  Laud  and  other  divines  of 
that  party,  he  began  to  be  obnoxious  to  the  puritans,  who 
fufpec'ted  him  to  be  popiilily  affeiSted ;  which  fufpicion,  as 
they  pretended,  was  greatly  confirmed  in  them  by  his 
Collection  of  private  devotions,  publifhed  in  the  year  1627. 
Dr.  Smith  tells  us,  that  this  collection  was  drawn  up  at  the  Ibid.  p.  5,  6, 
command  of  king  Charles  I.  for  the  ufe  of  thofe  proteftants, 
who  attended  upon  the  queen;  and  byway  of  preferving 
them  from  the  taint  of  fome  popifh  books  of  devotion,  that 
were  fuppofed  to  be  thrown,  on  fet  purpofe,  about  the 
royal  apartments.  However  this  book  of  Cofin's,  though 
licenfed  by  the  bimop  of  London,  was  very  finking  at  the  t 

firH  view  ;  and  even  moderate  perfons  were  a  little  mocked 
with  it,  as  approaching   too  nearly  the    fupcrftitions  of  the 
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church  of  Rome.  The  top  of  the  frontifpiece  had  the  name 
of  Jefus  in  three  capital  letters,  I.  H.  £.  Upon  thefe 
there  was  a  crofs,  incircled  with  the  fun  fupported  by  two 
angels,  with  two  devout  women  praying  towards  it.  Burton, 
Prynne,  and  other  celebrated  puritans,  attacked  it  very  fe- 
verely ;  and  there  is  no  doubt,  but  it  greatly  contributed  to 
draw  upon  him  all  that  periecution,  which  he  afterwards 
underwent. 

About  the   year  1628,  he   took  his  degree  of  doctor   in 
divinity  ;  and  the  fame  year  was  concerned,  with   his  bre- 
thren of  the  church  of  Durham,  in  a  profecution  againft 
Peter  Smart,   a  prebendary   there,  for   a    feditious  fermon 
preached   in  that  cathedral,  upon  Pfalm  xxxi.   7.     "  I  hate 
<e  them  that  hold  of  fuperftitious  vanities."     Smart  was  de- 
graded, and  difpofleffed  of  his  preferments  ;  but,  as  we  (hall 
perceive   immediately,  was   afterwards  fufficiently  revenged 
of  Cofm  for  his  ibare  in  the  profecution.     In  the  year  1634, 
dr.   Cofm  was  elected  mailer  of  Peter-houfe   in  Cambridge  5 
and  in  1640,  made  dean  of  Peterborough  by  king  Charles  I. 
v/hofe  chaplain  he  then  was.     But  now  his  troubles  began : 
for  on  the   loth  of  November,  which  was  but  three    days 
after  his  inftallation  into  that  deanery,  a  petition  from  Peter 
Smart  againft  him  was  read  in  the  houfe  of  commons ;  wherein 
complaint  was  made  of  the  doctor's  fuperftition,  and  inno- 
vations in  the  church  of  Durham,  and  of  his  fevere  pro- 
fecution of  himfelf  in    the   high-commiffion-court.     This 
ended  in  dr.  Cofin's  being,  upon  the  22d  of  January  1641-2, 
fequeftred    by   a  vote  of  the   whole   houfe  from  his  eccle- 
fiafrical  benefices  ;  and    he  is   remarkable  for  having  been 
the  firft  clergyman  in   thofe  times,  that  was   treated  in  that 
Walker's     manner .     On  the  I5th    of  March  enfuins;,  the  commons 
wards1' re!*    ^ent  n*m   one  anc^  twenty  articles  of  impeachment   againft 
covering  the  him,  tending  to   prove    him    popiihly    affected}  and  about 
Account  of   the  fame  time  he  was  put  under  reftraint,  upon  a  furmife, 
s  that  he  had  enticed  a  young  fcholar  to  popery  :  all  which 
rags  of  the  imputations  he  cleared  himfelf  eafily  from,  though  not  with- 
clergy>        out  great  trouble  and  charge.     In  the  year  1642,  being  con^ 
?'  5  '         cerned  with   others  in  fending  the    plate  of  the    univerfity 
of  Cambridge  to  the  king,  who  was  then   at  York,  he  was 
ejected  from  his  mafterfhip   of  Peter-houfe ;    fo  that,  as  he 
was  the  firft  who  was   fequeftred  from  his  ecclefiaftical  be- 
nefices, he  was  alfo  the  firft  that  was   difplaced  in  the  uni  - 
Walker       verfity.     Thus  being  deprived  of  all  his  preferments,  and 
p.  i$%,       not  without  fears  of  fomething  worfe,  he  refolved  to  leave 
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the  kingdom,  and  retire  to  Paris;   which  accordingly  he 
did,  in  the  year  1643. 

Here,  by  the  king's  exrefs  order,  he  officiated  as  chaplain 
to  fuch  of  the  queen's  houfehold,  as  were  proteftants ;  and 
with  them,  and  other  exiles  that  were  daily  reforting  thi- 
ther, he  formed  a  congregation,  that  was  held  at  firft  in  a 
private   houfe,  and  afterwards  at   the  Englim  ambaiTador's 
chapel.     Not  long  after,  he  had  lodgings  affigned  him  in 
the  Louvre,  with  a  fmall  penfion,  on  account  of  his  rela- 
tion to  queen  Henrietta.     During  his  refidence  in  this  place,  Smith, 
he  continued    firm    in   the  proteftant  religion;     reclaimed12*  &c« 
ibme  who  had  gone  over  to  popery,  and  confirmed  others 
who  were  going;  had  difputes  and  controverfies  with  je- 
fuits  and  Romim   priefls;  and,  as  we  {hall  fee  in  the  ca- 
talogue  of  his  works,  wrote  feveral  learned  pieces  againft 
them.     One    accident  befell   him  abroad,  which  he   often 
fpoke  of  as   the  moft  fenfible  affliction  to  him,  that  ever/ 
he  met  with  in  the  courfe  of  his  whole  life;  and  that  was, 
his  only  fon's  turning  papift.     This   fon  was  educated  in 
grammar  learning  in  a  jefuit's  fchool,  as  were  many  others 
of  our  youths,  during   the    civil  war;  and    occafion  was 
thence  taken  of  inveigling  him    into  the  popifh   religion. 
He  was  prevailed  upon,  not  only  to   embrace   popery,  but 
alfo  to  take  religious   orders    in   the  church  of  Rome :  and 
though   dr.  Cofin  ufed   all    the   ways  imaginable,  and  even 
the  authority  of  the  French  king,  which,  by  his  intereft  he 
had  procured,  to  regain  him  out  of  their  power,  and  from' 
their  perfuafion,  yet  all    proved  ineffectual.     Upon  this  he 
difmherited    him,  allowing    him    only  an    annuity  of  one 
hundred  pounds.     He   pretended   indeed  to  turn  proteftant  Smith»  P 
again, ,  but  relapfed  before  his  father's  deceafe.  J3»  : 

At  the  refioration  of  Charles  II.  Dr.  Cofin  returned  to 
England,  and  took  poffefiion  of  all  his  preferments  ;  but 
before  the  year  was  out,  was  raifed  to  the  of  Durham, 
being  confecrated  upon  the  2,d  of  De  :ember  1660.  foonBafire,  p. 

as  he  could  get  down  to  his  diocefe,   he  fet  about  reforming 

O  -^ 

many  abufes,  that  had  crept  in  there  du  >ng  the  hte anarchy; 
and  diftinguifhed  himfelf  greatly  by  In.,  charity  and  pub- 
lick  fpirit.  He  laid  out  a  great  fhare  of  his  large  revenues, 
in  repairing  or  rebuilding  the  feverr.i  edifices  belonging  to 
the  bifhoprick  of  Durham,  which  had  either  been  demolifhed, 
or  neglected,  during  the  civil  wars.  He  repaired,  for  in- 
ftance,  the  caftle  at  Bifnop's  Aukland,  the  chief  country 
feat  of  the  bimops  of  Durham;  that  at  Durham,  which  he 
greatly  enlarged  ;  and  the  biihop's  houfe  at  Darlington, 
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then  very  ruinous.     He   alfo  enriched  his  new   chapel  at 
Aukland,  and    that  at  Durham,  with  feveral   pieces  of  gilt 
plate,  books,  and  other  coftly   ornaments  ;    the   charge  of 
all    which   buildings,  repairs,    and    ornaments,    amounted, 
according  .to  dr.  Smith,    to  near  fixteen  thoufand    pounds; 
Smith,         but  as  others  fay,  to  no  lefs  than  twenty  fix  thoufand  pounds. 
He  likewife  built,  and   endowed  two  ho  fpitals ;  the  one  at 
ritannica    ^urnam  f°r  eignt  P°°r  people,  the  other   at  Aukland  for 
four.     The    annual    revenue    of    the    former   was    feventy 
pounds,  that   of  the  latter    thirty    pounds :    and    near    his 
hofpital   at  Durham,  he    rebuilt    the   fchool-houfes,  which 
coft   about  three  hundred  pounds.     He  alfo  built    a  library 
near  the  caftle   of  Durham,    the   charge  whereof,  with  the 
pictures    with    which    he    adorned    it,  amounted    to    eight 
hundred   pounds  ;  and  gave  books  thereto   to  the  value  of 
two  thoufand  pounds,  as  alfo   an  annual  penfion  of  twenty 
marks  for  ever  to   a  librarian.     But  his  generofity  in  this 
way  was   not   confined  within  the  precincts  of  his   diocefe. 
He  rebuilt  the  eaft  end  of  the  chapel  at  Peter-houfe  in  Cam- 
bridge, which  coft  three  hundred  and  twenty  pounds ;  and 
gave  books  to   the  library   of  that   college  to  the  value   of 
one  thoufand  pounds.     He  founded  eight  fcholarmips  in  the 
fame  univeriity  :  namely,  five  in  Peter-houfe,  of  ten  pounds 
a  year  each,  and   three   in  Caius  college  of  twenty  nobles 
a-piece  per  annum  :  both  which,  together  with   a  provifion 
of  eight  pounds  yearly,  to  the  common  cheft  of  thofe   two 
colleges  refpectively,  amounted   to  two   thoufand  five  hun- 
Smith,         dred    pounds.      To  mention  all   his   benefactions  would  be 
Biograph       almoft  tedious.     He  gave,  in   ornaments   to    the    cathedral 
Brit.  at  Durham,  forty  five  pounds ;  upon    the  new  building   of 

the  bifliop's  court,  exchequer,  and  chancery,  and  towards 
erecting  two  feffions  houfes  in  Durham,  one  thoufand 
pounds  ;  towards  the  redemption  of  chriflian  captives  at 
Algier,  five  hundred  pounds;  towards  the  relief  of  the  di- 
ftrerTed  loyal  party  in  England,  eight  hundred  pounds ; 
for  repairing  the  banks  in  Howdenfhire,  a  hundred  marks; 
towards  repairing  St.  Paul's  cathedral  in  London,  fifty  pounds. 
In  a  word,  this  generous  bifhop,  during  the  eleven  years  he 
fat  in  the  fee  of  Durham,  is  faid  to  have  fpent  above  two 
Fafirc,  thoufand  pounds  per  annum,  in  pious  and  charitable  ufes. 
p.  79,80,  fje  died,  upon  the  I5th  of  January  1671-2,  of  a  pectoral 
dropfy,  when  he  was  in  his  y8th  year,  after  having  been 
much  afflicted  with  the  ftone  for  fome  time  before  ;  and 
his  body  was  conveyed  from  his  houfe  in  Pall-mall  Weft- 
mirifter  to  Bifliop's  Aukland,  in  the  diocefe  of  Durham,  where 
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it  was  burled  in  the  chapel  belonging  to  the  palace,  under 
a  tomb  of  black  marble,  with  a  plain  infcription   prepared 
by  the  bifhop  in  his  life-time.     Bcfides  the  ion  already  men- 
tioned, he   had  four  daughters.     By  his  will  he  bequeathed 
confiderable  fums   of  money  to   charitable   purpofes :  to  be 
diftributed  among  the  poor  in  feveral  places  a  fum  amounting 
to  near  four  hundred   pounds;  towards  rebuilding  St.  Paul's 
cathedral,  when  it  fhould  be  raifed  five  yards  from  the  ground, 
one  hundred  pounds ;  to  the  cathedral  of  Norwich,  whereof 
the  one  half  to  be  beftowed   on  a  marble   tablet,  with   an 
infcription  in  memory  of  dr.  John  Overall,  fome  time  bimop 
there,  whofe  chaplain  he  had  been,  the   reft  for  providing 
fome  ufeful  ornaments  for  the  altar,  forty  pounds ;  towards 
the  repairing  the  fouth  and  north  fides  of  Peter-houfe  cha- 
pel in  Cambridge,  fuitable  to  the    caft  and  weft  fides,  al- 
ready by  him  perfected,  two  hundred  pounds ;   towards  the 
new  building  of  a  chapel  at  Emmanuel  college  in  Cambridge, 
fifty  pounds  ;  to   the   children   of  mr.  John    Heyward,  late 
prebendary  of  Litchfield,  as  a  teftimony   of  his  gratitude  to 
their  deceafed  father,  who  in  his  younger  years  placed  him 
with  his  uncle   bifhop  Overall,  twenty  pound  a  piece  ;    to 
fome  of  his   domeftick   fervants  a  hundred  marks,  to  fome 
fifty  pounds,  and  to  the  reft  half  a  year's  wages,  over  and 
above  their  laft  quarter's  pay.     In   his  will  alib,    he  made  a  Smith, 
large  and  open  declaration  of  his  faith,  and  was  particularly  p<  25>  2^, 
explicit  and  emphatical  in  vindicating  himfelf  from  the  im- 
putation of  popery  :   "  I  do   profefs,  fays  he,  with  holy  ob- 
"  fervation,  and  from  my  very  heart,  that  I  am  no\v,   and 
<c  ever  have  been  from  my  youth,  altogether  free  and  averfe 
"  from  the  corruptions,  and  impertinent,  new  frangled,  or 
"  papiftical  fuperftitions  and  doctrines,  long  fince  introduc- 
"   ed  contrary  to  the  holy  fcripture,  and  the  rules   and  cuf- 
"  toms  of  the  ancient  fathers."     To  fay,  that  bifhop  Cofm  Bafir«,  p»3» 
was  a  papift,  would  be  ridiculous  :  yet   from  this  fhort  ac- 
count of  him   it  appears   pretty  evident,  that  he  was    very 
felicitous  about  the   outfide  of  religion  ;  that  he  loved  mag- 
nificence and  finery  in  churches  and  cathedrals,  according 
to  the  articles  of  his  impeachment  ;  that,  though  not  con- 
victed  of  any  thing  papiftical,  he  was  found  active   in  in- 
venting and  prefling  vain  and  infignificant  ceremonies  :  and 
this  indeed  was  the  true  character  of  archbifhop  Laud,  and 
all  the  divines    of  his   fchool,   of  whom  bifhop  Cofm  was 
one. 

We  will  conclude  our  account  of  this  excellent  bifhop  with 
g  catalogue  of  his  works,  publifhed  and  unpubJiflied. 

befides 
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befldes  the  Collection  of  private  devotions  mentioned  above, 
he  publifhed  A  fcholafHcal  hiftory  of  the  canon  of  the  holy 
fcripture:  or,  the  certain  and  indubitable  books  thereof, 
as  they  are  received  in  the  church  of  England.  Lond.  1657, 
4to.  reprinted  in  1672.  This  hiflory  is  deduced  from  the 
time  of  the  Jewifh  church,  to  the  year  1546  :  that  is,  to 
the  time,  when  the  council  of  Trent  corrupted,  and  made 
unwari^mtable  additions  to,  the  ancient  canon  of  the  holy 
fcriptures.  It  was  levelled  againft  the  papifts,  and  written 
while  the  au-thor  was  in  exile  at  Paris.  It  was  dedicated 
to  dr.  W.  Wren,  bifhop  of  Ely,  then  a  prifoner  in  the 
Tower  ;  and  dr.  P.  Gunning,  afterwards  bimop  of  that  fee, 
,  p.  56.  had  the  care  of  the  edition.  Thefe  were  all  that  were  pub- 
Smith,  jjfl^  jn  hjs  life_time  :  after  his  death  came  out,  i.  A  letter 

B      I '7 

to  dr.  Collier,  concerning   the  fabbath,  dated   from  Peter- 
houfe,  Jan.  24,  1635.     This  was  printed  in  the  fifth  num- 
ber of   the  Bibliotheca  literaria,  Lond.  1723,  4to.      2.  A 
letter  to  mr.  Cordel,  a  minifler  at  Charenton,  but  then  at 
Blois,  who  feemed   fhy  in    communicating  with  the  pro- 
teftants  there,  upon  the   fcruple  of  their  inorderly  ordina- 
tion, dated  Paris  Feb.  7,   1650.     It  is  printed  at  the  end  of 
a  pamphlet,  intitled,  The  judgment  of  the  church  of  Eng- 
land, in  the  cafe  of  lay-baptifm,  and  of  diflenters  baptifm. 
Lond.  1712.  8vo.  2d  edition.     3.  Regni  Angliae  religio  ca- 
tholica,    prifca,   cafta,   defascata:   omnibus   chriftianis   mo- 
narchis,  principibus,  ordinibus,  oftenfa,  anno  MDCLII.  .This 
was  written  at  the  requeir.  of  fir  Edward  Hyde,  afterwards 
Smhb,p.i5.  earl  of  Clarendon,  and  chancellor  of  England  ;  and  is  printed 
at  the  end  of  dr.  Smith's  life  of  bifhop  Cofin.     4.  Hiftoria 
tranfubftantiationis  papalis,  &c.  that  is,  the  hiftory  of  popifh 
tranfubftantiation,  &c.  written  by  the  author  at  Paris,    for 
the  ufe  of  fome  of  his    countrymen,  who  were  frequently 
attacked  upon  that  point  by  the  papifts.    It  was  published  by 
dr.  Durell  at  London,  1675,  8vo,  and  tranflated  into  Engliih 
Smith,         kv  Lu!<:e  de  Beaulie1.'.     There  is  a  fecond  part  frill  in  ma- 
p"  z  '  I7'     nufcript.     5.  The  differences  in  the  chief  points  of  reli- 
Bafi       6-  S^on'  between  the  Roman  catholicks  and  us  of  the  church 
7>  of  England  ;  together  with  the  agreements  which  we  for  our 
parts  profefs,  and  are  ready  to  embrace,  if  they  for  theirs 
were  as   ready  to  accord  with  us  m  the  fame.     Written 
to  the  countefs    of  Peterborough,   and  printed   at    the   end 
cf  the  Corruptions  of  the  church  of  Rome  by  bifhop  Bull. 
6.  Notes  on  the  book  of  Common  prayer.     Publilhed  by 
'dr.  Nicholls  at  the  end  of  his    Comment  on  the  book  of 
Common  prayer,  Lond,  1710,  (olio,     7.  An  account  of  a 
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conference  in  Paris  between  Cyril  archbifhop  of  Trapezond, 
and  dr.  John  Cofm ;  printed  in  the  fame  book. 

The  following  pieces  were  alfo  written  by  bifhop  Co/in, 
but  never  printed,  i.  An  anfwer  to  a  popifh  pamphlet,  pre- 
tending that  St.  Cyprian  was  a  papift.  2.  An  anfwer  to  four 
queries  of  a  Roman  catholick  about  the  proteftant  religion. 
3.  An  anfwer  to  a  paper  delivered  by  a  popifh  bifhop  to 
the  lord  Inchequin.  4.  Annales  ecclefiaflici.  Imperfect. 
5.  An  anfwer  to  father  Robinfon's  papers,  concerning  the 
validity  of  the  ordinations  of  the  church  of  England.  6.  Hif- 
toria  conciliorum.  Imperfect.  7.  Againft  the  forfakers  of  the 
church  of  England,  and  their  feducers  in  this  time  of  her 
tryal.  8.  Chronologia  facra.  Imperfect.  9.  A  treatife  con- 
cerning the  abufe  of  auricular  confeffion  in  the  church  of 
Rome.  By  all  which  learned  works,  as  one  obferves,  and  Fuller's 
his  abilities,  quick  apprehenfion,  folid  judgment,  and  variety  Worthies»  in 
of  reading,  manifefted  therein,  he  hath  perpetuated  his  name  u* .  m' 
to  pofterity,  and  fufficiently  confuted  at  the  fame  time  the 
calumnies  induftrioufly  fpread  againft  him,  of  his  being  a 
papift,  or  popifhly  affected :  which  calumnies  brought  upon 
him  a  fevere  persecution,  followed  with  the  plunder  of  all 
his  goods,  the  fequeftration  of  his  whole  eftate,  and  aBi?grapbia 
feventeen  years  exile.  Bmanafca. 

COTELERIUS  JOHN  BAPTIST)  bachelor  of  divi- 
nity of  the  houfe  and  fociety  of  Sorbonne,  and  king's  Greek 
profefTor,  was   born   at  Nifmes   in  Languedoc,  in  the   be- 
ginning  of  December  1627.     He   made    an    extraordinary  See  his  life 
proficiency  in   the  languages  under  his  father,    when  very  bx  Stephen 
young  :  for  being,  at  twelve  years  of  age  only,  brought  intoanadu 
the  hall  of  the  general  aflembly  of  the  French  clergy  held  at  to  his  edition 
Mante  in  the  year  1641,  he  conftrued  the  New  Teftament  in°fthePatres 
Greek,  and  the  Old  in  Hebrew,  at  the  firft  opening  of  the  ^j^j' b 
book.     He  unfolded   at  the  fame    time    feveral    difficulties  LC  Clerc  at 
propofed  in  regard  to    the  peculiar  construction  of  the  He-  Amfterdam 
brew   language;  and  explained    alfo   the  text  from  feveral m  J724» 
cuftoms  practifed  among  the  Jews.     After  this,   he  demon- 
ftrated   feveral  mathematical  propofitions,  in  explaining  Eu- 
clid's definitions.    This  made  him  looked  upon  as  a  prodigy 
of  a  genius  :   and  his   reputation  rofe  in  proportion    to  his 
advances   in   life.     In   the  year  1643,  he  took  a  mafter  of 
arts   degree,  a  bachelor  of  divinity's  in  1647,  and  was  elect- 
ed a  fellow  of  the  Soi bonne  in  1649.  In  the  year  1651,  he 
loft  his  father,  who  died  at  Paris,  whither  he  had  come  to 
reiide  with  his  children  in  the  year  1638;  and  he  lamented 

him 
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him  much.  Fie  had  indeed  great  rcafon  to  do  fo ;  for  he 
had  taken  the  greateft  pains  and  care  imaginable  in  his 
education,  as  appears  from  a  letter  of  Cotelerius  to  his 
father,  which  Baluzius  has  given  us  an  extracl  of.  "  It 
*•*  is  not  in  my  power,,  fays  he,  not  to  be  obedient  in  every 
*c  refpecl:  to  you,  to  whom,  befides  innumerable  benefits  and 
cc  favours,  I  owe  not  only  my  life,  but  alfo  the  means  of 
"  living  well  and  happily :  I  mean,  thofe  feeds  of  virtue 
"  and  learning,  which  you  have  been  careful  to  plant  in  me 
c<  from  my  infancy.  Now  if  Alexander  of  Macedon  could 
"  own  himfelf  fo  much  indebted  to  his  father  Philip  for  be- 
cc  getting  him,  yet  fo  much  more  to  Ariitotle  for  forming 
"  and  educating  him,  what  ought  not  I  to  acknowledge 
"  myfelf  indebted  to  you,  who  have  been  both  a  Philip 
"  and  an  Ariftotle  to  me?" 

In  the  year  1654,  when  the  archbimop  of  Embrun  retired 
into  his    diocefe,    he  took  Colelerius  alonp-  with  him  as 

'  O 

one,  who  would  be  an  agreeable  companion  in  his  folitude. 
Cotelerius  was  with  the  archbifhop  four  whole  years ;  but 
afterwards,  when  he  returned  to  Paris,  complained  heavily 
of  the  want  of  books  and  converfation  with  learned  men, 
which  he  had  experienced  in  that  retreat.  He  declined  going 
into  holy  orders,  and  fpent  his  time  wholly  in  ecclefiaftical 
antiquity.  The  Greek  fathers  were  his  chief  fludy  :  he 
read  their  works  both  printed  and  manufcript  with  great 
exa6tnefs  ;  made  notes  upon  them  ;  and  tranflated  fome  of 
them  into  Latin.  In  the  year  1660,  he  publifhed  four 
Homilies  of  St.  Chryfoftom  upon  the  Pfalms,  and  his  Com- 
mentary upon  Daniel,  with  a  Latin  translation  and  notes. 
Then  he  fet  about  his  Colle&ion  of  thofe  fathers,  who 
lived  in  the  apoftolick  age  ;  which  he  publiihed  in  two 
volumes  folio  at  Paris  in  the  year  1672,  all  reviewed  and 
corrected  from  feveral  manufcripts,  with  a  Latin  translation 
and  notes.  The  editor's  notes  in  this  performance  are  very 
learned  and  very  curious :  they  explain  the  difficulties  in 
the  Greek  terms,  clear  up  feveral  historical  paSTages,  and  fet 
matters  of  belief  and  difcipline  in  a  better  light.  He  had 
publifhed  this  work  fome  years  foonerj  but  he  was  inter- 
rupted by  being  pitched  upon  with  monf.  du  Cange  to  re-^ 
view  the  manufcripts  in  the  king's  library.  This  tafk  he 
entered  upon  by  Colbert's  order  in  1667,  and  was  five  years 
in  performing  it. 

In  the  year  1676,  he  was  made  Greek  profeSTor  in   the 
royal  academy  at  Paris,  which   poft  he   maintained  during 
his  life  with  the  higheft  reputation,     He  had  the  year  be- 
fore 
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fore  put  out  the  firft  volume  of  a  work,  intitled,  Mo- 
numenta  ecclefise  Graecse,  which  was  a  collection  of 
Greek  tracts  out  of  the  king's  and  monf.  Colbert's  li- 
braries, and  had  never  been'  publifhcd  before.  He  ad- 
ded a  Latin  tranflation  and  notes ;  which,  though  not  fb 
large  as  thofe  upon  the  Patres  apoftolici,  are  faid  to 
be  very  curious.  The  firft  volume  was  printed  in  the  year 
1675,  the  fecond  in  1681,  and  the  third  in  1686.  He  in- 
tended to  have  continued  this  work,  if  he  had  lived ;  but 
death  fnatched  him  away.  His  age  was  not  great,  but  his 
conftitution  was  broken  with  intenfe  fludy:  for  he  took 
vaft  pains  in  his  learned  performances,  writing  all  the  Greek 
text  and  the  veriion  on  the  fide  with  his  own  hand,  and 
ufmg  the  greateft  care  and  exa&nefs  in  all  his  quotations. 
Upon  the  third  of  Auguft  1686,  he  was  feized  with  an  in- 
flammatory diforder  in  his  bread,  which  required  him  to 
be  let  blood  :  but  Cotelerius  had  fuch  a  difiike  to  this  ope- 
ration, that,  fooner  than  undergo  it,  he  diffembled  his  ill- 
nefs.  At  laft  however  he  contented ;  but  it  was  too  late, 
for  he  died  upon  the  loth  of  the  fame  month,  when  he  was 
not  fixty  years  of  as;e. 

Befides  his  great  fkill  in  the  languages  and  in  ecclefiafti- 
cal  antiquity,  he  was  remarkable  for  his  probity  and  can- 
dour. He  was  furprifmgly  modeft  and  unpretending,  with- 
out the  leaft  tincture  of  ftiffnefs  and  pride.  He  lived  par- 
ticularly retired,  made  and  received  few  vifits ;  and  thus 
having  but  little  acquaintance,  he  appeared  fomewhat  me- 
lancholy and  referved,  whereas  it  is  faid,  that  he  was  re-  , 
ally  of  a  frank,  converfable,  and  friendly  temper. 

COTES  (ROGER)  an  excellent  mathematician,  philo- 
fopher,  and  aftronomer,  was  born,  upon  the  icth  of  July 
in  the  year  1682,  at  Burbage  in  Leiceftermire,  of  which 
place  his  father  was  rector.  He  was  firft  placed  at  Ld-Efographia 
cefter  fchool ;  where,  when  he  was  between  eleven  and  Britannia, 
twelve  years  of  age,  he  difcovered  a  ftrong  inclination  to 
the  mathematicks.  This  being  obferved  by  his  uncle,  the 
reverend  mr.  John  Smith,  he  gave  him  all  imaginable  en- 
couragement ;  and  prevailed  with  his  father  to  fend  him 
for  fome  time  to  his  houfe  in  Lincolnfhire,  that  he  might 
put  him  forward,  and  aflift  him  in  thofe  itudies.  Here  he 
laid  the  foundation  of  that  deep  and  extenfive  knowledge 
in  mathematicks,  for  which  he  was  afterwards  fo  defervediy 
famous.  He  removed  from  thence  to  London,  and  was  fent 
to  St.  Paul's  fchool ;  where,  under  the  care  of  dr.  Thomas 
Gale,  and  the  fucceeding  matter,  he  made  a  great  progrefs 

in 
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in  claffical  learning ;  yet  found  fo  much  leifure  as  to  keep 
a  conftant  correfpondence  with  his  uncle,  not  only  in  ma- 
thematicks,  but  alfo  in  metaphyficks,  philofophy,  and  di- 
vinity. This  fact  is  faid  to  have  been  often  mentioned  by 

1M<J.  the  celebrated  profeflbr  Saunderfon.  His  next  remove  was 

to  Cambridge  ;  where,  upon  the  6th  of  April  1699,  he  was 
admitted  of  Trinity  college;  and,  at 'Michaelmas  in  the 
year  1705,  chofen  fellow  of  it.  He  was  at  the  fame  time 
tutor  to  Anthony  earl  of  Harold,  and  the  lord  Henry  de  Grey, 
fons  to  the  then  marquis,  afterwards  duke  of  Kent,  to 

Collins's      which  noble  family  mr.  Cotes  had  the  honour  to  be  related. 

peerage,       Yor  it  is  remarkable,  that  Anthony  de  Grey,  the  right  earl 
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of  Kent,  was  rector  of  Burbage  at  the  time,  that  the  title 
defcended  to  him  in  the  year  1639:  which  Anthony  de 
Grey  was  great  grandfather  to  Henry,  earl,  marquis,  and 
at  length  duke  of  Kent ;  to  whom,  as  defcended  from  a 
daughter  of  major  Farmer,  in  the  fame  county,  mr.  Cotes 
was  nearly  related. 

In  January  1705-6,  he  was  appointed  profeflbr  of  afrro- 
nomy  and  experimental  philofophy,  upon  the  foundation 
made  by  dr.  Thomas  Plume,  archdeacon  of  Rochefler;  being 
the  firft  who  enjoyed  that  office,  to  which  he  was  unani- 
moufly  chofen,  on  account  of  his  high  reputation  and  me- 
rits. He  took  his  mafter  of  arts  degree  in  the  year  1706; 
and  went  into  holy  orders  in  the  year  1713.  The  fame 
year,  at  the  defire  of  dr.  Bentley,  he  publifhed  at  Cam- 
bridge the  fecond  edition  of  fir  Ifaac  Newton's  Mathema- 
tica  principia  philofophiae  naturalis  ;  and  inferted  all  the 
improvements,  which  the  author  had  made  to  that  time. 
To  this  edition  he  prefixed  a  moil  admirable  preface,  in 
which  he  explained  the  true  method  of  philofophifmg,  mewed 
the  foundation  on  which  the  Newtonian  philofophy  was 
built,  and  refuted  the  objections  of  the  Cartefians  and  all 
other  philofophers  againft  it.  It  may  not  be  amifs  to  tran- 
fcribe  a  paragraph  from  this  preface,  in  which  the  editor 
has  given  an  anfwer  to  thofe,  who  fuppofed,  that  gravity 
or  attraction,  in  fir  Ifaac  Newton's  fyftem,  was  in  no  wile 
a  clearer  principle,  and  fitter  to  explain  the  phcenomena 
of  nature  upon,  than  the  occult  qualities  of  the  peripate- 
•ticks ;  becaufe  there  are  frill  philofophers,  fuch  as  they  are, 
who  perfift  in  the  fame  abfurd  fuppofition.  Gravity,  fay 
the  objectors,  is  an  occult  caufej  and  occult  caufes  have 
nothing  to  do  with  true  philofophy.  To  whom  mr.  Cotes 
replies,  that  "  Occult  caufes  are,  not  thofe  whofe  exiftence 
"  is  moft  clearly  demonftrated  by  obfervation  and  experi- 
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**  ment,  but  thofe  only  whofe  exiftence  is  occult,  fictitious, 
cc  and  fupported  by  no  proofs.  Gravity  therefore  can  ne- 
((  ver  be  called  an  occult  caufe  of  the  planetary  motions ; 
**  fince  it  has  been  demonftrated  from  the  phcenomena,  that 
**  this  quality  really  exifts.  Thofe  rather  have  recourfe  to 
occult  caufes,  who  make  vortices  to  govern  the  heavenly 
motions;  vortices,  compofed  of  a  matter  intirely  ficti- 
tious, and  unknown  to  the  fenfes.  But  {hall  gravity  there- 
fore  be  called  an  occult  caufe,  and  on  that  account  be 
banifhed  from  philofophy,  becaufe  the  caufe  of  gravity 
is  occult,  and  as  yet  imdifcovered  ?  Let  thofe,  who  affirm 
this,  beware  of  laying  down  a  principle,  which  will 
ferve  to  undermine  the  foundation  of  every  fyftem  of  phi- 
lofophy, that  can  be  eftablifhed.  For  caufes  always  pro- 
ceed, by  an  uninterrupted  connexion,  from  thofe  that 
are  compound,  to  thofe  that  are  more  fimple ;  and  when 
you  fhall  have  arrived  at  the  moft  fimple,  it  will  be  im- 
poffible  to  proceed  farther.  Of  the  moft  fimple  caufe 
cc  therefore  no  mechanical  folution  can  be  given  ;  for  if 
there  could,  it  would  not  be  the  moft  fimple.  Will  you 
then  call  thefe  moft  fimple  caufes  occult,  and  banim  them 
from  philofophy  ?  you  may  fo;  but  you  muft  banim  at 
"  the  fame  time  the  caufes  that  are  next  to  them,  and  thofe 
"  again  that  depend  upon  the  caufes  next  to  them,  till 
"  philofophy  at  length  will  be  fo  thoroughly  purged  of 
"  caufes,  that  there  will  not  be  one  left,  whereon  to 
«  build  it." 

The  publication  of  this  edition  of  fir  Ifaac  Newton's  Prin- 
cipia  added  greatly  to  the  reputation,  mr.  Cotes  had  already  ral,&c 
acquired,  among  the  greateft  men  of  the  age,  for  his  pro-  Caat.  1713, 
found  knowledge  in  the  abftrufeft  parts  of  mathematicks  :  nor 
was  the  high  opinion  the  publicknow  conceived  of  him  in  the 
leaft  diminimed,  but  rather  much  increafed,  by  feveral  pro- 
ductions of  his  own,  which  afterwards  appeared.  He  gave 
a  defcription  of  the  great  meteor,  that  was  feen  on  the  6th 
of  March  1715-16,  which  v/as  published  in  the  Philofo- 
phical  tranfactions,  a  little  after  his  death.  He  left  behind 
him  alfo  fome  admirable  and  judicious  tracts,  part  of  which, 
fmce  'his  deceafe,  have  been  publiihed  by  dr.  Robert  Smith, 
his  coufin  and  fucceffor  in  his  profeflbrfhip,  now  maftcr  of 
Trinity  college  in  Cambridge.  His  Harmonia  menfurarum, 
&c.  that  is.  Harmony  of  menfures,  or,  Analyfis  and  fyn- 
thefis  advanced  by  the  meafures  of  ratios  and  angle?, 
was  published  at  Cambridge  in  the  year  1722,  in  410  j  ; 
dedicated  to  dr.  Mead  by  the  learned  editor,  who,  in  an 
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elegant  and  affectionate  preface  gives  us  a  copious  Account 
of  the  performance  itfelf,  the  pieces  annexed  to  it,  and  of 
fuch  other  of  the  author's  works,  as  are  yet  unpublifhed. 
He  tells  us,  how  much  this  work  was  admired  by  profeffor 
Saunderfon,  and  how  dear  the  author  of  it  was  to  dr.  Bent- 
ley.  The  iirft  treatife  of  the  miscellaneous  works  annexed 
to  the  Harmonia  menfurarum,  is,  Concerning  the  eftima- 
tion  of  errors  in  mixed  mathematicks."  The  fecond  is, 
Concerning  the  differential  method ;  which  he  handles  in  a 
manner  fomewhat  different  from  fir  Ifaac  Newton's  treatife 
upon  that  fubject,  having  wrote  it  before  he  had  feen  that 
treatife.  The  name  of  the  third  piece  is  Canonotechnia,  or 
concerning  the  conftruction  of  tables  by  differences.  The 
book  concludes  with  three  fmall  tracts  Concerning  the  de- 
fcent  of  bodks,  the  motion  of  pendulums  in  the  cycloid, 
and  the  motion  of  projectiles  :  v/hich  tracts,  the  editor  in- 
forms us,  were  all  compofed  by  mr.  Cotes,  when  he  was 
very  young.  He  wrote  alfo  a  Compendium  of  arithmetick, 
of  the  refolutions  of  equations,  of  dioptricks,  and  of  the  na- 
ture of  curves.  Befides  thefe  pieces  in  Latin,  he  drew  up  a 
courfe  of  hydroftatical  and  pneumatical  lectures  in  Englifh, 
which  were  pubiifhed  by  dr.  Smith  in  the  year  1737,  and  are 
held  in  high  repute. 

This  uncommon  genius  in  mathematicks  died,  to  the  re- 
gret of  the  univerfity,  and  all  lovers  of  that  fcience,  upon 
the  5th  of  June  1716,  in  the  very  prime  of  his  life  ;  for  he 
was  advanced  no  farther  than  to  the  thirty-third  year  of  his 
age.  He  was  buried  in  the  chapel  of  Trinity-college  ;  and 
an  infcription  fixed  over  him,  from  which  we  learn  that  he 
had  a  very  beautiful  perfon.  It  was  \vritten  by  the  celebrated 
dr.  Bentley,  who  was  his  conllant  iiiend  and  patron,  and 
runs  in  the  following  terms  : 

H.  S.  E.  , 

Rogerus  Roberti  films  Cotes, 
Coliegii  hujus  S.  Trinitatis  ibcius, 
Aftronomhe  et  experimentalis  philofophiae 
Profeffor  Plumianus  : 

Qiii 

Immatura  morre  prsereptus, 
Pauca  quidern  ingenii  fui  pignora  reliquit, 

Sed  egregia,  fed  admirarida, 
Ex  inacceffis  mathel'cos  penetralibus 
Felicii  foleflia  turn  primum  eruta. 

Port 
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magnum  ilium  Newtonum 
Societatis  hujus  fpes  altera 

Et  decus  gemellum. 
Cui  ad  fummam  do6trinoe  hudem 
Omnes  morum  virtutumque  dotes 

In  cumulum  accefFerunt : 
Eo  magis  fpectabiles  amabilefque, 
Quod  in  formofo  corpore  graciores  vcnircnts 

Natus  Burbao-ii  in  ASTO  Leiceftrienii 

IT  ^ 

Jul.  x.  1682,  obiit  Jim,  v*  1716. 

COTTON  (Sir  ROBERT)    a   moft   eminent   Englifli 
antiquarian,     was   Ton  of   Thomas   Cotton,    efq;  defcended 
from  a  very  ancient  family,  and  born  at  Denton  in  Hunting- 
donfhire  upon  the  22d  of  January,   1570.     He  was  of  Tri-  y:fa  cotw- 
nity-college    in  Cambridge,    where    he  took  a. bachelor  of g^tj ^^a 
arts  degree  in   the  year  1585;    and,  fome  little  time  after,  fcripta,P.i, 
went. to  London,  where  he  foon  made  himfelf  known,    and 
was  admitted  into  a  fociety  of  antiquaries,  who  met  at  ftated 
ieafons  for  their  own  amufement.     Here  he  indulged  his  na-  ib.  p,  7,  8, 
tural  humour  in  the  profecution  of  that  ftudy,  for  which  he 
afterwards  became  fo  famous  ;  and  in  the  eighteenth  year  of* 
his  age,  began  to  collect:  ancient  records,    charters,  and  o- 
ther  manulcripts.     In  1600  he  accompanied  mr.  Cambden  to 
Carliile,    who  acknowledges   himfelf  not  a  little  obliged  to 
him,  for  the  fervices  he  did  him  in  carrying  on  and  perfecting 
his  Britannia;  and  the  fame  year  wrote  A  brief  abftracr.  of  Ibid,  p.  9* 
the  queftion    of  precedency  between    England   and    Spain. 
This  was   occalioned    by   queen    Elizabeth's    defiring   the 
thoughts   of  the  antiquaries  fociety  upon   that  point,  and  is 
ftill  extant   in   the  Cotton   library.     Upon  the  acceiiion   ofSeeCafley's 
king  James  I.  to  the  throne,  he  was  created  a  knight ;  and  ""     •*» 
during  this  whole   reign   was  very  much   courted,  admired, 
and  elteemed  by  the  great  men  of  the  nation,  and  confultcd 
as  an  oracle  by  the  privy  counfellors  and  miniiters  of  {late, 
upon  very  difficult  point    relating   to  o:;r  constitution,     in  " 
the  year  1608,  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  commilJioncn 
to  enquire  into  the  irate  rf  die   navy,    which  had  lain  n 
glected  ever  fince  the  d-trath  of  queen  Elizabeth  ;  anu  die1-. 
up  a  memorial  of  their  proceedings    to  be   pre fenced  to   t::e  Ibld»  ?•  J4« 
king,     which   memorial   is  itill  extant    in    the    Cotton     li- 
brary.    In   the  year    1609-,    he  wrote    A  difcourfe    of    t 
lawfuincfs    of    combats    to    be  performed     in   the    p..icr. -x- 
of  the    king,    or  the    conitable  and   marfrul    of   England, 
vvhich   was   printed   in    1651    and  in    1672.      He    drew    up 
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alfo  the  fame  year  An  anfwer  to  fuch  motives  as  were  of-  • 
fered  by  certain  military  me.n  to  prince  Henry,  to  in- 
cite him  to  affect  arms  more  than  peace.  This  was  com- 
pofed  by  order  of  that  prince,  and  remains  flill  in  manu- 
Cott,  libr.  fcript.  New  projects  being  contrived  to  repair  the  royal 
revenue,  which  had  been  prodigally  fquandered,  none  pleafed 
the  king  fo  much,  as  the  creating  a  new  order  of  knights, 
called  baronets ;  and  fir  Robert  Cotton,  who  had  done  great 
fervice  in  that  affair,  was  chofen  to  be  one,  being  the  twen- 
ty-ninth baronet  that  was  created. 

He  was  afterwards  employed  by  king  James  to  vindicate 
the  behaviour  and  actions  of  Mary  queen  of  Scots,  from 
the  fuppofed  mifreprefentatiohs  of  Buchanan  and  Thuanus  ; 
and  what  he  wrote  upon  this  fubject,  is  thought  to  be  inter- 
wove nin  Cambden's  annals  of  queen  Elizabeth,  or  elfe  print- 
ed at  the  end  of  Cambden's  epiftles.  In  the  year  1616  the 
king  ordered  him  to  examine,  whether  the  papifts,  whofe 
numbers  then  made  the  nation  uneafy,  ought,  by  the  laws 
of  the  land,  to  be  put  to  death,  or  to  be  imprifoned  ?  this 
vita  Cot-  tafk  he  performed  with  great  learning,  and  produced  upon 
toiu,  p.  17.  j-haj.  occaiion  twenty-four  arguments,  which  were  publifh- 
ed  afterwards  in  the  year  1672,  among  Cottoni  poflhuma. 
It  was  probably  at  that  time  that  he  compofed  a  piece,  ftill 
preferred  in  manufcript  in  the  royal  library,  intitled,  Confi- 
derations  for  the  repreilinge  of  the  encreafe  of  preeits,  jefuits, 
and  recufants,  without  dravvinge  of  blood.  He  was  alfo  em- 
ployed by  the  houfe  of  commons,  when  the  match  between 
prince  Charles  and  the  infanta  of  Spain  was  in  agitation,  to 
ihew,  by  a  fnort  examination  of  the  treaties  between  Eng- 
land and  the  houfe  of  Auftria,  the  unfaithfulnefs  and  infin- 
cerity  of  the  latter  ;  and  to  prove,  that  in  all  their  tranfacti- 
ons  they  aimed  at  nothing  but  univerfal  monarchy.  This 

Ibid,  p.  19.      .  .    J      .  *°  .  . 

piece  is  printed  among  Cottoni  poithuma,  under  the  title  or, 
A  remonftrance   of  the  treaties   of  amity,    &c.     He   wrote 
likewife  a  vindication  of  our  ecclefiaftical  constitution  againft 
the  innovations,  attempted  to  be  brought  in  by  the  puritans, 
intitled,  An   anfwer  to  certain  arguments   raifed   from  fup- 
pofed antiquity,    and  urged  by  fome  members  of  the  lower 
houfe  of  parliament,  to  prove,  that  ecclefiaftical  laws  ought 
Ibid.  p.  2,1.  to  be  enacted  by  temporal  men.     In  the  year  1621,  he  com- 
pofthpma°ni  P^e^  A-  relation  to  prove,    that  the  kings  of  England  have 
p.  202.       been  pleafed  to  confult  with  their  peeres,  in  the  great  coun- 
cel  and  commons  of  parliament,  of  marriadge,    peace,  and 
war,  which  was  printed  firft   in  1651,  then  in  1672  among 
Cottoni  poilhuma,  and  then  in  1679  under  the  title  of  The 
antiquity  and  dignity  of  parliaments.     Being  a  member  of  the 

firft 
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firft  parliament  of  king  Charles  I.  he  joined  in  complaining 
of  the  grievances,  which  the  nation  was  then  {aid  to  groan 
under  3  but  was  always  for  mild  remedies,  zealous  for  the 
honour  and  fafety  of  the  king,  and  had  no  views  but  the  na- 
tion's advantage. 

^j 

The  other  works  of  fir  Robert  Cotton,  net  already  men- 
tioned, are,  i.  A  relation  of  the  proceedings  ?.g:iinij  ambaf- 
fadors,  who  have  mifcarried  thenifelves,  and  exceeded  their 
commifliqn.  2.  That  the  fovereign's  perfon  is  required  in 
the  great  councils  or  aflemblies  of  the  (tales,  as  well  at  the 
confultations  as  at  the  conclufions.  ?.  The  argument  made 

^  O 

by  the  command  of  the  houfe  of  commons,  out  of  the  acls 
of  parliament  and  authority  of  law  expounding  the  fame,  at 
a  conference  with  the  lords,  concerning  the  liberty  of  the 
perfon  of  every  freeman.  4.  A  brief  difcourfe  concerning 
the  power  of  the  peers  and  commons  of  parliament  in  point 
of  judicature.  Thefe  four  are  printed  in  Cottoni  uma. 

5.  A  ihort  view  of  the  long  life   and  reign   of  Henry  III. 
king  of  England,  written  in   1614,    and  prefented  to   king 
James   I.  printed   in    1627,  4to.    and  reprinted   in   Cottoni 
pofihuma.     6.  Money  raifed  by  the  king  without  parliament 
from  the  conquer!  until  this  day,  either  by  imposition  or  free 
gift,  taken  out  of  records  or  ancient  registers,  printed  in  the 
royal  treafury  of  England,  or  general   hiftory  of  taxes,    by 
captain  J.  Stevens,    8vo.     7.  A   narrative  of  count  Gunda- 
mor's  tranfactions  during  his  embafly  in  England,  London, 
1659,    4to.     He   wrote  books   upon  feveral   other  fubjecrs, 
that  remain  in  manufcript :    namely,  Of  fcutage,  Of  enclo- 
fures,  and  converting  arable  land  into  pafture  ;  Of  the  anti- 
quity, authority,  and  office  of  the  high  fteward  and  marmal 
of  England  ;  Of  the  antiquity,  etymology,  and  privileges  of 
caftles ;  Of  towns  3  Of  the  meafures  of  land;  Of  the  anti- 
quity of  coats  of  aVms ;  Of  curious  collections ;  Of  milita- 
ry affairs;  Of  trade;    Collections   out  of  the  rolls  of  parlia- 
ment, different  from  thofe  that  were  printed,  but  falfly,  un-  Preface  to 
der  his  name,  in  the  year   1657,  by  William  Prynne,  efq;the 
He  likewife  made  collections  for  the  hiftory  and  antiquities  ofijl^j^ 
Huntingdonfhire  ;oand  had  formed  a  defign  (          king  an  ac-  hi'ioiy  of 
count  of  the   (tale  of  chrlfthnity  in  thefe  iflands,  from  the  England, 
firft  reception  of  it  here  to  the  reformation.  part?- 

of  this  defign  was  executed  by  archbiihop  Ufher,  in  his  book, 
Do.  Britannicarum  ecclefiarum  primordiis,  cpmpofed  probi.. 
at  the  requeft  ofi  fir  Robert  Cotton,  who  left  eight  volun 

-  r    -  i      °  a  -M 

of  colledicns  for  the  continuation  of  that  worK.  p>  2 
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But  without  intending  to  derogate  from  the  juft  merits  6 
this  learned  and  knowing  man  as  an  author,  it  may  reafon- 
ably  be  queftioned,  whether  he  has  not  done  more  iervice  to 
learning,  by  fecuring,  as  he  did,  his  valuable  library  for  the 
ufe  of  posterity,  than  by  all  his  writings.  It  is  for  this  li- 
brary, that  he  is  now  mod:  famous  ;  and  therefore  it  may  not 
be  imp  opcr  to  be  a  little  particular  in  our  account  of  it.  It 
confiiis  wholly  of  manufcripts ;  many  of  which  being  in 
loofe  fkins,  fmall  traces,  or  very  thin  volumes,  when  they 
were  purchafed,  fir  Robert  caufed  feveral  of  them  to  be  bound 
up  in  one  cover.  They  relate  chiefly  to  the  hiftory  and  an- 
tiquities of  Great-Britain  and  Ireland,  though  the  ingenious 
collector  refufed  nothing  that  was  curious  or  valuable  in  any 
point  of  learning.  He  lived  indeed  at  a  time  when  he  had 
great  opportunities  of  making  fuch  a  fine  collection :  when 
there  were  many  valuable  books  yet  remaining  in  private 
hands,  which  had  been  taken  from  the  monafteries  at  their 
diflblution,  and  from  our  universities  and  colleges  at  their 
visitations:  when  feveral  learned  antiquarians,  fuch  as  Jofce- 
line,  Noel,  Allen,  Lambarde,  Bowyer,  Elfinge,  Cambden, 
and  others,  died,  who  had  made  it  their  chief  bufmefs  to 
fcrape  up  the  fcattered  remains  of  our  monafHcal  libraries  : 
and,  either  by  legacy  or  purchafe,  he  became  mailer  of  all 
Clumber-  tjlat  }ie  thought  valuable  in  their  ftudies.  This  library  was 
ftnt  ftate^f  P^ace<^  by  m'  Robert  Cotton  in  his  own  houfe  at  Woflmin- 
Great-Bri-  fter,  near  the  houfe  of  commons ;  and  very  much  augment- 
tain,  p.  217,  ed  by  his  fon  and  grandfon,  fir  Thomas  and  fir  John  Cotton. 
aiS,  edit.  jn  t»ie  rejgn  Of  king  William,  an  act  of  parliament  wasy 
made  for  the  better  fecuring  and  preferving  t~at  library,  in 
in  the  name  and  family  of  the  Cottons,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
publick ;  that  it  might  not  be  fold,  or  otherwife  difpofed  of 
and  embezzled.  Sir  John,  great  grandfon  of  fir  Robert 
Cotton,  having  fold  Cotton-houfc  to  the  late  queen  Anne, 
to  be  a  repository  for  the  Royal  as  well  as  the  Cottonian  li- 
brary, an  act  was  made  for  the  better  fecurinp-  of  her  ma- 

J    *  C3 

jelly's  purchafe  of  that  houfe  ;  and  both  hout'e  and  library 
was  fettled  and  veiled  in  truilecs.  The  books  were  then 
removed  into  a  more  convenient  room,  the  former  being  ve- 
ry 4damp;  and  Cotton-houfe  was  fet  apart  for  the  ufc  of  the 
king's  library-keeper,  who  had  there  die  Royal  an«l  Cotto- 
nian libraries  under  his  care.  Some  years  after  the  Cotton: 
an  library  was  removed  into  a  houfe  near  Weftminfter-abbei  . 

/  •" 

purchafed  by  the  crown  of  the  lord  Aihburnbatn  ,    where   :i 
fire  hjpn^ning  upon  the  r.jd   of  October,    1 73'-.    onc'bun- 

am!  clexcu  bouks  were  loli.  burnt*  or  inruelv  -.icf.Tcal, 
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and  ninety  nine   rendered  imperfect.     It  was  thereupon  re-, 
moved   to  the  new  dormitory,    and   afterwards  to  the   old 
dormitory.,  belonging  to  W eftminfter  fchool. 

It  is  almoft    incredible,  how   much    \ye  are   indebted    to 
this  library,   for  what   we  know  of  our  own  country;  wit- 
nefs  the  works  of  iir  Henry  Spelman,  fir  William  Dugdale, 
the  Decem  fcriptores,  dr.  'Gale,  biihop  Burnet's  Hiftory  of 
the  reformation,    Strype's  works,    Rymer's  Fcedera,  feveral 
pieces  published  by  T.  Hcarne,  and  every  book  almoft  that 
hath  appeared  flnce,  relating   to   the  hiftory  and  antiquities 
of  Great-Britain  and  Ireland.     Nor  was  fir  Robert  Cotton 
lefs  communicative  of  his  library  and  other  collections  in 
his  life-time.     Speed's  hiftory  of  England  is  faid  to  owemoft 
of  its  value  and   its    ornaments  to  fir  Robert   Cotton:    and  vita  cvtron 
mr.  Cambden  acknowledges,    that  he  received  thofe  coins3  Smitl>J 
in  the  Britannia  from  his  collection.     To  mr.  Knolies,   au-p 
thor  of  the  Turkifh  hiftory,  he   communicated  authentick 
Jetters  of  the  maflers   of  the  knio-hts   of  Rhodes,  and    the 

o 

difpatches  of  Edward   Barton,  ambafTador  from   queen   Eli- 
zabeth  to   the   Porte  :    to   fir  Walter  Raleigh,  books    and 
materials  for  the    fecond  volume  of  his  hiftory,   never  puh- 
lifhccl :  and    the  fame   to  lord   Verulam,  for  his   hiftory  of 
Henry  VII.     The  famous  mr.  Selden   was  highly   indebted  Ibid.  p.  25. 
to  the  books  and  inftru6tions  of  fir   Robert  Cotton,  as    he 
thankfully  acknowledges  in   more   places  than   one.     In  a  Dedicat. 
word,  this  preat  and  worthy  man  was   the  generous  patron  Anaietfor. 

r      n   i  r  ...  11-1         r  i   i-L  Br;tan.  an  i 

pi  all  lovers  or  antiquities,  and   Irs  home   and  library  were  ofihehiflor 
always  open  to  ingenious  and  inquifitive  perfons.  oi 'mhes, 

Fie  died  of  a  fever,  in  his  houfe  at  Weftminfter,  upon  the 
,6th  of  May  1631,  aged  fixty  years,  three  months,  and 
fifteen  days.  He  married  Elizabeth  one  of  the  daughters 
and  coheirs  of  William  Brocas  of  Thedingworth  in  the  coun- 
ty of  Leicefter,  efqj  by  whom  he  left  one  only  fon,  fir 
Thomas  Cotton,  bart.  Such  a  man,  we  may  imagine,  muft 
have  had  many  friends  and  acquaintance,  a*nd  indeed  he 
was  not  only  acquainted  with  all  the  virtuofi  and  learned 
in  his  own  country,  but  with  many  alfo  of  high  reputation 
abroad;  as  Janus  Gruterus,  Francis  Sweertius,  Andrew 
Duchefne,  John  Bourdelct,  Peter  Puteanus,  Nicholas  Fa- ibid.  p.  26. 
bricius  Peirefkius,  &c. 

COTTON  (CHARLES)  efq ;  a  gentleman  of  a  very 
good  family  in  Staffordshire,  who  lived  in  the  reigns  of 
Charles  and  James  II.  He  had  fomething  of  a  genius  for 
poetry,  and  was  particularly  famous  for  burlefque  verfe. 

li  3  He 
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He  tranflated  one  of  Corneille's  plays,  called  Horace,  a  tra- 
gedy, printed  in  the  year  1671.  He  publifhed  a  volume  of 
poems  on  feveral  occafions,  The  wonders  of  the  peak  in 
Derbyfhire.  Scarronides  :  or  Virgil  traveftie.  Lucian  bur- 
lefqued  ;  or  the  Scoffer  fcoffed.  A  new  edition  of  which  were 
printed  in  the  year  1751.  But  the  chief  of  all  mr.  Cotton's 
productions,  and  for  which  perhaps  he  deferves  the  beft  of 
his  countrymen,  feems  to  be  his  tranflation  of  Montaigne's 
cffays.  This  was  dedicated  to  lord  George  Saville,  mar- 
quis of  Halifax*  and  mr.  Cotton  foon  after  received  a  very 
polite  letter  from  that  lord,  which  as  it  gives  an  high  idea 
of  the  tranflator  and  his  performance,  I  will  here  take  upon 
me  the  trouble  to  tranfcribe. 

"  Sir, 

"  I  have  too  long  delayed  my  thanks  to  you   for  giving 
"  me  fuch  an  obliging  evidence  of  your  remembrance  :  that 
"  alone  would  have   been  a   welcome   prefent,  but  when 
"  joined  with  the  book  in  the  world,  I  am  the  beft  enter- 
"  tained  with,  it  raifeth  a  ftrong  defire  in  me  to   be   better 
"  known,  where  I  am  fure  to  be  fo  much  pleafed.     I  have 
"  till  now  thought  wit  could  not  be  tranflated,  and  do  ftill 
cc  retain   fo  much  of  that  opinion,  that  I  believe  it  impof- 
Ci  fible,  except  by  one  whole  genius  cometh  up  to    that   of 
<s  the  author.     You  have  fo  kept  the   original    ftrength  of 
"  his  thought,  that  it  almofl  tempts  a  man   to  believe  the 
"  transmigration  of  fouls  ;  and  that  he  being  ufed  to   hills 
"  is  come  into  the  moorlands  to  reward  us  here  in  England, 
cc  for  doing  him  more  right  than  his   country  will   afford 
cc  him.     He  hath  by  your  means  mended  his  firft  edition: 
cc  to  tranfplaht  and  make  him  ours,  is  not  only  a  valuable 
<c  acquisition  to  us,  but   a  juft   cenfure  of  the  critical  im- 
"  pertinence  of  thofe  French  fcribblers,  who  have  taken  pains 
**  to  make  Iktle  cavils  and  exceptions,  to  leiTen  the  reputa- 
*c  tion  of  this  great  man,  whom  nature    hath    made  too  big 
"  to  confine  himfelf  to  the  cxactnefs  of  a  ftudied  ftile.      He 
"  let  his  mind  have  its  full  flight,  and  flieweth,  by  a  gene* 
cc  rous  kind  of  negligence,  that  he  did  not  write  for  praife, 
cc  but  to  give  to  the  world  a  true  picture  of  himfelf  and  of 
<-f"  mankind.     He  fcorned  affected  periods,  or  to   pleafe   the 
"  miftaken  reader  with  an  empty  chime  of  words.    He  hath 
"  no  affectation  to  fet   himfelf  out,  and  depended!   wholly 
"  upon   the    natural  force    of  what  is    his  own,    and  the 
**  excellent  application  of  what  he  borrowed!, 

«  You 


cc 
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cc  You  fee,  firj  that  I  have  kindnefs  enough  for  monfieur 
<e  de  Montaigne .  to  be  your  rival,  but  no  body  can  now 
cc  pretend  to  be  in  equal  competition  wich  you.  I  do  will- 
ingly yield,  which  is  no  fmall  matter  for  a  man  to  do  to 
a  more  profperous  lover ;  and  if  you  will  repay  this  piece 
of  jufHce  v/ith  another*  pray  believe,  that  he,  who  can 
tranflate  fuch  an  author  without  doing  him  wrong,  mud 
not  only  make  me  glad,  but  proud  of  being  his  very 
"  humble  fervant, 

HALLIFAX." 

Thus  far  the  terthnony  of  lord  Hallifax,  in  favour  of  our 
author's  translation ;  which  certainly  cannot  be  with- 
out great  merit,  when  fo  accomulifhed  a  judge  has  praifed 
it  fo  highly.  Mr.  Cotton  died  fome  time  about  the  revo- 
lution ;  but  in  what  year  we  cannot  be  certain. 

COUEL  (Dr.  JOHN)  a  very  -learned  Englifh  divine, 
was  born  at  Horningihearth  in  Suffolk,  in  the  year  1638, 
being  the  fbn  of  William  Couel  of  that  place.  He  was  Biographia 
educated  in  claflical  learning  at  the  fchool  of  St.  Edmund's  Eritannica. 
Bury  5  and  on  the  31  ft  of  March  1654,  admitted  of  ChrifVs 
college  in  Cambridge,  of  which,  after  taking  his  degrees 
of  bachelor  and  matter  of  arts  in  the  regular  way,  he  was 
elected  fellow.  Some  time  after  he  went  into  orders,  and 
had  the  advantage  of  going,  in  the  year  1670,  as  chaplain 
to  fir  Daniel  Harvey,  amballador  from  king  Charles  II.  to 
the  Ottoman  Porte;  where  he  ferved,  in  that  quality,  both 
him  and  his  fuccefibr  fir  John  Finch,  for  the  fpace  of  feven 
years.  Some  time  after  his  return  to  England,  namely  inlb;d< 
the  year  1679,  he  was  created  doctor  in  divinity;  and  the 
fame  year  was  chofen  lady  Margaret's  preacher  in  the  uni- 
verfity  of  Cambridge.  On  the  5th  of  March  1680,  he  had 
inftitution  to  the  fine-cure  rectory  of  Littlebury  in  Eiiex,  to 
which  he  was  prefented  by  dr.  Gunning  biihop  of  Ely  ;  and 
on  the  gth  of  November  1687,  was  inftalled  into  the  chan- 
cellorfhip  of  York,  conferred  upon  him  by  the  king:,  du- 
ring the  vacancy  of  that  fee.  The  7th  of  July  1688,  he 
was  elected  mafter  of  Chnft's  college  in  Cambridge,  in 
which  Nation  he  continued  to  the  day  of  his  death.  He 
was  alfo  reclor  of  Kegworth  in  the  county  of  Leicefter.  At 
length,  after  having  led  a  kind  of  itinerant  life,  as  he  him- 
felf  informs  us  in  the  dedication  to  his  account  of  the  prefent 
Greek  church,  at  York,  in  Holland,  and  elfewhere,  he 

I  i  4  arrived 
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arrived  at  his  long  journey's  end,  en  the  1 9th  of  December 
1722,  in  the  8$th  year  of  his  age,  and  was  buried  in  the 
chapel  of  ChriiVs   college,  where  there  is  an  epitaph  to  his 
Ibid,  memory.     He  gave  a  benefaction  of  three  pounds  a  year  to 

the  poor  of  the  parifh  of  Littlebury  abovementioned.     We 

"  are   informed,  that   he  was  a  perfon  noted  for  polite   and 
Jogueofprca  ,-,          .          ,          .  r         .       .  .  1111  „ 

chersat  carious  learning,  nngular  humanity,  and   knowledge    of 

Cambridge,    «    the  WOlld," 

to  Dr.  Couel  having,  during  his  refidence  of  feven  years  at 
e  Conftantinople,  had  an  opportunity  of  informing  himfelf 
fer-  well  of  the  ancient  and  prefent  ftate  of  the  Greek  church, 
-  gjjcj  having  collected  feveral  curious  obfervations  and  notices 
\  Baker  ^re^?"n§  Hereto,  digefted  them  afterwards  into  a  curious 
B.  c.  u.nd.and  ufeful  book,  which  was  publifhed  not  long  before  his 
?7°s«  deceafe.  I'  is  intitled,  Some  account  of  the  preient  Greek 
church,  with  reflections  on  their  prefent  doctrine  and  dif-  : 
cipline:  particularly  in  the  eucharift,  and  the  reft  of  their 
feven  pretended  facraments,  compared  with  Jac.  Goar's 
notes  upon  the  Greek  ritual,  or  EYXOAOFION.  Cambridge ' 
JVIDCCXXII.  folio.  The  chief  occafion  of  this  work,  as  he 
tells  us  in  the  preface  to  it,  was  the  great  controverfy,  which 
for  feveral  years  was  warmly  debated  in  the  laft  century  by 
two  of  the  moft  eminent  divines  of  France;  monfieur  Ar- 
nauld  doctor  of  the  Sorbonne,  on  the  fide  of  the  papifts, 
and  monfieur  Claude  minifter  of  Charenton,  in  behalf  of  the 
proteftarits.  The  former  not  being  content  to  fay,  that  the 
church  in  all  ages  believed  tranfubftantiation,  did  zlfo  po- 
fitively  affirm,  that  all  the  eaftern  churches  do  at  this  very 
day  believe  it,  in  the  fame  fenfe  as  it  was  defined  by  the 
council  of  Trent.  Mr.  Claude,  in  anfwer  to  him,  brought 
moft  authentick  proofs  of  the  contrary :  upon  which  Ar- , 
nauld  fet  all  the  rniffionaries  of  the  earl  on  work  to  procure 
testimonies  for  him.  Theie  by  bribes  and  other  indircdt 
means  they  obtained  in  fuch  numbers,  that  there  was  foon 
after  a  large  quarto  in  French  printed  at  Paris,  full  of  the 
pames  of  patriarchs,  bifhops,  and  doctors  of  thofe  churches, 
who  all  approved  the  Roman  doctrine.  But  monfieur  Claude, 
having  had  moft  certain  information,  by  means  of  a  French 
gentleman  at  Colchis,  that  fome  of  thofe  teftimonies  were 
mere  fictions,  and  others  quite  different  from  what  they 
were  related,  fent  fome  queries  into  the  eaft,  and  defire'd 
the  Englifh  clergymen  refiding  there,  to  enquire  of  the 
Greeks,  and  other  eaftern  chriffians  of  the  beft  note,  who 
no  connexions  with  the  Romanics,  "  Whether  tranfubf 
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"  ftantiation,  or  the  real  and  natural  change  of  the  whole 
sc  fubftance  of  the  bread  into  the  fame  numerical  fubftance, 
*'  as  the  body  of  Chrift  which  is  in  heaven,  be  an  article 
<c  of  faith  amongft  them,  and  the  contrary  be  accounted 
"  heretical  and  impious  ?':  This  fet  dr.  Couel  therefore  upon 
examining-  thoroughly  into  that  point ;  and  in  this  work  we. 

•u  u  r  i        ft-  '-ru  ^         u  J     Couel  s 

have  the  refult  or    his  enquiry.      1  he  author  having   made  preface> 
ufe  of  feveral   curious,  and  before  unknown,    manufcripts,  Biographia 
took  care,  for  the  reader's  fatisfaction,  to  depofite  them  in  Britan» 
the    late  earl  of  Oxford's  library,  at  Wimple  near  Cam- 
bridge. 

COUSIN  (JOHN)    an   eminent    French    painter,  was 
born  at  Succy  near    Sens,  about  the  beginning  of  the  fe- 
venteenth  century  ;    and  ftudied  the  fine  arts  fo  ftrenuoufly 
in  his  youth,  that  he  became  profoundly  learned,  efpecially 
in  the  mathematicks,  which  is  a  prodigious  help  to  the  re- 
gularity ofdefign.     By  this  means  he  was   correct  enough  Pe  p'^s  s 
in  that  part  of  painting,  and  printed  a  book  on  the  fubjecl: ,  painters. 
which,  though  a  fmall  one,  has   done    him   great  honour, 
and    undergone    feveral  imprefiions.     He   wrote  alfo   upon 
geometry  and  perfpective.  Painting  on  glafs  being  very  much 
in  vogue  in  thofe  days,  he  applied  himfelf  more  to  that,  than 
to  the  drawing  of  pictures.     Several  fine  performances  of  his 
are  to  be  feen  in  the  churches  of  the  neighbourhood  of  Sens, 
and   fome  in   Paris  ;    particularly   in    St.  Gervafe's  church, 
where,  on  the  windows  of  the   choir,  he  painted  the  mar- 
tyrdom of  St.  Laurence,  the  hiftory  of  the  Samaritan  woman, 
and  that  of  the  paralyti'ck,     There  are  feveral  pictures  of  his 
doing  in  the  city  of  Sens  ;  as  alfo  fome  portraits.     But  the 
chief  of  his  works,  and  that  which  is  moft   efteemed,  is  his 
«picl:ure  of  the  laft  judgment.    This  piece  is  in  the  facriftie  of 
the  minims  at  Bois  de  Vincennes,  and  was  graved  by  Peter 
de  Tode,  a  Fleming,  a  good  defigner.     This  picture  {hews 
the   fruitfulnefs  ofCoufin's   genius,  by  the  number  of  the 
figures,  that  enter  into  the  compofition ;  yet   is  fomewhat 
wanting  in  elegance  ofdefign. 

Coufin  married  the  daughter  of  the  lieutenant  general  of 
Sens,  and  carried  her  to  Paris,  where  he  lived  the  reft  of 
his  days.  His  learning  acquired  him  the  name  of  the  great, 
He  was  well  received  at  court,  and  in  favour  with  four 
kings  fucceffively  3  namely,  Henry  II.  Francis  II.  Charles 
JX.  and  Henry  III.  He  worked  alfo  in  fculpture,  and  made 
admiral  Chabot's  tomb,  which  is  in  the  chapel  of  Orleans, 
belonging;  to  the  celeftines  in  Paris.'  We  cannot  tell  ex- 
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actly,  in  what  year  Coufin  died :  but  it  is  certain,  that  he 
was  living  in  1689,  and  that  he  lived  to  a  very  great  age. 

CO  WELL    (dr.  JOHN)  a  very  learned   and    eminent 

civilian,  was   born  at  Ernfborough  in  Devonfhire,  about  the 

year  1554;   educated  at  Eton   fchool ;  and  elected  a  fcho- 

Prmce's       lar  of   king's   college  in    Cambridge,    in    the    year    1570. 

Worthies  of  He  was  afterwards  chofen   fellow  of  that  college ;  and,  by 

Devonshire,  the  advjce  of  Bancroft  biftiop  of  London,  applied  hirnfelf 

Filler's       particularly  to  the  ftudy  of  the  civil  law.     He  was  regularly 

Worthies  in  admitted  to  the  degree  of  doctor  of  laws  in  his  own  univer- 

Devon,        flty.   ancj  jn  t]ie  y£ar  j50o5  was  incorporated  into  the  fame 

Wood's  degree  at  Oxford.  Soon  after  he  was  made  the  king's  pro- 
Fafti,  vol.  i.fefTor  of  civil  law  in  Cambridge,  and  about  the  fame  time 
col.  160.^  niafter  of  Trinity  hall.  His  patron  Bancroft,  b^ing  ad- 

'vanced  to   the  fee  of  Canterbury  in  the  year  1604,  and  be- 
Wood.  ibro,    ..  -    r  •>  •  c       \       r      • 

ginning  to  project    many  things   for  the   lervice  or    church 

and  flate,  put  him  upon    that   laborious  work,   which  he 
finiihed   in  about  three  years  time,  and  publifhed  at  Cam- 
bridge  in   1607.     The  title  of   it    runs  thus:  The  Inter- 
preter,   or    book    containing  the    figniiication   of   words  : 
wherein  is  fet  forth   the  true  meaning  of  all,  or  the  moft 
part   of  fuch  words    and  terms,  as    are    mentioned  in  the 
law-writers,  or  ftatutes  of  this  victorious  -or  renowned  king- 
dom, requiring   any  expofition   or  interpretation,    &c.  4to. 
It  was  reprinted  in  the  year  1609,  an^  feveral  times  fmce, 
particularly  in  1638,  for  which  archbifhop  Laud  was    re- 
flected upon  ;  and  it  was  made  an  article  againft  him  at  his 
trial,  as  if  the   impreilion  of  that  book  had  been  done  by 
his  authority,  or  at  leaft  with   his  connivance,  in   order  to 
lft-of  the  countenance  king  Charles's  arbitrary  meafures.     In  1677, 
trial  of        anc^  1684,  it  w as  publifhed  with  large   additions  by  Thomas 
Archbifhop  Mauley  of  the  Middle  Temple,  cfq;  and  again  in  1708  with 
Laud j p. 23 5- very  confiderable  improvements   by   another   hand  :    in   all 
which  latter  editions  the  exceptionable  paiiages  have  been 
corrected  or  omitted. 

In  the 'mean  time  archbifhop  Bancroft  was  fo  fatisfied 
with  the  abilities  and  learning  fhewn  in  The  interpreter, 
that  he  appointed  the  author  his  vicar-general  in  the  year 
1608:  nor  was  this  performance  cenfured  for  fome  time. 
But  at  lad  great  offence  was  taken  at  it,  bccaufe,  as  was 
pretended,  the  author  had  fpoken  too  freely,  and  with  ex- 
preffions  even  of  fharpnefs,  of  the  common  law,  and  fome 
eminent  profefTors  of  it,  Littleton  in  particular  :  and  this 
fired  fir  Edward  Coke  efpecirjly,  who  was  not  only  privately 

concerned 
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concerned  for  the  honour  of  Littleton,  whom  he  had  com- 
mented upon,  but  alfo  valued  himfelf  as  the  chief  advocate 
of  his  profeffion.  Sir  Edward  took  all  occafions  to  affront 
him,  and  ufed  to  call  him  in  derifion  doclor  Cow-heel. 
He  was  not  fatisfied  with  this  :  he  endeavoured  to  hurt 
him  with  the  king,  by  fuggefting  that  dr.  Cowell  "  had 
<c  difputed  too  nicely  upon  the  myfteries  of  this  our,  mo- 
cc  narchy,  yea,  in  ibme  points  very  derogatory  to  the  fu- 
<c  preme  power  of  this  crown  ;  and  had  aliened,  that  the 
^  king's  prerogative  is  in  fome  cafes  limited."  This  was 
touching  king  Jcimes  in  a  moft  tender  part,  and  had  pro- 
bably ruined  Cowell,  if  the  archbifhop  had  not  flood  his 
friend.  However  the  common  lawyers,  whole  contefts  with 
the  civilians  then  ran  very  hi2;h,  would  not  reft  :  and  there- 

J 

fore,  as   they  found   they  could  not  hurt  him  with  the  king, 
refolved  to  try  what  they  could   do  with  the    people.     Ac- 
cordingly they   reprefented    him   now,  as  a  betrayer  of  the 
rights    and    liberties    of  the    people ;  and  a  complaint  was 
carried  up  againft  him  in  the  houfe  of  commons,  the  refult 
of  which  was,  that  the  author  was   committed  to  cuitody,, 
and  his    book   publickly  burnt.     Moreover  the    commons 
complained  of  him  to  the  lords,  as   equally  {truck   at ;  and 
he  was  cenfured  by  them  for  afferting,  "  I.  That  the  king 
"  was  folutus  a  legibus,  and  not  bound   by  his   coronation- 
"  oath.     i.  That  it  was  not  ex  neceflitate,    that  the  king 
mould    call    a   parliament  to  make   laws,   but   might  do 
that  by  his  abfolute  power  :   for   that  voluntas  regis  with 
him  was   lex  populi.     3.  That  it  was  a  favour  to  admit 
the  confent  of  his  fubjects  in  giving  of  fubfidies.     4.  That 
he    draws    his    arguments    from    the    imperial   laws   of 
the  Roman    emperors,  which    are  of  no  force    in    Eng- 
"  land."     The   commons    were    indeed    very    defirous    to 
proceed    criminally  againit   him  ;  nay,  even  to  hang  him, 
if  the  king  had  not   interpofed.     But  the  king  did   inter- w.  Petyt. 
pofe ;  and,  upon  his  majefty's  promife  to  condemn  the  doc-  p.  64. 
trines  of  the  book  as  abfurd,  together  with  the  author  of  them3^°^nsDe" 
they  proceeded  no  farther.  vol.  i.  p.  63, 

Dr.  Cowell  retired  after  this  to  his  college,  where  he 
purfued  his  private  ftudies,  but  did  not  live  to  do  it  long. 
It  was  his  misfortune  to  be  afflicted  with  the  ftone,  for 
which  being  cut,  the  operation  proved  fatal  to  him  ;  for  he 
died  of  it  upon  the  nth  of  October  1611,  and  was  buried 
jn  his  chapel  of  Trinity  hall,  where  there  is  a  plain  Latin 
jnfcription  to  his  memory.  Befides  The  interpreter,  he  had 
publimed  in  the  year  1605,  in  8yo,  at  Cambridge,  Inftitit- 
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tiones  Juris  Anglican!,  &c.  That  is,  inftitutes  of  the  laws 
of  England  in  the  fame  method  as  Juftinian's  inftitutes.  He 
alfo  compofed  a  tract  De  regulis  juris,  of  the  rules  of  the 
law,  wherein  his  intent  was,  by  collating  the  cafes  of  both 
laws,  to  (hew,  that  they  both  be  raifed  of  one  foundation, 
and  differ  more  in  language  and  terms,  than  in  fubrhmce  ; 
and  therefore  were  they  reduced  to  one  method,  as  they 
eafily  might,  to  be  attained  in  a  manner  with  all  one  pains. 
But  it  does  not  appear,  that  this  laft  was  ever  publifned. 

COWLEY  (ABRAHAM)  an  eminent  Englifh  poet, 
was  born  in  the  city  of  London  in  the  year  1618.  His 
father,  who  was  a  grocer,  dying  before  his  birth,  he  was 
left  to  the  care  of  his  mother,  who,  by  the  intereft  of  friends, 
procured  him  to  be  admitted  a  king's  fcholar  in  Weftmmfter- 
fchool.  The  occafion  of  his  firft  inclination  to  poetry  was 
his  cafual  lighting  on  Spencer's  Fairy  queen.  "  I  believe, 
"  fays  he,  in  his  EfTay  on  himfelf,  I  can  tell  the  particular 
"  little  chance  that  filled  my  head  firft  with  fuch  chimes  of 
"  verfes,  as  have  never  fmce  left  ringing  there.  For  I 
"  remember,  when  I  began  to  read,  and  to  take  fome  plear 
"  fure  in  it,  there  was  wont  to  lie  in  my  mother's  parlour, 
"  I  know  not  by  what  accident,  for  *fhe  herielf  never  in 
her  life  read  any  book  but  of  devotion;  but  there  was 
wont  to  lie  Spencer's  works.  This  I  happened  to  fall 
upon,  and  was  infinitely  delighted  with  the  Itories  of  the 
"  knights,  and  giants,  and  monfters,  and  brave  houfes, 
"  which  I  found  every  where,  though  my  underftanding 
"  had  little  to  do  with  all  this,  and  by  degrees  with  the 
"  tinkling  of  the  rhyme,  and  dance  of  the  numbers  :  fo 
"  that  I  think  I  had  read  him  all  over,  before  I  was 
^  twelve  years  old,  and  was  thus  made  a  poet  as  immedi- 
ts  ately  as  a  child  is  made  an  eunuch." 

In  the  year  1633,  when  he  was  in  his  fixteenth  year, 
being  ftill  at  Wefhninfter,  he  published  a  collection  of 
poems,  under  the  title  of  Poetical  blofToms  ;  in  which,  fays 
bifhop  Sprat,  there  were  many  things,  that  might  well  be- 
come the  vigour  and  force  of  a  manly  wit.  Mr.  Cowley 
tells  us  of  himfelf,  that  he  had  fo  defective  a  memory  at 
that  time,  that  he  never  could  be  brought  to  retain  the 
ordinary  rules  of  grammar  :  however,  as  Sprat  obferves,  he 
abundantly  fupplied  that  want,  by  converfing  with  the 
books  themfelves,  from  whence  thofe  rules  had  been  drawn. 
He  was  removed  from  Weftminfter  to  Trinity  college  in  . 
Cambridge,  where  he  wrote  fume,  and  laid  the  defigns  of 
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moft  of  thofe  mafculine  works,  which  he  afterwards  pub- 
limed.  In  the  year  1638,  he  publifhed  his  Love's  riddle,  a 
paftoral  comedy,  which  was  written  while  he  was  at  Weft- 
minfter,  and  dedicated  in  a  copy  of  verfes  to  fir  Kenelm 
Digby ;  and  a  Latin  comedy,  called  Naufragium  joculare,  or 
The  merry  mipwreck,  after  it  had  been  acled  before  the 
univerfity  by  the  members  of  Trinity  college. 

The  firft  occafion  of    his    entering    into   bufmefs    was, 
fays  the   author   of   his  life,   an   elegy   he  wrote    On  thesrrar,  &c« 
death  of  mr.  William  Hervey.     This   brought    him    into 
the  acquaintance  of  mr.  John  Hervey,  the  brother  of  his  de- 
ceafed  friend  :  from  whom  he  received  many  offices  of  kind- 
nefs,  through  the  whole  courfe  of  his   life,  and  principally 
this,  that  by  his   means  he    came   into   the    fervice   of  the 
lord  St.  Albans.     In  the  year  1643,  being  then    mailer  of 
arts,  he  was,  among  many  others,  ejected  his  college  and 
the  univerfity;  upon  which,    he  retired  to  Oxford,  fettled 
in  St.  John's  college    there,    and   that  fame    year,    under 
the  name  of  an  Oxford  fcholar,   publifhed  a  fatyr  intitled, 
The  puritan  and   the  papift.     His   affeclion   to  the  royal 
caufe  engaged   him   in   the  fervice  of  the  king ;  and  he  at- 
tended in  feveral  of  his  majefty's  journeys  and  expeditions. 
Here  he  became   intimately  acquainted  with  lord  Falkland, 
and   other   great   men,  whom  the   fortune  of  the  war  had 
drawn  together.     During  the  heat  of  the  civil  war,  he  was 
fettled  in  the  family  of  the  earl  of  St.  Albans  ;  and  attended 
the  queen  mother,    when   me   was    forced    to  retire   into 
France.     He  was    abfent   from  England    about  ten  years, 
fays  Wood ;  about  twelve,  fays  Sprat ;  which,  be  they  more 
or  lefs,  were  wholly  fpent  either  in  bearing  a  fhare  in  the 
diftreffes  of  the  royal  family,  or  in  labouring  in  their  affairs. 
To  this  purpofe  he  performed  feveral  dangerous  journeys  into 
Jerfey,  Scotland,   Flanders,  Holland,  and    elfewhere  ;    and 
was  the  principal  inflrument  in  maintaining  a  conftant  cor- 
refpondence  between  the  king  and  his  royal  confort,  whole  Ibid, 
letters  he  cyphered  and  decyphered  with  his  own  hand. 

In  the  year  1656,  mr.  Cowley  was  fent  over  into  Eng- 
land, with  all  imaginable  fecrecy,  to  take  cognizance  of 
the  flate  of  affairs  here ;  but  foon  after  his  return,  while 
he  lay  hid  in  London,  he  was  feized  on  by  a  miftake,  the 
fearch  having  been  intended  after  another  gentleman  of 
confiderable  note  in  the  king's  party.  Being  made  a  pri- 
foner.,  he  was  often  examined  before  ufurpers,  who 

tried  all  methods  to  make  him  ferviceai.ic     >  their  purpofes  ; 
but  proving  inflexible,  he  was  committed  to  clofe  imprifon- 
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ment,  and  fcarce  at  laft  obtained  his  liberty  upon  the 
terms  of  a  thoufand  pounds  bail,  which  burden  dr.  Scar- 
borough was  fo  kind  as  to  take  upon  himfelf.  Thus  he 
continued  a  prifoner  at  large,  till  the  general  redemption ; 
yet,  taking  this  opportunity  of  the  confufions  that  followed 
upon  Cromwell's  death,  he  ventured  back  into  France,  and 
there  remained  in  the  fame  fatisfaction  as  before,  till  near 
the  time  of  the  king's  return.  Upon  his  return  to  England, 
he  publifhed  a  new  edition  of  all  his  poems,  confifting  of 
four  parts,  viz.  i.  Mifcellanies,  2.  The  miftrefs,  3.  Pin- 
darick  odes,  4.  Davideis.  The  miftrefs  had  been  pub- 
lifhed in  his  abfence,  and  his  comedy  called  The  guardian, 
afterwards  altered  and  publifhed  under  the  title  of  The 
cutter  in  Coleman-ftreet  j  but  both  very  incorrectly.  Mr, 
Cowley,  in  the  preface  to  his  poems,  complains  of  the 
publication  of  fome  things  of  his,  without  his  confent  or 
knowledge  ;  'and  thofe  fo  mangled  and  imperfect,  that  he 
could  neither  with  honour  acknowledge,  nor  with  honefty 
quite  difccver  them  :  of  which  fort,  fays  he,  was  a  come- 
dy called  The  guardian,  made  and  acted  before  the  prince, 
in  his  pafTage  through  Cambridge  towards  York,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  late  unhappy  war  ;  or  rather  neither 
"  made  nor  acted,  but  rough-drawn  only  and  repeated  : 
4t  for  the  hafte  was  fo  great,  that  it  could  neither  be  revifed 
et  or  perfected  by  the  author,  nor  learned  without  book  by 
"  the  actors,  nor  fet  forth  in  any  meafure  tolerably  by  the 
4C  officers  of  the  college.5' 

During  his  flay  in  England,  he  wrote  his  two  books  of 
plants,  publifhed  firtt  in  the  year  1662,  to  which  he  after- 
wards added  four  books  more ;  and  all  the  fix,  together  with 
his  other  Latin  poems,  were  printed  after  his  death  at  London 
in  the  year  1678.  The  occafion  of  his  choofing  the  fubject 
cf  his  iix  books  of  plants,  dr.  Sprat  tell  us,  was  this.  When 
he  returned  into  England,  he  v/as  advifed  to  diffemble  the 
main  intention  of  his  coming  over,  under  the  difguife  of  ap- 
plying himfeifto  fome  fettled  profeilioni  and  that  of  phyfick 
was  thought  molt  proper.  To  this  purpofe,  after  many 
anatomical  directions,  he  proceeded  to  the  consideration  of 

-*  * 

nmplcs  j  -and  having  furniihed  himfelf  with  books  of  that 
nature,  he  retired  into  a  fruitful  part  of  Kent,  where  every 
field  and  wood  might  Ihew  him  the  real  figures  of  thofe  plants, 
of  which  he  read.  Thus  he  foon  mattered  that  part  of  the 
art  of  medicine  :  but  then,  inftead  of  employing  his  (kill  for 
practice  and  profit,  he  laboured  to  digeit  it'  into  its  prefent 
form.  The  two  firft  books  treat  of  herbs  in  a  ftiie,  fays 
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dr.  Sprat,    refembling  the    elegies   of  Ovid  arid   Tibullus  ; 
the  two  next    of  flowers   in  all   the  variety  of  Catullus   and 
Horace's  numbers,  for  which  laft  author  he    is  faid  to  have 
had  a  peculiar  reverence  ;  and  the  two  laft  of  trees,  in  the 
way   of  Virgil's    georgicks.     Of  thefe,    the   fixth  book    is 
wholly  dedicated  to  the  honour  of  his  country  :  for  making 
the  Britiih.oak  to  prefide  in  the  aflembly  of  the  foreft  trees, 
he  takes   that  occafion  to   enlarge  upon  the  hillory  of  the 
late  troubles,  the  king's  affliction  and   return,  and  the   be- 
ginning of  the  Dutch  war;  and  he  does  it  in  a  way,  which 
is  honourable   to  the  nation.     It  appears    by  mr.  Wood's 
Fafti  Oxonienfes,  that  mr.  Cowley  was  created    doctor  of  Silraf>  &c' 
phyfick  at  Oxford   upon   the  2u    of  December   1657  :    who 
lays,  that  he  had  this  degree  conferred  upon  him,  by  virtue 
of  a  mandamus   from  the   then  prevailing  powers,  and  that 
the   thing  was  much    taken  notice    of  by  the  royal  party. 
However  there  is  no  reafon  to  conclude   from  hence,  that 
mr.  Cowley 's  loyalty  was  ever  in  the    leaft  fhaken ;  all  this 
complacency  towards  the   then   government  being   only  af- 
fected  for  the  better  carrying  on  the  defign  of  his  coming 
over.     The  fame  account  may  be  given  of  a  few  lines,  in 
the  preface  to  one  of  his  books,  which  looked  like  a  depar- 
ture from  his  old  principles,  and  occasioned  his  loyalty  to  \^m 
be  called  in  queftion. 

After  the  king's  restoration,  mr.  Cowley,  being  then  paft 
the  fortieth  year  of  his  age,  of  which  the  greateft  part  had 
been  fpent  in  a  various  and  tempeftuous  condition,  refolded 
to  pafs  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  a  ftudious  retirement ; 
which  dr.  Sprat  reprefents  as  the  effect  of  choice,  and  not 
of  difcontent.  At  firft,  fays  the  doctor,  he  was  but  ilenderly 
provided  for  fuch  a  retirement,  by  reafon  of  his  travels,  and 
the  afflictions  of  the  party  to  which  he  adhered,  which  had 
put  him  quite  out  of  ail  the  roads  of  gain.  Yetnotwith- 
ftanding  the  narrownefs  of  his  income,  he  remained  fixed 
to  his  refolution,  having  contracted  his  defires  into  a  finall 
compafs,  and  knowing  that  a  very  few  thing's  would  fupply 
them  all.  But  upon  the  fettlement  of  the  peace  -of  the  na- 
tion, this  hindrance  of  his  defign  was  foon  removed  ;  for 
he  then  obtained  a  plentiful  eftate  by  the  favour  of  the  lord 
St.  Albans,  and  the  bounty  of  the  duke  of  Buckingham, 
Thus  furnifhed  for  his  retreat,  he  fpent  the  laft  feven  or 
eight  years  in  his  beloved  obfcurity,  and  polTefTed  that  Ibli- 
tude,  which,  from  his  very  childhood,  he  had  always  moft 
paffionately  defired.  Mr.  Cowley's  works,  efpecially  his 
effays  in  profe  and  verie,  abound  with  the  praifes  of  foli- 
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tude  and  retirement.  His  three  firft  eflays  are  on  the  fulv 
jec~fo  of  liberty,  iblitude,  and  obfcurity  :  and  moft  of  the 
tranflations  are  of  fuch  paflages  from  the  clafiick  authors,  as 
difplay  the  pleafures  of  a  country  life,  particularly,  Virgil's 
O  fortunatos  nimium,  &c.  Horace's  Beatus  ille  qui  procul, 
&c.  Claudian'sOld  man  of  Verona,  and  Martial's  Vitam  quae 
faciunt  beatiorem,  &c.  But  his  folitude,  from  the  very  begin- 
ning, had  never  agreed  fo  well  with  the  conftitution  of  his 
body,  as  of  his  mind.  The  chief  caufe  of  it  was,  that  out 
of  hafte  to  be  gone  away  from  the  tumult  and  noife  of 
the  city,  he  had  not  prepared  fo  healthful  a  fituation  in  the 
country,  as  he  might  have  done,  if  he  had  made  a  more  lei- 
furable  choice.  Of  this  he  ibon  began  to  find  the  inconve- 
nience at  Barn-Elms,  where  he  was  afflicted  with  a  dange- 
rous and  lingring  fever.  After  that,  he  fcarce  ever  recovered 
his  former  health,  though  his  mind  was  reftored  to  its  per- 
fect vigour ;  as  may  be  feen^  fays  dr.  Sprat,  from  his  two 
laft  books  of  plants,  which  were  written  fmce  that  time, 
and  may  at  leaft  be  compared  with  the  beft  of  his  other 
works.  Shortly  after  his  removal  to  Chertfey,  he  fell  into 
another  confuming  difeafe  :  under  which)  having  languifhed 
for  fome  months,  he  feemed  to  be  pretty  well  cured  of  its 
bad  fymptoms.  But  in  the  heat  of  the  fummer,  by  flaying 
too  long  amongft  his  labourers  in  the  meadows,  he  was  taken 
with  a  violent  defluxion  and  ftoppage  in  his  breaft  and  throat. 
This  he  at  firft  neglected  as  an  ordinary  cold,  and  refufed 
to  fend  for  his  ufual  phyficians,  till  it  was  paft  all  remedies; 
and  fo  in  the  end,  after  a  fortnight's  ficknefs,  it  proved  mortal 
Sprat  &c.  to  fo^  j^e  died  at  a  houfe  called  the  Porch-houfe,  in  the 
town  of  Chertfey  in  Surry,  upon  the  28th  of  July  1667^ 
in  the  forty  ninth  year  of  his  age  ;  and  was  buried  in  Weft- 
minfter  Abbey  near  Chaucer  and  Spencer,  where  a  monu- 
ment was  erected  to  his  memory,  in  May  1675,  by  George 
duke  of  Buckingham,  with  a  Latin  infcription  by  dr.  Sprat. 
When  king  Charles  II.  heard  of  his  death,  he  was  pleafed 
Ibid.  to  fay,  "  that  mr.  Cowley  had  not  left  a  better  man  behind 

"  him  in  England." 

Befides  mr.  Cowley's  works  already  mentioned,  we  have 
of  his,  A  proportion  for  the  advancement  of  experimental 
philofophy ;  and,  A  difcourfe,  by  way  of  vifion,  concerning 
the  government  of  Oliver  Cromwell.  He  had  defign-ed 
alfo,  A  difcourfe  concerning  ilyle,  and  A  review  of  the 
principles  of  the  primitive  chriftian  church,  but  was  pre- 
vented by  death.  A  fpurious  piece,  intitled,  The  iron 
age,  was  published  under  his  name,  during  his  abfence 
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abroad  ;  of  which  he  fpeaks,  in  the  preface  to  his  poemsj 
with  fome  afperity  and  concern.  "  I  wondered  very  much 
*'  fays  he,  how  one,  who  could  be  fo  foolifh  to  write  fo 
"  ill  verfes,  fhould  yet  be  fo  wife  to  fet  them  forth  as  ano* 
"  ther  man's,  rather  than  his  own :  though  perhaps  he 
*c  might  have  made  a  better  choice,  and  not  fathered  the 
"  baftard  upon  fuch  a  perfon,  whofe  flock  of  reputation  is, 
"  I  fear,  little  enough  for  the  maintenance  of  his  own  nu- 
<c  merous  legitimate  offspring  of  that  kind.  It  would  have 
"  been  much  lefs  injurious,  if  it  had  pleafed  the  author  to 
<c  put  forth  f6me  of  my  writings  under  his  own  name,- ra- 
ic  ther  than  his  own  under  mine.  "He  had  been  in  that  a 
"  more  pardonable  plagiary,  and  had  done  lefs  wrong  by 
robbery,  than  he  does  by  fuch  a  bounty:  for  no  body 
can  be  juftified  by  the  imputation  even  of  another's  me- 
"  rit,  and  our  own  coarfe  cloaths  are  like  to  become  us 
cc  better,  than  thofe  of  another  man's,  though  never  fo 
rich.  But  thefe,  to  fay  the  truth,  were  fo  beggarly,  that 
I  myfelf  was  aihamed  to  wear  them.5'  This  extract  {hews 
mr.  Cowley  to  be  as  great  a  wit  in  profe,  as  he  is  in  verfe  3 
and  mr.  Addifon  has  obferved$  that  of  all  the  authors  that  ever  Spratar, 
wrote,  none  ever  abounded  fo  much  in  wit,  according;  to  g% 
mr.  Locke's  true  definition  of  it,  as  mr.  Cowley  :  of  which 
he  gives  fome  examples  from  his  poern,  called  The  miirrefs* 

CRANMER  (THOMAS)  an   Englifh  archbimop,  and 
memorable   for  having    endured   martyrdom    in    the    caufs 
of  proteftantifm,  was  defcended  from    an  ancient  family  in 
Nottinghamfhire,    and  born    at  Aflafton    in    that    county^ 
upon  the  2d  of  July  1489.     In  the  year  1503,  he   was    ad-  Memorial* 
mitted  ofjefus  college   in  Cambridge,  of  which  he  became  £  &&?*£**' 
fellow;  diftinguifhing   himfelf  in  the  mean  time  by  his  un-p.  i.  Lorn1, 
common  abilities  and  application  to  letters.     Soon  after  he  1694. 
was  mafter  of  arts,  he  married,  and  loft  his  fellowfhip  5  but5  Fox's  afts 
his  wife  dying  in   child-bed  within   a  year,  he  was   again  ™    ™ ""j" 
admitted  into  it.     In  the  year   1523,  he  was  made  a  doctor  }C p.  '-,s6o. 
in  divinity.     The  moft  immediate  caufe  of  his  advancement  cJi-,  1583. 
in  the  church,  was  the  opinion  he  gave  upon  king  Henry  the5rrype  .an<i 
VIKth's  divorce  from  Catherine  of  Spain.     For  having,   on    )X' 1 
.account   of  the  plague   at  Cambridge,  retired  to  Walfhara 
Abbey  in  EfTex,  where  a  relation  of  his  lived,  Edward  Fox 
the  king's    almoner,  and  Stephen   Gardiner    the    fecretary, 
happened   accidentally  to   come  to    that   hcufe.     Here    the 
converfation  turning  upon  the  king's  divorce,  which  was  then 
almoft  the  only  thing  talked  of,  Cranmer,  who  was  well  known 
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to  the  other  two,  being  defired  to  fpeak  upon  that  point, 
•  delivered  it  as  his  opinion,  "  That  it  would  be  much 
<*  better  to  have  this  queftion,  whether  a  man  may  marry 
«*  his  brother's  wife  or  no,  difcuffed  and  decided  by  the  di- 
<c  vines  upon  the  authority  of  God's  word,  than  thus  from 
<c  year  to  year  to  prolong  the  time,  by  having  recourfe  to  the 
"  pope :  that  there  was  but  one  truth  in  it,  which  the 
46  icripture  would  foon  declare  and  manifeft,  being  handled 
u  by  learned  men  ;  and  that  might  be  done  as  well  at 
"  the  univerfities  here  in  England,  as  at  Rome,  or  elfe- 

Fox,  ibid.  «  where."  This  opinion  being  communicated  by  dr.  Fox 
to  the  king,  his  majefly  approved  of  it  much ;  faying,  that 

Bumet's      «  The  man  hacj  the  fow  ^v  the  right  ear."     Cranmer  upon 

the'refor-     tn*s  was  ^ent  ^or  to  court>  niade  the  king's  chaplain,  placed 
mat.  vol.  i.  in  the  family  of  Thomas   Boleyne    earl  of  Wiltfhire  and 
P-  79-          Orrnond,  and  ordered  to  write  upon  the  fubjecl:  of  the  di- 
vorce.    He  did  fo ;  and  fhewed,   by  the  teftimonies  of  the 
fcriptures,  of  general  councils,  and    ancient  writers,    that 
the  bifhop  of  Rome  had  not  authority  fufficient  to  difpenfe 
with  the  word  of  God :  from  which  we  may  learn,  that  the 
reformation,   which  Luther  had  fet  on  foot  in  Germany  in 
the  year  1517,  had  alfo  made  fome  progrefs,  in  the  hearts  of 
men  at  leaft,  here  in  England.     When  he  had  fmifhed  his 

• 

book,  he  went  to  Cambridge  to  difpute  upon  that  point,  and 

c»r,          .  brought   many   over  to  his  opinion.     About  this   time  he 
atrype,  p,  5.  J  r 

was  preiented  to  a  living,  and  made  archdeacon  or  1  aun- 
ton. 

In  the  year  1530,  he  was  fent,  with  fome  others,  into 
France,  Italy,  and  Germany,  to  difcufs  the  affair  of  the 
king's  marriage.  At  Rome  he  got  his  book  prefented  to  the 
pope,  and  offered  to  difpute  openly  aga'mft  the  validity  of 
king  Kerry's  marriage  ;  but  no  body  chofe  to  engage  him., 
While  he  was  at  Rome,  the  pope  conftituted  him  his  peni- 
tentiary throughout  England,  Ireland,  and  Wales ;  not  fo 
much,  we  may  imagine,  out  of  kindnefs  and  refpecl  to  him, 
as  to  quiet  and  appeafe  that  reforming  fpirit,  which  he  had 
already  difcovered.  In  Germany  he  was  fole  ambaiTador 
upon  the  forementioned  affair  j  and,  during  his  refidencc 

Juid,  p.  417.  there,  married  at  Nuremberg  a  fecond  wife.  Upon  the 
death  of  Warham,  archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  .in  Auguifc 
1532,  Cranmer  was  nominated  for  his  iucceflbr;  but  he 
refufed  to  accept  of  that  dignity,  unlefs  he  was  to  receive  it 

Tbid.p.  16    immediately  from  the  king  without  the  pope?s  intervention. 

fii  et^voLrjig  was  Confecrated  upon  the  3oth-  of  March  1533;  at 
which  time  he  made  an  unufual  prbteftatipR,  which  the 

curious 
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curious  reader  may  fee  in  the  appendix  to  Strype's  memo- 
rials, &c.    His  defign,  by  this  expedient,  was  to  preferve  to  NT.  v,  p,  9. 
himfelf  the  liberty  of  doing  his  duty  to  God,  the  king,  and 
his  country,  in  fpite  of  the  pope's  interpofitions ;  and  this 
made  him  renounce  every  claufe  in  his  oath,  which  feemed 
to  bar  him  from  it.     Upon  the  23d  of  May  1533,  he  pro- 
nounced the  fentence  of  divorce  between  king  Henry  and 
queen  Catherine;    and   likewife  married  the  king  to  Anne 
Boleyne    upon  the  28th  following :    though    lord  Herbert  Antjquitates 
fays,  in  his   hiftory  of  Henry  VIII.  that  Cranmer  did  not  Bntarinica?> 
rnarry  him,    but  only  was  prefent,    while  another    did   it. 
The  pope  threatening  him  with  excommunication   for  his 
fentence  againft  queen  Catherine,  he  appealed  from  his  ho- 
liiiefs  to  a  general  council ;  and  ever  after  difputed   againft  strvpe  »n£ 
the  pope's  fupremacy.  Fox,  ibid 

He  now  began  to  acl:  vigoroufly  in  the  work  of  the  re- 
formation :  and,  at  the  firft  '  ftep  towards  it,  procured  the 
Bible  to  be  translated  into  Englifh,  and  to  be  difperfed. 
Next  he  forwarded  the  diflblution  of  the  monafteries  ;  and 
in  the  year  1535,  performed  a  provincial  vifitation,  for  the 
fake  of  recommending  the  king's  fupremacy,  which  he  did 
in  many  places  by  preaching.  In  his  fermons  he  (hewed, 
i.  "  That  the  bifhop  of  Rome  was  not  God's  vicar  upon 
*'  earth,  as  he  was  taken  to  be  ;  and  declared,  by  what 
"  arts  he  had  ufurped  that  authority.  2.  That  the  holi- 
<c  nefs  that  fee  fa  much  boafted  of,  and  by  which  name 
<c  popes  affected  to  be  ftiled,  was  but  a  holinefs  in  name  -9 
"  and  that  there  was  no  fuch  holinefs  at  Rome :  where  he 
cc  took  occafion  to  launch  out  into  the  vices  of  the  court 
"  of  Rome.  3.  He  inveighed  againft  the  biihop  of  Rome's 
<c  laws,  which,  he  faid,  were  mifcalled  divinae  leges,  and 
<c  facri  canones."  In  the  year  1536,  he  divorced  king  StJTPe>  P« 
Henry  from  Anne  Boleyn.  In  1537,  he  vifited  his  diocefe,  ibjd.3p.*49« 
and  endeavoured  to  aboiifh  the  fuperftitious  obfervation  of 
holidays.  In  1539,  he  and  forne  bifhops  fell  under  the  ltd  p,  55, 
king's  difpleafure,  becaufe  they  would  not  confent  in  par- 
liament, that  the  monafteries  Ihouid  be  fupprefled  for  the 
king's  fole  ufe.  Cranmer  had  projected,  that  out  of  the  re-  TL-J  ,  ,, 

O  *•         J  •*  *  -  u«  p?   f*** 

venues  of  thofe  nurferies  of  idlenefs,  a  provifion  fhould  be 
made   in   every  cathedral,  for   readers   of  divinity,  and   of 
Greek  and  Hebrew,  and  a  great  number  of  ftudents  whom 
the  biihop  might  tranfplant  out  of  his  nurfery,  into  all  the 
parts  of  his    diocefe :  but   this  defign  rnifcarried.     He  alfo  Bumet,  'b>\ 
ftrenuoufly  cppofed  the  acl:  for  the  iix  articles,  in  the  houfevolllt?'3cx 
of  lords,  (peaking  three  davs  againft  it  ;  and,  upon  the  paf- 
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Strype,  ibid,  fmg  of  that  ftatute,  fent  away  his  wife  into  Germany.     In 

P«  7*«  the  year  1540,  he  was  one  of  the  commiilioners  for  in- 
fpe£ting  into  matters  of  religion,  and  for  explaining  fome 
of  its  main  doctrines  ;  and  the  book,  intitled,  A  necefiary 
erudition  of  any  chriftian  man,  was  the  refult  of  their  com- 
miffion. 

After  lord  Cromwell's    death,  in  v/hofe   behalf  he    had 
written  to  the   king,  he  retired,  and  lived  in  great   privacy, 

Ibid.  p.  86,  not  meddling  at  all  in  ftate  affairs.  In  the  year  1541,  he 
gave  orders,  puriuant  to  the  king's  directions,  for  taking 
away  fuperilitious  fhrincs ;  and  the  year  following,  procured 
the  act  for  the  advancement  of  true  religion,  and  the  abo- 
liihment  of  the  contrary,  which  moderated  the  rigour  of  the 

Ibid.  P.  99.  fix  Articles.  In  1543,  his  enemies  preferred  accufations 
againft  him,  for  oppofmg  the  fix  articles,  and  other  parts  of 
popery.  Nay,  he  was  complained  of  in  the  houfe  of  com- 
mons, for  preaching  herefy  againft  the  facrament  of  the 
altar ;  and  alib  in  the  privy  council,  where  the  fubftance  of 
his  accufation  was,  "  that  he,  with  his  learned  men,  had  fo 
"  infected  the  whole  realm  with  their  unfavourv  doctrine, 

j 

"  that  three  parts  of  the  land  v/ere  become  abominable  he- 

"  reticles.     That  it  might  prove  dangerous  to  the  king, 

"  being  like  to  produce  fuch  commotions  and    uproars,  as 

"  were  fprung  up  in  Germany  :  and  therefore  they  defired, 

"  that  the  archbimop  might  be  fent  to  the  Tower,  till   he 

"  could  be  examined."     All  thefe  were  fuppofed  to  be  con- 

Ibtf.p.  105,  trivances   of  Gardiner's,    and    would    have  been   fufficient 

123,124.     to  jlaye  rujne<J  m'm?  if  the  king  had  not  protected  him. 

Upon  Henry  the  VHIth's  deceafe,  he  was  one  of  the  re- 
gents of  the  kingdom,  and  one  of  the  executors  of  his  will  ; 
and,  upon  the  2Oth  of  February  1545-6,  crowned  king 
Edward  VI.  to  whom  he  had  been  godfather ;  as  he  had 
been  alfo  to  the  lady  Elizabeth.  Soon  after  he  caufed  the 
homilies  to  be  compofed,  compofing  fome  of  them  himfelf; 
and  laboured  earneftly  in  promoting  the  reformation.  For 
this  purpofe,  he  procured  the  repeal  of  the  fix  articles  j  the 
eftablimment  of  the  communion  in  both  kinds,  and  a  new 
office  for  the  facrament ;  the  revifal  and  amendment  of  the 
other  offices  of  the  church  ;  frequent  preaching ;  a  royal 
vifitation  to  infpect  into  the  manners  and  abilities  of  the 
clergy  ;  and  vifited  his  own  diocefe  himfelf  for  the  fame 
Jbid.o.  i4f,  purpofe.  In  the  year  1549,  he  was  one  of  the  commiffib- 
157,  182.  Jiers  for  examining  biihop  Banner,  with  a  power  to  im- 
priibn  or  deprive  him  of  his  bifhoprick.  The  fame  year 
he  ordained  i'everal  pricfls  and  deacons,  according  to  the 

new 
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new  form  of  ordination  in  the  common  prayer  book  ;    which 
through  his   care  was  now  fmifhed,  and   fettled    by  acl:  of 
parliament.     A  review  was  made  of  this  book  towards  the 
end  of  the  next  year;  and    in  1552,  it  was   printed  again 
with  amendments  and  alterations,  and  authorized  by  par- 
liament.    In  1553,  he  oppofed  the   new  fettlement    of  the 
crown  upon  Jane  Gray,  and  would  no   way  be    concerned 
in  that  affair;  nor  would  he  join  in  any  of  Dudley's    ambi- 
tious projects:  however,  upon  the  death  of  Edward  VI.  he  Fox,  ibid, 
appeared  for  her.  P-  1870. 

But   now,    after   the    acceflion    of  queen    Mary  to   the 
throne,    his    troubles    came    on    him    apace.     He  was   firft 
ordered  to  appear  before  the  council,  and  bring  an  inventory 
of  his  goods ;  which  he  did  upon  the  2yth  of  Auguft,  when 
he  was  commanded  to  keep  his  houfe,  and  be  forth  coming. 
September  the  I3th,  he  was    again  fummoned    before    the 
council,  and   ordered  to  be    at   the  ftar  chamber  the   next 
day  ;  when   he   was   committed   to  the   Tower,  partly  for  Burnet's 
fetting  his  hand  to  the  inftrument  of  the  lady  Jane's    fuc- 
cefiion,   and  partly  for  the  publick  offer  he  had  made  a  little 
before,  of  juftifying  openly  the  religious  proceedings  of  the 
late   king.     November  the  3d,  he  was  attainted,  and  found  Strype,  ibid. 
guilty  of  high  treafon,  upon  which  the   fruits  of  his  arch-p'3°7' 31*- 
biihoprick  were  fequeftred  :  but  upon  his  humble  and  repeat-  ibid. 
ed  application,  he   was  pardoned  the  treafon,  and  'twas  re- 
folved  he  fhould  be  proceeded  againft  for  herefy.     In  April 

1554,  he,  Ridley,  and  Latimer,  were  removed  to  Oxford, 
in  order  for  a  publick  difputation   with  the   papifts,  which 
was  accordingly  held   upon    the  i8th   of  that  month:  and 
two  days  after,   they  were  brought  before  the  cornmiiTioners, 
and  alked,  whether  they  would  fubfcribe  to  popery  ?  which 
they  unanimoufly  refufmg,    were    condemned    as   hereticks. 
Some  ofCranmer's  friends  petitioned  the  queen   in   his  be- 
half: putting  her  in    mind,  how  he  had  once  preferved  her 
in    her  father's  life-time.     For  the   king,   it  feerns,  v  ts  re- 
foJved  to  fend  her  to  the  Tower,  and  to  make  her  /i;  rer  as  a 
fubjed~t,  becaufe  fhe  would  not  obey  the  laws  of  the  realm, 
in   renouncing  the  pope's  authority  :         rrHpion;  but   was 
prevented  by  Cranmer's  intercefnon.          113  however  had  no 
erfecl  upon  the  queen,  who   was  determined  to  give   him 
up:  and  a  new  cornmiffion  was  Tent  from  Rome  for  his  tn-;.l 
and  conviction.     Accordingly,  on    the'  i?.th   of  September 

c^   j  J  I 

1555,  he  appeared  betore  the   commiifioners  at  St.  Mary's 
church  in    Oxford,  where   he   was   accufed    of  felafphemy, 
perjury,  jncontinency,  and  herefy:  of  blafphemy  and  herefy, 
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for  his  writings  againft  popery  ;  of  perjury,    for  breaking  his; 

oath  to  the  pope  ;   and  of  incontinency  on  account  of  his 

Strype,  p.    ^ing  married.     At  laft  he  was  cited  to  appear  at   Rome 

within  eighty  days,  to  anfwer  in  perfon  :  but  no  care  being 

taken  to  fend  him,  he  was,  by  an  order  from  thence,  degra- 

Ibid.p.  375.  ded  and  deprived. 

Hitherto  the  archbifhop  had  manifefted  a  great  deal  of 
courage  and  wifdom  in  his  fufferings,  but  at  laft  human 
frailty  made  him  commit  fuch  a  fault,  as  was  the  greateft 
.blemim  of  his  life  :  for,  from  various  motives,  that  efpecially 
of  laving  his  life,  he  was  fubtily  drawn  in  by  the  papifts,  to 
fign  a  recantation,  wherein  he  renounced  the  proteftant  re- 
ligion, and  re-embraced  all  the  errors  of  popery.  But  nei- 
ther did  this  work  at  all  upon  queen  Mary,  who  was  ft  ill 
refolved  to  commit  him  to  the  flames  :  and  who  foon  after 
fent  for  dr.  Cole  provoft  of  Eton,  and  gave  him  inftru- 
Jhid.p.  382.  6tions  to  prepare  a  fermon  for  that  mournful  occafion.  On 
the  24th  of  February,  a  writ  was  figned  for  the  burning  of 
Cranmer  ;  and  on  the  2ift  of  March,  which  was  the  fatal 
day,  he  was  brought  to  St.  Mary's  church,  and  placed  on  a 
kind  of  ftage  over-againft  the  pulpit.  While  Cole  was  ha- 
ranguing, Cranmer  exprefled  great  inward  confufion  ;  often 
lifting  his  hands  and  eyes  to  heaven,  and  frequently  pouring 
Fox,  ibid,  p,  out  floods  of  tears.  At  the  end  of  the  fermon,  when  Cole 
1886.  defired  him  to  make  an  open  profeffion  of  his  faith,  as  he 
had  promifed  him  he  would,  he  firft  prayed  in  the  moft  fer- 
vent manner.  Then  he  exhorted  the  people  prefent,  not  tq 
fet  their  minds  upon  the  world  ;  to  obey  the  queen  ;  to  love 
each  other  ;  and  to  be  charitable.  After  which  he  made  a 
confeflion  of  his  faith,  begining  with  the  creed,  and  con- 
cluding with  thefe  words,  "  And  I  believe  every  word  and 
"  fentence  taught  by  our  Saviour  Jefus  Chrift,  his  apoftles 
and  prophets,  in  the  Old  and  New  Teftament.  And  now, 
added  he,  I  come  to  the  great  thing  that  fo  much  trou- 
bleth  my  confcience,  more  than  any  thing  I  ever  did  or 
faid  in  my  whole  life ;  and  that  is,  the  fetting  abroad  a 
writing  contrary  to  the  truth,  which  I  here  now  re- 
nounce as  things  written  with  my  hand,  contrary  to  the 
truth  which  I  thought  in  my  heart,  and  written  for  fear 
of  death,  and  to  fave  my  life  if  it  might  be  ;  that  is,  all 
fuch  bills  or  papers  which  I  have  written  and  figned  with  my 
hand  fmce  my  degradation,  wherein  I  have  written  many 
things  untrue.  And  for  as  much  as  my  hand  offended,  writing 
contrary  to  my  heart,  my  hand  fhall  firft  be  punijfhed  : 
for,  may  I  come  to  the  fire,  it  lhall  be  firft  burned,  As  for 
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the  pope,  I  refule  him  as  Chrift's  enemy  and  antichrift, 
with  all  his  falfe  doctrine:  and  as  for  the  facrament,  I  be- 
lieve as  1  have  taught  in  my  book  againft  the  bilhop  of 
Winchefter."  Thunder-ftruck,  as  it  were,  with  this  un- Fox,  ibid,  p. 

;d  declaration,  the  enraged  popifh  crowd  admonifhedl887» 
iiirn  not  to  diflemble  :  cc  Ah,  replied  he  with  tears,  fmce  I 
cc  have  lived  hitherto,  I  have  been  a  hater  of  falftiood,  and 
£c  a  lover  of  fimplicity,  and  never  before  this  time  have  I 

diiiembled."     Upon  which,  they  pulled  him  off  the  ftagelbid. 
with  the  utmoft  fury,  and  hurried  him  to  the  place  of  his 
martyrdom  over  againft  Baljol  college  :  where  he  put  off  his 
clothes  with  hafte,   and  ftanding  in  his  fhirt  and  without 
{hues,  was  faftened  with  a  chain  to  the  ftake.     Some  pref- 
img  him  to  agree  to  his  former  recantation,  he  anfwered, 
(hewing  his  hand,  "  This  is  the  hand  that  wrote,  and  there- 
•  fore  itfhall  firft  fuffer  punifhment."   Fire  being  applied  togtrype>  j^ 
him,  he  ftretched  out  his  right  hand  into  the  flame,  and  held  p.  389. 
it  there  unmoved,  except  that  once  he  wiped  his  face  with 
it,  till  it  was  confumed  ;  crying  with  a  loud  voice,  "  This 
"  hand  hath   offended  ;"  and  often  repeating   "  This  un- 
"  worthy  right  hand."    At  laft,  the  fire  getting  up,  he  foon-Fox,  and 
expired,  never  ftirring  or  crying  out  all  the  while  ;   only  s"yp«.  *«• 
keeping  his  eyes  fixed  to  heaven,  and  repeating  more  than 
once  "  Lord  Jefus  receive  my  fpirit."     He  died  in  the  6yth 
year  of  his  age. 

He  was  an  open,  generous,  honeft  man  ;  a  lover  of  truth, 
and  an  enemy  of  falfhood  and  fuperftition.  He  was  gentle 
and  moderate  in  his  temper;  and  though  heartily  zealous  in. 
the  caufe  of  the  reformation,  yet  a  friend  to  the  perfons  of 
thofe  who  moft  ftrenuoufly  oppofed  it.  Thus  in  the  year 
1534,  he  endeavoured  to  fave  the  lives  of  bifhop  Fifher  and 
fir  Thomas  More;  and  afterwards,  when  Tonftall  biihcp  of Strype, ibid, 
Durham  came  into  trouble*  and  a  bill  was  brought  into  the  p.  26,  28. 
houfe  of  lords  for  attainting  him,  Cranmer  fpoke  freely, 
nay  protefted,  againft  it.  He  was  a  great  patron  of  learn- 
ing and  the  univerfities,  and  extended  hi$  care  alfo  to  thofe 
proteftant  foreigners,  who  fled  to  England  from  the  troubles 
in  Germany  ;  ftich  as  Martin  Bucer,  made  profefibr  of  divir 
nity,  and  raulus  Fagius,  profeilbr  of  the  Hebrew  tongue, 
at  Cambridge ;  Peter  Martyr,  profeflbr  of  divinity  at  Oxford  -y 
John  a  Lofco,  Bernardine  Ochinus,  Immanuel  Tremellius, 
&c.  He  was  a  very  learned  man  himfelf,  and  author  of  fe-rt>id.p.  195* 
veral  works,  printed  and  unprinted.  His  printed  works 
are,  i.  An  account  of  mr.  Pole's  book,  concerning  king 
Henry  the  Villa's  marriag9.  2.  Letters  to  divers  perfons  ; 
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to  king  Henry  VIII.  fecretary  Cromwell,  fir  William  Cecil, 
and  to  foreign  divines.  3.  Three  difcourfes  upon  his  re- 
view of  the  king's  book,  intitled,  The  erudition  of  a  chri- 
ftian  man,  4.  Other  difcourfes  of  his.  5.  The  bifhop's 
Book,  in  which  he  had  a  part.  6.  Anfwers  to  the  fif- 
teen articles  of  the  rebels  in  Devonfhire  in  1549.  7.  The 
examination  of  mod  points  of  religion.  8.  A  form  for 
the  alteration  of  the  mafs  into  a  communion,  c.  Some  of 

j 

the  homilies.  10.  A  catechifm,  intitled,  A  fhort  inftrucliion 
to  chriflian  religion,  for  the  fingular  profit  of  children  and 
young  people.  n.  Againft  unwritten  verities.  12.  A 
defence  of  the  true  and  catholick  doctrine  of  the  facrament 
of  the  body  and  blood  of  our  Saviour  Chrift,  &c.  13. 
An  anfwer  to  Gardiner  bifhop  of  Winchefter,  who  wrote 
againfr.  the  defence,  &c.  Lond.  1551,  reprinted  1580. 
It  was  tranflated  into  Latin  by  fir  John  Cheke.  Gardiner 
anfwered,  and  Cranmer  went  through  three  parts  of  a  re- 
ply, but  did  not  live  to  finifh  it:  however  it  was  publifned. 
14.  Preface  to  the  Englifh  translation  of  the  Bible.  15. 
A  fpeech  in  the  houfe  of  lords,  concerning  a  general  coun- 
cil, 1 6.  Letter  to  king  Henry  VIII.  in  juftificatipn  of 
Anne  Boleyn,  May  3,  1535.  17.  The  reafons,  that  led 
'hivii  to  oppofe  the  fix  articles.  18.  Refolution  of  fome  que- 
.ilions  concerning  the  facramenf.  19.  Injunctions  given  at 
his  vi  fixation  within  the  diccefe  of  Hereford.  20.  A  collec- 
tion of  pafTages  out  of  the  canon  law,  to  (hew  the  neceflity 
of  reforming  it.  21.  Some  queries  in  order  to  the  correct- 
ing- of  feveral  abufes.  22.  Concerning  a  further  reforma- 

^—  wj 

tiori,  and  againft  facrilege.  23.  Anfwers  to  fome  queries 
concerning  confirmation.  24.  Some  considerations  offered 
to  king  jidward  VI.  to  induce  him  to  proceed  to  a  further 
reformation.  25.  Anfwer  to  the  privy  council.  26.  Ma- 
jiifcfto  agaihft  the  mafs. 

Tjiofe  works  of  Cranmer's,  which  flill  remain  in  manu- 
fcript,  are,  i.  Two  large  volumes  of  collections  out  of  the 
holy  fcripture,  the  ancient  fathers,  and  later  doctors  and 
fchoolmeri.  Thefe  are  in  the  king's  library.  When  they 
were  offered  to  fale,  they  were  valued  at  100  pounds:  but 

Cafley's  Ca-bifncp  Beveridge  and  doctor  Jane,  appraifers  for  the  king, 

talogue  of    brought  down  the  price  to  50  pounds.     2.  The  lord  Bur- 
'"Jeigh   had   fix  or  feven    volumes  more   of  his  writing,     3, 

724.  \i 5.    Pr«  Burnet  mentions  two  volumes  more  that  he  had  feen. 

Burner's      4«  There  are  aifo  feveral  letters  of  his  in  the  Cotton  1U 

fiift.  of  ref,   brary. 
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CR ASHAW  (RICHARD)  was  the  fon  of  William  Cra- 
fhaw  an  eminent  divine,  and  educated  at  the  charter  houfe 
near  London.  He  was  then  fent  to  Pembroke  hall  in  Cam- 
bridge, and  was  afterwards  of  Peter-houfe,  where  he  was 
chofen  fellow  ;  in  both  which  colleges  he  was  diftinguifhed 
for  his  Latin  and  Englim  poetry.  Afterwards  he  was  eject- 
ed from  his  fellowfhip  together  with  many  others,  for  de- 
nying the  covenant  in  the  time  of  the  rebellion :  and  fore- 
feeing  that  the  church  of  England  would  be  fubverted,  he 
changed  his  religion,  and  went  to  Paris,  in  hopes  of  recom- 
mending himfelf  to  fome  preferment  there  ;  but  being  a 
mere  fcholar,  was  incapable  of  executing  the  new  plan  he 
had  formed.  There  he  fell  into  great  diftrefs,  which  mr. 
Cowley  the  poet  hearing  of,  very  kindly  fought  him  out, 
gave  him  all  the  afliftance  he  could,  and  at  lair,  got  him  re- 
commended to  Henrietta  Maria  queen  of  England  then  refid- 
ing  at  Paris.  Obtaining  from  her  letters  of  recommendation, 
he  travelled  into  Italy,  and  by  virtue  of  thofe  letters,  be- 
came fecretary  to  a  cardinal  at  Rome,  and  at  laft  one  of  the 
canons  or  chaplains  of  the  rich  church  of  our  lady  at  Lo- 
retto,  fome  miles  diftance  from  thence,  where  he  died  and 
was  buried  about  the  year  1650. 

Before  he  left  England,  he  wrote  certain  poems,  mtitled, 
Steps   to  the  temple ;    becaufe,  fays   the  Oxford  antiquary, 
from  whom  we  have  this  account  of  him,  "  he  led  his  life 
cc  in  the  temple  of  God,  in  St.  Mary's  church  near  to  his 
c£  college.  There,  as  we  learn  from  the  preface  to  thefe  poems, 
*'  he  lodged  under  Tertullian's  roof  of  angels.  There  he  made 
"  his  neit  more  gladly,  than  David's  fwallow  near  the  houfe 
"  of  God  ;  where,  like  a  primitive  faint,  he  offered  more 
"  prayers  in  the  night,  than  others  ufuaily  offer  in  the  day. 
^  There  he  penned  the  faid  poems  called  Steps  to  the  temple 
cc  for  happy  fouls  to  climb  to  heaven  by.     To  the  faid  Steps 
"  are  joined  other  poems  called  The  delights  of  the  mufes, 
"  wherein  are  feverai  Latin  poems ;  which,  though  of  a  mere 
"  human  mixture,  yet  they  are  fweet,  as  they  are  innocent. 
*'  He  hath  alfo  written  Carmen  deo  noftro,  being  hymns  and 
"  other  facred  poems,  addrefifed  to  the  countefs  of  Denbigh.  He  Wood's 
"  was  excellent  in  five  languages  befides  his  mother  tongue,  Athen.  Ox- 
"  namely,  Hebrew,  Greek,  Latin,  Italian,  and  Spaniih."  We  J^  "' p' 
cannot  leave  mr.  CrafHaw  however  without  obferving,  that, 
as  great  a  faint  as  he  was,  yet  the  time,  manner,  and   other 
circumftances  of  his  converfion  to  popery  have  left  fome  lit- 
tle blemifh  upon  his  holinefs,  as  they  certainly  give  room  to 
fufpeft  the  fmcerity  and  uprightnefs  of  his  motives. 

CRATINUS, 
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CRATINUS,   an   ancient   comic  poet,    of  whom    . 
fhould  have  known  next  to   nothing,  had  not  Quintiliiar., 
Horace,   and  Perfius,  mentioned  him  and  Eupolis,  togeth^i 
with  Ariftophanes,    as  the  great  mafters  of  whar    we  call 
the  antient  comedy. 

Cratinus,  the  elder  of  the  two,  v/as  famoiii  in  the  Si  it- 
olympiad,  fome  twenty  or  thirty  years  before  Arift.opha.nec.. 
He  was  an  Athenian  born,  and,  as  far  as  we  can  find,  fpe,)i 
all  his  long  life  in  his  own  native  city  :  where,  if  he  did  not 
invent  comedy,  he  was  at  leaft  the  firft  who  brought  it  in- 
to fome  form  and  method,  and  made  it  fit  for  the  entertain- 
ment of  a  civil  audience.  It  is  true  indeed,  that  the  art, 
under  this  firft  refinement,  retained  too  many  marks  of  its* 
rude  original.  Perfons  and  vices  were  expoied  in  barefaced 
fatire,  and  the  chief  magiftrates  of  the  commonwealth  ridi- 
culed by  name  upon  the  ftage :  as  we  find  in  Plutarch's  lifj 
of  Pericles,  feveral  paflages  out  of  Cratinus's  plays,  where 
he  reflected  boldly  on  that  great  general.  Cratinus  appears 
to  have  been  an  exceilive  drinker ;  and  the  excufe  he  gave 
for  the  vice  was,  that  it  was  abfolutely  neceflary  to  warm 
his  fancy,  and  to  put  a  foul  into  his  verfe.  Hence  Horace, 
in  the  igth  epiftle  of  the  firft  book,  quotes  his  authority  to 
{hew,  what  ihort-lived  creatures  the  offspring  of  water  po- 
ets commonly  prove :  and  for  the  fame  reafon,  Ariftophanes 
in  his  Irene,  has  given  us  a  pleafant  account  of  Cratinus's 
death  ;  when  he  fays  that  it  was  caufed  by  a  fatal  fwoon, 
at  the  fight  of  a  noble  caik  of  wine  fplit  in  pieces,  and  wafh- 
Ing  the  ftreets.  The  time  of  his  death  is  preferved  in  the 
fame  jeft  of  Ariftophanes,  and  referred  to  the  year,  in  which 
the  Lacedemonians  firft  befet  Athens  ;  namely,  in  the  3^th 
olympiad.  Suidas  tells  us,  that  he  wrote  twenty  one  plays  ; 
leaving  only  this  fhort  defcription  of  his  excellencies,  that 
he  was  «  fplendid  and  bright  in  his  characters." 

Eupolis  was  an  Athenian  too,  and  followed  the  fame 
profeffion  of  diverting  the  common  people  with  the  vices  and 
mifcarriages  of  their  governours.  He  was  but  feventeen 
years  old  when  he  ventured  upon  the  theatre ;  where  he 
feems  to  have  been  more  fevere  and  impartial  than  Cratinus. 
For  Pericles  and  Cimon  being  the  two  oppofite  patriots,  and 
leading  men  in  thofe  times,  Eupolis  fpared  neither  party  5 
whereas  Cratinus,  though  he  expofed  Pericles,  yet  mewed  a 
great  refpecl:  for  Cimon,  and  commended  him  in  fome 
verfes,  v/hich  are  cited  by  Plutarch.  Eupolis,  according  to 
Suidas,  perifhed  by  fhipwreck  in  the  war  with  the  Lacede- 
monians -3  on  which  occafion  it  was  afterwards  publickly  pro- 
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•fcibited,  that  a  poet  fhould   ferve  in  war.     Cicero  obferves 
,it  to  be  a  common  notion,  that  Eupolis  was  thrown  into  the  Ad.  Attic, 
fea  by  Alcibiades,  for  traducing  him  in  one  of  his  plays  :  *•  vu  ePlft> 
but  adds  withal,  that  Eraftothenes  had  confuted  this  vulgar  J 
error,  by  giving  a  lift  of  the  comedies  which  he  wrote,  af- 
ter the  time  pitched  on  for  that  misfortune.     He  was  the  au- 
thor of  feventeen  plays  ;  but  nothing  .of  his,  no  more  than  of 
Cratinus,    is  extant. 

CRATIPPUS,  pronounced  by  Cicero  to  be  by  far 
the  greateft  of  all  the  peripatetick  philofophers  he  ever  heard,  DC  unlverf. 
was  of  Mitylene,  and  taught  philofophy  there.     He  wentc.  i. 
afterwards  to  Athens,  where  he  followed  the  fame  profeilion  ; 
and   amongft  his  difciples  had  Cicero's  fon.     Cicero  had  an  cicer.  offic 
high  efteem  for  him,  and  prevailed  upon  Caefar  to  grant  him  *»*>  »nit« 
the  freedom  of  Rome  :  and  afterwards  engaged  the  Areopa- 
gus to  make  a  decree,  by  which  Cratippus  was  defired  to 
continue  at  Athens,  as  an  ornament  to  the,  city,  and  to  read 
lectures  to  the  youth  there.    We  may  be   fare,    that  thefe 
lectures  mud  have  been  very  inftructive  and  engaging,  fmce 
Brutus  went  to  hear  them,  when  he  was  preparing  for  the 
war  againft  Marc  Antony.    Cratippus  had  the  art  of  making 
]bimfelf  agreeable  to  his  difciples,  and  of  plealing  them  by 
his  converfation,  which  was  free  from  that  pedantick  gravi- 
ty, fo  common  to  men  in  his  fituation.     This  appears  from 
a  letter  of  young  Cicero,  where  there  is  the  following  paf- 
fage  :    "  Know  then,    that  Cratippus    loves  me   not    as  a 
"  difciple,  but  as  a  fon  ;  and  as  I  am  very  well  pleafed  to 
."  hear  his  lectures,   fo  I  am  extremely  delighted  with  the 
^  fweetnefs  of  his    temper.  •   I  prevail   with   him  whenever 
"  I  can,  to  fup  with  me  ;  and  this  being  now  cuftomary, 
"  he  comes  often  to  us  unawares,  when  we  are  at  fupper, 
£C  and  laying  afide  his  philofophick  gravity,  he  is  fo  kind  as 
"  to  laugh  and  joke  with  us."     There  are  other  proofs  be-  cic.  ad  fam 
fide  this,  that  Cratippus  was  a  man,  who  underftood  life  as  1.  xvi.  ep. 
well  as  philofophy.     After  the  battle  of  Pharfalia,  Pompey21' 
went  to  Mitylene ;  where  the  inhabitants  paid  their  refpects 
to  him,  and  Cratippus  among  them.     Pompey  complained, 
as  Plutarch  tells  us,  and  difputed  a  little  upon  divine  provi-  In Pompeio 
dence;  but  Cratippus  gently  yielded  to  him,  giving  him  hopes 
of  better  times,    left   he  fhould  have  tired  and  vexed  him, 
with  anfwering  and  refuting  his  objections.  If  Cratippus  had 
been  a  pedant,  and  his  knowledge  had  not  extended  beyond 
fchool  learning,  he  would  have  followed  Pompey  till  he  went 
on  board,  and  would  'have  h;ui  the  laft  word.    He  would 

have 
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have  pufned  his  common-place  arguments  to  the  lafl  reply  ; 
and  would  have  taken  more  pride  in  vanquifhng  him  in 
a  difpute,  than  Csefar  had  in  a  drawn  battle.  Cratippus 
wrote  fome  pieces  about  divination  :  and  is  fuppofed  to  be 
the  fame  with  him,  whomTertullian,  in  his  book  De  anima, 
has  ranked  among  the  writers  upon  dreams. 

CREECH  (THOMAS)  eminent  for  his  tranflations  of 
ancient  authors  both  'in  profe  and  verfe,  was  fon  of  Thomas 
Creech,  and  born  at  Blandford  in  Dorfetfhire  in  the  year 
1659.  He  was  educated  in  grammar  learning  under  mr. 
Curganven  of  Sherbourne,  to  whom  he  afterwards  dedicated 
a  tranflation  of  one  of  Theocritus's  Idylliums ;  and  entered 
a  commoner  of  Wadham  college  in  Oxford,  in  the  year 
1675.  Mr.  Wood  tells  us,  that  his  father  was  a  gentle- 
man ;  but  mr.  Giles  Jacob  fays,  in  his  Lives  and  characters 
of  all  the  Englifh  poets,  that,  his  parents  circumflances 
not  being  fufficient  to  fupport  him  through  a  liberal  educa- 
tion, his  difpofition  and  capacity  for  learning  raifed  him  up 
a  patron  in  colonel  Strangeways,  whofe  generofity  fupplied 
.that  defect.  Be  that  as  it  will,  mr.  Creech  diflinguifhed 
himfelf  much  ;  and  was  accounted  a  good  philofopher  and 
poet,  and  a  fevere  {Indent.  June  the  I3th  1683,  he  took 
a  mailer  of  arts  degree,  and  not  long  after  was  elected 
probationer  fellow  of  All-fouls  college  ;  to  which,  mr.  Jacob 
obferves,  the  great  reputation  acquired  by  his  tranflation 
of  Lucretius  recommended  him.  Mr.  Wood  tells  us,  that 
upon  this  occallon  he  gave  flngular  proofs  of  his  claffical 
learning  and  philofophy  before  his  examiners.  He  now  be- 
gan to  be  well  known  by  the  works  he  publifhed  ;  but  fa- 
ther Niceron  obferves,  in  hisMemoires  pour  fervir  al'hifloire 
des  hommes  illuflres,  that  they  were  of  no  great  advantage 
to  his  fortune,  imce  his  circumflances  were  always  indiffe- 
rent. In  the  year  1701,  having  taken  holy  orders,  he 
was  prefented  by  his  college  to  the  living  of  Welling  in 
Hertfordfhire  ;  but  before  he  left  Oxford,  he  unfortunately 
put  an  end  to  his  own  life.  The  motives  of  this  fatal  ca- 
taftrophe  are  not  certainly  known.  Monfleur  Bernard,  in 
his  Nouvelles  de  la  republique  des  lettres,  informs  us,  that 
in  the  year  1700,  rnr.  Creech  fell  in  love  with  a  woman, 
who  treated  him  contemptuou.fly,  though  fhe  was  complai- 
fant  enough  to  others ;  that,  not  being  able  to  digefl  this 
ufage,  he  was  refolved  not  to  furvive  it ;  but  that  he  hanged 
himieif  in  his  ftudy,  in  which  fttuation  he  was  found  three 
clays  after,  Mr.  Jacob  giyes  a  different  account  of  this  af- 
fair, 
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fair.  He  fays  nothing  of  the  particular  manner  of  his  death, 
but  only  that  he  unfortunately  made  away  with  himfelf : 
which  he  afcribes  to  a  naturally  morofe  and  fplenetick  tem- 
per, too  apt  to  defpife  the  underftandings  and  performances 
of  others.  "  This,  fays  mr.  Jacob,  made  him  lei's  efteemed, 
<c  than  his  great  merit  deferved;  and  his  refentments  on 
<c  this  account  frequently  engaged  him  in  thofe  heats  and^ac  '  lbl 
"  difputes,  which  in  the  end  proved  fatal  to  him." 

We  will  now  give  an  account  of  mr.  Creech's  tranfla- 
tions ;  for  we  do  not  find  him  to  have  been  the  author 
of  any  original  works,  i.  A  tranflation  of  Lucretius,  printed 
in  oc~tavo  at  Oxford  1682,  and  repiinted  the  year  after. 
A  certain  writer  treats  mr.  Creech  with  great  feverity, 
on  account  of  his  tranflation  ;  for  having  obferved,  that  the 
only  book  now  in  being,  which  from  one  end  to  the  other 
is  an  open  defence  of  atheifm,  is  that  of  Lucretius,  he 
tells  us,  that  "  this  moft  mpious  book  in  Charles  the  lid's 
<c  reiori  was  with  infinite  pains  turned  into  Englifh  verfe, 
"  that  the  fmoothnefs  and  fweetnefs  of  the  metre  mi-^ht 

•i-j 

frc  fupply  what  was  wanting  in  the  argument ;  that  the  ele- 

*c  gance  of  the  expreflion,  the  melodious  harmony  of  num- 

*e    bers,    and   all  thole    other  bewitching  beauties,    which 

cc  attend  good  poetry,  might  infenfibly  ihftill  the  poifon  into 

<c  the  minds  of  unthinking  people,  efpecially  of  the  youth, 

c<  whofe  imagination  is  generally  too  ftrong  for  their  reafon, 

"  and  their  fancy  too  powerful   for  their  judgment.  And  this 

"  celebrated  tranflation  was  not  only  made  by  an  Oxford  fcho- 

*'  lar,  who  was  thereupon  preferred,  but  it  was  licenfedbythe 

"  univerfity  of  Oxford,  where  he  was  looked  on  as  a  raw  lad, 

cc  that  had  not  read  the  Lucretius  of  Creech,  who  died,  as 

"  he  lived,  like  a  true  atheift ;  but  being  a  high  church  prieft, 

"  his  murdering  himfelf  was  not  made  to  pafs  for  ajudge- 

"  ment."     In  the  mean  time  the  tranflation   is  allowed  to  Nation  vm 

be  a  good  one,  whatever  might  be  the  guilt  of  the  translator. H)cated  fr° 

Mr.  Dryden,  in  the  preface  to  the  mifcellany  poems,   which  Ois  caft  on~it 

were  publifhed    by  him,  fpeaks   of  it  in  the  higheft   terms  in  a  late 

of  approbation,    calling    mr.  Creech  The    ingenious    and  PaippWer, 

learned  tranflator  of  Lucretius ;  and  every  body  elfe  enter-  rejrefenta- 

tained   the   fame  opinion  of  it.     In  the  edition  of  1714  in  ti on  of  the 

two  volumes  8vo,  all  the  verfes  of  the  text,  which  mr.  Creech  prefent  ftate 

£         I  *     * 

had  left  untranflated,    particularly  thofe   in   the  4th    book  °' 

i  i  r  i  r          1-      i  1  cCC"    Part-  u- 

about  the  nature  or  love,  are  luppiied  3  and  many  new  notes  p.  -s. Lend, 
added  and  intermixed  by  another    hand,  by  way  of  forming  '712- 
a  complete  fyirem  of  the  Epicurean  philofophy.     iNew  notes, s^  pref.  to 
we  fay :  for  mr.  Creech   had  publilhed  in    1695  an  edition1 
of  Lucretius  in  Latin,  with  notes,  which   we<re   afterwards 

prints  i 
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printed  at   the  end    of  the  Englifh  tranflation.     Another 
edition  of  this,    much  enlarged,  was  publifhed   in  1717  in 
8vo.     2.  In   the  year  1684,  he  publifhed  a  tranflation  of 
Horace  ;    in  which  however  he  has  omitted  fome  few  odes. 
As   to  the    fatires,  he  was  adviied,  as   he   tells    us  in    hi- 
preface,  <c  To   turn   them   to  our  own  time  ;  fmce  Rome 
«<  was  now  rivalled  in   her  vices,  and   parallels  for  hype 
^  crify,  profanenefs,  avarice,  and  the  like,  were  eafy 
"  found.     But  thofe  crimes,  he  declares,  were    out  of  hi? 
4t  acquaintance;  and  fmce  the  character  is  the  fame  vvho- 
"  ever  the  perfon  is,  he  was   not  fo  fond  of  being  hated, 
«£  as  to  make  any  difobliging  application.     Such  pains,  fays 
"  he,  would  look  like  an  impertinent  labour  to  find  a  dung- 
cc  hill,  only    that  I  might   fatisfy  an    unaccountable    hu- 
"  rnour  of  edifying  one  man's  face,  and  befpattering  ano- 

"  ther." 

Thefe   are    mr.  Creech's  capital   performances ;    but   he 
tranflated  feveral  other  things  of  a  fmaller  kind,  as,  3.  The 
idylliums  of  Theocritus  with  Rapin's  Difcourfe  of  paftoralsy 
Oxford  1684,  Hvo.     4.  The  fecond  elegy  of  Ovid's  firft 
book  of  elegies  ;  The   fixth,  feventh,  eighth,  and    twelfth 
of   the  fecond   book  ;  The  ftory  of  Lucretia,  out   of  his 
book  De  faftis ;   and  the  fecond  and   third    of  Virgil's  Ec- 
logues;   printed  in  A   collection    of   mifcellany   poems   at 
London   m    1684.     5.  The    thirteenth    fatyr    of   Juvenal, 
with  notes.     Printed  in  the  Englifh  tranflation  of  the  fatyrs 
of  Juvenal  and  Periius,   publifhed  at  London  in  1693    in 
folio.     6.  A  tranflation  into  Englifh  of  the  verfes  prefixed 
to   mr.  Quint  inie's   Complete    gardener.     7.  The    lives    of 
Solon,  Pelopidas,  and  Cleomenes  from  Plutarch.     8.  The 
life  of  Pelopidas  from  Cornelius  Nepos.   Q.  Laconick  apoph- 
thegms, or  remarkable  fay  ings  of  the  Spartans,  from  Plu- 
tarch.    10.  A  difcourfe  concerning  Socrates's  Daemon,  and 
the  two  firft  books  of  the  Sympofiacs,  from  Plutarch.    Thcfe 
tranflations    from   Plutarch  were    publiJhed  in  the    Engliili 
translation  of  his  lives  and   morals.      1 1 ,  A   trunflation    of 
Maniiius's  Aftronomicon. 

CP-ELLIUS  (JoHN)  a  moft  celebrated  Socinian,  and 
next  in  dignity  to  Socinus.  He  \vas  born  in  the  year  1590 
in  a  village  near  Nuremberg.  After  he  was  educated  there, 

C*  s^ 

he  embraced  the  doctrines  of  Socinus  ;  but  the  coun- 
try where  he  lived  not  tolerating  a  liberty  of  confcience,  he 
panted  after  a  freer  air,  "  ubi  fentire  qua?  vellet,  &  quae  Itn- 
iC  tire:  diccre  liceret ;"  *c  where  he  miht  think  what  he 
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<£  pleafed,  and  fpeak  what  he  thought,"  as  the  writer  of  his 
life  expreiles  it.  He  went  into  Poland  therefore  in  1612, 
where  the  Unitarians  had  a  fchool,  in  which  he  became  pro- 
feiTor,  and  was  afterwards  made  minifter.  He  has  written 
fcveral  tracts  upon  the  New  Teftament,  and  an  anfwer  to  a 
book  of  Grotius's,  intitled  De  fatisfactione  Chrifti,  which 
Grotius  drew  up  againft  the  doctrine  of  Fauftus  Socinus:. 
He  wrote  alib  a  book  of  morals,  in  which  he  is  charged 
with  maintaining,  that  it  is  lawful  for  men  upon  certain 
occafions  to  beat  their  wives  ;  which,  if  true,  would  proba- 
bly expofe  him  more  to  the  refentment  of  the  ladies,  than  all 
his  other  fingularities  of  opinion.  He  died  at  Racovia  of  an 
epidemick  fever  in  the  forty-third  year  of  his  age.  See 

He  was  a  man  of  very  uncommon  abilities,  and  is  allow-0 
cd  to  have  been  fo  by  thofe,  who  cannot  be  fufpected  of  the  the  fccond 
leaft  partiality  to  him,  "  I  thank  you,  fays  Grotius,  for  v°lum«  of 
**  tour  letter  and  the  kind  prefent  of  your  book.  I  am  re- f  .l0'  eca 

'  .  *  irstrum  oo~ 

cc  folved  to  read  over  and  over  again  whatever  you  HiaH  lonorwai. 

<c  write,  as  I  am  fure  I  cannot  do  it  but  with  great  advan- 

'c  tage  to  myfelf.     When  I  received  your  letter,  I  w.as  in- 

"  tent  upon  your  commentary  on  the  epiftle  to  the  Gala- 

<c  tians.     You  have  very  happily  hit  upon  the  fcope  and  de- 

<c  fign  of  this  epiftle,  and  tewn  the  connexion  which  plain- 

"  ly  runs  through  it."     And  in  another  place,  fpeaking  of 

Crellius's  book  agairift  himfelf,    he  owns  it   to  be  written 

with  .great  modefty  and  erudition,  though  he  does  not  approve 

the  fentiments  contained  in  it.  Grotius  »- 

"  Crellius,  fays  father  Simon,  is  a  grammarian,  a  philofo- Pl{1 
"  pher,  and  a  divine  throughout.    He  has  a  wonderful  addrels^'2]9/ 
"  in  adapting  St.  Paul's  words  to  his  own  prejudices.     He 
"  fupports  the  doctrines  of  his  feet  with  fo  much  fubtilty, 
"  that  he  does  not  feem  to  fay  any  thing  of  himfelf,  but  to 
*c  make  the  fcriptures  fpeak  for  him,    even  where  they  are . 

L<L  -    n   r  -       »      T^L    r  J-    •  u-  r  tique  des 

moit  againlt  him.        1  neie  are  prodigious  things  tor  men  principaus 
to   fay    of   one    another,  who  are  all  the  while  at  variance  commen- 
about  the  fundamentals  of  relio;ion  :  efpecially  if  we  confider, tate 

^  *  J  novcsu 

how  common   it  is   for  them  to  wifh  one  another  damned,  teftament, 

only  for   difagreeing  perhaps  about  fome   minute    circuin-  &=.  par 
fiances.  Rich- Sj" 


mon. 


CROFT  (HERBERT)  an  eminent  prelate  of  the  church 
of  England,  and  third  fon  of  fir  Herbert  Croft  of  Croft-caflle 
in  Herefordlhire,  was  defcended  of  an  ancient  family,  and 
born  October  the  i8th  1603,  at  Great  Milton  near  Thame 
in  Oxfoidihire,  in  the  houie  of  fir  William  Green  ;  his  mo- 
ther 
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ifh  ba-  ther  being  then  on  a  journey  to  London.     At  thirteen  yeafS 
roneuag<%J    of  Uge  }ie  was  fent  to  Oxford,  but  upon  his  father's  turning 
vo  .  iv.  p.     papj{f-5  anc}  becoming  a  lay  brother  in  the  Benedictine  mona-" 
itery  at  Douay,  he  was  removed  from  Oxford,  and  carried 
over  thither.     After  fome  fhort  flay  at  Douay,  he  was  fent 
to   the   Englifh   college  of  jefuits  at  St.  Omers  ;  where   he 
was  not  only  reconciled  to   the  church  of  Rome,  but  per- 
Ibid.  fuaded  alfo  to  enter  into  the  order.     Some  time  before  his  fa- 

ther's death,  which  happened  above  five  years  after  his  going 
abroad,  he  v/as  by  him  fent  back  into  England,  in  order  to 
tranfact  fome  family  affairs  ;  and  becoming  happily  acquaint- 
ed with   Morton,  bifhop  of  Durham,    he  was   by  his  argu- 
ments reclaimed  to  the  church  of  England,     At  the  defire  of 
dr.  Laud  he  went  a  fecond  time  to  Oxford,  and  was  admit- 
Athen.        ted  a  {Indent   of  Ghrifl-Church  ;    and   the  univerfity  gene- 
Oxon.  vol.   roufly  allowing  the  time  he  had  fpent  abroad  to  be  reckoned, 
u.  001.865.  ag  '^  jle  ka(j   ref1(jecj  there,  he  foon  after  took  a  bachelor  of 

divinity's  degree,  entered  into  holy  orders,  and  became  mi- 
nifter  of  a  church   in  Glouceilerfhire,  and    rector   of  Hard- 
ing in  Oxfordfhire.     In  Auguft  1639,  he  was  collated   to  a 
prebend  in  the  church  of  Salifbury  ;  and  the  year  after,  took 
a  doctor  of  divinity's  degree,  beinp;  then  chaplain  in  ordinary 
Wood's       to  tne  king.     The  fame  year  he  was  made  a  prebendary  of 
Fafti,  vol.  i.  Worcefter,  and  the  year  after  cancn  of  Windfor.     In  1644 
001.284.      he  was  nominated  dean  of  Hereford,  where  he  married  mrs. 
Anne  Brown,  the  daughter  of  his  predecefibr  ;  though  one 
would  think  that  was  a  feafon,  in  which  a  man  wrould  have 
kept  himfelf  as  clear  of  incumbrances  as  he  could  j  he  efpe- 
cially,  who  was  in  conftant  peril  of  his  then  fmall  fortune, 
Walker's     and  fometimes  of  his  life.     He  fufFcred  extremely  for  his  loy- 
fufterings  of  a}ty  to  Charles  I.  but  at  length,  in  the  year  1659,    by  the 
P  \i  p^l.  fuccefTive  deaths  of  his  two  eider  brothers,  became  poflefled 
of  the  family-eftate.     At  the  reftoration   of  Charles  II.  he 
was  reinstated    in    his  preferments  ;    and  upon  the   ayth  of 
December  1661,  promoted  to  the  fee  of  Hereford,  which  he 
never  would  quit,  though  he  was  offered  a  better   fee  more 
than  once.     He  became  afterwards,    about    the  year   1667, 
dean  of  the  royal  chapel,  which  he  held  to  1669,  and  then 
refigned  it;  being  weary  of  a  court  life,  and  finding  but  lit- 
tle good  effects  from  his  pious  endeavours.     Pie  then  retired 
to  his  diocefe,    where  he  lived  an  example  of  that  difcipline, 
he  was  ftricl:  in  enjoining  others  ;  and  was  extremely  beloved 
for  his  conftant  preaching,  hofpitahle  temper,  and  extenfive 
charity.     He  was  very  intent  upon  reforming  fome  things  in 
the  church,  which  he -thought  abufcs,   and  not  tending  to 
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edification  in  the  leaf}.     He  was  very  fcrupulous  in  his  man- 
ner of  admitting  perfons  into  holy  orders,    and  more  efpeci- 
ally  to  that  of  the   priefthood  ;   and  he  refufed  to  admit  any 
prebendaries  into  his  cathedral  church,  except  fuch  as  lived 
within  his  diocefe,  that  the  duty  of  the  church  might  not  be 
neglected,    and   that  the  addition  of  a  prebend  might  be    a 
comfortable  addition  to  a  fmall  living.     Thefe  feem  to  have  Athen. 
been  good  refolutions ;  and  it  is  faid,  he  continued  inflexible  Oxon. 
in  them. 

In  the  mean  time,  he  was  not  fo  intent  upon  his  private 
concerns  in  his  diocefe,  but  that  he  (hewed  himfelf  ready  to 
ferve  the  publick,  as  often  as  he  thought  it  in  his  power. 
Accordingly  in  the  year  1675,  when  the  quarrel  with  the 
nonconformifts  was  at  its  height,  and  the  breach  fo  artfully 
widened,  that  the  papifts  entertained  hopes  of  entering 
through  it,  he  publifhed  a  piece,  intitled,  The  naked  truth  ; 
or,  the  true  ftate  of  the  primitive  church,  4tp..  which  was 
printed  at  a  private  prefs,  and  addrefTed  to  the  lords  and 
commons  aflembled  in  parliament.  This,  though  no  more 
than  a  fmall  pamphlet  of  four  or  five  (beets,  made  a  prodi- 
gious noife,  and  was  read  and  ftudied  by  all  people  of  fenfe 
and  learning  in  the  kingdom.  The  author's  defign  in  it  Ibid, 
was  to  try,  whether  the  legislature  could  be  prevailed  upon 
to  take  any  meafures  for  reconciling  the  differences  among 
proteftants,  and  for  fecuring  the  church  againft  the  attempts 
of  papifts.  He  begins  with  articles  of  faith  ;  and  having 
fhewn  the  danger  of  impofing  more  than  are  necefTary,  efpe- 
cially  as  terms  of  communion^  he  proceeds  next  through  all 
the  great  points  in  difpute  between  the  church  of  England, 
and  thofe  that  diiTent  from  her  :  labouring  to  prove  through- 
out, that  proteftants  differ  about  nothing,  that  can  truly  be 
(tiled  effential  to  religion,  and  that,  for  the  fake  of  union, 
compliances  would  be  more  becoming  as  well  as  more  ef- 
fectual, than  enforcing  uniformity  by  penalties  and  perfe- 
cution.  The  whole  is  written  in  a  fpirit  of  piety,  and  with 
great  force  of  argument :  neverthelefs  it  was  attacked  with 
great  zeal  by  the  intolerant  part  of  the  clergy,  and  fome  of 
them  wrote  againft  it  furioufly  :  Dr.  Turner,  matter  of  St. 
John's  college  in  Cambridge,  particularly,  in  his  Animad- 
verfions  on  a  pamphlet,  called  The  naked  truth,  1676,  4*0. 
This  was  anfwered  by  the  famous  Andrew  Marvell,  in  a 
piece,  intitled,  Mr.  Smirke,  or  the  divine  in  mode  ;  in  which 
he  ridicules  the  animadverter  with  his  ufual  life  and  fpirit, 
and  gives  the  following  character  of  bifhop  Croft's  work. 
"  It  is  a  treatife,  fays  he,  which3  if  not  for  its  oppofer, 
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<c  needs  no  commendation,  being  writ  with  that  evidence 
"  and  demonstration  of  truth,  that  all  fober  men  cannot  but 
tc  give  their  affent  and  conient  to  it  unafked.  It  is  a  book 
s-  of  that  kind,  that  no  chriftian  fcarce  can  perute  it,  with- 
ii  out  wifhinp"  himfelf  to  have  been  the  author,  and  almoft 

O 

<c  imagining  that  he  is  fo  :  the  conceptions  therein  being  of 
<e  fo  eternal  idea,  that  every  man  finds  it  to  be  but  a  copy 
ic  of  the  original  in  his  own  mind."  Many  other  pam- 
phlets were  written  againft  the  Naked  truth  ;  but  the  au- 
thor did  not  vouchfafe  them  any  reply,  truth  and  publick  fer- 
vicQ,  not  vain  wrangling  and  debate,  being  the  points  he 
had  in  view.  It  was  reprinted  in  the  year  1680,  and  many 
times  fince. 

This   was   the  firft  thing  biihop  Croft   published,  except 
two  fermons  :    one  on  Ifaiah,  ch.  xxvii.  ver.  lair.,  preached 
before  the  houfe  of  lords  upon  the   fart-day,  February  the 
4th,   1673;  the  other  before   the  king   at  Whitehall,  April 
the   1 2th,    1674,    on  Philipp.  ch.   i.  ver.   21.     In  the  year 
1678  he  publifhed    a  third  fermon,  preached  upon  the  4th 
of  November  at  the  cathedral  church  in.  Hereford,  and  in- 
titled,  A  fecond  call  to   a  farther  humiliation.     The  year  af- 
ter he  publimed  a  Letter  written  to  a  friend  concerning  po- 
pifh  idolatry  :   and   alfo  a  fecond   imprernon  corrected,  with 
additions,  of  hia  Legacy  to  his  diocete  ;  or  a  mort  determi- 
nation of  all  controverfies  we  have  with  the  papifts  by  God's 
holy  word,  410.     After  the  epiflle  to  all   the  people  within 
his  diocefe,  efpecially  thofe  of  the  city  of  Hereford,  comes  a 
preface  ;  then  three  fermons  upon  John  v.   39.   "  Search  the 
"   fcriptures,  for  in  them  ye  think  ye  have  eternal  life  ;"  and 
laftly,  a  Supplement  to  the  preceding  fermons,  together  with 
a  tract  concerning  the  holy  facrament  of  the  Lord's   fupper, 
promifed  in  the  preface.     This  work  was  calculated  by  him 
to  prefervc  the  people  of  his  diocefe  from  the  fnares  of  po- 
pifli   mifHonaries,    who  were   then   very  active   all  over  the 
kingdom.     In  the  year  1685,  nc  publimed  fome  animadver- 
iions  on   a  book,    intitled,  The  theory  of  the  earth ;  and   in 
1688,  A  fhort  difcourfe  concerning  the  reading  his  majefty's 
late    declaration    in    churches.     This,    which  was   the    laft 
employment  of  his   pen,  was  fhewn  by  a  certain  courtier  to 
king  James  ;  who  ordered  fo  much  of  the  difcourfe,  as  con- 
cerned the  reading  of  the  declaration,  to  be  publifhed  to  the 
world,  and    the  reft  to  be  fupprefTed,    as  being  contrary  to 
the  views,  with  which   that  declaration  had  been   fct  forth, 
Athena:       jt  •„  rcmarkable  of  this  excellent  prelate,  that  he  had  taken 
a  refolution   fome  years  before  his  death,    of  refigning   his 
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bifhoprlck  ;  to  which,  it  feems,  he  was  moved  by  forrte  fcrii5- 
pies  of  confcience.     His   motives  he  exprefied  in  a  long  let- 
ter to  the  learned  dr.  Stilliflgfleet ;  who  however,  in  an   an-  Mifcellane* 
fwer,  fatisficd  his  confciencej  and  difpofed   him  to  continue '^.^V 
his  epifcopal   charge  with  his   ufual  earneftnefs  and  vigourv  dr.  Stil  ing- 
He  died  at  his  palace  at  Hereford)  on  the  i8th  of  May  1691,^^  '735* 
and  was  buried  in  the  cathedral  there,  where  there  remains   ™'  ?•  *~ 
this  fhort  infcription  over  his  grave-irone.     Depofitum  Her- 
bert! Croft  de  Croft  epifcopi  Herefordenfis,  obiit  18  die  Mali 
A.  D.  1691,    astatis    fuse   88,    in   vita  conjundi  :     that   is, 
"  Here  are  depofited  the  remains  of  Herbert  Croft  of  Croftj 
*'  biihop  of  Hereford,  who  died  May  18,   1691,  in  the  88th 
"  year   of  his    age,  in  life  united."     The  kill  words,  "  in 
*'  life  united'"  allude  to  his  lying-  next  dean  Benion,  at  the 
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bottom  of  whole  grave-ftone  are  thefe,  in  morte  non  divifi, 
that  is,  "  in  death  net  divided  :"  the  two  grave-ftones  hav- 
ing hands  engraven  on  them,  reaching  from  one  to  the  other,, 
and  joined  together,  to  fignify  the  lafting  and  uninterrupted 
friendfhip,  which  fubfiiled  between  thole  two  reverend  dig- 
nitaries. 

As  bifhop  Croft  lived,  fo  he  died,  without  the  lead  tinc- 
ture of  that  popery,  which   he  had  contracted   in  his  youth, 
as  appears  clearly  enough  from  the  preamble  to  his  will.    "  I 
"  do,    fays  he,    in   all  humble  manner  moft  heartily  thank 
"  God,  that  he   hath  been    rnoft  gracioufly  pleafed,  by  the 
"  light  of  his  moft  holy  gofpel,  to  recal  me  from  the  dark- 
"  nefs  of  grofs  errors  and  popiih  fuperfHtions,  into  which  I 
<c  was  feduced  in  my  younger  days?   and  to  fettle  me  again 
cc  in   the  true  ancient  catholick  and   apoftolick  faith    pro- 
*'  fefied  by  our  church  of  England,  in  which  I  was  born  and 
"  baptized,  and  in  which  I  joyfully  die,  &c."     He  had  one 
only  fon,  Herbert,  by  his  wife,  who  was  educated  in  Mag- 
dalen  college,  Oxford,  and  was   created  baronet  by  Charles 
II.  in  November  1671*  and  was  twice  kni?ht  of  the  {hire  in 
the  reign  of  king  William. 

CROMWELL   (Oi-iVER)   protector  of  the  common- 
wealth of  England,,  was  defcended,  both  by  his  father  and  Carn'neton1* 
mother,  from  families  of  great  antiquity.     He  was  the  fon  hiftor/of 
of  mr.  Robert  Cromwell,    who   was   the  fecond   fon  of  fir  the  ]ife  ani 
Henry  Cromwell   of  Hinchinbrooke   in   the  county  of  Hun-  Q^J^T 
tingdon,  knt.   whofe  anceilors,  though  of  very   honourable  iorj  pt'0. 
extraction,  were   not,  as   many  writers    have    aiTerted,    any  'eftor, 
Ways  allied  to,  or  dependent  upon,  Thomas  Cromwell,  earl  Lon>3'  I 
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Oa   Jiliexj  prune  minuter  and  favourite  to  king  Henry  VJ  I.  othera. 
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For  when  dr.  Goodman,  bilhop  of  Gloucefter,  who  turned 
papift,  and  was  very  deiirous  of  making  his  court  to  the  pro- 
tector, dedicated  a  book  to  him,  and  moreover  prefented  a 
printed  paper  to  him,  by  which  he  pretended  to  fcrape  kin- 
dred with  him,  as  being  himfelf  Tome  way  allied  to  Thomas 
earl  of  Eflex,    the  protector   with   fome  paffion  told  him, 
Fuller's       <c  that  lord  was  not  related  to  his  family  in  any  degree." 
worthies  in  His  mother  was  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  fir  Richard  Stewart 
Cambridge-  Qf  ^e  ifle   of  Ely,    knt.  who  has  been  reported,  and  not 
''  without  fome  foundation  of  truth,  to  have  been  defcended 
from  the  royal  houfe  of  Stuart  ;   as  appears  from  a  pedigree 
Fuller,  ibid,  of  her  family  ftill  in  being.     It  was  commonly  faid  by  the 
cavaliers,   in  the  life-time  of  the  protestor,  that  he  was  a 
brewer,  or   the  fon  of  a  brewer  ;    nor  was  this  altogether 
without  foundation.     For  his   mother,    finding  it  hard  to 
breed  up  fo  large  a  family  out  of  the  narrow  income  of  mr. 
Cromwell's   fmall  eftate,  thought   proper  to  engage  in  the 
brewing  trade  herfelf,  which  ihe  managed  with  great  fkill 
and  prudence,    and  without  the  leaft  affiftance  either  from 
Dugdale's     the  father  or  the  fon.     Out  of  the  profits  of  this  trade,  and 
her  own  jointure  of  6ol.   per  annum,  {he  provided  fortunes 


of  the  late    for  her  daughters,  fufficient  to  marry  them  into  good  fami- 
'  lies.     The  eldeft  was  the  wife  of  mr.  John  Defborough,  af- 


terwards one  of  the  proteclor's  major-generals  :  another  mar- 
ried, firft,  Roger  Whetilone,  efq;  and  afterwards  colo- 
nel John  Jones,  who  was  executed  for  being  one  of  the 
king's  judges  :  the  third  efpouied  colonel  Valentine  Walton, 
who  died  in  exile  :  the  fourth,  namely  mrs.  Robina  Crom- 
well, married  firft  dr.  Peter  French,  and  then  dr.  John  Wil- 
kins,  a  man  eminent  in  the  republick  of  letters,  and  after 
the  restoration,  bifhop  of  Chefter.  It  may  not  be  amifs  to 
add,  that  an  aunt  of  Cromwell's  married  Francis  Barring- 
ton,  efq;  another  aunt  John  Hampden,  efquire,  of 
Buckinghamfhire,  by  whom  ihe  was  mother  to  the  famous 
John  Hampden  ;  a  third  aunt  was  the  wife  of  mr.  Whaley, 
and  the  mother  of  colonel  Whaley,  in  whofe  cuftody  the 
king  was,  while  he  remained  at  Hampton-court.  He  had 
Wood's  two  other  aunts,  but  of  their  marriages  we  have  no  intel- 

Fafli,  Oxon.  }jgence. 

*9°*  Having  given  this  (hort  account  of  Oliver  Cromwell's  fa- 
mily, let  us  proceed  to  fpeak  of  him.  He  was  born  then  in 
the  parifh  of  St.  John,  Huntingdon,  where  his  father  moft- 
ly  lived,  upon  the  24th,  or  as  the  generality  of  writers  fay* 
the  25th  of  April,  1599*  and  educated  in  grammar  learning 
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at  the  free-fchool  in  that  town.  We  have  very  different  ac- 
counts of  his  behaviour,  while  he  remained  at  fchooi :  feme 
fay,  that  he  fhewed  very  little  propenfity  to  learning ;  others, 
that  he  made  a  great  proficiency  in  it.  It  is  very  probable, 
that  both  are  in  the  wrong ;  and  that  he  was  not  either  in- 
corrigibly dull,  or  wonderfully  bright :  but  that  he  was  an 
unlucky  boy,  and  of  an  uneafy  and  turbulent  temper,  is  re- 
ported by  authors  of  unfufpe&ed  veracity.  Many  itories  are 
told  of  him  in  this  early  part  of  his  life  ;  and  there  is  one 
that  deferves  to  be  mentioned.  It  relates  to  a  vifion  he  faw, 
or  fancied  he  faw  ;  for  which,  at  the  defire  of  his  relations, 
his  mafter  corrected  him  feverely.  It  happened  to  him,  as  we 
are  told,  in  the  day-time,  when  lying  melancholy  upon  his 
bed,  he  thought  he  faw  a  fpectre,  which  told  him,  that  he 
fhould  be  the  greateft  man  in  the  kingdom.  His  father  be- 
ing informed  of  this,  was  very  angry,  and  defired  his  mailer 
to  correct  him  feverely,  which  however  had  no  great  effect, 
for  Oliver  was  ftill  perfuaded  of  the  thing,  and  would  fome- 
times  mention  it,  notwithftanding  his  uncle  Stuart  told  him, 
"  it  was  too  traiterous  to  repeat  it."  Sir  Philip  Warwick  Flagellum, 
tells  us,  that  he  was  very  well  acquainted  with  one  dr.  Sim-or>  the  life 
cot,  who  was  Cromwell's  phyfician  in  the  earlier  part  of  hisof?;rom" 
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lire,  who  allured  him,  that  he  was  a  very  fanciful  man,  and 

fubjecl  to  great  diforders  and  imagination  :  and  it  is  certain,  Warwick's 
that  he  was   not  altogether  free  from  thefe  fits,  during  theme™oirs» 
whole  courfe  of  his  life,  not  even  in  the  higheft  of  his  pro-p 
fperity. 

From  Huntingdon  he  was  removed  to   Sidney  college  in 
Cambridge,  where  he  was  admitted  upon  the  23d  of  April 
1616.     We  have  very  different  accounts  of  the  progrefs  he 
made  in  his  iludies,  while  a  member  of  the  univerfity.     It 
is  certain  that  he  was  well  read   in  the  Greek  and  Roman 
hiftory  ;    but  whether  he  acquired  this  knowledge  at   Cam-Rapin's 
bridge,    is   a  point  that  may  be  doubted,    fince,  as  feveral*"*01^0* 
writers  inform  us,  he  fpent  much  of  his  time  there  at  foot- g^8^* 
ball,  cricket,  and  other robuft  exercifes,  •  for  his  (kill  and  ex-xiii.  p.  147. 
pertnefs  in  which   he  was  famous.     His  father  dying  about  Flagellum, 
two  years  after  he  had  been  at  college,  he  returned  home  ;&c-  P-  *5* 
where   the   irregularity  of  his  conduct  fo  diflurbed  his  mo- 
ther, that,    by  the  advice  of  friends,    fhe  fent  him  to  Lon- 
don,   and   placed  him  in  Lincoln's   inn.     But  this  did  not  ibid.  p.  16, 
anfwer  the  end  propofed  ;  for,  inftead  of  applying  to  the  ftu- 
dy  of  the  laws,  he  gave  himfelf  up  to  wine,   women,    and 
play,  fo  that  he  quickly  diflipated  what  his  father  had  left 
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him.  However,  his  jftay  at  Lincoln's  inn  could  not  be  long  j 
nor  was  this  feafon  of  wildncis  of  much  continuance  ;  for 
he  was  married  by  the  time  lie  was  twenty  one,  as  appears 
from  the  parifli  regifler  of  St.  John  Huntingdon,  in  which 
we  find,  that  his  elcielt  foil  Robert,  who  died  a  child,  was 
born  upon  the  i3th  of  October,  1621  :  fo  that  if  he  ftaid 
but  two  years  at  the  imivenky,  and  it  is  very  probable  that 
he  did  not  flay  there  longer,  there  was  not  above  two  years 
more  for  his  going  to  Lincoln's  inn,  and  running;  through 
t'ie  w^°^  circle  of  his  follies.  The  lady  he  married  was 
p,  zc.  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  fir  James  Bouchier  of  EiTex,  knt. 
whom  he  trained,  more  by  the  intereil  of  his  relations, 
Hampden,  Harrington,  Stuart,  &c.  than  by  his  own.  She 
was  a  woman  of  fpirit  and  parts,  and  it  is  laid,  not  without 
a  cnnficlerable  {hare  of  pride. 

Mr,  Cromwell  foo.n  after  returned  to  the  country,  where 
he  lived  quite  reformed,  and  led  a  very  grave  and  fober  life, 
Some  have  imputed  this  fudden  renunciation  of  his  vices  and 
follies,  for  very  fudden  it  was,  to  his  falling  in  with  the  pu- 
ritans; but  it  is  certain,  that  he  remained  then,  and  for  fome 
time  after,  a  zealous  member  of  the  church  of  England,  and 
entered  into  a  clofe  friendfhip  with  feveral  eminent  divines. 
He  was  fettled  at  Huntingdon,  and  there  continued  ;  till 
an  ellate  of  between  four  and  five  hundred  pounds  a  year, 
devolving  to  hjm  by  the  death  of  his  uncle  fir  Thomas 
Stuart,  induced  him  to  remove  into  the  ifle  of  Ely.  It  was 
about  this  time,  that  he  began  to  fall  off  from  the  church, 
s.nd  to  converfe  with  the  puritans,  whofe  notions  he  foon 
after  embraced  with  that  warmth,  with  which  he  did  every 
t'ock's  $Mn£'  ^e  was  ele6ted  a  member  of  the  third  parliament 
memorials,  in  the  reio;n  of  Charles  I.  which  met  on  the  2Oth  of 
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January  1628^  and  was  of  the  committee  for  religion, 
where  he  diftinguifhejj  himfelf  by  his  zeal  a^ainft  pope- 
ry, and  by  complaining  of  Neile  bifhop  of  Winchester's 
licenfmg  books,  which  had  a  dangerous  tendency.  Af- 
ter the  dhTolution.  of  that  parliament,  he  returned  again 
into  the  country,  where  he  continued  to  exprefs  much  con- 
cern for  religion,  to  frequent  fjlenced  miniiters,  and  to  in- 
vite them  often  to  leciures  and  fermons  at  his  houfe.  By 
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this  he  brought  his  anairs  again  into  a  very  indifferent  litua- 
the  late        tion  ;  fo  that  by  way  of  repairing  the  breaches  he  had  made 
trouble?,      m  k{s  fortunc,  he  took  a  farm  at  St.  Ives,  which  he  kept  a- 
bout  five  years,  but  which  inftead  of  repairing  helped  to  run 
oat  the  remainder  of  its  and  had  totally  undone  him,   if  he 
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had  not  thrown  it  up.    Thefe  disappointments  revived  in  him  FJageJJum 
a  fcheme,  which  his  bad  eircurnftances  firlt  put  into  his  head&Cf  p<  2I 
while  at  Lincoln's   inn,   of  going   over  into  New  England. 
This  was  in    1637,    and  his   defign,  it  is  thought,  had  cer- 
tainly been  executed,  if  he   had  not  been   hindered   by  the 
filing  out  a  proclamation  for  retraining  fuch  embarkations.  Ruftwort 
The  next  year  he  had  lefs  time  upon  his  hands  ;  for  the  earl  par*  li>p> 
of  Bedford,   and  fome  other   perfons  of  his;h  rank,  who  had 
large  eftates  in  the  fen  country,  were  very  defirous  of  feeing 
it  better  drained  ;    and  though   one   project  of  this  fort  had 
failed,  they  fet  on  foot  another,  and  got  it  countenanced  by 
royal  authority,  and  fettled  a  fhare   of  the  profits  upon   the 
crown.     This,   though  really  intended  for  a  publick  benefit,  Dug^ale's 
was  oppofed  as   injurious  to    private  property;    and   at   the  baronage, 
head  of  the  oppofition  was  mr.  Oliver  Cromwell,  who  had  a™^"'  p* 
considerable  intereir.  in  thofe   parts.     It  was  the  vigour    and 
vigilance  he  {hewed  upon  this  occafion,  which   firft  rendered 
him  confpicuous  and  confiderab-le ;   and  gave  occafion  to  his 
friend  and  relation  mr.  Hampden,  to  recommend  him  after- 
wards in  parliament,  as  a  perlbn  capable  of  contriving  and 
conducting  great  things.     But  for  all  this,  he  was  not  veryriagellum, 
fuccefsful   in  his  oppofition  ;   and,    as  his  private  affairs  were  &c-  p.  23. 
liill  declining,  he  was  in  a  very  neceilitous  condition  at  the 
approach  of  the  long  parliament. 

In  thefe  circum (lances  one  might  wonder,  how  he  fhould 
form  a  uefign,  at  a  time  when  elections  were  confidered  as 
things  of  the  utmoft  confequence,  of  getting  himfelf  chofen, 
more  efpecially  for  the  town  of  Cambridge,  where  he  was  fo 
far  from  having  any  interefr,  that  in  reality  he  was  not  fo 
much  as  known  ;  and  if  he  had  been  known,  would  never- 
have  been  elected.  But  the  whole  of  that  affair  was  owing- 

vJ 

to  an  accidental   intrigue,   in   which  himfelf  had  at  firft  no 

L*"^ 

hand.  One  reafon  why  mr.  Cromwell  quitted  Huntingdon 
was,  a  difpute  he  had  with  mr.  Bernard,  upon  his  becom- 
ing recorder,  about  precedency  ;  a  point,  in  which  he  was 
very  nice.  After  he  came  to  Ely,  he  reforted  entirely  tolbid, 
nonconformiits  meetings,  where  he  quickly  diftinguill^ed 
himfelf  by  his  gifts,  as  they  were  filled  in  thofe  days,  of 
preaching,  praying,  and  expounding.  At  one  of  thefe  meet- 
ings he  met  with  Richard  Tims,  a  tradefman  of  Cambridge, 
who  rode  every  Sunday  to  Ely  for  the  fake  of  pure  doc- 
trine ;  and  captivated  his  heart  intirely.  This  man,  hearing 
£hat  a  parliament  was  to  be  called,  and  being  himfelf  one 
pf  the  common  council,  took  it  into  his  head,  that  there 
<eould  not  be  a  fitter  man  to  be  their  burgefs,  than  mr. 

L  1  4  Cromwell : 
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Cromwell :  and  with  this  notion  in  his  brain,  he  went  to 
mr.  Wildbore,  a  draper  in  the  town  and  relation  of  Crom- 
well's, who   agreed  with  him   exactly  as  to  the  fitnefs  of 
the  perfon,  but  told  him  the  thing  was  impofiible,  as   he 
Ibid,  p.  24,  was  not  a  freeman.     Tims,  not  fatisfied  with  that,  addref- 
»5.  fed  hirnfelf    next  to    mr.  Evett,    a    tallow-chandler,    who 

was  alfo  a  puritan.  He  too  liked  the  thought ;  but,  as  he 
was  not  a  freeman,  pronounced  the  defign  impracticable. 
However,  Tims  was  hardly  got  out  of  his  houfe,  before  he 
fent  for  him  back,  to  give  him  a  whifper,  that  the  mayor 
had  a  freedom  to  beftow,  and  that  one  Kitchingman,  an 
attorney,  who  had  married  his  wife's  fifter,  and  was  of 
their  party,  had  a  great  influence  over  him.  He  advifed 
him  therefore  to  move  mr.  Kitchingman  in  it,  who  was 
to  ufe  his  intereft  with  the  mayor,  under  colour  that  mr. 
Cromwell  was  a  gentleman  of  fortune,  and  had  a  mind 
to  come  and  live  in  the  town,  which  was  then  in  a  poor 
condition;  but  with  a  ftrict  charge  to  hide  the  true  de- 
fign, alderman  French,  who  was  then  mayor,  being  a  de- 
clared royalift.  When  they  came  to  make  this  application 
to  him,  mr.  French  laid  he  was  forry ;  but  that  in  reality 
they  came  too  late,  for  he  had  promifed  his  freedom  to 
the  king's  fiilierman.  Mr.  Kitchingman  eafily  removed  this 
objection,  by  undertaking  that  the  town  fhould  confer  a 
freedom  upon  the  perfon  he  mentioned :  and  fo,  at  the 
next  court-day,  the  mayor  declared  his  intention  to  beftow 
his  freedom  upon  a  very  worthy  gentleman  of  the  iile  of 
Ely,  one  mr.  Cromwell;  who,  being  apprifed  of  his  friend's 
induflry,  came  to  town  over  night,  and  took  up  his  lodg- 
ings at  mr.  Almond's,  a  grocer.  Thither  the  mace  was 
fent  for  him,  and  he  came  into  court  drefled  in  fcarlet, 
richly  laced  with  gold  ;  where,  having  provided  plenty  of 
claret  and  fweetmeats,  they  were  fo  well  circulated  among 
the  corporation,  that  they  unanirnoufly  declared  mr.  mayor's 
freeman  to  be  a  civil  worthy  gentleman.  When  the  elec- 
tion came  on,  the  mayor  difcovered  his  miftake  ;  but  it 
was  then  too  late,  for  the  party  among  the  burgeiles  was 
flrong  enough  to  chufe  him,  which  they  accordingly  did  at 
Kotitia  par-  the  next  election  of  the  enfuing  year.  We  thought  ourfelves 
Jiamentaria,  obliged  to  be  more  particular  in  relating  the  caufe  and  cir- 

i    -  /-  •  O  i  O 

^  cumftances  of  his  election,  becaufe  it  was  the  foundation  of 
all  his  greatnefs,  and  muft  therefore  be  confidered  as  a  point 
of  confequence. 

When  he  came  into  parliament,  he  was  very  conftant  in 
his  attendance,  and  a  frequent  fpeaker$  though  he  did  not 

at 
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at  that  time  difcover  any  of  the  great  qualities,  which  after- 
wards appeared  in  him,  and  which  feem  to  have  been  cal- 
led out,  as  occafion  required.     He  affected  not  only  plain- 
nefs  but  careleffnefs  in  drefs,  was  very  uniform  in  his  con- 
duct, and  fpake  warmly  and  roundly,  but  without  either  art 
or  elocution.     He  was  very  forward  in  cenfuring,  what  were 
called  grievances,  both  in  church  and  ftate,  though  he  had 
not  framed  to  himfelf  any  plan   of  reformation.     This  he 
frankly  acknowledged,  with  refpect   to  ecclefiaftical  affairs, 
when  prefled  by  fir  Thomas  Chicheley  and    mr.  Warwick 
to  declare  his  fentiments  on  that  fubject.     "  I  can  tell,  faid 
"  mr.  Cromwell,  what  I  would  not  have,  though  I  cannot 
"  tell  what  I  would  have."     He  was  very  zealous  in  pro- Life  ofOIi< 
moting  the  remonftrance,  which  was  carried  on  the  1 4th  ^j0^" 
of  November  1641,  and  which  in  reality  laid  the  bafis  ofprote^or, 
the  civil   war;  and  declared  to  lord  Falkland   afterwards,  Lond.  1741, 
that  if  the  remonffoance  had  not  been  carried,  he  was  re- 8vo*  P«  5* 
folved  to  have  converted  the  fmall  remains  of  his  eftate  into 
ready  money  the  next  day,  and  to  have  quitted  the  king- 
dom  upon    the  firft   opportunity.     His    firmnefs  upon  this 
occafion  recommended  him  fo  effectually  to  mr.  Hampden, 
mr.  Pym,  and   the   reft  of   the  leaders  on   that  fide,   that 
they  took  him  into  all    their  councils  j  where  he  acquired 
that  clear  infight  into    things,  and  knowledge  of  men,  of 
which  afterwards    he   made  fuch  prodigious  ufe.     As  foon 
as  the  parliament  formed   any  fcheme  of  raifing  forces  for 
their  fervice,  which  was  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1642, 
mr.  Cromwell  mewed  his  activity,  by  going  immediately  to 
Cambridge ;  where  he  foon  raifed  a  good  troop  of  horfe,  of 
which    himfelf  was   appointed  commander.     He  fixed  his 
head  quarters  at  Cambridge,  where  he  acted    with   great 
feverity  ;  towards  the  univerfity  more   efpecially,    after  he 
miffed  feizing  the  plate,  which  he  took  great  pains  to  feize, 
contributed  by  the  loyal  colleges,  for  the  king's  fervice,  and 
fent  down  to  the  king  at  the  very  time,  that  he  fet  up  his  Life  of  dr. 
ftandard  at  Nottingham.     It  was  probably  about  the  fameBarwick> 
time,  that  mr.  Cromwell   had  a  very  remarkable  interview p 
with  his  uncle,  of  which  fir  Philip  Warwick  had  an  account 
from  the  good  old    gentleman's  mouth ;  and  therefore  we 
will  give  it  in  his  own  words.     "  Vifiting  old    fir  Oliver 
"  Cromwell,  his  uncle  and  godfather,  at  his  houfe  at  Ramfey, 
he  told  me  this  flory  of  his  fuccefsful  nephew  and  godfon, 
that  he  vifited  him   with   a  good   ftrong  party  of  horfe, 
and   that  he  afked   him  his    blefling;  and    that   the  few 
hours  he  was  there,  he  would  not  keep  on  his  hat  in 
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cc  his  prefence  ;  but  at  the  fame  time  that  he  not  only  dif- 
«  armed,  but  plundered  him,  for  lie  took  away  all  his  plate." 
He  was  more  fuccefsful  in  his  next  enterprife  ;  for  being 
informed  that  the  king  had  appointed  fir  Thomas  Coningfby, 
fheriff  of  Hertfordfhire,  and  had  fent  him  a  writ,  requiring 
him  to  proclaim  the  earl  of  Efiex  and  his  adherents  traitors, 
Cromwell  marched  with  his  troop  directly  to  St.  Albans, 
where  he  feized  fir  Thomas  Coningfby  for  that  action,  and 
carried  him  prifoner  to  London.  He  received  the  thanks 
of  the  parliament  for  this  ;  and  we  find  him  foon  after  at 
the  head  of  a  thoufand  horfe,  with  the  title  of  colonel  Crom- 
well. It  is  very  frrange,  but  flrictly  true,  and  confirmed  by 
hiftorians  on  aii  fides,  that,  though  in  his  forty  third  year 
when  he  afiumed  the  military  character,  yet  in  the  fpace 
of  a  few  months,  he  not  only  gained  the  reputation  of  an 
officer,  but  really  became  a  good  one;  and  full  frranger, 
that  by  mere  dint  cf  difcipline  he  made  his  new  mifc  1  men 
excellent  foldiers,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  that  invin- 
cfoie  ftrenffth,  which  he  afterwards  exerted  in  behalf  of  the 

,  . 

parliament. 

.  The  nature  of  our  work  will  not  fufFer  us  to  enter  into 
a  Detail  of  all  Cromwell's  exploits,  in  the  courfe  of  the 
civil  war  ;  and  therefore  we  muft  content  ourfelves  with 
mentioning  in  a  general  way  fome  few  memorable  acls, 
referring  our  reader  to  hiftories  for  more  particular  accounts. 
In  the  fpring  of  the  year  1643,  having  fettled  things  in  the 
fix  affociated  countries,  viz.  EiTex,  Hertford,  Norfolk, 
Suffolk,  Cambridge,  and  Huntingdon,  he  advanced  into  Lin- 
cclnfhire,  where  he  did  great  fervice  by  retraining  the  king's 
garrifon  at  Newark,  giving  a  check  to  the  earl  of  New- 
caftle's  troops  at  Korncaftle,  and  many  other  things,  which 
increafed  his  credit  prodigiouflywith  the  parliament.  The 
Scots  having  been  invited  to  England  by  the  parliament,  it 
was  judged  highly  requifite,  that  the  army  under  the  earl 
of  Manchefter,  and  Cromwell,  who  was  now  declared  lieu- 
tenant general  of  the  horfe,  fhould  join  them  ;  the  better 
to  enable  them  to  reduce  York,  which  they  had  clofely 
befieged.  This  fervice  was  performed  with  great  vigour  and 
diligence,  more  efpecially  by  Cromwell  :  for  though  the  earl 
had  the  title,  yet  the  power  was  chiefly  in  Cromwell  ;  and 
things  were  fo  dexfTQufly  rnanaged  between  him  arid  his 
friends  at  Weftminfter,that,  as  they  knew  they  might  depend 
uPon  a^  n*s  power,  fo  they  took  care  to  put  as  much  in 
his  hands  as  they  could.  In  the  battle  of  Marfton  Moor, 
fought  upon  the  3d  of  July  1644,  it  is  unanimously  agreed, 
tha£  Cromwell's  cavalry,  who  were  commonly  ftiied  ironfides, 
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.changed  the   fortune   of  the  day,  as  that  did  of  the  war ; 
for  the  king's  affairs  declined,  and  the  parliament's  fiourifhed 
ever  after.     Some,  however,  though  they  allow  this  readily  clarendon*! 
to  Cromwell's  forces,  have  yet  reprefented    him   as  acting hil^.  of  re- 
in a  pitiful  cowardly  manner,  and  fo   terrified,  as  even  to  . e'  lr)r»  vo!- 
run  away :  but,  all  things  confidered,  this  is   not  very  ere-  foij0. 
tlible.     It  is  certain,  that  on  the  iqth  of  the    fame   month,  Memoirs  of 
lie  ftormed  the  earl  of  Exeter's  line  houfe  at  Burleiuh  ;    and  £e"?l1  Jord 

.  if'  HoIlM,  p.  j  r, 

no   man  s   courage,   condud,    and   fervjces  were  more   va-  l6)  ly; 
Jued   at  London,  than  his.     He  was  alfo  in   the  fecond  bat-  Bates's 


tle  at  Newbury,  on  the  lyth  of  September  in  the  fame  year;  ch 
and  is  faid  to  have  made   fo  bold  a   charge  with   his    horfe 

o__  m      p^riTum  it) 

\ipon  the   guards,  that  his    majefty  s    perfon   had    been   m^ngiia,  p. 
the  utmoft  danger,  if  the  old   earl   of  Cleveland    had  not  65- 
come  in   to  his    relief,  and  preferred  his  matter's  liberty  at 
the  expence  of  his  own.     And  in  the  winter,  when  the  dif-  wirtlork, 
putes  in  parliament  ran  higher  than  ever,  nothing  but  Crom-  &c.  p.  149, 
well's  merit  and  good  fortune  were  talked  of  by  his  party; 
Ome  of  whom  blafphemoufly  filled  him,  "  The  faviour  of 
'-  the  nation," 

In  the  mean  time,  the  wifeft  men  and  the  befl  patriots 
£iw  very  clearly,  whither  thefe  exceffive  praifes  tended ;  and 
that  the  nation  might  be  made  as  fenfible  in  this  refpe<St 
as  themfelves,  the  earl  of  Manchefter  exhibited  a  charge  a- 
gainft  him  in  the  houfe  of  lords,  and  Cromwell,  to  be 
even  with  him,  brought  in  another  againft  the  noble  peer 
in  the  houfe  of  commons.  It  is  true,  that  neither  of  thefe 
charges  were  profecuted:  but  it  is  nevertheless  true,  that 
Cromwell  an4  his  friends  abfoiutely  carried  thei/  point, 
by  bringing  in  what  was  called  the  felf-denying  ordinance, 
that  excluded  the  members  of  either  houfe  from  having 
any  commands  in  the  army :  from  which  however,  on  ac- 
count of  his  extraordinary  merit,  that  fet  him  above  all 
ordinances,  Cromwell  was  at  firft  occasionally,  at  length 
abfoiutely,  exempted.  From  being  lieutenant  general  of  the 
horfe,  he  became  lieutenant  general  of  the  army  ;  and  he 
procured  addrefs  from  his  regiment,  declaring  their  fatif- 
faction  with  the  change.  He  continued  to  diftinguifh  him-  Heath's 
ielf  by  his  military  fuccefles,  and  to  receive  the  thanks  of  chronicle, 
both  houfes  for  the  fervjces  he  did.  He  {hone  particularly  P«  67» 
at  the  battle  ofNafeby  June  I4th,  1646,  and  alfo  had  his 
(hare  in  reducing  tl)e  weft;  till,  upon  the  furrender  of  Ex- 
eter, April  the  I3th  1645,  ne  found  leifure  to  return  to 
}London.  Upon  taking  his  feat  in  the  houfe,  thanks  were 

returned  to  him,  in  terms  as  ftrona;  as  words  could  exprefs ; 
•  •.   * .     '  Y  .•  •  i  %•  . 
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and  the  prevailing  party  there  received  from  him  fuch  en- 
couragement, as  induced  them  to  believe,  he  was  wholly  at 
their  devotion.  But  in  this  they  were  miftaken  ;  for  while 
they  thought  the  lieutenant  general  employed  in  their  bu- 
fmefs,  he  was  in  reality  only  attentive  to  his  own.  Thus, 
when  the  parliament  inclined  to  difband  a  part  of  their  forces, 
after  the  king  had  delivered  himfelf  to  the  Scots,  and  the 
Scots  had  agreed  to  deliver  him  to  the  parliament,  Cromwell 
oppofed  it  vigoroufly,  if  not  openly.  For,  in  the  firft  place, 
he  infmuated  by  his  emhTaries  to  the  foldiers,  that  this  was 
not  only  the  higheft  piece  of  ingratitude  towards  thofe,  who 
had  fought  the  parliament  into  a  power  of  difbandingthem, 
but  alfo  a  crying  a6l  of  injuflice,  as  it  was  done  with  no 
other  view,  than  to  cheat  them  of  their  arrears.  Secondly, 
he  procured  an  exemption  for  fir  Thomas  Fairfax's  army, 
or,  in  other  words,  for  his  own,  the  general  only  having 
that  title  and  appointments,  while  Cromwell  had  the  power; 
and  the  weight  of  the  reduction  fell  upon  Maftey's  brigade 
in  the  weft,  together  with  the  troops  which  colonel  Poynts 
commanded  in  Yorkfhire :  men  of  whom  he  had  good 
reafon  to  doubt,  and  upon  whom  the  parliament  might  have 
Memoirs  of  depended.  Thus  he  dextroufly  turned  to  his  own  advan- 
Denzil  lord  tage  the  means,  which,  in  truth,  were  contrived  for  his 

HoUis,P,Si.(leftruaion. 

On  the  1 2th  of  November  1646,  the  army  marched  tri- 
umphantly through  London;  and* in  the  beginning  of  Fe- 
bruary following,  the  Scots  having  received  the  money 
agreed  on,  delivered  up  the  king,  who  was  carried  prifoner 
to  Holmby.  At  this  time  Cromwell  had  a  very  nice  game 
to  play.  What  wore  the  legal  appearance  of  power,  was 
evidently  in  the  hands  of  the  parliament,  in  which  the  pref- 
byterian  party  was  ftill  prevalent ;  and  as  the  general  fir 
Thomas  Fairfax  was  likewife  in  that  intereft,  it  looked  as 
if  the  real  power  was  alfo  on  their  fide.  At  the  bottom 
however,  the  army,  now  taught  to  know  their  own  ftrength, 
were  in  reality  the  mafters  ;  and  they  were  intirely  directed 
Ludlow's  by  Cromwell,  though  they  knew  it  not  themfelves.  He 
memoirs,  faw  ^p  necefllty  of  having  a  ftrong  place,  and  getting  the 
vol. j. p.i  9-  j^ng's  perfon  into  their  power;  and  he  contrived  to  do  both, 
without  feeming  to  have  a  hand  in  either.  Oxford  was  at 
that  time  in  a  good  condition,  and  well  fupplied  with  ar- 
tillery, upon  v-hich  the  army  feized  it  with  the  magazines, 
and  every  thing  elfe  :  and  Cromwell,  then  at  London,  pre- 
vailed upon  cornet  Joyce  to  feize  the  king's  perfon  with  a 
flrong  detachment  of  horfe,  not  only  without  the  general's 

orders^ 
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orders,  but  without  any  orders  at  all,  except  thofe  verbal 
inftru6tions  from  Cromwell.  This  was  executed  on  the 
4th  of  June  1647,  notwithftanding  the  parliament's  com* 
miflioners  were  then  with  the  king ;  who  was  conducted 
from  Holmby  to  Childerfley,  then  the  army's  head  quaters. 
Here,  through  the  management  chiefly  of  Cromwell  and 
his  fon-in-law  commiflary  Ireton,  the  king  was  treated, 
not  only  with  reverence,  but  with  kindnefs  ;  and  when  fir 
Thomas  Fairfax,  who  knew  nothing  of  the  taking  the  king 
away,  and  difliked  it,  would  have  fent  him  back  again 
with  the  commiffioners,  under  the  guard  of  two  regiments 
of  horfe,  the  king  abfolutely  refufed  to  move.  Nay,  to  Dug<*aje'« 
fuch  a  degree  was  that  monarch  convinced  of  the  fmcerity  c^nT"L 

r.  .          &    r  -  i      i      i      i        •     i-r  11    rj  °*  the  late 

or  his  new  mends,  that  he  had  the  mdiicretion  to  tell  iir  troubles, 
Thomas  Fairfax,  when  he  made  him  a  tender  of  his  duty  P-  24°  • 
and   refpecl:,  with    promifes  of  fair  treatment;    that  "He  Memoirs  of 
"  thought  he  had  as    good    an   intereft  in  the   army,  as  Thomas  k>id 
"  himfelf."  Fairfa^ 

The  remaining  fix  months  of  this  year  were  the  moft p 
critical  of  Cromwell's  whole  life :  for,  in  order  to  fucceed 
in  his  fchemes,  it  was  abfoiutely  necefTary  for  him  to  de- 
ceive the  king,  the  parliament,  and  the  army,  which  in 
their  turns  was  effected,  though  not  without  danger  and 
difficulty.  As  for  the  king,  he  relied  intirely  upon  Cromwell 
and  Ireton  ;  and  they,  on  the  other  hand,  fpoke  of  and 
acl:ed  towards  him  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  they  were  looked 
upon  as  abfolute  courtiers.  Nor  is  it  at  all  wonderful, 
that  the  king  gave  credit  to  them,  when  they  brought  the 
army  to  fend  a  letter  to  the  parliament,  which  was  deli- 
vered on  the  9th  of  July  1647  •  av°wing  the  king's  caufe 
to  be  theirs,  and  that  no  fettlement  could  be  hoped  for, 
without  granting  him  his  juft  rights.  As  to  the  parlia-  Whitlodc, 
rnent,  fo  long  as  they  enjoyed  their  power,  Cromwell  al-  ?•  259* 
ways  fpoke  the  language  of  a  member  of  the  houfe  of 
commons ;  mewed  a  high  regard  for  their  privileges ;  and 
profefled,  that  he  was  fufpe&ed  and  difliked  by  the  army, 
for  his  attachment  to  the  civil  government.  This  did  not, 
however,  hinder  his  being  diibelieved  by  many;  till  at 
length  he  found  it  neceflary  for  his  own  fafety,  to  make 
his  efcape  from  the  houfe  with  fome  precipitation.  As  to  Flageihim, 
the  foldiers,  and  that  mutinous  fpirit  which  they  difcovered  &c,  p.  55. 
againft  the  parliament,  it  was  raifed,  fomented,  and  ma- 
naged by  Cromwell  and  Ireton  ;  the  former  declaring  at 
Triploe-heath,  when  the  parliament  had  been  obliged  to 
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Heath's       erafe    their    own     declaration    out  of  their  journals,    tl   ' 
chronicle,    ct  now  they  might  be  an  army   as  long  as  they  lived." 

Soon  after  this,  a  new  party  fprung  up  among  the  fo-J* 
diers,  under  the  title  of  levellers,  who  made  no  fecret  of  their 
hating  equally  both  king  and  parliament  ;  and  it  was  to 
fave  hirnfelf  from  thefe  people,  who,  as  he  was  informed 
by  Cromwell,  fought  his  life,  that  the  king,  upon  the  nth 
of  November,  fled  from  Hampton  Court  to  the  ifle  of  Wi^ht* 

•  **  w    .  -  ' 

after  having  rejected  the  parliament's  propofals  by  Crom- 
Ludlow's  well's  and  Ireton's  advice.  Immediately  after  this,  Crom- 
snemoirs,  we]j  aitered  his  behaviour  to  the  king  intirely  ;  for  having 

TOkz.p.203.  ,  r         c     ,  ,  - 

made  ule  ot  the  king  s  prefence  to    manage  tne   army,  and 
of  the  power   which    the   army    had   thereby   acquired,  to 
humble  and  debafe  the  parliament,  there  remained  no    end 
Fbgdiazn,   to  be  anfwered  by  keeping  meafures  any  longer  towards  the 
*'    3*         king.     The   parliament,    now  much  altered   from  what  it 
was,  upon  the  king's  refuling  to   pafs  four   bills  they  had 
fent  him,  fell  into  very  warm  debates ;   in  which  it  is  af~ 
ferted  that  Cromwell  was  a  principal  fpeaker,  and  inveighed 
bitterly  againft  his  majefty,  faying,  "  the  king  was  a  very 
"  able  man,  but  withal  a  great  difiembler;  one  in  whom 
4C  no  truil  could  be  repofed,  and  with  whom  therefore,  they 
Ibid,  and     "  ought  to  have  nothing  to  do  for  the  future."     However 
X,udlow'$     this  might  be,  the  parliament  on  the  5th  of  January  voted, 
that  no  more  addrefTes   fhould   be  made  to  the  king ;  and 
^oo.  E      ?3from  that  time   he  was  more  ftric~r.ly  imprifoned    than  ever. 
In  the  mean  time,    there  were  rifings  in  fever al  parts  of  the 
kingdom ;  which  employing  the  military  power,  the  city  of 
London   and   the  parliament  were  left  in   fome  meafure  at 
liberty  to    purfue  their   own  fentiments ;    and    what    thefe 
were,   quickly  appeared.     For  June    the  2yth,   1648,    the 
city  petitioned  for  a  perfonal  treaty  with  the  king,  which 
Ru/liwortVswas  ve*y  well  received,  and   fome  fleps  taken  thereupon., 
coikaions,  A  few   days    after,    the    commons    recalled   their   vote   for 
whii.         non-addreiTes,  fet  on    foot  a  perfonal  treaty  with  the  king 
*£'       at  the  iile  of  Wight,  and  at  length  voted   his   majefty  con- 
Du  dal-      cefiions  fatisfaftory.     An  attempt  was  alfo  made  to  impeach 
pe  289. '      Cromwell    of   high    treafon.     But   the    army  having  now 
reduced  all    things,    and  returning  towards   London,   No- 
vember the  2Oth,  fent  a  remonftrance  to  the  houfe  of  com- 
mons, difapproving  all  they  had  done.     This  remonftrance 
was  carried  by  colonel  Ewers,  who  went  next  into  the  ifle 
of  Wight,  where   he   feized   the   perfon  of  the    king,    and 
carried  him  to  Hurft  caftle.     This   was  relented  by  the  par-- 
who   commanded    the   general  to  recall  his    or- 
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ders ,  but  inftead  of  this,  the  army  marched  directly  to 
London  ;  and,  in  the  firft  week  of  December,  took  pof- 
feiTion  of  it,  purged  the  houfe  of  commons,  that  is,  turned 
out  the  better  part  of  its  members,  and  then  forced  the  reft 
to  do  what  they  pleafcd.  In  moft  of  thefe  proceedings 
Cromwell  appeared  very  active,  and  is,  with  good  reafon, 
believed  to  have  directed  them  all.  p<  ''* 

It  is  not  necefiary  to  dwell  particularly  upon  thofe  well- 
known  circumilances,  relating;;  to  the  king's  being  brought 
before  the  high  court  of  juflice,  and  to  the  fentence  of 
death  palled  upon  him  there ;  fince  the  part  Cromwell  acted 
therein  was  open  and  publick.  He  fat  in  the  court ;  he 
figned  the  warrant ;  and  he  profecuted  the  accomplimment 
of  it  by  the  bloody  execution  of  the  king.  When  the  firft 
propofition  was  made  in  the  houfe  of  commons  for  trying 
the  king,  he  rofe  up  and  feid,  that  "  if  any  man  moved 
"  this  upon  defign,  he  mould  think  him  the  greateft  traitor 
"  in  the  world ;  but  fince  providence  and  neceffity  had 
"  caft  them  upon  it,  he  fhould  pray  God  to  blefs  their  coun-* 
"  cils,  though  he  was  not  provided  on  the  fudden  to  give 
<c  them  counfel."  But  not  long  after  he  was:  for,  being  Hift.  of  ir- 
a  great  pretender  to  enthufiafms  and  revelations,  he  told (1 
them,  that  as  he  was  praying  for  a  bleffing  from  God  on  his 
undertaking  to  reftore  the  king  to  his  priftine  majefty,  his 
tongue  cleaved  to  the  roof  of  his  mouth,  that  he  could  not 
fpeak  one  word  more  ;  which  he  took  as  a  return  of  prayer^ 
that  God  had  rejected  him  from  being  king.  Many  ap- 
plications were  made  to  Cromwell  for  faving  the  king's  life ; 
and  fome  of  the  paffages  relating  to  them  are  curious  and 
worth  notice.  One  of  the  moil  remarkable,  as  it  greatly 
illuflrates  the  character  of  the  man,  we  think  it  necerTary 
to  relate  ;  and  that  is,  the  tranfaction  between  the  lieutenant 
general  and  a  coufm  of  his,  colonel  John  Cromwell,  an 
officer  in  the  fervice  of  the  ftates.  This  gentleman  is  {aid 
to  have  been  in  England,  while  the  king  was  in  the  hands 
of  the  army;  and  that  in  a  conference  he  had  with  the 
lieutenant  general,  the  latter  made  uie  of  this  exprefnon, 
*c  I  think  the  king  the  moft  injured  prince  in  the  world;" 
and  then,  clapping  his  hand  upon  his  fword,  added,  "  But 
«  this,  coufm,  {hall  do  him  right."  The  colonel  re- 
turning  to  Holland  foon  after,  reported  what  he  took  to  be 
truth,  that  the  lieutenant  general  had  a  great  refpcct  for  the 
king.  When  therefore  the  news  of  the  king's  trial  reached 
Holland,  he  was  lent  over  with  letters  credential  from  the 
{bites,  to  which  was  added  a  blank  with  the  king's  fignet, 

and 
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and  another  of  die  prince's,  both  confirmed  by  the  ftates, 
for  Ci'omvvcli  to  ice  down  his  own  conditions,  if  he  would 
now  fave  his  majeity's  life.  The  colonel  went  directly  to 
his  kinfman's  houfe,  who  was  fo  retired  and  fhut  up  in 
his  chamber,  with  an  order  to  let  none  know  he  was  at 
home,  that  it  was  with  much  difficulty  he  obtained  ad- 
mittance, after  he  had  declared  who  he  was.  Having  mu- 
tually faluted  each  other,  the  colonel  defired  to  fpeak  a 
few  words  with  him  in  private ;  and  began  with  much 
freedom  to  fet  before  him  the  heinoufnefs  of  the  facl:  then 
about  to  be  committed,  and  with  what  deteftation  it  was 
looked  upon  abroad :  telling  him,  that  "  of  all  men  living 
**  he  could  never  have  imagined,  he  would  have  had  any 
<e  hand  in  it,  who  in  his  hearing  had  protefted  fo  much 
<c  for  the  king."  To  this  Cromwell  anfwered,  "  It  was 
<c  not  he,  but  the  army ;  and  though  he  did  once  fay  fome 
<c  fuch  words,  yet  now  times  were  altered,  and  providence 
<c  feemed  to  order  things  otherwife."  And  it  is  faid  he 

o 

added,  that  cc  he  had  prayed  and  failed  for  the  king,  but 
*'  no  return  that  way  was  yet  made  to  him."  Upon  this 
the  colonel  ftepped  a  little  back,  and  fuddenly  fhut  the 
door,  which  made  Cromwell  apprehend  he  was  going  to  be 
aflaffinated;  but  pulling  out  his  papers,  faid  to  him.,  "  Couiin, 
'*  this  is  no  time  to  trifle  with  words  :  fee  here,  it  is  now 
<c  in  your  own  power,  not  only  to  make  yourfelf,  but  your 
<e  family,  relations,  and  pofterity  happy  and  honourable 
*'  for  ever  ;  otherwife,  as  they  changed  their  name  before 
*c  from  Williams  to  Cromwell,  referring  to  an  old  tradition 
<c  in  the  family,  fo  now  they  muft  be  forced  to  change  it 
<c  again :  for  this  facl:  will  bring  fuch  an  ignominy  upon 
<e  the  whole  generation  of  them,  as  no  time  will  be  able 
«c  to  deface."  At  this  Cromwell  paufed  a  little,  and  then 
faid,  <c  I  defire  you  will  give  me  till  night  to  confider 
<c  of  it ;  and  do  you  go  to  your  inn,  but  not  to  bed,  till 
*c  you  hear  from  me."  The  colonel  did  accordingly ;  and 
about  one  in  the  morning,  a  mefTenger  came  to  tell  him, 
"  He  might  go  to  reft,  and  expect  no  other  anfwer  to 
"  carry  to  the  prince ;  for  the  council  of  officers  had 
EdhanTa  "  been  feeking  God,  as  he  alfo  had  done  the  fame,  and 
hift.  of  <c  it  was  refolved  by  them  all,  that  the  king  muft  die." 
England,  The  government  being  now  intirely  changed,  for  in  five 
?'  6^'  days  after  the  king's  death,  the  houfe  of  lords  was  voted 
ufelefs,  it  became  neceffary  to  think  of  fome  expedient  for 
managing  the  executive  power ;  and  therefore  it  was  re- 
folved to  fet  up  a  council  of  ftate,  of  which  John  Bradfhaw 
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was  prefident,  and  lieutenant  general  Cromwell   a  princi- 
pal   member.     But  before    he  had  well   taken   pofTeilion  of 
this  new  dignity,  he  was  again  called   to  action  ;  and  that 
too  as  briik,  and  at  leaft  as  hazardous,  as  any   in    which 
he  had  hitherto  been  concerned.     The    pcrfons   he  had  to 
engage  were  part  of  the  army  he  commanded  ;  which,  being 
diflatisfied  on  foine   account  or  other,  let  forth  their    fen- 
timents  by  way  of  remonftrance,  presented  to  the  general. 
For   this   high    offence   they    were  feized,  and  tried   by   a 
court  martial,    and    fentenced    to   ride  with    their  faces   to 
their  horfes    tails,  at  the  head    of  their    rcfpective    corps, 
with  a  paper,  expreiiing  their  crime,  fixed  on  their  brealls, 
after  which   their   fwords  were  to  be  broke  over  their  heads, 
and  themfelves   cafhiered;  eve  y  circumftance  of  which  was 
fmclly  executed,  upon  the   6th  of  March,  in  Great  Palace 
Yard.     This  ferved  only  to  raife  the  flame  higher:  for  fe- 
veral  regiments   of  horie,  and  among  the  reft  Cromwell's,  ?• 
mutinied,  put   white  cockades  in   their  hats,  and  appointed 
a  rendezvous  at  Ware  ;    where  Cromwell    appeared,    when 
he  was   leaft   fufpecled,  and  brought   with   him   ibme  regi- 
ments quartered   at    a  diftance,  that    he  could   depend   on. 
Here,  without   any  previous  expostulations,  he   with    two 
regiments  of  horfe  furrounded  one  regiment  of  the  muti- 
neers, and  calling   four  men  by  name  out  of  their  ranks, 
obliged   them  to  cart   dice    for  their  lives ;    and   thofe  two 
which  efcaped  were  ordered  to  fhoot  the  others,  which  they 
did :  upon  which  the  fame  fpeclators  of  the  tragedy  thought 
fit   to  Hip  their  white  cockades  into  their  pockets,  and  to 
fecure  themfelves  by  a  fubmillion.     The  fame  fpirit  of  mu-  Fl 
tinying   broke  out    in   another  regiment  of  horfe;  but  it?-  Sl« 
was  entirely  fubdued  by  Cromwell,  and  the  fomenters  of  it 
punifhed.     After  this  he  and  Fairfax  went,  firfr,  to  Oxford, 
where  they  were  made  doctors   in  the  civil  law;  and  from  wood's 
thence  to   London,  where  they  were  fplendidly  entertained  fafti,  vol.  a. 
by  the  city,  and  had  prefents  of  great  value  when  they  tookc'  38. 
leave.     At  this  time  England,  if  not  quiet,  was  totally  fub- Whitlocke, 
dued :    the   Scots  were  difcontenred,   but   not   in   arms;  foP'4°6' 
that  Ireland  became  the  principal  object  of  the  parliament's 
care,  fmce  in  that  illand,  of  three  parties  which   had  been 
for  many  years  fhedding  each  other's  blood,  their  own   was 
the  weaker!.     In   the   month    of   Auguft    therefore    1649, 
Cromwell  embarked  with  an   army  for  Ireland,  where    his 
fuccefles,  as  in  England,  were  attended  with   fo  few  difap- 
pomtments,  that,  by   the  month  of  June  1650,  he  had  in  a 
manner   fubdued  it.     Then   his  prefence    \vas  required   in, 
VOL,  III.  Mm  Eno-land- 
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England,  not  only  by  thofc  v/ho  wifhed  him  well,  but  thofe 
alfo  that  wifhed  him  worft ;  and  therefore  conftituting  his 
fon-in-law  Ireton  his  deputy,  he  took  {hipping  for  Briftoly 
\vhere  after  a  dangerous  pafTage  he  fafely  arrived,  leaving 
fuch  a  terror  upon  the  minds  of  the  Irifh,  as  made  every 
thing  eafy  to  thofe  who  fucceeded  him,  and  completed  the 
eonqueft  of  that  country. 

Upon  his   return  to  London,  he  came  as  it  were  in  tri- 
umph ;  and  all  ranks  of  people  contended^  either  from  love 
or  fear,  v/ho   ihould   {hew  him  the  moft  refpecl:.     At  his 
taking   his  feat   in  the  houfe,  he  had  thanks   returned  him 
for  his  fervices,  in  terms  as  high  as  could  be.     When  thefe 
eere monk's  were  over,  they  proceeded  to  things  of  greater 
confequence  :  for,  by  this  time,  the  parliament  had  another 
war  upon  their  hands,  the  Scots  having  invited  home  Charles. 
H.  and  prepared  an  army  to  invade  England.     There   is  no- 
doubt,  that  the  parliament  would  readily  have   trailed   thrs 
war  to  the  conduct  of  lord  Fairfax,  a  brave  man   and  good 
officer  ;  but  Fairfax  had  taken  the  covenant,  and,  fuch  were 
nis  fcruples,  could    not  bring  himfelf  to  think  of  breaking 
it,  by  attacking  the  Scots  in  their   own  country,     Crom- 
well thought,  and  rightly,  that   they   fhould  not  wait  for 
an   invafion,  but   prevent   it   by  an  invafion ;  and   therefore 
prefled  Fairfax  to  continue  in  his  command,  and  the  more 
earneftly,  becaufe  he  knew  he  would  not  do  it  »  declaring,, 
that  he  thought  it  a  greater   honour  to  ferve   as  his  lieu- 
tenant-general, than  to  command  in  chief  the  fineft  army 
m  the  world.     Fairfax  however  remained  inflexible  in   his 
refolution;  fo  that,    on  the  26th  of  June,  an  ordinance  ,paf- 
fed  for  repealing  his  comrniflion,  and  at  the   fame  time  ano- 
ther for  appointing  Oliver  Cromwell,  elq;  general  and  com- 
WhMocke,  mander  in  chief  of  all  the  forces  of  the  commonwealth*    He 
p,  460.        ka(j  now  as  great  power,  as  might  have  fatisfied  the  moft 
ambitious  mind  ;  for  though  he  offered  to-  refign  his  lieu- 
tenancy of  Ireland,  yet  the  parliament  would   not  accept 
it.-     He  marched  with   art  army  to   Scotland,  and  on    the 
?d   of  September,  gained  the    famous   vidlory   of  Dunbar,, 
than   which  none   ever  did  him  greater  credit  as   a   com- 
a-id RapL's  mander.     He  continued  the   war   all    the  winter :    in    the 
hift.  of  Eng-  fpring  was  feverely  attacked  by   an  ague  :  of  which   reco- 
land,&c.      yering,  he  after  feveral  fucceffes  forced  the  king  into  Eng- 
land, and  blocked   him  up   in  Worcefter.     On   the  3d  of 
September  i^qi,  he  attacked  and  carried    the  town,  totally 
Whitlocke,   defeated  the   king's   forces,    and   gained    what    he    himfelf 
P>  s°7»        called,  in  hi-j  letter  to  the  parliament,  the  crowning  vic- 
tory.. 
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tory.     It  is  faid,  that  this  fignal  ftrcke  of  fuccefs  took  Crom- 
well a  little  off  his  guard.     Thus  he  would  have  knighted 
two  of  his  principal   commanders  upon  the   field  of  battle, 
and  was  with   great  difficulty  diffuaded  from    it :    his   letter 
to  the  parliament  on  this  occafion  was  conceived  in  higher 
and   loftier  terms  than    ufual  :   and  Ludlow   fays,  that   his 
behaviour  was  altered  from   that  day,  and  that  all  who  were 
about  him  obferved  it.     It  is   certain   nevertheless,  that  he  Ludlow^ 
afterwards  behaved   with  great  humility  and    fubmiiTion   to  memoes, 
the  parliament ;  though   in  the   mean  time  he  took  all  thevolill-P* 
care  imaginable  to  make  the  army   fenfible  of  their    own447" 
importance,  and  to  let    them   fee    that   nothing    could  di- 
vide their  interefls  from  his  own.     This  was  the  true  foun- 
dation of  his  growing  greatnefs,  and  of  the  gradual  declen- 
fion'  of  the  parliament's  power;  whk.h,    though  they  clearly 
difcerned,  they  knew  not  how  to  prevent. 

Cromwell  did  not  remain  long  with  the  troops,  but  di- 
rected his  march  to  London  ;  where,  befides  many  ccn- 
fiderable  marks  of  honour  that  were  paid  him,  a  general 
thankfglving  was  appointed  for  his  victory,  and  the  3d  of 
September  made  an  anniverfary  ftate  holiday.  When  thefe 
ceremonies  and  acknowledgments  were  over,  he  had  leifure 
to  look  about  him,  and  to  confider  his  own  condition  as  well 
as  that  of  the  nation.  He  faw  himfelf  at  prefent  general 
and  commander  in  chief  of  a  great  army  in  England,  and 
at  the  fame  time  was  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland.  But  then 
he  knew,  that  all  this  was  derived  to  him  frcm  the  par- 
liament; and  he  clearly  difcerned,  that,  whether  indepen- 
dents or  prefbyterians  fat  there,  they  would  endeavour  to 
perpetuate  fupreme  power  in  their  own  hands,  which  for 
many  reafons  he  diiliked.  He  therefore  fitted  the  moft 
eminent  perfons,  in  order  to  find  out  their  fentiments 
about  the  eftablifhment  of  the  kingdom  ;  which  was  a  new 
phrafe  invented  to  cover  the  defign  of  fubverting  the  par- 
liament. In  a  meeting- amono;  them,  held  feme  time  after 
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the  battle  of  Worcefter,    he  propofed  the  queftion  fairly; 
when  fome  declared  for  a  monarchy,  as  others   did  for  a 
commonwealth  :  but  this  conference  came  to  nothing.  Upon  \ytvriocke 
the  yth  of  November  1652,  meeting  the    lord  comrniilio-p. 
ner  Whitlocke  in   the   park,    he  entered  into  a  long  dif- 
courfe  with   'him   upon    this   important   fubjecl- :  in  which 
Cromwell  undertook  to  {hew  him,  that  the  parliament  was 
now  become    a   faction  ;  that  they  were    refolved  to  rule 
all,  and  to  rule  for  ever,  merely  for  their  own   fakes  \  that 
they  gave  all   employments  to   themfelves,  their  relations, 
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and  friends  ;  that  they  drew  every  thing  within  their  own 
c'ognizancc,  by  which  the  iubjecl  loft  the  benefit  of  the  law, 
and  held  his  property  but  by  a  precarious  tenure;  that,  all 
this  conlidercd,  they  had  fought  themfelves  into  a  worfe 
condition  ;  and  that,  inftead  of  a  monarch  with  a  prero- 
gative royal,  they  had  now  many  mafters,  who  made  laws 
and  broke  them  at  their  pleafure  ;  that,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  army  was  very  fenfible  of  this ;  that  they  bore  it  with 
great  reluclancy  ;  that  they  too  had  great  difputes  among 
themfelves;  and  that  it  cc>uld  not  be  long  before  thole  mif- 
chiefs  broke  out  into  a  new  flame.  Whitlocke  very  readily 
agreed,  that  he  had  defcribed  both  parties  truly  ;  but  at  the 
fame  time  acknowledged,  that,  notwithstanding  he  was  ac- 
quainted with  the  difeaies  of  the  commonwealth,  he  was 
entirely  ignorant  of  any  right  method  of  cure.  "  What, 
"  (aid  Cromwell,  if  a  man  mould  take  upon  hirnfelf  to  be 
<c  king?"  Whitlocke  replied  by  fhewing  him,  that  he  would 
get  nothing  by  it,  that  he  had  more  power  already  than 
former  kings  ever  had,  and  that  by  allaming  the  name 
.  he  mmht  run  a  great  hazard  of  lofmo-  the  thine.  Cromwell 

1^  CT1  CJ  s_^ 

then  preiled  to  know,  what  he  would  have  done  ?  Upon 
which  Whitlockc  propofed  c.ornpromifmg  matters  with  Charles 
Stuart:  the  debating  of  which  Cromwell  declined,  as  an 
Ibid.  p.  516*  Affair  of  much  difficulty.  Cromwell  had  many  converfations 
of  this  fort  with  the  mod  intelligent  of  all  parties;  but  we 
will  only  relate  one  more,  which  is  grounded  on  good  au- 
thority, having  been  often  related  by  mr.  Henry  Nevil, 
~a  celebrated  politician,  and  once  a  member  of  the  council 
of  (late.  He  was  wont  to  tell  it  thus :  That  Cromwell 
upon  this  great  occafipn  lent  for  fome  of  the  chief  city 
tK  vines,  as  if  he  made  it  a  matter  of  confcience  to  be  de- 
termined by  their  advice.  A  mono;  thefe  was  the  leading 

j  O  O 

mr.  Calamy,  who  very  boldly  oppofed  the  project  of  Crom- 
well's fimjje   government,  and  offered  to  prove  it  both  un- 
lawful and  impracticable.     Cromwell  anfwered  readily  upon 
"the  fird  head  of  unlawful,  and  appealed  to  the  fafety  of  the 
nation  being  the  fupreme  law.     "  But,  fays   he,  pray  mr. 
fc*   Calamy,  why  impracticable  ?':     Calamy  replied,  oh,  'tis 
the  voice  ot  the  nation  ;   there  will  be  nine   in  ten  againft 
you.      "  Very  well,    fays  Cromwell  ;   but  what  if  I   fhould 
r.iteo'.'Hen. "  difiirm  the  nine,  and  put  the  fword  into  the  tenth  man's 
Ne\i,,  v-;qj    <-<•  hand,   would  not  that  do  the  bufmefs?" 
p>  35«  All    this,   nptwithftanding  he   behaved  in  publick  with 

great  decency  and  duty   towards  that  body  of  men,  he  was 
conniving  to  remove.     The  whole  winter  cf  the  year  1652 

was 
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was  fpent  in  contrivances  and  cabals  on  both  fides;  by  the 
friends  of  the  parliament  to  fupport  and  maintain  its  au- 
thority, by  their  opponents  to  bring  things  into  fuch  a  fi- 
xation, as  to  render  the  neceility  of  diflolving  that  aflem- 
bly  univerfally  apparent.  On  the  1 9th  of  April  1653,  ^e 
called  a  council  of  officers  once  more  to  debate  this  point; 
in  which  as  he  had  many  friends,  fo  he  had  allb  fome  oppo- 
nents, who  infmuated,  that  what  he  did  proceeded  from 
felf-intereft  and  ambition.  Major  general  Harrifon,  a  zea- 
lous fanatick,  but  absolutely  deceived  by  Cromwell,  allured 
the  afTembly,  in  the  fmcerity  of  his  heart,  that  "  the  lord 
"  general  fought  only  to  pave  the  way  for  the  govern- 
**  ment  of  Jefus  and  his  faints;"  to  which  major  Streater 
brifkly  returned,  that  "  then  he  ought  to  come  quickly, 
"  for  if  it  was  after  Chriflmas,  he  would  come  too  late."  ^5"™* 
Upon  this,  Cromwell  adjourned  the  meeting  till  the  next 
morning,  when  a  new  point  was  ftarted,  whether  it  might 
not  be  expedient  for  the  houfe  and  the  army,  "to  appoint 
twenty  perform  of  a  fide,  to  be  intrulred  with  the  fupreme 
power?  in  the  midir,  of  this  difpute  advice  came,  that  the 
houfe  had  under  confederation  their  own  difiblution ;  and 
upon  this,  fuch  as  were  members  withdrew,  and  went  thi- 
ther to  promote  that  deiign.  But  in  reality  the  parlia- 
ment had  framed  a  bill,  to  continue  therrifelves  to  the  5th 
of  November  in  the  next  year,  propoflng  in  the  mean  time 
to  fill  up  the  houfe  by  new  elections.  Cromwell,  informed Whitlocke, 
what  the  houfe  was  upon,  was  fo  enraged,  that  he  left  the?-  524? 
council,  and  marched  directly  with  a  party  of  three  hundred 
foldiers  to  Wefrmihrrer.  Then  placing-  fome  of  them  at 
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the  door,  fome  in  the  lobby,  and  others  on  the  (lairs,  he 
went  into  the  houfe;  and,  addreffing  himfelf  firft  to  his 
friend  fir  John,  told  him,  that  "  he  then  came  to  do 
*c  that  which  grieyed  him  to  the  very  foul,  and  what  he 
"  had  earneflly  with  tears  prayed  to  God  againfl ;  nay,  that 
"  he  had  rather  be  torn  in  pieces  than  do  it ;  but  that  there 
"  was  a  neceility  laid  upon  him  therein,  in  order  to  the 
"  glory  of  God,  and  the  good  of  the  nation."  Then  he  fatFlagellum, 
down,  and  heard  their  debates  for  fome  time  on  the  fore- p.  129. 
mentioned  bill;  after  which,  calling  to  major  general  Har- 
rifon, who  was  on  the  other  fide  of  the  houfe,  to  come  to 
him,  he  told  him,  that  "  He  judged  the  parliament  ripe  for 
"  a  difiblution,  and  this  to  be  the  time  of  doing  it."  Har- 
rifon anfwered,  fir,  the  work  is  very  great  and  dangerous, 
therefore  I  defire  you  ferioufly  to  confider  of  it,  before  you 
engage  in  it.  u  You  fay  well,"  replied  Cromwell;  and 

m  3  thereupon 
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thereupon  fat  {till  for  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  Th«n 
the  quellion  being  put  for  paffing  the  faid  bill,  he  declared 
again  to  Harrifon,  "This  is  the  time3  I  mult  do  it:"  and 
fo  (landing  up  of  a  fudden,  he  bade  the  fpeaker  leave  the 
chair,  and  told  the  houfe,  'c  that  they  had  fat  long  enough, 
c<  unlefs  they  had  done  more  good  ;  that  fome  of  them  were 
"  whoremaiters,  others  drunkards,  others  corrupt  and  un- 
ec  juft  men,  and  fcandalous  to  the  profeffion  of  the  gofpel  ; 
"  thit  it  was  not  fit,  they  fhould  fit  as  a  parliament  any 

Ibid.  p.  457."  longer,  and  therefore  he  muft  defire  them  to  go  away." 
He  charged  them  with  not  having  a  heart  to  do  any  thing 
for  the  p'ibiick  good,  and  with  being  the  fupporters  of  ty- 
ranny and  oppreflion.  When  fome  of  the  members  began 
to  fpeak,  he  ftepped  into  the  midft  of  the  houfe,  and  faid, 
ct  Come,,  come,  I  will  put  an  end  to  your  prating  :"  then 
walking  up  and  down  the  houfe,  he  cried  out,  "  You  are 
ci  no  parliament,  I  fay,  you  are  no  parliament ;"  and  {tamp- 
ing wi'h  his  feet,  he  bid  them  for  fhame  be  gone,  and 

Ibid.  give   place   to    honefter  men.     Upon    this    flgnal    the   fol- 

diers  entered  the  houfe,  and  he  bace  one  of  them  take 
away  that  bauble,  meaning  the  mace  ;  and  Harrifon  taking 
the  ipeaker  by  the  hand,  he  came  down.  Then  Crom- 
well, addreiling  himfelf  again  to  the  members,  who  were 
about  a  hundred,  faid,  "  'Tis  you  that  have  forced  me  to 
4(  this ;  ror  I  have  fought  the  Lord  night  and  day,  that  he 
"  would  rather  flay  me,  than  put  me  upon  the  doing  of  this 
6C  wo  L."  And  then  feizing  on  all  their  papers,  he  or- 
dered the  foldiers  to  fee  the  houfe  cleared  of  all  members  ; 
and  having  caufed  the  doors  to  be  locked  up,  went  away 
to  Whitehall.  Here  he  found  a  council  of  officers  {till 
aflembled,  and  this  grand  point  yet  in  debate :  upon  which 
he  told  them  roundly,  "  they  need  trouble  themfelves  no 
"  farther  about  it,  for  he  had  done  it."  Done  wnat,  re- 
plied colonel  Okey,  who  was  none  of  his  creature  ;  and, 
upon  his  telling  him,  expoftulated  the  point  warmly.  But 
Cromwell  talked  fo  much  louder  than  he,  of  the  glory  of 
God  and  the  good  of  the  nation,  the  removing  of  yokes  and 
badges  of  flavery,  that  Okey  very  foon  thought  proper  to 
be  lilent,  and  to  wajt  for  the  conclufion  of  this  affair.  In 
Plage  .um,  t^e  afLcrnoon  of  the  fame  fay  Cromwell,  attended  by  the 
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majors  general  JL^mbert  ana  Hari  non,  went  to  the  council 
offtate,  and  finding  them  fitting,  addreffed  them  in  the 
following  terms  :  £C  Gentlemen,  if  you  are  met  here  as 
"  private  perfons,  you  fhall  not  be  difturbed,  but  if  as  a 
6a  council  of  irate,  this  is  no  place  for  you.  And  fmce 

a  you 
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*f  you  cannot  but  know  what  was  done  at  the  houfe  this 
"  morning,  fo  take  notice,  that  the  parliament  is  diflblved." 
Serjeant  Bradihaw  boldly  anfwered,  "  Sir,  we  have  heard 
•"  what  you  did  at  the  houfe  in  the  morning,  and  before 
"  many  hours  all  England  will  hear  it.  But,  fir,  you 
46  are  miftaken  to  think  that  the  parliament  is  diflblved, 
<c  for  no  power  under  heaven  can  diflblve  them  but  them- 
"  felves  ;  and  therefore  take  you  notice  of  that."  Some 
others  alfo  fpoke  to  the  fame  purpofe  :  but  the  council  find- 
ing themfelves  to  be  under  the  fame  force,  all  quietly  de- 
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parted.  46li 

The  true  reafon  why  general  Cromwell  difmirTed  in  this 
1    manner  this  council   of  ftate  was,  becaufe  he  intended   to 
have  another  of  his   own  framing ;  thefe,    as  they   derived 
their  authority  from,    being    men    entirely  devoted  to  the 
parliament.     He  now  projected    fuch  meafures,  as  appeared 
to  him  the  rnoft  proper,  for    the  fupport  of  that  great  au- 
thority which  he  had    attained.     He  continued  for  a  few 
days  to  dirccl:  all    things  by  the  advice  of  the   council   of 
officers ;  but  afterwards  a  new  council  of  ftate  was  called., 
by  virtue    of  letters    or  warrants    under  the   lord  general's 
hand.     But  this    confiding  chiefly  of  fifth    monarchy   and 
other  madmen,  foon  diflbl-ved  of  itfelf ;  and  then  the  power 
returned  into  the  hands  of  Cromwell,  from  whence  it  came. 
General  Harrifon,  and  about  twenty  more,  remained  in  the 
houfe,  and  feeing  the  reign  of  the  faints  at  an  end,  placed  one 
Moyer  in  the  fpeaker  s  chair,  and  began  to  draw  up  protefts  \ 
but  they  were  foon  interrupted  by  colonel  White  with  a  party 
of  foldiers.   White  afking  them  what  they  did  there,  they  told 
him,  they  were  feeking  the  Lord  ;  to  which  he  replied,  that 
to  his  knowledge  the  Lord  had  not  been  fought  there  many 
years,  and  fo  turned  them  fairly  out  of  doors.     The  fcene 
thus  changed,  the  fupreme  power   was  faid    to  be  in  the p 
council   of  officers  again  ;  and  they  very  fpeedily  refolved, 
that  the  lord  general,  with  a  felecl:  council,  mould  have  the 
adminiftration  of  publick  affairs,  upon  the  terms  contained 
in  a    paper,  intitled,  <s  The    inftrument  of  government ;" 
and  that   his  excellency  fhould  be   protector    of  the    com- 
monwealth  of  England,  Scotland,    and   Ireland,  and  have 
the  title  of  highnefs.     Accordingly  he  was   ihvefted  there- 
with, on  the  ibth  of  December  1653,  in  the  court  of  chan- 
cery in  Weftminfter  hall,  with  great  folemnity;  and   thus, 
jn  the  54th  year  of  his  ages  afiumed  the  fovereign  power, 
which  he  well  knew  how  to  exercife  with  dignity.     When 
fee.  had  thus    reduced   the  government  into  fome  order  at 
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'JeaiT,  he    proceeded  very  wifely    and    warily  ;   appointee!  a 
privy  council,  in  which  there  were  feveral  great  and  worthy 
men,  who  he  knew  would  either  not  a6t    at  all,    or  not 
act  very  long  with  him  :  but  their  names  giving  a  fanction 
for  the  prefent,  he  proceeded,  with   the  advice  of  as  many 
cf  them  as  attended,  to  make  feveral  ordinances  that  were 
necefliiry,  as  a! Co  to  difpofe  matters  for  the  holding  a  new- 
parliament.     He  applied    himfeif  alfo    to  the   fettlement  of 
the  publick  affairs,  both    foreign    and   domeftick  ;  he  con- 
cluded a  peace  with  the  dates   of  Holland  and  Sweden;  he 
obliged  the   king  of  Portugal,  notwithstanding  all  that    had 
pafled  between    the    parliament   and    him,    to   accept  of  a 
peace  upon  his  terms  ;   and  adjufted   matters    with   France, 
though  not  without  fome  difficulty.     As  to  home  affairs,  he 
filled  the  courts  in  Weftminfter  hall  with  very  able  judges ; 
and  directed  the  lawyers  themfelves    to  make   fuch   correc- 
tions in  the   practice  of  their  profeflion,  as  might  free  them 
from    publick  odium.     The  lame    moderation  he   practifed 
in   church   matters ;  profefling   an   unalterable  refolution  to 
maintain  liberty  of  confcience.     He   gave  the  command  of 
all  the  forces  in  Scotland  to  general   Monk,    and   fent   his 
fon  Henry  to  govern  Ireland.     By  an  ordinance  dated  April 
the  1 2th  1654,  he  united  England  and  Scotland,  fixing  the 
number  of  reprefentatives  for   the  latter  at  thirty  ;  and  foon 
after  he  did  the  fame  by  Ireland.     He  affected  to  mew  great 
zeal  for  juftice,  in   caufing  the  brother  of  the   ambanador 
from  Portugal   to  be   executed  for    murder ;    which  he  did 
upon  the  icth   of  July,  in  fpite  of  the  greateft   application 
to  prevent  it. 

But,  notwithstanding  all  the  pains  which  the  protector 
took  to  gain  .the  affections  of  the  people,  he  found  a  great 
fpirit  riling  againft  him  in  all  the  three  kingdoms  ;  and  his 
government  fo  cramped  for  want  of  money,  that  he  was 
under  an  abfolute  neceffity  of  calling  a  parliament,  accord- 
ing to  the  form  which  he  had  prefcribed  in  The  inftru- 
ment  of  government.  He  fixed  upon  the  3d  of  September 
for  the  day,  on  which  they  were  to  affemble,  efteeming  it 
particularly  fortunate  to  him  ;  and  to  this  he  peremptorily 
adhered,  though  it  happened  to  fall  upon  a  Sunday.  The 
parliament  was  accordingly  opened  on  that  day,  after  hear- 
ing a  fermon  at  Weftminfter  Abbey,  to  which  the  protector 
went  in  very  great  ftate.  He  received  this  houfe  of  com- 
mons in  the  painted  chamber,  where,  in  a  very  long  fpeech 
he  gave  them  a  large  account  of  the  nature  of  that  go- 
vernment, which  he  had  thought  fit  to  eftablifli,  the  ends 
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he  propofed,  and  the  means  he  had  ufed   to   compafs  thofe 
ends,  &c.  when  they  came  to  the   houfe,  they  fell  to  de- 

"  J  •! 

bating,  whether  the  fupreme  legiflative  power  of  the  king- 
dom ihould  be  in  a  (ingle   peribn,  or  a  parliament ;   which 
alarming   the    protector,    who   found  himfelf  in  danger   of 
being  depofed  by  .a  vote  of  this  new  parliament,  he  caufed  a 
guard  to  be  fet  at  the  door,  on  the   1 2th  of  the  fame  month, 
to  prevent   their   going   into  the   houfe   of  commons,  then 
fent  for  them  into  the  painted  chamber,  where  he  gave  them 
a  very  fharp  rebuke,  nor  did  he    permit  any  to  go  into  the 
houfe  afterwards,  before  they  had  taken  an  oath  to  be  faith- 
ful to  the  protestor  and  his  government.     While  this   par-  LudWs 
liament  was  fitting,  an  odd  accident   happened  to  the  pro- memoirs, 
tector.      He  had  received   a  fet  of  Friezland  horfes  from  the  vo1-  "•?• 
duke  of  Hoi  Rein  as    a  prefent;  and  would   needs  drive   his50' 
fecretaryThurloe  in  his  coach,  drawn  by  thefe  horfes,  round 
Hyde  Park.     -But   the  horfes,  proving  as   ungovernable    as 
the  parliament,  threw  his  highnefs   out  of  the  box  ;    and  in 
his  fall  one  of  his  pocket  piftols    went  off,  notwithfranding 
which  he  efcaped,  without  either  wound  or  broken  bones,  ibid.p 
By  the  inftrument   of  government  the  parliament  was  to  fit 
five  months,  which  the  protector   took  the  liberty  of  com- 
puting by   his  foldiers  almanack,  thefe  months   confided  of 
twenty  eight   days    only ;  and   finding  they   were  about    to 
take  away  his  power,  and  would  give  him  no  money,  he  on 
the  23d  of  January  fent  for  them  once  more  into  the  paint- 
ed chamber,  where  after  a  long  and  bitter  fpeech  he  diflblv- 
ed  them.     We   (hall  clofe  the   account  of  this  year,  with 
mentioning  the  death  of  the  protestor's  mother,  which  hap- 
pened upon   the    j8th   of  November  1654.     She  lived  with 
him  at  Whitehall,  fhared  in  the  fplendor  of  his  court,  but 
enjoyed  it  not.     Though  (lie  troubled   him  but  little  with 
her  remonftrances,  yet  her   fears  were  fo  ftrong,  that  fhe 
could  not  believe  he  was  fafe,  if  fne  did   not  fee  him  twice 
a  day ;  and,  if  by  accident  fhe   heard   a  piftol  at  any  time 
discharged,  fhe  could  not  help  crying  out,  my  fon  is  fhot.  Heath's 
The  protector  caufed  her   remains  to  be  interred   in  king  chronicle, 
Henry  the  VIFs   chapel  in  Weftminfter  abbey;    bat    this  ?•  3^6' 
was  contrary  to  her  defire,  for  fhe  eafily  forelaw  that  theyLu(JIow,s 
would  never  reft  in   peace  there.  memoirs, 

The  opening;  of  the  year   1655  proved  but   cloudy:  thevoi<  «•  P» 
cliiTolution  of  the  parliament  ftirred  all  the  ill  blood  in    the4    * 
kingdom,  fo  that  he  found  himfelf  at  once  befet  with  con- 
fpiracies  on    all  fides,  and  by   alj  parties ;  but   he  had   the 
good  luck  to  difcover  them,  before  they  could  be  executed. 

Upon 
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Upon  the  1 3th  of  February,  he  went  to  Guild-hall ;  and 
declared,  that  the  republicans  and  cavaliers  had  formed 
defigns  againft  his  pcribn.  Of  the  former,  major  John  Wild- 
man,  who  had  been  an  intimate  friend  of  his,  was  feized, 
while  penning  a  paper,  intitlecl,  A  declaration  of  the  peo- 
Flagellum,  pie  of  England  againft  the  tyrant  Oliver  Cromwell,  efq; 
and  fome  other  violent  men  of  that  party  he  imprifoned, 
but  was  afraid  of  doing  more.  As  to  the  royalifts,  he 
fuftered  them  to  go  on  a  little ;  for,  by  the  help  of  one 
Manning,  who  was  his  fpy  in  the  court  of  king  Charles 
II.  he  was  fo  Well  acquainted  with  their  projects,  as  to 
put  themfelves  upon  fuch  meafures,  as  entirely  defeated 
them.  And  this  is  a  true  account  of  that  infurreclion, 
which  broke  out  at  Salifbury,  where  the  king  was  pro- 
claimed, and  Cromwell's  judges  feized;  which  act  of  open 
force  left  no  doubt  with  the  publick,  that  there  were  de- 
figns  againft  the  protector.  For  this  infurrection  feveral 
perfons  fuffered  death  ;  and  from  hence  the  protector,  who 
had  hitherto  {hewn  an  inclination  to  govern  as  a  lawful 
prince  if  he  could,  feerned  to  lay  afide  his  difpofition,  and 
no  longer  to  make  any  difficulty  of  fupporting  his  autho- 
rity in  any  manner  and  by  any  means.  In  the  fpring  of 
this  year  was  carried  into  execution  that  famous  expedi- 
tion, by  which  the  prote6tor  hoped  to  make  himfelf  mafter 
of  the  Spanifh  Weft  Indies ;  where,  though  his  forces  did 
not  fucceed  in  their  main  defign,  yet  they  made  them- 
felves mailers  of  the  iiland  of  Jamaica,  which  has  remained 
ever  fmce  part  of  the  dominions  of  the  Britifh  crown.  The 
alliance,  which  had  been  fo  Ions;  in  treatv  with  the  crown 

'  O  ^ 

of  France,  was  figned  November  the  24th  1655,  and  pro- 
claimed the  28th  of  the  fame  month ;  by  which  it  was  fti- 
pulated,  that  Cromwell  fhould  fend  over  a  body  of  Englifh 
troops,  to  act  in  conjunction  with  the  French  againft  the 
Spaniards  in  the  Low  Countries,  and  that,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  French  king  fhould  oblige  the  royal  family  to 
quit  his  dominions.  The  new  king  of  Sweden  fent  over 
an  ambafTador  to  compliment  the  protector.  He  was  moft 
gracioufly  received  ;  but  the  intended  vifit  of  queen  Chriilina 
he  judged  proper  to  avoid.  The  glorious  fucceiies  of  ad- 
miral Blake  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  the  great  fums 
he  recovered  from  feveral  powers,  for  depredations  com- 
mitted by  their  fubjects  on  the  Englifh  trade,  did  much 
honour  to  the  protector's  government ;  and,  to  conclude 
the  transitions  of  this  year,  it  mull  be  allowed,  that  how 

much 
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much  foever  he  might  be  difliked  at  home,  his  reputation 
at  this  time  was   very  great  abroad. 

The  lois  he  fuftained  in  the  difcovery  of  Manning,  whom 
king  Charles  caufed  to  be  {hot  for  correfponding  with  Thur- 
loe,  was  molt  effectually  repaired  by  the  affiftance  he  received 
from  a  perfon  of  fuperior  character  who   was  chancellor 
Hyde's  great  correfpondent,  and  fuppofed  to  be  one  of  the 
moft  active  and  determined  royalifts  in  England.     Though 
the  war  with  Spain  under  Blake's  management  had  brought 
two  millions  of   money  to  the    protector's  coffer,    yet  he 
flill  felt  fome  wants,  which  he  judged  nothing  but  a  parliament 
could  fupply  ;  and  having  concerted  more  effectual  methods, 
as  he  conceived,  for  bending  them  to  his  will,  than  "had  been 
practifed  before  the  laft,  he  fixed  the  meeting  of  that  aflem- 
bly  on  the   iQth  of  September  1656.     It  met  accordingly; 
but  with  a  guard  pofted  at  the  door  of  the  houfe,  who  fuffered 
none  to  enter  till  they  had  taken  the  oaths  prepared  for  them, 
by  which  many  were  excluded.     The   parliament  however 
chofe  a  fpeaker,  palled  an  acl:  for  difannuliing  the  king's  title, 
another  for  the  fecurity  of  his  highnefs's  perfon,  and  feveral 
money  bills  :  for  all  which  the  protector  gave  them  his  moft 
gracious  thanks.     About  the  clofe  of  this  year  a  new  plot  whitlocke'a 
was  either  difcovered    or   invented,    for   which   one  Miles  memorials, 
Sindercombe  was  condemned  3  but  he  difappointed  the  pro-p 
te£tor,  by  poifoning  himfelf  the  night  before  he  was  to  be 
executed.  In  the  fpring  of  the  year  1657,  it  plainly  appeared 
what  the  protector  aimed  at,  by  the  pains  he  had  taken  with 
the  parliament ;  for  now  a  kind  of  legislative  fettlement  of        % 
the  government  was  upon  the  carpet,  under  the  title  of  "  the 
fcc  humble  petition  and  advice :"  in  which  there  was  a  blank 
for  the  fupreme  governor's  title,  and  a  claufe  prepared  to 
countenance  the  eftablifhing  fomething  like  peers,  under  the 
name  of  the  other  houfe.  At  length  the  whole  came  to  light :  Ibid.  p.  657, 
for  one   alderman  Pack,    a  forward,    time-ferving,  money- 
getting   fellow,   and   deep  in  all  the  jobbs  of  the  govern- 
ment, moved  that  the  firfl  blank  might  be  filled  with   the 
word  king.     This  was  violently  oppofed  by  the  army  mem- 
bers ;  but  at  length,  after  various  debates,  carried,  as  well  as 
the  claufe  impowering  him  to  make  fomething  like  lords ; 
and  in  this  form  the  petition  was  prcfented  to  his  highnefs, 
who   defired    fome   time    to   confider  before   he   gave    his  Heath's 
anfwer.     The  protector  would  have  been  glad  to  have  had  chronicle,  p» 
£he  kingfhip  forced  upon  him,  but  that  he  found  fome  of  his  |8^g 
beft  friends  and  neareft  relations  averfe  to  it;  and  carried Eienchus 
jheir  oppofition  fo  far5  as  to  promote  a  petition  from  the  ar-  motuum 

mv&c.  p.  ii. 

7  P,  214. 
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my  to  the  parliament  againfl  it.  This  determined  Cromwell 
to  refufe  that  honour,  which  he  had  been  fo  long  feeking ; 
and  therefore,  upon  the  8th  of  May  1657,  he  told  them 
in  the  banquetting  houfe,  that  he  could  not  with  a  good 

Heath,  p.    confcience   accept  the  government   under  the  title  of  king. 

389.  The  parliament  then  thought  proper  to  fill  up  the  blank  with 

his  former  title  of  protestor  ;  and  his  highnefs  hirrifelf,  that  all 
the  pains  he  had  taken  might  not  abfolutely  be  thrown  away, 
refolved  upon  a  new  inauguration,  which  was  accordingly 
performed,  on  the  26th  of  June  1657,  in  Weftminfter  hall, 

Whitlockc  witn   a^   ^e  pomp  and  folemnity  of  a    coronation.     After 

p,  661.  '  this  the  houfe  of  commons  adjourned  to  the  2Cth  of  January 
following,  in  order  to  give  the  protector  time  to  regulate  all 
things  according  to  the  new  fyftem ;  with  a  view  to  which 
he  fummoned  his  two  fons,  with  many  pther  perfons,  to 
take  their  feats  in  the  other  houfe.  This  year  Cromwell 
was  extremely  difconcertcd  with  a  fmall  treattfe,  which  cap- 
tain Titus,  under  the  name  of  William  Allen,  publifheil 
with  this  title,  Killing  no  murder  :  in  which  was  {hewn 
fo  plainly,  that  one  who  had  violated  all  laws,  could  derive 
protection  from  no  law,  that  Oliver  thenceforwards  believed 

Fbgrflam,  himfelf  in  continual  danger. 

p.  185.  In  the  beginning  of  the  year   1658,  he   pleafed   himfelf 

with  the  hopes  of  being  once  at  the  head  of  an  affembly, 
fomewhat  refembling  the  ancient  parliaments  of  England ; 
and  accordingly  purfuant  to  their  own  adjournment,  the  com- 
mons met  on  the  20th  of  January,  as  the  other  houfe  alfo 
did,  agreeably  to  the  writs  of  fummons  iffued  by  the  lord 
protector.  He  fent  for  them  by  the  black  rod,  and  began  bio 
fpeech  with  the  pompous  words,  ct  My  lords,  and  you  the 
<f  knights,  citizens,  and  burpefTes  of  the  houfe  of  com- 

O  O 

"  mons,  &c."  All  this  ferved  only  to  mew,  that  in  military 
force  and  nothing  elfe,  his  admin ifrration  was  founded  :  for 

O  * 

in  the  firft  place,  the  ancient  nobility  would  not  refume  their 
feats  in  fuch  company  as  he  had  afiigned ;  fecondly  the  houfe 
of  commons  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  new  nobles  in 
the  other  houfe;  and  thirdly,  the  new  nobles  could  do  nothing 
by  themfelves.  Thus  in  lefs  than  a  fortnight  the  new  fyftem 
was  in  a  fair  way  of  being  pulled  to  pieces  ;  and  this  occa- 
fioned  the  protector  to  come,  on  the  fourth  of  February, 
and  to  diffolve  them  with  great  bitternefs  of  fpeech  and 
forrow  of  heart:  for  now  he  plainly  faw,  that  a  regular  efta- 
Whitlocke,  blimment  was  a  thing  impracticable.  Some  farther  defigns 
p.  6;z.  againft  him  were  foon  after  difcovered,  not  of  the  cavaliers 
pnly,  but  pf  the  fifth  monarchy  men  alfo.  With  the  latter 

the 
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the  protestor  was  obliged  to  obferve  fome  meafures  j  the  for- 
mer he  delivered  over  to  a  high  court  of  juftice.  By  the 
lentence  of  that  court  dr.  Hewett,  a  reverend  divine  of  the 
church  of  England,  fuffered  death  for  contumacy,  on  the 
8th  of  June  1658;  having  refufed  to  plead  or  to  own  the  ju- 
rifdiction  of  the  court.  On  the  fixth  of  Augufl  following:, 
the  protector's  favourite  daughter,  mrs.  Claypole,  died, 
which  affected  him  greatly  on  more  accounts  than  one.  For 
her  illnefs,  being  very  painful,  diftempered  her  mind  not  a 
little;  and  in  her  deliriums  (he  exclaimed  vehemently  againil 
him  for  his  cruelties,  and  more  efpecially  for  the  death  of 
dr.  Hewett,  on  whole  behalf  {he  had  made  the  moft  impor- 
tunate interceffions.  He  is  faid  to  have  been,  from  that  time, 
wholly  altered,  and  daily  more  referved  and  fufpicious  :  and 
indeed  not  without  reafon ;  for  he  found  a  general  difcontent 
prevailed  through  the  nation,  a  fignal  difaffection  in  the 
army,  and  a  great  increafe  of  the  influence  of  the  re- 
publicans, to  whom  fome  of  his  relations,  and  even  his 
wife,  inclined  :  fo  that  he  knew  not  which  way  to  turn,  or 
what  to  expect.  Thefe  cares  having  long  tormented  his 
mind,  at  lait  affected  his  body ;  fo  that  while  at  Hampton 
Court,  he  fell  into  a  kind  of  (low  fever,  which  foon  degene- 
rated into  a  tertian  ague.  For  about  a  week  this  diibrder 
continued  without  any  dangerous  fymptoms,  infomuch  that 
every  other  day  he  walked  abroad  ;  but  one  day  after  dinner 
his  five  phyficians  coming  to  wait  upon  him,  one  of 
them  having  felt  his  pulfe  faid,  that  it  intermitted.  At  this, 
being  fomewhat  furprifed,  he  turned  pale,  fell  into  a  cold 
fweat,  and  when  he  was  almoft  fainting,  ordered  himfelf  to 
be  carried  to  bed ;  where,  by  the  ailiftance  of  cordials,  being 
brought  a  little  to  himfelf,  he  made  his  will  with  refpect 
to  his  private  affairs.  Eachad's 

It  is  impomble  to  have  a  better  account  of  his  laft  ficknefs,hift.  of  Eng. 
than  that  given  by  dr.  Bates,  who  was  his  phyilcian.     After p>  73^* 
mentioning  the  circumstance  of  making  his  private  will,  he 
.tells  us,  that  the  next  morning  early,  when  one  of  his  phy- 
ficians  came  to  vifit  him,  he  afked  him,  "  why  he  looked 
"  fo  fad  ?"'  and,  when  anfwer  was  made,  that  lb  it  became  Bates  Elen- 
any  one,  who  had  the  weighty  care  of  his  life  and  health  chus  motu- 
upon  him,  "  Ye  phyficians,  faid  he,  think  1  (hall  die:   I  'dm^-  ?^' 
*fc  tell  you,  I  mall  *iot  die  this  bout,  I  am  fure  of  it.     Dop 
*4  not  you  think,  faid  he  to  the  phyiician  looking  more  at- 
is  tentively  at  him  on  thefe  words  ;  do  not  think  that  I  am 
"•  mad :  I  fpeak  the  words  of  truth  upon  furcr  grounds,  than 
"  Galen  or  your.  Hippocrates  furnifh  you  with.     God  al- 

"  mighty 
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"  mighty  himfelf  hath  given  that  answer,  not  to  my  'prayers 
"  alcn?,  but  alfo  to  the  prayers  of  rho'e,  who  enter; ain  a 
"  ftricter  commerce  and  greater  interelt  wLh  him.  Go 
"  on  chearrully,  banifhing  all  fadncis  from  your  looks  ;  and 
<c  deal  with  me  as  you  would  do  with  a  ferving  man.  Ye 
"  may  have  a  (kill  in  the  nature  of  things,  yet  nature  can 
"  do  more  than  all  phyficians  put  together  ;  and  God  is  far 
"  more  above  nature."  He  was  then  defired  ro  take  his 
reft,  becaufe  he  had  not  flept  the  greateft  part  of  the  rr'ght; 
and  this  phyfician  left  him.  But  as  he  was  coming  out  of 
the  chamber,  he  accidentally  met  another  ;  to  whom,  (aid 
he,  I  am  afraid  our  patient  will  be  light  headed.  Then  re- 
plied the  other,  you  are  certainly  a  ttraftger  in  this  houfe, 
Do  not  you  know  what  was  don?  laft  ni^ht  ?  the  chaplains, 
and  all  who  are  dear  to  God,  being  diipeiied  into  feveral 
parts  of  the  palace,  have  prayed  to  God  for  his  health  ;  and 
have  brought  this  anfwer,  he  iball  recover.  Nay  to  fuch  a 
degree  of  madnefs  they  came,  that  a  publick  raft  being  for 
his  fake  kept  at  Hampton  Court,  they  did  not  fo  much  pray 
to  God  for  his  health,  as  thank  him  for  the  undoubted 
pledges  of  his  recovery ;  and  they  repeated  the  fame  at 
Whitehall.  Thefe  oracles  of  the  faints  were  the  caufe9 
that  the  phyficians  fpake  not  a  word  of  his  danger.  Being 
removed  to  London,  he  became  much  worfe,  grew  firft  le- 
thargick,  then  delirious  :  from  whence  recovering  a  little, 
but  not  enough  to  give  any  diftindt  directions  as  to  the  ma- 
nagement of  publick  affairs,  he  died  on  the  third  of  Septem- 
ber 1658,  aged  ibmewhat  more  than  fifty  nine  years  and 
four  months.  A  little  before  his  death,  the  phyficians 
awaked  the  privy  council,  by  reprefenting  the  danger  he  was 
in ;  and  at  an  appointed  time  they  came  to  advife  him,  that 
he  would  name  his  fuccellbr.  But  when  in  a  drowfy  fit  he 
anfwered  out  of  purpofe,  they  again  afeed  him,  if  he  did 
not  name  Richard  his  eldefl  fon  for  his  fucceflbr  j  to  which 
he  anfwered,  yes.  Then  being  afked  where  his  will  was, 
which  heretofore  he  had  made  concerning  the  heirs  of  the 
kingdom,  he  fent  to  look  for  it  in  his  clofet  and  other 
places  ;  but  in  vain ;  for  he  had  either  burnt  it,  or  fomebody 
had  ftole  it.  It  has  been  imagined  that  Oliver  Cromwell 
was  poifoned,  but  without  any  reafonable  foundation.  Dr. 
Bates  gives  us  the  following  account  of'his  diforder.  *'  His 
"  body  being  opened,  in  the  animal  parts  the  brain  feemed 

<c  to  be   over  charged :    in  the  vitals  the  lun^s  a  little  in- 

•  *^ 

"  flamed ;  but  in  the  natural,  the  fource  of  the  diftemper  ap- 

c<  peared ;  the  fpleen,  though  found  to  the  eye,  being  within 

"  filled 
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"  filled  with  matter  like  to  the  lees  of  oil.     Nor  was  that 

<£  inconfiftent  with  the  difeafe,  he  had  for  a  long  time  been 

44  fubject  to  j    fince,    for  at  leaft   thirty  years,    he  had    at 

<c  times  complained  of  hypocondriacal  indifpofitions.  Though 

"  his  bowels  were  taken  out,  and  his  body  filled  with  fpices, 

<c  wrapped  in  a  fourfold  fear  cloth,  put  firft  into  a  coffin  of 

<c  lead,  and  then  into  one  of  wood,  yet  it  purged  and  wrought 

"  through  all,  fo  that  there  was  a  necefiity  of  interring  it 

"  before  the  folemnity  of  the  funeral."     A  very  pompous"  Kates,  a* 

funeral  was  ordered  at  the  publick  expence,  and  performed  ?•  236« 

from  Somerfet  houfe,  with,  a  fplendour  not  only  equal  but 

fuperior  to  any,  that  has  been  beftowed  upon  crowned  heads. 

Some  have  related,  that  his  body  was,  by  his  own  particular 

order,  fecretly  buried   in  Nafeby  field  ;  others  that   it  was 

wrapped  in  lead,  and  funk  in  the  deepeft  part  of  the  Thames, 

to  prevent  any  infult  that  might  afterwards  be  offered  to  it. 

But  it  Teems  out  of  all  doubt,  that  his  body  was  interred  at 

,  Weftminfter,  from  the  following  account  of  what  paffed  upon 

the  order  to  difinter  him  after  the  reftoration.     **  In   the 

"  middle  iile  of  Henry  theVIFs  chapel,  as  the  author  of  the 

*'  complete  hiftory  of  England  tells  us,  at  the  eaft  end,  in  aibu  VQ\ 

<e  vault,  was  found  his  corps.    In  the  infide  of  whofe  coffin,  p.  229. 

"  and  upon  the  breaft  of  the  corps,  was  laid  a  copper  plate 

"  finely  gilt,  inclofed   in  a  thin  cafe  of  lead  :  on  the  fide 

"  whereof  were  engraven  the  arms  of  England,  impaled  with 

"  the  arms  of  Oliver ;  and  on  the  reverie  the  following  le- 

<c  genda :   Oliverius  protector  reipublicae  Anglise,"  Scotise,  & 

"  Hiberniae,  natus  25  April,  1599,  inaugurates  1 6  Decembris 

"   1653,  mortuus  3  Septembris  ann.  1658.     Hie  fitus  eft.'* 

As  odious  as  CromwelFs   reign  had  generally  been,  yet 

many  marks  of  publick  approbation  were  beftowed  upon  hi* 

memory,  fuch  as  the  celebrated  poems  of  Waller,  Sprat,  and 

Dryden ;  which,   though  the  authors   lived  to  change  their 

fentiments,  will  not  fail  to  give  always  a  very  high  idea  of 

the  man.     In  his  life  time  his  actions  had  been  celebrated  by 

feveral  learned  men  abroad,  as  well  as  by  his  own  iecretary 

Milton  at  home ;  and  with  thefe  panegyricks  he  feerns  noc 

to  have  been  difpleafed;  for,  as  Anthony  Wood  tells  .us,  he 

was  very  defirous  to  engage  a  very  learned  man  to  write  his 

hiftory,  and  offered  considerable  rewards  to  tempt  him  to  it, 

which  however  were  not  accepted.    We  have  indeed  various  Athena 

characters  of  him  from  various  perfons,  and  thofe  too  of  va-  Oxon. 

rious  fentiments  ;  yet  in  moft  of  thefe  there  feems  to  be  av°r  IJ<  ?• 

mixture  or  lattery  of  prejudice.  Such  as  approved  his  actions,4 

knew  not  where  to  flop  their  praifes  -y  and  fuch  as  detefted 

them 
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them,  were  as  extravagant  in   their  cenfures.     Thofe  who 
hated  his  perfon  went  farther  Hill.     Lord  Hollis,  in  his  me- 
moirs, will  hardly  allow  him  great  or  good  qualities;  and 
one  principal  defign  of  lieutenant  general  Ludlow's  memoirs 
is  to  reprefent  Cromwell  as  the  vileft  and  wickedeft  of  men. 
Mr.  Cowley  feems  to  have  excelled  all  others,  as  well  in  re- 
fpecl:  to  the  matter  as  the  manner  of  reprefenting  his  actions 
and  adminiftration  in  the  different  lights  of  praife  and  cen- 
fure  i  fo  that  his  performance  may  juilly  be  efteemed   the 
moft  perfect  of  any,  as   it  is  beyond  companion   the  moft 
CowJey's     beautiful.     It  is  laid,  that  cardinal  Mazarine  {tiled  him   a 
works,  vol. fortunate  madman:    but  father   Orleans,    who  relates  this, 
11.  p.  631.    diflikes  tnat  character,  and  would  fubftitute  in  its  place,  that 
Revolutions  of  a  judicious   villain.     Lord  Clarendon   calls  him  a   brave 
of  England, wicked  man:  and  bifhop  Burnet  is  of  opinion,  that  "  his 
p.  185.       cc  i  jfe  an(}  kjs  arts  were  exhauired  together  ;  and  that,   if  he 

^D  ^ 

u  had  lived  longer,  he  would  fcarce  have  been  able  to  pre- 

Hift  of  his  "  ferve  m'3  power."    But  this  proves  no  more,  than  that  the 

own  times,  bifhop  did  not  difcern,  how  he  could  have  fupported  his  ad- 

vol.  i.p.  70.  miniftration  ;  it  is  more  than  probable,  that  Cromwell  would 

not  have  been  at  a  lofs  for  ways  and  means. 

As  to  Cromwell's   publick   way   of  living,    there   was    a 

ftrange  kind  of  fplendour  in  his  time  at  Whitehall ,  for  fome- 

times  his  court  wore  an  air  of  ilately  feverity,  at  other  times 

he  would  unbend  himfelf  and  drink  freely.     He  never  drank 

to  excefs  -,    but  only  fo  far   as   to  have   an  opportunity  of 

Flagcllum,    founding   men's    thoughts    in    their    unguarded     moments. 

p.  158.        Sometimes  in  the  midft  of  ferious  confulrations,  he  ftarted 

into  buffoonery ;  fometimes  the  feafts  that  were  prepared  for 

perfons  of  the  firft  diftindtion,  were,  by  a  iignal  of  drums 

Ludlow's     anc^  trumPets?  made  the  prey  of  his  guards.     There  was  a 

memoirs,     kind  of  madnels  in  his  mirth,  as  well  as  of  humour*  in  his 

vol.  i.p.      gravity,  and  much  of  defign  in  all.     Some  have  commended 

him  for  keeping  up  a  great  face  of  religion  in  his  court  and 

through  the  nation  :  but  it  is  not  eaiy  to   know  what  they 

mean  by  a  face  of  religion.     This  is  certain,  that  religion 

never  wore  fo  many  faces  as  in  his  time  ;  nor  was  he  pleafed 

to  diicover,  which  face  he  liked  beft.     The  preihyterians  he 

hated  :  the  church   of  England  he   perfecuted  :    againfl   the 

papifrs  he  made   laws,  but  the  fedtaries  he  indulged.     Yet 

ioine  of  the  prefbyterian  divines  he  courted  ;  afFected  kind- 

nefs  to  a  few  of  the   miniilers  of  the  church   of  England  j 

and  entered  into  fome  very  deep  intrigues  with  the   papifts. 

This    made  fir  Kenelm   Digby  his  favourite,  father  White 

write  in  defence  of  his  government  and  even  of  his  cofldudl, 

and 
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snd  thepopifh  primate  of  Ireland,  Reily,  fent  precepts  through  all 
his  province  under  his  feal,  to  pray  for  the  health,  ertablifhment, 
and   profperity  of  the  protector  Cromwell  and  his  govern- 
ment.    As  for  the  judges  in  Weftminfter  hall,  he  differed 
with  St.  John,  and  was  fometimes  out  of  humour  with  Hale* 
He  fet  up  high  courts  of  juftice  unknown  to  the  law,  and 
put  dr.  Hewett  to  death  for  not  pleading  before  one  of  them, 
though  he  offered  to  plead,  if  any  one,  that  fat  there  and 
was  a  lawyer,  would  give  it  under  his  hand,  that  it  was  a 
legal  jurifdiction;  and  Whitlocke  himfelf  owns,  that  though 
he  was  named  in  the  commiflion  he  would  never  fit,  becaufe 
he  knew  it  was  not  lawful.     His  majors  general,  while  they  Memorial, 
acted,  fuperfeded   all    law;    and   the   protestor  himfelf  de-p-  673> 
rided  Magna  charta,  fo  much  refpected  by  our  kings.     He 
was  indeed  kind  to  fome  learned  men.     Milton  and  Marvel 
were  his  fecretaries.     He  would  have  hired  Meric  Cafaubon* 
as  we  have  obferved,  to  have  wrote  his  hiftory ;  and  have 
taken  the  famous  Hobbes  into  his  fervice,  for  writing  the 
Leviathan,  probably,  becaufe  in  that  celebrated  work  power 
is  made  the  fource  of  right  and  the  bafis  of  religion :  for 
this  was  indeed  the  foundation  on  which  Cromwell's  fyfterri 
as  well  as  Hobbes's,  was  intirely  built,     He  gave  the  body 
of  archbifhop  Ufher  a  publick  funeral  in  Weftminfter  abbey$ 
yet  he  payed  but  half  the  expence,  and  the  other  half  proved 
a  heavy  burden  upon  that  prelate's  poor  family;     For  the  Parr's  life  of 
protector's  condu6t  with  refpect  to  foreign  courts,  it  is  cer-Ufher'?"'78» 
tain,  that  he  carried  his  authority  very  far  ;  and  perhaps  the 
Englifh  honour  never  ftood  higher.     The  queen  of  Sweden 
paid  great  refpecl:  to  Oliver,  who,  to  exprefs  his  regard  for 
her  on  the  other  fide,  hung  her  picture  in  his  bedchamber*  which 
the  laughers  in  thofe  times  faid,  made  the  lady  Elizabeth 
Cromwell,  the  protector's  confort,  not  a  little  jealous.    The 
kings  of  Denmark  and  Portugal  the  protestor  treated  very 
haughtily  ;  and  obliged  the  ambaflador  of  the  latter  to  come 
and  figii  the  peace  at  Whitehall,  the  very  morning  his  bro- 
ther was  executed  on  Tower-hill.     He  refufed  the  title  of 
coufm  from   the  French  king,  expecting  that  of  brother  ; 
and  fo  artfully  played  the  Spaniard  with  him  at  a  critical  con- 
juncture, that  the  two  crowns  contended   for  his  friendmip 
with  an  earneftnefs,  that  made  them  both  ridiculous,    Their 
advances  were  fo  extraordinary,  and  their  acts  of  fubmiflion 
fo  fmgular,  that  the  Dutch  {truck    a  medal,  with    the   buil 
of  Cromwell   and  his  titles  on  one  fide,  with  Britannia   on 
the  other,  and  Cromwell   thrufting  his  head  in  her  bofom^ 
with  his  breeches  down  and  his  backfide  bare,  the  Spanifh 
VOL,  III.  N  n  ambaflador 
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ambaflad'or  ftooping  to  kifs  it,  while  the  French  ambaiTadcr 
holds  him  by  the  arm,  with  theie  words  infcribed,  Retire 
toi  rhonneur  apartient  au  roi  mon  maitre,  that  is,  come 
back  that  honour  belongs  to  the  king  my  matter. 

Very  little  of  Cromwell's  private  lite  is  known  ;  he  being 

desmeoailie  f    f  ,  r.  n    i-n-          •  n      i  i  •      r  ir  •  r 

qui  ie  trou-  towards-  forty,  when  he  Writ  diltmguilhed  himielr  in  oppoimg 
vent  dans  le^  proje£t  for  draining  of  fens.  Yet  fome  there  were,  who 
cabinet  de  ,  n(j  underilood  him  thoroughly,  before  his  extraordina- 

Nicholas        KJicvv  d.  . 

chevalier,  a  ry  talents  were  rnaae  known  to  the  world  ;  and  in  particular 
Amfterdam.njs  coimn  Hampden,  of  which  the  following  was  a  remark- 
able inftance.     When  things  ran  high  in  the  houfe  of  com- 
mons    a^d  mr.  Hampden   and  the  lord  Digby  w^ere  going 
down  the  parliament  flairs,  and  Cromwell  juft  before  them, 
who  was  known  to  the  latter  only  by  fight :    "  Pray,  faid 
"  his  lordlhip   to  mr.  Hampden,  who   is  that  man,    for   I 
<c  fee  tnat   he  is  on  our  fide,  by  his  fpeaking  to  warmly  to 
6C  day  ?  that  floven  replied  mr.  Hampden,  whom  you  fee  be- 
"  fore  us  who  has  no  ornament  in  his  fpeech ;  that  floven, 
tc  I  fay,  if  we  fhould  ever  come  to  a  breach  with  the  king, 
^  which  G°d  forbid  ;  in  fuch  a  cafe,  I  fay,  that  floven  will 
Bulftrode's  "  be  the  oreateft  man  in  England."     This  prophecy  which 
memoh-s,  p.  was   fo  fully  accomplifhed,  rofe   chiefly  from   the  fenfe  mr. 
393<  Hampden  had  of  CromwellV  indefatigable  diligence  in  pur- 

fuino-  whatever  he  undertook  ;  for  this  remarkable  quality  he 
had  in  a  very  high  degree.     He  had  another  quality,  which 
was  equally  ufcful  to  him  ;  and  that  was  difcerning  the  tem- 
per of  thole  he  had  to  deal  with,  and  dealing  with  them  ac- 
cordingiy.     Before  he  became  commander  in  chief,  he  kept 
up  a  very  hieh  intimacy  with  the  private  men  -f  taking  great 
pains  to  learn  their   names,  by  which  he   was   fure  to  call 
them;   fhaking  them   by  the  hand,    clapping  them  on   the 
fhoulder ;  or,  \vhich  was  peculiar  him,  giving  them  a  flight 
box  on  the  ear  ;  which  condefcending  familiarities,  with  the 
pafTion  he  expreiied  for  their  intereits,  gave  him   a  power 
Bates' sEien-eafier  conceived  than  defcribed.    He  tried  to  inveigle  the  earl 
chus  motu-  Of  Manchefter,  but  finding  that  impracticable,  he  fell  upon 
um.  &c.  p.  j^jm  jn  tjie  nou.-e  o{:  commons,  and  procured  his  removal.    He 

carried  himfelf  with  fo  much  refpecl  to  Fairfax,  that  he  knew 
not  how  to  break  with  him,  though  he  knew  that  he  had 
betrayed  him.  He  not  only  deceived  Harrifon,  Bradfhaw, 
and  Ludlow,  but  outwitted  Oliver  St.  John,  who  had  more 
parts  than  them  all  ;  and  he  foiled  fir  Henry  Vane  with  his 
own  weapons*  In  fhort,  he  knew  men  perfectly,- worked 
them  to  his  purpoles  as  if  they  had  been  cattle,  and  which 
is  flill  monf  wondeiful,  did  that  often  while  they  conceived 

that 
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that  they  were  making  a  tool  of  him.  He  had  a  reach  of  Sates's 
head,  which  enabled  him  to  impofe  even  upon  the  greateft  Emends 
bodies  of  men.  He  fed  the  refentment  of  the  houie  of  com-  ™°tua 
mons  againft  the  army,  till  the  latter  were  in  a  flame,  and 
very  angry  with  him :  yet  when  he  came  to  the  army,  it  was 
upon  a  flea-bitten  nag,  all  of  a  foam,  as  if  he  had  made  his 
cfcape  from  that  houfe :  and  in  this  trim,  he  figned  the  en- 
gagement of  Triploe-heath,  throwing  himfelf  from  his  horfe 
upon  the  grafs,  and  writing  his  name  as  he  lay  upon  his  belly, 
He  had  yet  another  faculty  beyond  thefe  ;  and  that  was,  the 
art  of  concealing  his  arts,  He  dictated  a  paper  once  to  Ire- 
ton,  which  was  irnpofed  upon  the  adjutators,  as  if  founded 
upon  their  mil-ructions ;  who  fent  it  exprefs  by  two  of  their 
number  to  Cromwell,  then  lieutenant  general,  at  his  quarters 
at  Colchefter,  He  was  in  bed,  when  they  came  ;  but  they 
demanded  and  had  admittance.  When  they  told  him  their 
ccCrnmiiilon,  he  afked  them,  with  the  greater!:  rao-e  and  re- 

'  '  O  O 

lentmenl  in  his  looks,  how  they  durft  bring  him  papers  from 
the  army?  They  faid,  that  paper  contained  the  fenie  of  the 
army,  and  they  were  directed  to  do  it.  Are  you  lure  of  thatj 
faid  he  with  the  fame  flern  countenance  ?  Let  me  fee  it*  He 
fpelit  a  long  time  in  reading  it,  and  as  it  feemed  to  therrij 
in  rejecting  upon  it :  then  with  a  mild  and  devout  look$ 
he  told  them,  it  was  a  moft  juft  thing,  and  he  hoped  that 
God  would  profper  it,  adding,  "  I  will  ftand  by  the  army 
u  in  thefe  defires  with  mv  life  and  fortune." 

With  fuch  arts  and  qualities  as  thefe,  joined  to  his  great 
fkill  and  reputation  in  military  affairs,  we  may  eafily  account 
for  all  his  fuccefles,  and  that  prodigious  authority  he  raifed 
.  himfelf    to,    without    having    recqurfe     to     that    contract 
of  his   with  the  devil,    which,  as  Eachard  relates,  colonel 
Lindfey  was  eye  and  ear  witnefs  to.    In  the  courfe  of  his  lifeHj^t  ^ 
he  was  temperate  and  fober,  and  defpifed  thofe  who  were  not  England,  $a 
fo.     In  his  family  he  {hewed  greatnefs,  but  without  any  di-69z« 
minution  of  his  "authority*     He  was   very  refpe6tful   to  his  ' 
mother,  and  very  tender  towards  his  wife ;  yet  neither  had 
any  influence  over  him.     Fie  exprefled  a' deep  fenfe  of  the 
concern  which  the   former  exprefled  for   his   danger,  heard 
whatever  me  faid  to  him  patiently,  but  acted  as  he  thought 
proper,  and  in  refpecl  to  her  burial,  directly  againft  her  dying 
requefL     His  wife  is  faid  to  have  made  a  propriition  tending 
to  reilcre  the  king;  but  he  rejected  it  unmoved,  as  he  had 
fhewn  himfelf  before.;  when  his  fon  Rkhard  threw  himfelf  at^Son]a 
his  feet*  to  diiruade  him  from  taking  the  king's  lire.    He  didiuftriou3pef« 
not  feem  tc  take  aciifs  applications  of  tfcc  l^ne  kind  fi onions  xvh 

lv   n  a  : 
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other  perfons,  as  from  Whitlocke,  though  that  gentleman 
thought  he  loft  his  confidence  by  it ;    from  the  marquis  of 
Hertford,  whom  he  treated  very  refpectfully ;  and  from  dr. 
Brownrig,    bifhop  of  Exeter,    to   whom  he   (hewed   more 
kindnefs  than  to  any  other  man  of  his  rank  and  profeffion. 
Afking  advice  once  of  this  prelate,  "  My  advice,  faid  he  to  him, 
"  muft  be  in  the  words  of  the  Gofpel :  Render  to  Caefar  the 
"  things  that  are  Caefar's,  and  unto  God  the  things  that  are 
Memorials  of"  God's  :"  to  which  Cromwell  made  no  reply.     He  fhewed 
bi/hop          a  great  refpect  for  learning  and  learned  men,  without  afFect- 
srownrig,     jng  to  ^Q  learned  himfelf.     His  letters  however  are  the  beft 
teftimonies  of  his  parts,  for  they  are  varied  in  their  ftyle  in 
a  wonderful   manner,  exactly  adapted  to  the  purpofes  for 
which  they  were  written,    and  the  perfons  to  whom  they 
were  addreiled.     A  great  number  of  them  are  to  be  found  in 
Thurloe's  and  Nichols's  collections,  as  well  as  in  Rufhworth 
and  Whitlocke.     His    publick    fpeeches    were  long,    dark, 
and  perplexed ;    and  though  mixed  with  the   cant   of  the 
times,  yet  have  fentiments  in  them,  which  fhew  a  fuperiori- 
ty  of  underftanding.     Several  of   thefe  are  in  Whitlocke's 
memorials,     In  his   converfation  he  was  eafy  and  pleafant, 
and   could  unbend   himfelf  without  lofmg  his  dignity.     He 
made  an  excellent  choice  in  thofe  he  employed,  but  trufted 
none   of  them   farther  than  was  neceffary.      It  may  feem 
ftrange,  that  in  drawing  together  his  character,  there  fhould 
be  nothing  faid  of  his  principles  as  to  government  or  reli- 
gion ;  but  the  real   truth  is  neither  can  be  difcovered  with 
certainty.     We  know,    that  he  hated  a  commonwealth  and 
the  prefbyterians ;  but  what  his  fentiments  were  in  other  re- 
fpects,  it  is  hardly  poffible  to  fay.  When  he  recollected  him- 
felf after  the  follies  of  his  youth,  there  feems  to  be  no  doubt 
that  he  had  ferious  impreffions  of  religion ;  and  thefe  feem  to 
be  very  ftrong  proofs  that  he  was  afterwards  tinctured  with 
enthufiafm.     It  is  impoffible  to  fuppofe  him  a  fanatick,  in, 
the  time  of  his  elevation;  it  were  more  reafonable  to  fuppofe 
him  gradually  to  have  loft  all  fenfe  of  religion,  and  only 
preferved  the  mafk  of  it,  for  the  better  carrying  on  his  de- 
iigns,  and  managing  the  perfons  with  whom  he  had  to  do. 
My  lord  Clarendon  mentions  the  prote£tor's  fpeaking  kindly 
of  bifhops,  as  if  there  was  fomething  good  in  that  order,  if 
the  drofs  was  fcoured  oft';  and  feems  to  think  he  was  in 
Hift.  of  re-  earneft-     But  the  whole  courfe  of  Cromwell's  life  proves  that 
bellion,  p.   he  was  not  at  ail  fteady  to  the  form  of  religion,  fuppofmg 
him  to  have  retained  any  principles  at  the  bottom  ;  and  there 
feems  to  be  very  little  doubt,  that  the  true  meaning  of  thefe 
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flattering  words  was,  his  deiign  to  return  to  the  old  form  of  go- 
vernment ;  for  whatever  he  intended,  this  was  his  great  aim. 
He  did  not  overturn  the  conftitution  to  leave  it  in  ruins,  but 
to  fet  it  up  again,  and  himfelf  at  the  head  of  it :  and  though  Burnet's 
he  compared  his  own  government  at  firft  to  that  of  a  high  hlft>  of  hls 
conftable,  yet  all  he  laboured  at  afterwards  was  plainly 
get  the  chaos  new  formed,  and  his  own  authority  fan&ified 
by  the  regal  title,    and   the   appearance   of  a  legal  parlia- 
ment. 

The  protector  Oliver  Cromwell  had  many  children,  of 
whom  fix  furvived  to  be  men  and  women ;  namely,  Richard, 
Henry,  Bridget,  Elizabeth,  Mary,  Frances.     Richard  Crom- 
well was   born  upon  the  fourth  day  of  October  1626,  and 
died  July  the  i3th  1712  at  Chefhunt  in  Hertfordshire,     Oli- 
ver Cromwell  has  been  cenfured  for  keeping  this  eldeft  fon 
at  a  diftance  from  bufmefs,  and  for  giving  him  no  employ- 
ments ;    but  for  this  perhaps  there  was  not  any  juft  ground. 
rle  married  him  to  a  lady  who  brought  him  a  good  fortune. 
He  fuffered  him  to  purfue   the  bent  of  his  inclinations,  and 
to  lead  the  life  of  a  plain,  honeft,  country  gentleman  ;  which 
for  a   time  was  highly  fuitable  to  his  own   intereft,  as  it 
feemed  to  correfpond  with  the  terms  of  the  inftrument  of  go- 
vernment ;  and  with  the  diflike,  which  the  protector  when 
firft  fo  called,  had  exprefTed  of  hereditary  right.  When  he  had 
afterwards  brought  about  a  change  in  affairs,  he  altered,  at  the 
fame  time,  his  conduct  towards  his  fon ;  named  him  the  firft 
lord  in  his  other  houfe ;  refigned  to  him  the  chancellorfhip 
of  Oxford,  and  conferred  upon  him  all  the  honours  he  could. 
His  fecond  fon  Henry,  born  upon  the  2oth  of  January  1627, 
he  fent  over  into  Ireland,  where  he  raifed  him  gradually  to 
the  poft  of  lord  lieutenant.     Though  in  this  he  feemed  to 
give  him  the  preference  to  Richard,  yet   in  reality  he  ufed 
him  more  harfhly;  for  though  his  abilities  were  good,  his 
manners  irreproachable,   and  his  fubmiflion  exemplary,  yet 
he  paid  no  great  deference  to  his  recommendations,  and  al- 
lowed him  as  little  power  as  could  well  be  imagined.     This 
fon  died  upon  the  25th  of  March  1674.    He  married  all  his 
daughters  well,  and  was  kind    to  their  hufbands ;  but  it  is 
fazd,  that  he  gave  them  no  fortunes.     Bridget  his  eldeft  firft 
married  cornmirTary  general  Ireton,  and  after  his  deceafe  lieu- 
tenant general  Fleetwood.     Cromwell  is  faid  never  to  have 
had  but  one  confident,  and  that  was  Ireton  ;  whom  he  placed 
at  the  head  of  affairs  in  Ireland,  where  he  died  of  the  plague 
in  the  year  1651.     This  daughter  was  a  republican,  as  were 
her  two  hufbands3  and  confequently  not  quite  agreeable  •  to 
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her  father  ;  otherwife  a  woman  of  very  i  good  fenfe,  and  re« 
gular  in  her  behaviour.  Elizabeth  was  born  in  the  year 
£630,  and  married  John  Cleypole,  efq;  a  Northamptonshire 
gentleman,  whom  the  prote6t  or  made  mailer  of  the  horfe,  created 
him  a  baronet  July  the  ibth  1657,  and  appointed  him  one  of 

ftsgejlum,  his  lords.  We  have  mentioned  the  death  of  this  favourite 
daughter,  and  the  frrange  effeC'l:  it  had  upon  the  protestor. 
Mary  was  married  with  great  folemnity  to  the  lord  vifcount 
Fauconberg  upon  the  i8th  of  November  1657  »  but  tne  fame 
day  more  privately  by  dr.  Hewet,  according  to  the  office  in 
the  common  prayer  book.  She  was  a  lady  of  great  beauty, 
and  of  a  very  high  fpirit ;  and,  after  her  brother  -Richard  was 
depofed,  is  thought  to  have  promoted  very  fuccefsfully  the 
reiloration  of  king  Charles ;  for  it  is  remarkable,  that  all 
Cromwell's  daughters,  except  the  eldefl,  had  a  fecrct  kindnefs 

Biies'sElen-fbr  the  royal  family,  of  which  however  he  was  not  ignorant. 
"  Lord  Fauconberg  was  fent  to  the  Tower  by  the  committee  of 
fafety,  and  was  in  very  high  favour  with  king  Charles  II. 
He  was  raifed  to  the  dignity  of  an  earl  by  king  William  ; 
and  died  on  the  laft  day  of  the  year  1700.  His  lady  furvived 
him  to  March  the  j'4th  1712,  and  diftinguifhed  herfelf  to 
her  death,  by  the  quiclcnefs  of  her  wit,  and  the  folidity  of  her 
judgement.  Frances,  his  younger!  daughter,  was  twice  mar- 
ried, firft  to  Mr.  Robert  Rich,  grandfon  to  the  earl  of  War- 
wick on  the  nth  of  November  1657,  who  died  the  ibth 
of  February  following  ;  and,  fccondly,  to  fir  John  Ruffel  of 
Chippenham  in  Cambridgefhire,  by  whom  {he  had  feveral 
children,  and  lived  to  a  great  age. 

We  will  conclude  this  article  with  an  extraordinary  {lory 
of  this  laft  mentioned  lady  in  th?  earlier  part  of  her  life; 
which  we  infert,  not  only  becaufe  it  is  a  good  one,  but  be- 
caufe  it  is  generally  received  for  true,  though  it  refls  chiefly 
upon  the  credit  of  an  hiftorian  whofe  credit  is  ambiguous, 
Mr.  Oldmixon  is  the  hiilorian  we  mean;  and  he  relates  it  in 
the  following 'words.  tfc  One  of  Cromwell's  domeilick  chap- 
*£  lains,  mr.  Jeremy  White,  a  fprightly  man,  and  a  top 
"  wit  of  his  court,  was  fo  ambitious  as  to  make  his  ad- 
"  dre-Fes  to  lady  Frances,  the  protector's  youn,gefi  daughter. 
<*  The  young  lady  did  not  difcourage  him  ;  and  this  piece 
u  of  innocent  gallantry  in  fo  religious  a  court  could  not  be 
*c  carried  on  without  fpies.  Oliver  was  told  of  it,  and  he 
*'  was  much  concerned  at  it;  obliging  the  perfon  who  told  him 
<*•  to  be  on  the  watch,  and  telling  him  if  he  could  give  him 
tc  any  fubflantial  proofs,  he  fhould  be  well  rewarded,  and 
"  White  feverely  puniihede  The  fpy  followed  the  matter 
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il  fo  clofe,  that  he  hunted  Jerry  White,  as  he  was  generally 
**  called,  to  the  lady's  chamber,  and  ran  immediately  to  the 
cc  protector  with  this  news.  Oliver  in  a  rage  haftened  him- 
"  felf  thither ;  and  going  in  haiiiiy,  found  Jerry  on  his 
"  knees,  kiffing  the  lady's  hand,  or  having  juft  kifled  it. 
cc  Cromwell  in  a  fury  afked,  what  was  the  meaning  of  that 
<c  pcflure  before  his  daughter  Frank  ?  White,  with  a  great 
"  deal  of  prefence  of  mind,  faid,  may  it  pleafe  your  highnefs 
"  I  have  a  long  time  courted  that  young  gentlewoman  there? 
"  my  lady's  woman,  and  cannot  prevail :  I  was  therefore 
humbly  praying  her  lady  (hip  to  intercede  for  me.  The 
protc6tor,  turning  to  the  young  woman,  cried,  what's 
the  meaning  of  this,  huffy  ?  why  do  you  refufe  the  honour 
mr.  White  would  do  you  ?  he  is  my  friend,  and  I  expect 
"  you  mould  treat  him  as  fuch.  My  lady's  woman,  who 
"  deiired  nothing  more,  wTith  a  very  low  curt  fey,  replied, 
"  if  mr.White  intends  me  that  honour,  I  {hall  not  be  againft 
"  him.  Say'ft  thou  fo,  my  lafs,  cried  Cromwell  ?  Call 
Ci  Godwyn.  This  bufmefs  mall  be  done  prefently,  before  I 
cc  go  out  of  the  room.  Mr.  White  was  gone  too  far  to  go 
"  back :  the  parfon  came  :  Jerry  and  my  lady's  woman  were 
"  married  in  the  prefence  of  the  protector,  who  gave  her  five 
"  hundred  pounds  for  her  portion  :  and  that,  with  the  mo- 
"  ney  fhe  had  faved  before,  made  mr.  White  eafy  in  his 
"  circumftances,  except  in  one  thing,  which  was,  that  he 
u  never  loved  his  wife,  nor  me  him,  though  they  lived  to- 
4i  gether  near  fifty  years  afterwards." 

Stuarts,  vol. 

CROSS,  an  Englifh  artifr,  and  famous  copyer  of  paint- i,  p. 
ings,  who  fiourifned  in  the  reigns  of  the  kings  Charles  I. 
and  Charles  It.  A  pleafant  flory  goes  of  him,  that  being 
employed  by  the  firft  of  thefe  kings  to  copy  feveral  eminent 
pieces  in  Italy,  and  having  leave  of  the  ftate  of  Venice  to 
copy  the  celebrated  Madonna  of  Raphael  in  St.  Mark's 
church,  he  performed  the  talk  fo  admirably  well,  that  he  is 
faid  to  have  put  a  trick  upon  the  Italians,  by  leaving  his  co- 
py, and  bringing  away  the  original ;  and  that  feveral  mef- 
fengers  were  ient  after  him,  but  that  he  had  got  the  ftart  of 
them  fo  far  as  to  carry  it  clear  off.  This  picture  was  after- 
wards, in  Oliver's  days,  bought  by  the  Spanifti  ambaffador, 
when  the  king's  goods  were  expofed  to  faie.  Mr.  Crofs 
copied  likewife  Titian's  Europa,  and  other  celebrated  pieces, 
admirably  well. 
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CROUSAZ  (JoHN  PETER  de)  a  celebrated  philofo- 
pher  and  mathematician,  was  defcended  of  an  ancient  and 
genteel  family,  and  born  at  Laufanne  in  Switzerland,  upon 
the  1 3th  of  April  in  the  year  16.63.  His  father  educated 
him  with  great  care,  and,  defigning  him  for  the  profeffion  of 
arms,  had  him  particularly  inftructed  in  every  thing  relating 
to  the  art  military.  Croufaz  however  had  no  tafte  for  fol- 
diering,  but  on  the  contrary  a  great  love  of  letters  and  ftu- 
dy  :  which  being  obferved  by  his '  father,  he  was  left  to  fol- 
low the  bent  of  his  natural  inclination.  He  fhidied  under 
feveral  ingenious  mafters  fucceffively ;  and  the  reading  of 
Des  Cartes's  works  made  him  apply  himfelf  with  great  ear- 
neflnefs  to  philofophy  and  mathematicks,  in  which  he  made 
a  confiderable  progrefs.  Some  time  after  he  went  to  Gene- 
va, to  Holland,  to  France  ,  and  at  Paris  became  acquainted 
with  Malbranche  and  other  eminent  men.  Returning  to 
his  own  country,  he  was  made  an  honorary  profeflbr.  In 
the  year  1699,  he  was  chofen  profeflbr  of  Greek  and  of  phi- 
lofophy at  Bern  j  afterwards  rector  of  the  academy  of  Laufanne 
In  the  years  1706,  and  1722,  and  mathematical  and  philo- 
fophical  profeflbr  at  Groningen  in  1724.  Two  years  after, 
he  was  nominated  a  foreign  member  of  the  royal  academy 
of  fciences  at  Paris  ;  about  which  time  he  was  pitched  upon 
to  be  tutor  to  prince  Frederick  of  Hefle  Caflel,  nephew  of 
the  king  of  Sweden.  Mr.  de  Croufaz  managed  the  educa- 
tion of  this  illuftrious  perfon  to  the  year  1732,  when  he' 
was  appointed  by  that  king  counfellor  of  his  embaffies.  In 
the  year  1737,  he  became  profeflbr  of  philofophy  and  mathe- 
maticks in  the  academy  of  Laufanne  j  where  he  died  in  the 
year  1748,  aged  85  years. 

He  was  the  author  of  a  great  many  works  ;  as  I .  An  ef- 
fay  upon  logick?  in  French,  under  this  title,  A  fyltem  of 
reflexions,  which  may  contribute  to  clear  and  extend  our' 
knowledge:  or,  A  new  treatiie  of  logick,  Amfterd.  1712, 
two  volumes,  8vo.  Mr.  de  Croufaz  afterwards  enlarged  this 
work  into  fix  volumes,  and  fo  it  was  printed  in  the  edi- 
tion of  1741  5  but,  fome  time  before  his  death,  he  con- 
tracted thde  fix  volumes  into  one.  2.  A  treatife  upon  beau- 
ty, two  volumes  in  I2mo.  3.  A  treatife  upon  the  educa- 
tion of  children,  two  volumes  in  I2mo.  4.  An  examina- 
tion of  a  treatife  upon  the  liberty  of  thinking,  in  8vo.  5. 
An  examination  of  ancient  and  modern  pyrrhonifm,  in  folio. 
6.  Sermons  ;  feveral  of  which  relate  to  the  truth  of  the 
chriftian  religion.  7.  Mifcellaneous  works.  8.  A  com- 

O'aionaii-e  nientary  upon  mr.  Pope's  Eflay  on  man.     9.  Several  pieces 

portatif,  &c.  upon  philofophy  and  mathematicks. 
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CROWNE  (JOHN)  was  the  fon  of  an  independent  mi- 
nifter  in  that  part  of  America,  called  Nova  Scotia.  Being 
a  man  of  fome  genius,  and  impatient  of  the  gloomy  educa- 
tion he  received  in  that  country,  he  refolved  upon  coming 
to  England,  to  try  if  he  could  not  make  his  fortune  by  his 
wits.  When  he  firrr.  arrived  here,  his  neceffities  were  ex- 
tremely urgent ;  and  he  was  obliged  to  become  a  gentleman 
ufher  to  an  old  independent  lady.  But  he  foon  grew  as  wea- 
ry of  that  precife  office,  as  he  was  of  the  difcipline  of  Nova 
Scotia.  He  fet  himfelf  therefore  to  writing ;  and  prefently 
made  himfelf  fo  known  to  the  court  and  town,  that  he  was 
nominated  by  Charles  II.  to  write  The  mafque  of  Calypfo. 
This  nomination  was  procured  him  by  the  earl  of  Roche- 
iler  :  it  muft  not  however  be  afcribed  entirely  to  his  merit, 
but  to  fome  little  fpite  in  this  lord,  who  dengned  by  that 
preference  to  mortify  mr.  Dryden.  Upon  the  breaking  out 
of  the  two  parties,  after  the  pretended  difcovery  of  the  po- 
pifh  plot,  the  favour  Crowne  was  in  at  court,  induced  him 
to  embrace  the  tory  party  ;  about  which  time  he  wrote  a  co- 
medy called  The  city  politicks,  in  order  to  fatyrize  and  ex- 
pofe  the  whigs.  This  comedy  was  by  many  intrigues  of  the 
party-men  hindered  from  appearing  upon  the  ftage,  till  the 
king  himfelf  laid  his  abfolute  commands  on  the  lord  cham- 
berlain to  have  it  acl:ed  immediately. 

About  the  latter  end  of  this  reign,  Crowne,  tired  out 
with  writing,  and  defirous  to  fhelter  himfelf  from  the  refent- 
ment  of  many  enemies  he  had  made  by  his  City  politicks,  ven- 
tured to  addrefs  the  king  himfelf,  for  an  eftablifnment  in  fome 
office,  that  might  be  a  fecurity  to  him  for  life.  The  king 
anfwered,  <€he  fhould  be  provided  for;'*  but  added,  "that  he 
cc  would  firft  fee  another  comedy."  Mr.  Crowne  endeavour- 
ed to  excufe  himfelf  by  telling  the  king,  that  u  he  plotted 
,"  flowly  and  aukwardly."  His  majefly  replied,  that  "  he 
"  would  help  him  to  a  plot ;"  and  fo  put  into  his  hand  the 
Spanifh  comedy,  called  Non  poder  efler,  out  of  which  mr. 
Crowne  took  the  comedy  of  Sir  Courtly  Nice.  The  play 
was  juir.  ready  to  appear  to  the  world  ;  and  mr.  Crowne  ex- 
tremely delighted  to  think,  that  he  was  going  to  be  made 
happy  the  remaining  part  of  his  life,  by  the  performance  of 
the  king's  promife.  But  upon  the  lafl  day  of  the  rehearfal, 
he  met  Underbill  the  player  coming  from  the  houfe,  as  he  was 
going  to  it ;  upon  which,  reprimanding  him  for  neglecting  fa 
confiderable  a  part,  as  he  had  in  the  comedy,  and  upon  the 
laft  day  too ;  "  Lord,  fir,  fays  Underbill,  we  are  all  un- 
'"'  done,"  fc  How  !  fays  Crowne,  is  thephyhoufe  on  fire?" 

"  the 
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<c  the  whole  nation,  replies  the  player,  v/ill  quickly  be  fo, 
^c  for  the  king  is  dead."  The  king's  death  ruined  Crowne,. 
who  had  now  nothing  but  his  wits  to  live  on  for  the  re- 
maining part  of  his  life.  It  is  not  certain  when  he  died, 
but  it  is  fuppofed  to  be  fomewhere  about  the  year  1/03.  He 
was  the  author  of  feventeen  plays,  fome  of  which  were 
acted  with  great  fuccefs  ;  and  of  two  poems,  called  Pandion 
&  Amphiginia,  and  Dasneids. 

CROXAL  (SAMUEL)  was  born  at  Walton  upon 
Thames  in  Surry,  received  his  education  at  Eton  fchool,  and 
from  thence  was  fent  to  St.  John's  college  in  Cambridge, 
It  is  faid,  that  while  he  was  at  the  univerfity,  he  became 
enamoured  of  mrs.  Anna  Maria  Mordaunt,  who  iirir,  infpired 
his  breaft  with  love  ;  and  to  whom  he  dedicates  the  poem 
of  the  Fair  Circaffian,  for  which  he  has  been  much  diilin- 
guifhed.  Mr.  Croxal  was  all  along  defigned  for  holy  or- 
ders, and  had  probably  entered  them,  when  he  publimed 
this  poem  ;  which  made  him  fo  cautious  of  being  known 
to  be  the  author  of  a  piece,  fo  ludicroufly  written,  and  yet 
taken  from  a  book,  which  makes  a  part  of  the  canon  of 
fcripture.  Some  years  after  however  it  was  known  to  be 
his  :  for  one  mr.  Cragg,  a  minifter  of  the  city  of  Edin- 
burgh, took  occafion,  in  a  volume  of  fpiritual  poems,  which 
he  published,  to  complain  of  the  horrid  proilitutipn  of  ge- 
nius, that  was  prevalent  among  us  ;  and  mentions  particu- 
larly the  author  of  the  Fair  Circaffian  with  great  indigna- 
tion, for  having  abandoned  his  mule  to  the  purpofes  of 
lewdnefs,  "  in  converting,  fays  he,  the  Song  of  Solomon  in- 
"  to  an  amorous  dialogue  between  a  king  and  his  miftrefs." 

Mr.  Croxal  had  not  long  quitted  the  univerfity,  e'er  he 
was  inftituted  to  the  living  of  Hampton  in  Middlefex ;  and 
afterwards  to  the  united  parifhes  of  St.  Mary  Sornerfet  and 
St.  Mary  Mounthaw,  in  the  city  of  London,  both  which 
he  held  till  his  death.  He  was  alfo  chancellor,  prebendary, 
and  canon  refidentiary  of  the  church  of  Hereford.  Towards 
the  latter  end  of  the  reign  of  queen  Anne,  he  publimed 
two  original  cantos,  in  imitation  of  Spencer's  Fairy  queen, 
which  were  meant  as  a  fatire  on  the  earl  of  Oxford's  ad- 
miniftration.  In  the  year  1715,  he  addreiled  a  poem  to, 
the  duke  of  Argyle,  upon  his  obtaining  a  victory  over  the 
rebels,  and  the  fame  year  publimed  the  Vifion,  a  poem,  ad- 
drefied  to  the  earl  of  Halifax.  He  pubiimed  many  other 
poems  and  tranflations,  and  performed  likewife  an  entire 
translation  of  /Efop's  fables.  He  died  old  in  1751?  after 

publishing 
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pub-liming,  as  it  is  faici,  a  year  before  a  poem,  called  the 
Royal  manual  ;  in  the  preface  of  which  he  endeavours  to 
fhew,  that  it  was  compofed  by  the  famous  Andrew  Marvel, 
found  among  his  manufcripts  ;  but  it  was  generally  be- 
lieved to  be  written  by  himfelf.  In  confequence  of  dr.  Crox- 
al's  ftrong  attachment  to  the  whig  intereft,  he  was  made 
archdeacon  of  Salop  in  1732,  and  chaplain  in  ordinary  to 
bis  prefent  majefty. 

CUD  WORTH  (RALPH)    a  very  learned  Englifh    di- 
vine, was  fon  of  dr.  Ralph  Cudworth,  and  born  in  the  year 
1617,  at  Aller   in   Somerfetfhire,    of  which  place  his  father 
was  rector.     His  mother  was  of  the  family  of  Machell,  and  Account  °*' 
had  been  nurfe  to  prince  Henry,  eldeft  ion  of  king  Jarnes  I.  writings  of 
His  father  dying,  when  he  was  only  feven  years  of  age,  and  Ralph  Cud- 
his  mother  marrying  again,  his  education  fell  under  his  fa-  worth,D.D. 
ther-in-law,    dr.  Stoughtcn,    who    conducted  it  with  great  ^  &tcfrt 
care,    and  was  very  attentive  to  the  promifing  genius  of  his  edition  of 
ion.     In  the  year  1630,  he  was  admitted  peniioner  of  Ema-  h)s  Intei- 
nuel  College  in  Cambridge;  of  which,  after  taking  his   ba-feftLeu^      g 
chefor  and  mailer  of  arts  degrees  in  the  regular  way,  he  was 
chofen  fellow,    and  became  an  eminent  tutor.     Among  his 
pupils,  which  were  very  numerous,  was  mr.  William  Tem- 
ple, afterwards  a  baronet,  and  famous  for  his  embailies  and 
writings.     Somewhere   about    the  year    1640,   he  was   pre- 
iented  to   the    rectory  of  North   Cadburv  in  Somerfetfhire, 
worth   three   hundred    pounds    per    annum.     In    1642,    he 
gave  the   world  the  lirfl  fpecimen    of  his  great  abilities   and 
learning,  by  pubiifhing  a  Difcoune  concerning  the  true  no- 
tion of  the   Lord's  fupper.     It  was   printed    at  London    in 
4to.  -with  only  the  initial  letters  of  his  name.     He  contends, 
that  the  Lord's   fupper  is  not   a  facriiice,  but  a  feafl  upon  a 
facrifice ;  and  endeavours  to  demonftrate,   that  "  the  Lord's 
"  fapper   in  the  chriilian   church,   in  reference  to  the  true 
^'  facrifice  of  Chrift,  is  a  parallel  to  the  feafts  upon  facrifices, 
^  both  in   the  Jewim  religion  and  heathenim  fuperflition," Chap,  iv. 
Bochart,  Spencer,  Selden,  and  other  eminent  writers  quote 
this  difcourfe  with  great  commendations.     The  notion  how- 
ever, though  fupported  by  the  author  with  uncommon  learn- 
ing, is  generally  rejected  ;  the  Lord's  fupper  being  fuppofed 
nothing  more,    than  a  ftmple  commemoration  of  the  death 
and  fufferings  of  Chriit,  which  feems  indeed  more  agreeable 
to  the  plain  language  of  fcripture.     The  fame  year  likewiie 
appeared  his treatife,  intitled,  The  union  of  Chrift  and  the 
church  a  ihadovv,  by  R.  C.  printed  at  London  in  4to. 
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In  the  year  1644  he  took  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  divi- 
nity, upon  which  occasion  he  maintained  at  the  commence- 
ment the  two  following  thefes  :  I.  Dantur  boni  et  mali  ra- 
tiones  aeternse  &  indifpenfabiles  ;  that  is,  the  reafons  of  good 
and  evil  are  eternal  and  indifpenfable.  II.  Dantur  fubftantiae 
corporeal  fua  natura  immortales  :  that  is,  there  are  incorpo- 
real fubftances  by  their  own  nature  immortal.  It  appears 
from  thefe  queftions,  that  he  was  even  at  that  time  examin- 
ing and  revolving  in  his  mind  thofe  important  fubje&s, 
which  he  fo  long  afterwards  cleared  up  with  fuch  uncom- 
mon penetration  in  his  Intellectual  fyftem,  and  other  works 
ftill  preferved  in  manufcript.  In  the  fame  year  1644,  he 
was  appointed  mailer  of  Clare-hall  in  Cambridge,  in  the 
room  of  dr.  Paike,  who  had  been  ejected  by  the  parliamen- 
tary vifitors.  In  1645,  dr.  Metcalf  having  refigned  the  re- 
gius  profeflbrfhip  cf  the  Hebrew  tongues,  mr.  Cudworth  was 
unanimoufly  nominated  on  the  i5th  of  October,  by  the  fe- 
ven  electors  to  fucceed  him.  From  this  time  he  abandoned 
all  the  functions  of  a  minifter,  and  applied  himfelf  only  to 
his  academical  employments  and  ftudies,  efpecially  to  that  of 
Account,  the  Jewifh  antiquities.  Upon  the  31$:  of  March,  1647,  he 
&c.  p.  7,  preached  before  the  houfe  of  commons  at  Weftminfter,  up- 
on a  day  of  publick  humiliation,  a  fermon  upon  I  John  ii. 
3,  4.  for  which  he  had  the  thanks  of  that  houfe  returned  him 
the  fame  day.  This  fermon  was  printed  the  fame  year  at 
Cambridge  in  4to.  with  a  dedication  to  the  houfe  of  com- 
mons ;  of  which  dedication  we  will  be  at  the  pains  to  tran- 
fcribe  the  firft  paragraph,  merely  to  give  the  ftranger  to  mr. 
Cudworth 's  character  a  juft  and  proper  idea  of  it,  and  to  pre- 
vent certain  prejudices,  which  will  be  apt  to  rife  in  his  mind 
againft  him,  from  the  fituation  he  views  him  in  at  prefent. 
<c  To  the  honourable  houfe  of  commons  :  The  fcope  of  this 
"  fermon,  which  not  long  fmce  exercifed  your  patience, 
cc  worthy  fenators,  was  not  to  contend  for  this  or  that  opi- 
*c  nion,  but  only  to  perfuade  men  to  the  life  of  Chrift,  as 
*c  the  pith  and  kernel  of  all  religion  :  without  which,  I  may 
<c  boldly  fay,  all  the  feveral  forms  of  religion,  though  we 
cc  pleafe  ourfelves  never  fo  much  in  them,  are  but  fo  many 
<c  feveral  dreams.  And  thofe  many  opinions  about  religion, 
"  that  are  every  where  fo  eagerly  contended  for  on  all  fides, 
"  where  this  doth  not  lie  at  the  bottom,  are  but  fo  many 
fhadows  fighting  with  one  another  :  fo  that  I  may  well 
fay  of  the  true  chriftian,  that  is  indeed  pofielTed  of  the  life 
of  chriftianity,  in  oppofition  to  all  thofe  that  are  but  light- 
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<c  Iy  tinctured  wuh  the  opinions  of  it,   in  the  language  of 
**  the  poet, 

_.  V 

O*o;  K&rwrw,   crot  d  &)q  pKicu  etiffffUfft. 

<c  Wherefore  I  could  not  think  any  thing  elfe,  either  more 
"  neceflary  for  chriftians  in  general,  or  more  feafonable  at 
"  this  time,  than  to  ftir  them  up  to  the  real  eftablifhment  of 
"  the  righteoufnefs  of  God  in  their  hearts,  and  that  parti- 
"  cipation  of  the  divine  nature,  which  the  apoftle  fpeaketh 
*c  of,  that  fo  they  might  not  content  themfelves  with  mere 
"  fancies  and  conceits  of  Chrift,  without  the  fpirit  of  Chrifl 
"  really  dwelling  in  them,  and  Chrift  himfelf  inwardly  form- 
"  ed  in   their  hearts ;  nor  fatisfy  themfelves  with  the  mere 
"  holding  of  right  and  orthodox  opinions,  as  they  conceive, 
"  whilft  they  are   utterly  devoid  within  of  that  divine  life, 
ic  which  Chrift  came  to  kindle  in  men's  fouls  ;  and  there - 
<c  fore  are  fo  apt  to  fpend  all  their  zeal  itpon  a  violent  ob- 
"  truding  of  their  own  opinions   and  apprehenfions    upon 
<c  others,  who  cannot  give  entertainment  to  them  :  which, 
<c  befides  its  repugnancy   to  the   doctrine  and  example   of 
cc  Chrift  himfelf,  is  like  to  be  the  bellows,  that  will  blow 
"  a  fire   of  difcord  and  contention   in  chriftian   common- 
<c  wealths  ;  whilft  in  the  mean  time  thefe  hungry  and  ftarv- 
<c  ed  opinions  and  apprehenfions  devour  all  the  life  and  fub- 
tc  ftance  of  religion,    as  the  lean  kine  in  Pharaoh's  dream 
u  did  eat  up  the  fat.     Nor,  iaftly,  pleafe  themfelves  only  in 
<e  the  violent  oppofmg  other  men's  fuperftitions,  according 
to  the  genius  of  the  prefent  times,   without  fubftituting 
in  the  room  of  them  an  inward  principle  of  fpirit  and  life 
in  their  own  fouls ;    for,    I  fear,  many  of  us,    that  pul! 
cc  down  idols  in  our  churches,    may   fet  them  up   in   our 
<c  hearts  ;  and,  whilft  we  quarrel  with  painted  glafs,  make 
<c  no  fcruple  at  all   of  entertaining  many  foul  lufts  in  our 
<c  fouls,  and  committing  continual  idolatry  with  them." 

In  the  year  1651,  mr.  Cudworth  took  a  doctor  of  divini- 
ty's degree  ;  and  in  1654,  was  chofen  mafter  of  Chrift's  col- 
lege in  Cambridge ;  in  which  year  alfo,  it  is  obfei  vable  that; 
he  married.  He  fpent  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  this 
ftation,  proving  highly  ferviceable  to  the  univerfity,  and  the 
church  of  England.  In  January  1656-7,  he  was  one  of  the 
perfons  nominated  by  a  committee  of  the  parliament,  to  be 
confulted  about  the  Englim  translation  of  the  Bible.  The 
lord  commiffioner  Whitlocke,  who  had  the  care  of  this 
bufmefs,  mentions  him  among  others  ;  and  fays,  that  "  this 
"  committee  often  met  at  his  houie,  and  had  the  moil  learn- 
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"  ed  men  in  the  oriental  tongues,  to  cpnfult  with  in  th!s 
"  great  bufmefs,  and  divers  learned  and  excellent  obfervati- 
tc  ons  of  fome  miftakes  in  the  tranflation  of  the  Bible  in 
"  Engliih  ;  which  yet  was  agreed  to  be  the  beft  of  any 
"  tranflation  in  the  world."  Our  author  had  a  great  fhare 
in  the  friendfhip  and  efteem  of  John  Thurloc^  efquire, 
fecretary  of  flate  to  the  protectors  Oliver  and  Richard 
Cromwell  ;  who  frequently  correfponded  with  him,  and 
confulted  him  with  regard  to  the  characters  of  fuch  perfons  in 
the  univerfity,  as  were  proper  to  be  employed  in  political  and 
civil  affairs.  Thus,  beiides  feveral  letters  of  recommendati- 
on remaining  in  manuicript,  there  is  a  printed  one  in  Thur- 
Joe's  ftate  papers,  in  which  he  recommends  to  the  fecretary, 
for  the  place  of  chaplain  to  the  Engliih  merchants  at  Lifbon, 
inn  Zachary  Cradock,  afterwards  provoft  of  Eton  college, 
and  famous  for  his  uncommon  learning  and  abilities  as  a 
preacher.  In  January  1658-9,  he  wrote  the  following  let- 
•  ter  to  fecretary  Thurloe,  upon  his  defign  of  publiihing  fome 
Latin  difcourfes  in  defence,  of  chriftianity  againft  judaifm. 

cc  Sir^  Having  this  opportunity  offered  by  doctour  Sclater* 
<c  who  defires  to  wait  upon  you,  upon  your  kind  invitation 
"  wThich  I  acquainted  him  with,  I  could  do  no  lefle  than  ac- 
*c  company     him   with    thefe    few  lines,    to    prefent    my 
*c  fervice  to  you.     I  am  perfwaded,  you  will  be  well  fatif- 
"  fied    in    his   ingenuity,  when   you    are    acquainted  with 
"c  him.     Now  I  have  this  opportunity,  I  fhall  ufe  the  free-' 
"  dom  to  acquaint  you   with  another  bufines*     I   am  per- 
"  fwaded  by   friends  to   publiih  fome    difcourfes,  which  I 
"  have  prepared  in  Latine,  that  will  be  of  a  polemicall  na- 
"  ture  in  defenfe  of  chriftianity  againft  Judaifme ;  explain- 
<c  ing  forne  cheef  places    of  fcripture  controverted  between 
"  the  Jewes   and    us,  as  Daniel's    prophefy  of  the  feventy 
<c  weeks   never  yet  fufficiently  cleared    and   improved  ;  and 
"  withall  extricating  many  difHculties  of  chronologic.  Which 
Cc  tafke  I  the  rather  undertake,  not  only  becaufe   it  is  fuit- 
*c  able  to  my  Hebrew  profeflion,  and  becaufe  I  have  lighted 
<fc  on   fome  Jewifh  writings  upon   the    argument,  as  have 
4C  fcarcely  ever  been  feen  by  any  chriftians,  which  would  the 
£c  better  inable  me  fully  to  confute  them ;  but   alfo  becaufe 
*'  I  conceive  it  a  worke  proper  and   fuitablc  to   this  prefent 
age.     However,  though  I  ihould  not   be  able  myfelfe  to 
be  any  way  inftrumental   to  thefe    great  tranfactions   of 
providence,  not  without  caufe  hoped  for  of  many  amongft 
the  Jewes ,  yet  I  perfwade  myfelfe  my  pains  may  not  be 
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-**  altogether  unprofitable  for  the  fettling  and  eftabliming 

44  of  chriilians  j  or  at  leaft  I  mail  give  an  account  of  my 

44  fpending  fuch  vacant  hours,  as  I  could  redeeme  from  my 

44  preaching  and  other  occafions,  and  the  perpetual  di- 

44  ftradions  of  the  burfarfhip,  which  the  ftatutes  of  this 

4<  coliedge  impofe  upon  me.  It  was  my  purpofe  to  de<- 

46  dicate  thefe  fruits  of  my  ftudies  to  his  highnesj  to  whofe 

44  noble  father  I  was  much  obliged,  if  I  may  have  leave 

44  or  prefume  to  doe  :  which  I  cannot  better  underftand  by 

44  any  than  yourfelfe,  if  you  mail  think  it  convenient, 

44  when  you  have  an  opportunity  to  infmuate  any  fuch 

44  thing,  which  I  permitte  wholy  to  your  prudence.  I 

44  intend,  God  willing,  to  be  in  London  fome  time  in 

44  March  ;  and  then  I  (hall  waite  upon  you  to  receve  your 

44  information.  In  the  mean  time,  craving  pardon  for  this 

prolixity  of  mine  and  freedome,  I  fubfcribe  myfelf  your 

really   devoted  friend  and   humble  fervant 

s,Ja!M°;, l6:'8'  R«  CUDWORTH." 

Chart.  Coll.  Cambr. 

The  difcourfe  concerning  Daniel's  prophecy  of  the  feventy 
weeks,  mentioned  in  this  letter,  and  which  is  ftill  extant 
in  manufcript,  is  highly  commended  by  dr.  Henry  More,  in 
the  preface  to  his  Explanation  of  the  grand  myftery  of  god- 
linefs,  printed  in  folio  at  London  1660 ;  where  he  obferves, 
that  dr.  Cudworth  in  that  difcourfe,  which  was  read  in  the 
publick  fchools  of  the  univerfity,  had  undeceived  the  world, 
which  had  long  been  milled  by  the  authority  of  Jofeph  Sea- 
liger;  and,  that  taking  Funccius's  epocha,  he  had  de- 
monftrated  the  manifeftation  of  the  Meiilah  to  have  fallen 
out  at  the  end  of  the  fixty  ninth  week,  and  his  paflion  in 
the  midft  of  the  laft,  in  the  moft  natural  and  proper  fenfe 
thereof:  u  which  demonftration  of  his,  fays  More,  is  of  as 
44  much  price  and  worth  in  theology,  as  either  the  circula- 
44  tion  of  the  blood  in  phyfick,  or  the  motion  of  the  earth  in 

44  natural  philofophy." 

TT  •  ~  T  •          /^ii      i        TT      i  Account, 

Upon  the  reiteration  or  king  Charles  I.  'he  wrote  a&CiptlT, 
copy  of  verfes,  which  were  pubHfhed  in  Academiae  Canta- 
brigieniis  SftlTPA,  five  ad  Carolurh  II.  reducem  de  regnis 
ipfi,  mufis  per  ipfum  reftitutis,  gratulatio,  printed  at  Cam- 
bridge 1660  in  quarto:  and  in  the  year  1662,  he  was  pre- 
fented  by  dr.  Gilbert  Sheldon,  then  bifhcp  of  London,  and 
afterwards  archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  to  the  vicarage  of 
Afnwell  in  Hertfordihire.  In  the  year  i6"8,  he  was  in- 
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Called  a  prebendary  of  Gloucefter  ;  and  in  this  year  it  was, 
that  he  publifhed  at  London  in  folio  his  famous  work,  in- 
titled.  The  true  intellectual  fyftem  of  the  univerfe  :  the  firft 
part ;  wherein  all  the  reafon  and  philofophy  of  atheifm  is 
confuted,  and  its  impoffibility  demonftrated.  The  writings 
of  Hobbes  were  then  univerfally  read,  and  irreligion  pre- 
vailed mightily;  but  the  progrefs  of  it  was  oppofed  by  no 
one  with  greater  force  of  argument  and  learning,  than  by 
our  author.  The  imprimatur  by  dr.  Samuel  Parker,  chap- 
lain to  archbifhop  Sheldon,  is  dated  May  the  29th  1671, 
feven  years  before  the  publication  of  this  work ;  for  it  met 
with  much  oppofition  from  fome  of  king  Charles  IPs  courtiers, 
before  it  was  publifhed,  who  alfo  ufed  all  their  endeavours 
to  deftroy  the  reputation  of  it  after.  The  bigots  too,  on 
account  of  fome  few  fmgularides  in  it,  joined,  as  they  ge- 
nerally do,  with  the  freethinkers  in  decrying  and  abuimg  it. 
Thus  the  reverend  mr.  John  Turner,  in  his  difcourfe  of 
the  Meffiah,  tells  us,  that  "  we  muft  conclude  dr.  Cud- 
<c  worth  to  be  himfelf  a  tritheiftic ;  a  feel,  for  which,  I 
*c  believe,  he  may  have  a  kindnefs,  becaufe  he  loves  hard 
<c  words ;  or  fomething  elfe,  without  either  Stick  or  Trick, 
cc  which  I  will  not  name,  becaufe  his  book  pretends  to  be 
tc  written  againft  it."  And  again :  "  the  moft,  that  cha- 
«*  rity  itfelf  can  allow  the  do5or,  if  it  were  to  ftep  forth, 
"  and  fpeak  his  moft  favourable  character  to  the  world,  is, 
<c  that  he  is  an  Arian,  a  Socinian,  or  a  deift." 

Dr.  Cudworth  in  his  work  was  fo  extremely  fair  an  an- 
p,i6,i7,&c.tagonift,  that   he  was   fuppofed  by  fome  almoft  to  betray 
the   very  caufe,  he  meant   to  defend.     Thus  mr.  Dryden 
tells  us,  that  "  he  raifed  fuch  ftrong  objections  againft  the 
ic  being  of  a  God  and  providence,  that  many  thought  he 
"  had  not  anfwered  them/'     And  my  lord  Shaftefbury,  in 
his  Moralifts,  a  rhapfody,  has  the  following  paflage.     "  You 
Dedication   «  know  the  common  fate  of  thofe,  who  dare  to  appear  fair 
Ltion  'of     'C  autnors-     What  was  that  pious  learned  man's  cafe,  who 
Virgil's       "  wrote  the  Intellectual  fyftem  of  the  univerfe  ?  I  confefs, 
</£neid.       «  it  was  pleafant  enough  to  confider,  that  though  the  whole 
<c  world  were  no  lefs  fatisfied  with  his  capacity  and  learn- 
"  ing,  than  with  his  fmcerity  in  the  caufe  of  the  deity; 
"  yet  was  he  accufed  of  giving    the  upper  hand    to   the 
*c  atheifts,  for  having  only  ftated  their  reafons  and  thofe  of 
cc  their  adverfaries  fairly  together."  Monfieur  Boyle,  in  his 
continuation  des  penfees  diverfes  fur  les  cometes,  obferved, 
K.  p.  262..  that 
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(Hat  dr.  Cud  worth  by  his  plaftick  nature  gave  great  advan- 
tage to  the  atheifts,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  a  warm  dif- 
pute  between  himielf  and  monfieur  Le  Clerc  upon  this  fub-> 
jecl:,  of  which  we  have  taken  more  particular  notice  in  our 
article  of  Le  CLERC.  This  laft  mentioned  gentleman  ex- 
preffed  his  wifhes,  that  fome  man  of  learning  would  tran- 
flate  the  intellectual  fyftem  into  Latin  ;  but  this  defign, 
though  refolved  upon  and  attempted  by  feveral  perfons  inChois\o' 
Germany,  was  never  executed  till  the  year  1733,  when  i.  p.  65. 
'dr.  Mofheim  publifhed  his  tranflatioii  of  it.  A  feccnd  edi- 
tion of  it  in  Engliih  was  publiflied  by  dr.  Birch  at  Lon- 
don 1743  in  two  volumes  quarto  ;  in  which  were  firft  addedj 
chiefly  from  MofheinTs  Latin  edition,  references  to  the  fe- 
veral quotations  in  the  intellecUial  fyftem  :  for  it  was  a  con- 
fiderable  defect,  and  frequent  among  even  the  beft  writers  of 
the  laft  century,  that  the  references  of  their  quotations  were 
very  few,  and  thcfe  obfcure  and  imperfect.  This  defect, 
in  regard  to  dr.  Cudworth,  was  fupplied  by  dr.  Mofheim  ; 
who  had  been  at  the  pains  to  fearch  them  all  out  in  the 
authors  from  whence  they  were  taken,  and  to  note  them 
very  accurately.  In  dr.  Birch's  edition,  there  are,  befides 
the  Intellectual  fyftem,  the  following  pieces  of  our  author, 
viz.  A  difcourfe  concerning  the  true  notion  of  the  Lord's 
fupper,  and  two  fermons,  on  i  John  ii.  3,  4.  and  i  Cor. 
xv.  57.  to  all  which  is  prefixed  An  account  of  the  life  and 
writings  of  the  author  by  dr.  Birch. 

Dr.  Cudworth  died  at  Cambridge  upon  the  26th  of  Tune 
1688,  and  was  interred  in  the  chapel  of  ChrifVs  college 
with  the  following  infcription  on  his  monument:  "  Here 
"  lieth  the  body  of  dr.  Ralph  Cudworth,  late  mailer  of 
"  Chrift's  college,  about  thirty  years  Hebrew  profeflbr,  and 
"  prebendary  of  Gloucefter.  He  died  the  26th  of  June 
"  1688,  in  the  feventy  firft  year  of  his  age."  He  was,  Aceotir/t 
fays  the  author  of  his  life,  a  man  of  very  extenfive  learning,  p.  ,§. 
excellently  fkilled  in  the  learned  languages  and  antiquity^ 
a  good  mathematician,  a  fubtle  philofopher,  and  a  profound 
metaphyfician.  He  embraced  the  mechanical  or  cofpuf- 
fcular  philofophy;  but  with  regard  to  the  deity,  intelligences, 
genii,  ideas,  and  in  fhort  the  principles  of  human  know- 
ledge, he  followed  Plato,  and  even  the  latter  Platonifts* 
A  great  number  of  writers  commend  his  piety  and  modefty  ; 
tmd  bimop  Burnet  having  obfervecl,  that  dr.  Henry  More 
fludied  to  conficbr  religion  as  a  feed  of  a  deiform  nature.) 
and  in  order  to  this,  fet  young  ftudents  much  on  reading 
the  ancient  philofophers,  chiefly  Plato,  Tully,  and  Plotifi  * 
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and  on  considering  the  chriftian  religion  as  a  doctrine  fent 

from  God,  both  to  elevate  and  fweeten  human  nature,  tells 

Hift.  of  his  us,  that  "  Dr.  Cudworth  carried  this  on  with  a  great  ftrength 

owntihies,  "  of  genius,  and  a  v aft  compafs  of  learning:  and  that  he 

i    •  o  ^^  ^ 

voi.i.  p.iay.  (.(.  was  a  man   Q£  great  conduct  and  prudence  ;  upon  which 
<c  his  enemies  did  very  falfely   accufe  him  of  craft  and  difli- 
"  mulation."    Lord   Shaftefbury  ftiles   him  "  an  excellent 
s,  vol.  "  and    learned  divine,    of  higheft  authority  at  home,  and 

iii,  ch.  ii,  "  fame  abroad."  He  left  feveral  pofthumous  works,  which 
feem'  to  be  a  continuation  of  his  Intellectual  fyftem ;  of 
which  he  had  given  the  world  only  the  firft  part.  One  of 
thefe  was  publifhed  by  dr.  Edward  Chandler,  bimop  of 
Durham,  at  London  1731  in  8vo,  under  this  title,  A  trea- 
tife  concerning  eternal  and  immutable  morality.  Thrs^ 
piece  was  levelled  againft  the  writings  of  Hobbes  and  others, 
who  revived  the  exploded  opinions  of  Protagoras ;  taking 
away  the  efTential  and  eternal  differences  of  moral  good  and 
evil,  of  juft  and  unjuft,  and  making  them  all  arbitrary 
productions  of  divine  or  human  will.  He  left  alfo  feveral 
other  manufcripts,  the  titles  and  fubjects  of  which  are  as 
follows:  I.  A  difcourfe  of  moral  good  and  evil.  2.  Ano- 
ther book  of  morality,  wherein  Hobbes's  philofophy  is  ex- 
plained. 3.  A  difcourfe  of  liberty  and  neceffity,  in  which 
the  grounds  of  the  atheiftical  philofophy  are  confuted,  and 
morality  vindicated  and  explained,  4.  Another  book  de 
libero  arbitrio.  5.  Upon  Daniel's  prophecy  of  the  feventy 
weeks,  wherein  all  the  interpretations  of  the  Jews  are  con- 
fidered  and  confuted,  with  feveral  of  forne  learned  chrt- 
ftians.  6.  Of  the  verity  of  the  chriftian  religion  againft 
the  Jews.  7.  A  difcourfe  of  the  creation  of  the  world,  and 
immortality  of  the  foul.  8.  Hebrew  learning.  9,  An  ex- 
planation of  Kobbes's  notion  of  GoiL  and  of  the  extenfion 
Account,  r  . 

&c.  p.  19,20.  of  Ipints. 

Our  author  had  feveral  fons,  who  probably  died  young; 
but  he  left  one  daughter,  Damaris,  who  became  fecond 
wife  to  fir  Francis  Mamam,  of  Oates  in  the  county  of  EfTex, 
bart.  By  him  file  had  a  fon,  the  late  Francis  Cudworth 
Mafham  efq;  one  of  the  mafters  of  the  high  court  of  Chan- 
cery, and  accountant  general  of  the  faid  court,  and  foreign 
oppofer  in  the  court  of  Exchequer.  This  lady  had  a  great 
friendship  with  mr.  Locke,  who  died  at  her  houfe  at  Oates 
in  1704,  where  he  had  refided  for  feveral  years.  She  was 
diftinguifhed  for  her  uncommon  genius  and  learning ;  and 
in  the  year  1696,  publifhed  at  London  in  I2mo,  without 
her  name,  A  difcourfe  concerning  the  love  of  God :  con- 
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taining  one  hundred  and  twenty  fix  pages,  befides  the  pre- 
face. It  was  tranflated  into  French  by  mr.  Peter  Cofte, 
and  printed  at  Amfterdam  in  the  year  1705.  About  the 
year  1700  fhe  publifhed  another  treatife  under  the  following 
title,  Occafional  •  thoughts  in  reference  to  a  virtuous  and 
chriftian  life,  I2mo.  She  lies  buried  in  the  cathedral  church 
of  Bath,  v/here  a  monument  is  erefted  to  her  memory, 
with  the  following  incription  : 

"  Near  this  place  lies  dame  Damaris  Mafham,  daughter 
"  of  Ralph  Cudworth  D.  D.  and  fecond  wife  of  fir  Francis 
<e  Mafham,  of  Gates  in  the  county  of  EfTex,  bart.  who  to 
"  the  foftnefs  and  elegancy  of  her  own  lex,  added  feve- 
"  ral  of  the  nobleft  accomplimments  and  qualities  to  the 
"  other. 

"  She  poiTefTed  'thefe  advantages  in  a  degree  unufual  to 
<c  either,  and  tempered  them  with  an  exaclnefs  peculiar  to 
"  herfelf. 

"  Her  learning,  judgement,  fagacity,  and  penetration, 
together  with  her  candour  and  love  of  truth,  were  very 
obfervable  to  all  that  converfed  with  her,  or  were  ac- 
quainted with  thofe  fmall  treatifes  fhe  publifhed  in  her 
life-time,  though  me  induftrioufly  concealed  her  name. 

Being  mother  of  an  only  ion,  file  applied  all  her  na- 
tural and  acquired  endowments   to  the  care   of  his  edu- 
*c  cation. 

"  She  was  a  ftri£fc  obferver  of  all  the  virtues  belonging 
cc  to  every  ftation  of  her  life  ;  and  only  wanted  opportuni- 
"  ties  to  make  thefe  talents  mine  in  the  world,  which  were 
ic  the  admiration  of  her  friends. 

"  She  was  born  on  the  i8th  of  January  1658,  and  died 
"  on  the  xoth  of  April  1708." 

CUFF  (HENRY)  a  celebrated  wit  and  excellent  fcholar, 
but  memorable  chiefly  for  the  peculiarity  of  his  fate,  was 
defcended  from  a  good  family,  though  forne  have  infmuated 
the  contrary,  and  born  at  Hinton  St.  George  in  Somerfet- 
fhire  about  the  year  1560.  He  gave  early  marks  of  genius  Wood's 
and  application,  and  in  1576  was  admitted  of  Trinity  col- 
lege in  Oxford ;  where  he  foon  diftinguifhed  himfelfby  his 
knowledge  of  the  Greek  tongue,  and  an  admirable  faculty 
in  difputing.  He  became  in  due  time  fellow;  but  he  had 
the  misfortune  to  lofe  his  fellowfhip  for  a  bon  mot,  or  good 
thing,  which,  in  the  gaiety  of  his  heart,  he  happened  to  fay 
upon  fir  Thomas  Pope,  the  founder  of  his  college.  Sir 
Thomas,  it  feems,  had  a  very  extraordinary  way  with  him, 
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when  he  went  a  vifitingj  of  feizing  whatever  he  could  lay 
his  hands  on,  and  carrying  it  off  under  his  gown  or  in  his 
pocket ;  which  however  was  not  imputed  to  diihonefty,  but 
to  humour.     Now   Cuff,  upon  a    time  of  merriment  with 
his  fellows,  was  led  to  fay^  "  A  pox  !  this  is  a  poor  beg- 
"  garly  college    indeed  :    the   plate   that  our   founder  ftole, 
"  would  build  fuch   another.3'     The  prefident,   hearing   of 
this,  ejected  CufFfrom  his  fellowfhip  j  and  no  doubt  Ihewed 
himfelf  a  man  of  great   wifdom  and    goodnefs,  in  not  fuf- 
fering  prophane  wit   to  be  exercifed  within  his    walls,  for 
fear  perhaps   that  it  fhould  become  contagious,  and  himfelf 
at  length  be  infected  with  a  portion  of  it.     Mr.  Cuff's  merit 
however  was  fo  great,  and   his    reputation  for  learning    fo 
extraordinary,    that  he   was,  in  1586,    elected   probationer 
of  Merton  college  by  fir  Henry  Savile,  then    warden  of  it; 
and  two  years  after  made  fellow.     He  was  looked  upon  as  a 
man  capable  of  making  a  finning  figure   in  life  ;  and  how 
dear  he  was  to  fir  Henry  Savile,  appears  not  only  from  the 
inftance  of  kindnefs   juft  mentioned,  but  alfo  from  a  letter 
of  his  to  the   learned   Camdeu,  in  which  he  gives  him  the 
hitfheft   character,   and  rliies    him    his  own  and  Camden's 
intimate  friend.     He  wrote  a  Greek  epigram,  in  commenda- 
tion of  Camden's  Britannia,  which    is  prefixed   to  all  the 
Latin  editions,  and   to  the   two  laft  Englifh    tranflations  of 
it;  and  which  has  been  much  admired.     He  was  afterwards 
promoted  to  the  Greek  profefformip,  and  chofen  proctor  of 
the  univerfity  in  April  1594. 

At  what  time  he  left  the  univerfity,  or  upon  what  occa- 
fion,  does  not  appear ;  but  there  is  forne  reafon  to  believe, 
it  was  for  the  fake  of  travelling  in  order  to  improve  him- 
felf. For  he  was  always  inclined  rather  to  a  bufy,  than  to 
a  retired  life ;  and  held,  that  learning  was  of  little  fer- 
vice  to  any  man,  if  it  did  not  render  him  fitter  to  be  em- 
ployed in  matters  of  importance.  This  difpofition  of  his 
recommended  him  much  to  the  favour  of  the  celebrated 
Robert  earl  of  EiTex,  who  was  of  himfelf  of  much  the 
fame  temper;  equally  fond  of  knowledge  and  bufmefs.  Cuff 
became  his  fecretary  ;  bjt  it  had  been  happier  for  him,  if 
he  could  have  contented  himfelf  with  that  eafy  and  honou- 
rable fituation,  which  his  own  learning,  and  the  afliftance 
of  his  friends  in  the  univerfity,  had  procured  him.  For  he 
was  involved  in  all  the  misfortunes  of  that  unhappy  earl,  and 
did  not  efcape  partaking  of  his  fate.  Nay,  upon  the  fudden 
reverie  of  that  earl's  fortunes,  Cuff  found  himfelf  in  the 
moil  wretched  condition  poiiible:  for  he  was  not  only,  as 
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we  fay,  involved  in  all  his  misfortunes,  but  looked  upon 
as  the  chief  if  not  the  fole  caufe  and  author  of  them.  Thus, 
when  the  earl  was  tried  and  condemned  on  the  J9th  of 
February  1601,  and  folicited  by  the  divines  who  attended 
him  while  under  fentence,  he  not  only  confeffed  matters 
prejudicial  to  mr.  Cuft,  but  likewife  charged  him  to  his 
face  with  being  the  author  of  all  his  misfortunes,  and  the 
perfon  who  principally  perfuaded  him  to  purfue  violent  mea- 
fures.  Sir  Henry  Neville  alfo,  being  involved  in  this  un-  vo)  v- 
happy  bufmefs,  mentioned  mr.  Cuff  as  being  the  perfon,  p.  53. 

who  invited  him  to  the  meeting  at  Drurv-houfe;  where  the 

'  . 

plot  for  forcing  the  earl's  way  to  the  queen  by  violence  was 

concerted.  Mr.  Cuff  was  brought  to  his  trial  on  the  5th 
of  March  following,  and  defended  himfelf  with  great  ftea- 
dinefs  and  fpirit.  He  was  however  convicted,  and  with 
lir  Gelly  Merrick  executed  at  Tyburn  March,  30,  1601  ; 
dying,  it  is  faid,  with  great  conftancy  and  courage.  Fie 
"  declared,  at  the  place  of  execution,  that  he  was  not  in  the 
tc  leaft  concerned  in  that  wild  commotion,  which  was 
"  raifed  on  the  8th  of  February  by  a  particular  great  but 
<c  unadvifed  earl,  but  {hut  up  on  that  whole  day  within 
"  the  houfe,  where  he  fpent  his  time  in  very  melancholy 
<c  reflexions :  that  he  never  perfuaded  any  man  to  take  up 
"  arms  againft  the  queen,  but  was  moft  heartily  concerned 
<c  for  being  an  inftrument  of  bringing;  that  worthy  gentleman 
"  fir  Henry  Nevile  into  danger,  and  did  moit  earneftly  in- 
cc  treat  his  pardon,  &c." 

His  character  has  been  harfhly  treated  by  lord  Bacon,  fir  Works, 
Henry  Wotton,    and   fome    other   writers.     Camden   alfo, v<)1- 1V-  P» 
who  knew    him  intimately,  and  had    lived  for  many  years  39^* 
in  great  friendship  with  him,  beftows  on  him  this  fhort  but 
bitter  reflection  :  vir  exquifitifRma  dodtrina,  ingenioque  acer- 
rimo,  fed  turbido  &  tortuofo';  that  is,  "  A  man  of  moft  ex- 
cc  quifite    learning   and   penetrating  wit,  but  of  £  feditious 
"  and  crooked  difpofition."     Others  are  milder  in  their  cen- Annajt 
fures ;  and   all   allow  him  to    have  been    a  very  able    and  Elizabeth 
learned   man.     He  wrote  a  book   in  Englifli,  a  very  little 
before  his  death,  which  was  printed  about  fix  years    after, 
under  this  title:  The  differences  of  the  ages  of  man's  life, 
together  with  the  original  caufes,  progrefs,  and  end  thereof. 
Lond.  1607,  8vo.     It   has    been  printed   more  than    once 
fince,  and  commended  as  a  very  curious  and  philofophical 
piece.     Mr.  Wood  fays,  that  he  left  behind  him  many  other 
things   ready  for  the   prefs,   which  were  never   publifhed. 
Bifhop  Tanner  has  given   us   the  title   of  one  j    viz.  De 
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rebus  geftis  in  fanclo  concilio  Nicaeno,  or,  The  tranfacYi- 
ons  in  the  holy  council  of  Nice,  tranllated  out  of  Greek 
into  Latin,  and  believed  to  have  been  the  work  of  Gelafms 
Cyricenus,  which  was  tranfcribed  from  the  original  in  the 
Vatican  library  by  mr.  Cuff".  The  manner  of  his  death  de- 
prived him,  as  may  eafily  be  imagined,  of  a  monument  ; 
an  old  friend  however  ventured  to  embalm  his  memory  in 
the  following  epitaph, 

Doctiis  eras  Grsece,  felixquetibi  fuit  Alpha, 
-At  fuit  infelix  omega,  Cuffe,  tuum. 

Which  has  been  thus  tranflated  : 
Thou   waft  indeed  well  read  in  Greek  ; 

Thy  alpha  too  was  crowned  with  hope  : 
But,  oh  !  though  fad  the  truth  I  fpeak, 
Thy  omega  proved  but  a  rope. 

We  will  conclude  our  account  with  the  judicious  and 
falutary  reflection  of  a  celebrated  author  upon  the  uneafy 
life  and  unfortunate  death  of  this  extraordinary  perfon. 
Mingle  not,  fays  he,  your  intereft  with  a  great  man's, 
made  defperate  by  debts  or  court-injuries,  whofe  breakings 
out  prove  fatal  to  their  wifeft  friends  and  followers,  aver- 
cc  red  in  the  laft  earl  of  Eflex  but  one  ;  where  Merrick 
cc  his  fteward,  and  Cuff  his  fecretary,  though  of  excellent 
4C  parts,  were  both  hanged.  For  fuch  unconco&ed  re- 
£C  bellions  turn  feldom  to  the  hurt  of  any,  but  the  parties  that 
's  ^  Ci  promote  them;  being  commonly  guided  by  the  directi- 
*  1S  ons  °^  t1fle*r  enemies,  as  this  was  by  Cecil,  whofe  crea- 
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tares  perfuaded  EfFex  to  this  'iriconfiderate  attempt." 


CUJACIUS  (JAMES)  a  moil  celebrated  lawyer,  was 
born  at  Thouloufe  about  the  year  1520.  His  parents  were 
mean  :  but  nature  made  him  more  than  amends  for  this 
misfortune,  if  it  rnaft  be  called  fo,  by  the  great  talents  me 
bellowed  upon  him.  He  was  one  of  thofe  geniufes,  who 
did  all  wiiho-.it  a  mailer.  He  taught  himfelf  the  Greek  and 
L'atin  tongues,  and  every  thing  elfe  which  related  to  po- 
lite literature  :  and  he  arrived  to  fo  prodigious  a  knowledge 
of  law  in  general,  and  of  civil  law  in  particular,  that  he 
is  fuppdfed  of  all  the  moderns  to  have  penetrated  the  far- 
theft  into  the  origin  and  myfteries  of  it.  The  means,  by 
"which  he  fucceulcd  in  theie  very  deep  refearches,  was  that 
which  the  ancient  lawyers  purfued  ;  the  etymology  of  words, 
and  the  lights  of  hiftory.  Indeed  he  was  forne  little  time 
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tinder  the  famous  profeflfor  Arnoldus :  but  it  was  fo  little, 
that  it  can  be  efteemed  of  no  account  to  him.     He  had  then 
furely   great  reafon  to  complain  of  his  country,  for  refufmg 
him  the  profefibr's    chair,  when  it  was  vacant,  and   pre- 
fenting  one  to  it,  who  was  not  capable   of  filling  it  with 
half    the  honour.     Foreigners    however  did  juftice  to  "his 
merit.     They  came  from   all  parts,  and  ftudied   under  his 
direction  and  management ;  and  the  ableft  magistrates.,  which 
France  then  had,  were  formed  by  the  hand  of  this  incom- 
parable lawyer.     From  Thouloufe   he   was   invited  to  the 
univerfity  of  Cohors,  and   from   thence  to  Bourges.     The 
king  of  France  did  him  vaft  honour,  and  permitted  him  to 
fit  amongft  his   counfellors   of  parliament.     Emanuel  Phili- 
bert,  duke  of  Savoy,  invited  him  to  Turin ;  and  pope  Gre- 
gory XIII.  endeavoured  to  draw  him  to  Bologne,  his    own 
native  country.     This    was  a    very    advantageous  offer   to 
Cujacius :  but  his  age  and  infirmities   did  not  permit    him 
to  accept  of  it.     He  continued  to  teach  at  Bourges,  where 
he  took    the   greateft  pleafure    in  communicating  familiarly 
to  his   friends  and  fcholars  whatever  he   had    difcovered   in 
the  law,  and   {hewed  them  the  ihorteft  and  eafieft  way,  to 
come  to  a  perfect  knowledge  of  that  fcience.     He  was  re- 
markable for  his   friendly  manner  of  treating   his  fcholars. 
He    ufed  to  eat  and  drink  with  them ;   and  to  encourage 
them  in   their  fludies,  lent  them  money  and  books,  which 
procured  him  the  name  of  Father  of  his  fcholars.     He  died 
.at  Bourges  in  1590  about  feventy  years  of  age  :  and  his  works 
were  all  collected  by  the   famous  Charles  Hannibal  Fabrot, 
and  pubiifhed  at  Paris  in  ten  volumes  in  1659.     There  is  an 
anecdote    relating  to  him,  which  mews  him  to  have  been  a 
verv  wife  and  prudent,  as  well  as    a  very  great    and   good 
man.     When  his  opinion  was  afked  about  fome  queflions  in 
divinity,  which  were  then  agitated,  as  they  ufually  are,  with 
great  warmth  and  tumult,  he  is   reported  to  have  anfwered, 
nil  hoc  ad  edi6t.um  praetoris  :  as  much  as  to  fay,  "  Gentle- 
*<  men,  thefe  are   matters  which   lawyers  have  nothing    to 
*c  do  with  ;  pray  fettle   them,  if  you   can,    among  your-  P*?'.r.  Maf- 
"  felves."  ffon>in  vlt3 

Cujac, 

CUMBERLAND    (Dr.  RICHARD)    a  very    learned 
Englifh  divine,  and  biihop  of  Peterborough,  was  the  fon  o 
a  citizen  of  London,  and  born  there  upon  the  I5th  of  JulySanchonia- 
in  the  year  1632.     He  was  educated  in  grammar  and  claf-  tho's  Phce- 
fical  learning  at  St.  Paul's  fchool,  and  removed  from  thence  JJ!^anb 
$o  Magdalen    college   in   Cambridge  3  where  he  took   his  Cumberland*. 

004  bachelor  p.  3* 
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bachelor  of  arts  degree  in  the  year  1653,  and  his  mailers 
in  the  year  1056.     He  had  then  thoughts  of  applying  him- 
felf  to  phyfick,  and  he  actually  iludied    it   for   fome   time ; 
but  changing    his  fcheme,    he  went   into   holy  orders,    and 
being  fellow   of  his  college,  was   remarkable   not  only  for 
a   diligent  application  to  books,  but  for   an  unaffected  piety 
and   unblemiihed  probity  or  manners.     In   the  year   1658, 
he  was   prefented   by  fir  John   Norwich  to  the   rectory   of 
Brampton  in  North amptonfhire,  in  which   rural  retirement 
jie  mjnded  little  elfe,  than  the  duties  of  his  function  and  his 
fhidies.     His  relaxations  from  thefe  were  very  few,  befides 
his  journics  to  Cambridge,  which  he  made  frequently,  for 
the  lake  of  preferving  a  correfpondence  with  the  learned  in 
.     that  place.     Here  he  thought  to  have  remained  all  his  life, 
if  his    intimate    friend    and    fellow   collegiate    fir    Orlando 
Bridgman,  upon  his    receiving  the  feals  in   the  year, 1667, 
had  not   ir-yited  him  up  to  town,  and   foon   after  berlowed 
upon  him  the  living  of  Allhallows  in  Stamford. 

In  the  year  16;  2,  he  publiihed  a  noble  work  in  Latin, 
Jntitkd,  De  legibus  nature  diiquilitis  philofophica,  &c.  or, 
A  philofophical  enquiry  into  the  laws  of  nature,  in  which 
their  form,  principal  heads,  order,  promulgation,  and  ob- 
ligation, are  invefti2;ated  from  the  nature  of  thine;:-. ;  and 

O  o  •  o     * 

in  which  alfo  the  philofophical   elements  of  Hobbes,  moral 
as  well  as  civil,  are  conficered  and  refuted.     In  410.    This 
book  was  written  while  he  lived  in  London,   and  dedicated 
to  fir  Orlando  Bridgman,  whofe  chaplain  he  was,  Mr.  Payne, 
his  chaplain  after  he  was  made  a  bifhop,  and  the  author  of 
fiis  life,  has  obfcrvecj,  and  very  juilly,  that  it  was  one  of 
the  firfl  pieces  written  on  a  moral  fubjecl:  in  the  demonftra- 
3.6.  tive  way,  and   at  the  fame  time  the  perfe&eft  :  and  it  has 
been  jjniVerfally  allowed,  that   the  philofopher  of  Malmef- 
bury  was  never  fo  clofely  handled,  or  his  notions  fo  thoroughly 
fifted,  as  by  dr.  Cumberland.     It  has  twice  been  tranflated 
into  En^lifh  :  firft,  by  James  Tyrrel,  efq;  grandfo'n  to  arch- 
tyfhop  Uiher,  in   the  year  1692  ;    and,    next,    in   the  year 
1727,  by  mr.  Maxwell,  who  has  prefixed   An  introduction 
concerning  the'  miftaken  notions,  which  the  heathens  had 
of  the  deity,  and  the  defects  in  their  morality,  whence  the 
jifefulnefs  of  Revelation  may  appear  j  and  has  fubjoined  an 
appendix  of  two    difcourfes,  one,   concerning  the  immate- 
jriality  of  thinking  fubfrance,  another  concerning  the  obli- 
gation^  promulgation,   and  obfervanqe  of  the  law  of  na- 
ture, 

Not- 
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Notwithftanding  the  loud  applaufe,  that  was  every  where 
beftowed  on  this  performance  of  dr.  Cumberland,  he  feemed 
entirely  regardlefs  of  it  all,  and  went  on  doing  his  duty 
with  the  fame  calmnefs  and  chearfulnefs  as  before.  In 
this  ftation  of  a  private  clergyman  he  was  importuned,  fuch 
was  his  reputation,  by  the  univerfity  and  his  acquaintance 
there,  to  take  upon  him  the  trouble  of  refponding  at  the 
publick  commencement.  He  had  diitinguifhed  himfelf,  while 
he  was  a  fellow  in  the  college,  by  the  performance  of  aca- 
demical exercifes.  He  went  out  bachelor  of  divinity  at  a 
publick  commencement  in  the  year  1663  ;  and  he  afterwards 
kept  an  act  at  another  publick  commencement  for  his  doc- 
tor's degree.  This  he  did  in  the  year  1680,  in  a  very 
mafterly  manner ;  and  his  queftions,  directed  againfl  the 
oppofite  enemies  of  the  church  of  England,  were  thefej 
viz.  i.  Sancto  Pctro  nulla  data  eft  jurifdietio  in  ca?tercs 
Apofblos,  that  is,  St.  Peter  had  no  jurifdicton  granted 
him  over  the  reft  of  the  apoftles.  2.  Separatio  ab  ec- 
clefia  Anglicana  eft  fchifmatica,  that  is,  A  Reparation  from 
the  church  of  England  is  fchifmatical. 

In  the  year  1680,  he  published  An  eflay  on  Jewifli  mea- 
fures  and  weights,  in  which  he  (hewed  great  abilities  and 
learning.  Mr.  Le  Clerc  has  given  a  very  large  extract  of 
this  work,  in  the  fifth  volume  of  his  Bibliotheque  univer- 
felle ;  and  it  has  always  been  efteemed  by  the  curious.  Dr. 
Bernard  neverthelefs,  in  his  book  De  ponderibus  &  men- 
furis  antiquis  publifhed  in  the  year  1688,  ventured  to  con-^ 
tradict  fome  of  his  affertions  without  naming  him  :  upon 
which  dr.  Cumberland  wrote  fome  fheets  to  juftify  his 
calculations,  but  laid  them  afide,  and  left  his  book  to  fliift 
for  itfelf,  He  had,  as  his  chaplain  tells  us,  too  great  a 
burden  on  his  mind  at  that  time,  to  permit  him  to  be  fol- It)1<J<  ?•  *7» 
licitous  about  the  credit  of  any  literary  performance.  His 
fmcere  attachment  to  the  proteftant  religion  made  him  very 
apprehenfive  of  its  danger;  and  the  melancholy  profpect  of 
affairs  then  affected  him  fo  deeply,  that  it  is  fuppofed  to 
have  brought  on  him  a  moft  dangerous  fever.  He  was 

O  O 

quite  eafy  however  after  the  revolution,  and  remained  in  the 
fame  fituation  as  before  ;  perfectly  contented,  and  without 
foliciting  or  even  defiring  preferment.  It  was  therefore  no 
fmall  furprife  to  him,  when  walking,  as  is  faid,  on  apoft-jbjd.  p 
day  to  the  coffee-houfe,  he  read  there  in  a  news-paper,  that 
dr.  Cumberland  of  Stamford  was  nominated  to  the  bifhoprick 
of  Peterborough  :  which  indeed  proved  true.  For  it  was 
looked  upon  at  that  time  as  a  thing  necefiary  to  the  efta- 
fcjiihment  of  the  new  government,  that  the  men,  who  were  to 

be 
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be  raifed  to  fuch  high  ftations  in  the  church,  fhouldbe  only 
fuch,  as   had   been   moil   eminent  for  their  learning,  moft 
exemplary  in  their  lives,  and  moft  firm  to  the  proteftant  in- 
tereft.     While  men  with  thefe  qualifications   were  looking; 
for,  the  king  was  told,  that  dr.  Cumberland  was  the  fitteft 
man  he    could    nominate   to    the    biihoprick   of   Peterbo- 
rough j    and    accordingly  the  doctor  was   elected  upon  the 
1501  of  May   1691,  in   the  room  of  dr.  Thomas  White, 
who  refufed   the  new    oath,  and   enthroned    in  September 
following  in  the   cathedral  of  Peterborough. 

Ke  now  applied  himfelf  as  attentively  and  diligently  to 
the  work  of  a  biihop,  as  he  had  hitherto  difcharged  the 
duties  of  a  private  clergyman :  and  he  did  not  omit  the 
more  minute  particular,  which  belonged  to  his  office.  He 
is  faid  to  have  been  in  this  refpecT:  very  rigid  to  himfelf, 
and  never  to  have  (pared  himfelf  on  any  account  whatever. 
To  the  laft  month  of  his  life  it  was  impoffible  to  dilTuade 
him  from  undertaking  fatigues,  though  fuperior  to  his 
ftrength :  his  anfwer  and  refolution  was,  "  I  will  do  my 
"  duty,  as  long  as  I  can.'1'  He  had  acted  by  a  maxim  like 
this  in  his  vigour :  for  when  his  friends  reprefented  to  him, 
that  by  his  ftudies  and  labours  he  would  injure  his  health, 
his  ufual  reply  was,  "  A  man  had  better  wear  out,  than 

Jbid.p.  14.  "  ruft  out."  In  the  mean  time  he  did  not  neglect  to 
cultivate  the  Undies,  he  had  all  his  life  purfued  :  and  thefe 
included  almoft  every  branch  of  human  knowledge,  that  is 
worthy  of  attention.  He  had  ftudied  mathematicks  in  all 
its  parts,  and  the  fcriptures  in  their  original  languages. 
He  was  throughly  acquainted  with  philofophy  in  all  its 
branches,  had  good  judgement  in  phyfick,  knew  every  thing 
that  was  curious  in  anatomy,  and  was  perfectly  acquainted 
with  the  clailicks.  Indeed  he  was  a  ftranger  to  no  part  of 
learning,  but  was  as  able,  as  he  is  faid  to  have  been  wil- 
ling, to  talk  in  a  mafterly  manner  upon  every  fubjecl:  that 
could  be  ftarted. 

t  He  fpent  a  good  many  years  of  his  life  in  examining 
Sanchoniatho's  Phoenician  hiftory  :  his  motives  to  which  are 
thus  related  by  mr.  Payne,  who  was  firft  his  chaplain  and 
afterwards,  by  marrying  his  daughter,  became  his  fon-in^ 

Ibid.  p.  28.  law.  The  advances,,  fays  he,  which  popery  had  made 
under  king  James,  occafioned  him  to  turn  his  thoughts  to 
enquiring,  by  what  fteps  and  methods  idolatry  got  ground 
in  the  world.  The  oldeft  account  of  this  he  believed  he 
found  in  Sanchoniatho's  fragment.  This  he  faw  was  a 
profeHed  apology  for  idolatry5  and  he  ftudied  it  with  no 
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other  view,  than  as  it  led   to  the  difcovery  of  its  original  : 
for  he  fpent  fome  time  upon  it,  before  ever  he  had  a  thought 
of  extracting  from  it   footfteps  of  the  hiftory  of  the  world 
before  the   flood.     While    other  divines  therefore    of    the 
church   of   England  were  engaged   in  the  controverfy  with 
the  papifts,  he  was  encleavmiring   to  ftrike  at    the   root  of 
their  idolatrous   religion.     His  firft  defign  he  finifhed  about 
the  time  of  the  revolution,  and  would  then  have  printed  it; 
but  his    bookfeller,    being  a  cautious  man,  did  not  care  to 
undertake  it.     Upon  this  difcouragement,  he  laid  afide  the 
thoughts  of  making  it  publick;  but   having  entered  on  a 
fubjecl:,  in   which  he  thought  he  had   made  a  great  difco- 
very, he  went  on  with  it  rather  for  his   own  entertainment, 
than  with   any   defign  of  acquainting  the   v/orld  with    it. 
He  made   a   progrefs   on   a  fecorid  part,  which  he  intitled, 
Origines  gentium  antiquiffimae ;  nor  did  he  difcontinue  thefe 
refearches  into  the   oldeft  times,  till  the  year  1702.     It  has 
feemed  furprizing  to   fome,  that  fo  conscientious  a  prelate, 
after  having  fpent  fo  much  time  and  pains  in  an  enquiry,  *^.  p,  33, 
which  he  judged  of  great    importance,  and  efpecially   after  34> 
having,  as  he  thought,    fucceeded   in  it,  ihould  yet   never 
refolve  to  communicate  it  to  the  world :    but  this   neglect, 
if  it  was  one,  has  been  imputed  to  his  averfion   to    a  con- 
troverfy, which   the  novelty   of  his  iyftem  might  probably 
have  drawn  him  into.     Thefe  works  however  have  not  been 
loft,  for    they  were   publimed  after  his   death  by  his  chap- 
lain and  fon-in-law  mr.  Payne:  the  firft,  in  the  year  1720, 
in  8vo,  under  this  title,  Sanchoniatho's  Phoenician  hiftory, 
tranflated  from  the  firft  book  of  Eufebius   de  praeparatione 
evangel ica  :  with  a  continuation   of  Sanchoniatho's  hiftory 
by  Eraitothenes  Cvrenoeus's  canon,  which  Dicsearchu.s  con- 
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nefts  with  the  firft  olympiad.  Thefe  authors  are  illuftrat- 
ed  with  many  hiftorical  and  chronological  remarks,  proving 
them  to  contain  a  feries  of  Phoenician  and  Egyptian  chro- 
nology, from  the  firft  man  to  the  firft  olympiad,  agreeable 
to  the  fcripture  accounts.  The  fecond  work  was  publifhed 
in  the  year  1724,  in  8vo,  under  this  title,  origines  gentium 
antiquiilimae ;  or,  attempts  for  difcovering  the  times  of  the 
firft  planting  of  nations,  in  feveral  tracts. 

Bimop  Cumberland  lived  to  a  very  great  age,  and  appears 
to  have  retained  great  vigour  of  mind,  as  well  as  great  vi- 
gour of  body,  to  the  laft.  When  dr.  Wilkins  had  publimed 
Jiis  Coptick  Teftament,'  he  made  a  prefent  of  one  of  them  to 
the  biftiop,  who  fat  down  to  ftudy  it,  when  he  was  paft 
eighty  three.  Old  as  he  was,  he  mattered  the  language ; 
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and  went  through  great  part  of  this  verfion,  making  re- 
marks and  observations  all  the  way.  At  length,  in  the 
autumn  of  the  year  1718,  he  was  {truck  in  the  afternoon 
with  a  dead  palfy,  from  which  he  could  not  be  recovered, 
p.  16.  He  had  no  previous  notice  of  this  at  all ;  for  he  rofe  that 
morning  rather  better  and  more  vigorous  than  ufual.  He 
died  upon  the  gth  of  October,  in  the  8yth  year  of  his  age; 
and  was  buried  in  his  own  cathedral,  where  a  plain  tomb 
was  afterwards  erected  to  his  memory,  with  as  plain  an 
inscription  upon  it.  It  is  doing  him  no  more  thanjuftice 
to  fay,  that  he  was  a  man  of  very  uncommon  parts,  very 
uncommon  learning,  and  of  virtue  and  true  piety  Hill  more 
uncommon. 

His  book  de  legibus  naturae  is  his  capital  work,  and  will 
always  be  read,  while  found  reafoning  {hall  continue  to  be 
thought  the  belt  fupport  of  religion.  His  efiay  on  Jev/ifh 
weights  and  meafures  will  alfo  be  valued  by  the  religious 
antiquarian.  But  his  explication  of  Sanchoniatho,  and  his 
Origines  gentium  antiquiffimae,  though  they  {hew  great  parts 
and  learning,  will  perhaps  not  retain  that  high  efteem,  as 
they  certainly  reft  too  much  on  unwarranted  hypothefes  and 
precarious  conjectures. 

CUN  JEUS  (PETER),  a  very  learned  lawyer,  and  profef- 
fbr  in  the  univerfity  of  Leyden,  was  born  at  Flefiingue,  or 
Flushing,  in  Zealand,  in  the  year  1586.  He  was  lent  to 
Leyden  at  fourteen  years  of  age,  where  he  made  a  great 
progrefs  in  Greek,  Latin,  Hebrew,  Chaldaick,  and  Syriac 
learning  under  John  Drufius ;  and  with  his  affiftance  gained 
a  deep  knowledge  into  the  Jewifti  antiquities.  It  appears 
that  he  was  at  firft  defigned  for  the  ftudy  of  divinity,  by 
his  maintaining  theological  thefes  under  Arminius  in  the 
year  1605  -9  but  religious  difputes  running  high  at  that  time, 
he  conceived  a  difguff.  to  divinity,  and  applied  himfelf  to  the 
ftudy  of  the  belles  lettres  and  the  law.  He  was  created 
doctor  of  law  at  Leyden  in  the  year  1611,  at  which  time  he 
was  chofen  profeflbr  in  the  Latin  tongue,  or  of  eloquence. 
He  was  afterwards  made  profeflbr  of  politicks ;  and  in  the 
year  1615  of  civil  law,  which  employment  he  held  to  his 
death,  which  happened  in  the  month  of  November  1638.  He 
was  the  author  of  feveral  ingenious  and  learned  works ;  and 
his  little  book  De  repubiica  Hebraeorum  is  {till  held  in  the 
higheft  efteem.  His  Satyra  Menippaea  in  fui  faeculi  homines 
inepte  erudites  was  printed  at  Leyden  in  the  year  1632, 
and  as  much  admired  for  its  wit  as  learning.  He  likewife  pub- 

lifted 
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Jifb.ed  remarks  upon  Nonius's  Dionyfiaca,  and  Tome  inau- 
guration and  other  fpeechcs ;  not  to  omit  a  translation,  which 
he  made  of  Julian's  Caefar.  He  v/as  a  man  of  great  parts 
and  learning  ;  and  we  find  Gerard  Voflius,  Ifaac  Cafaubon, 
and  other  great  men,  fpeaking  of  him  in  the  higheft  terms 
of  applaufe,  and  paying  the  profoundeft  deference  to  his 
judgement.  Scaliger  fays,  that  he  was  extremely  learned^ 
but  of  a  melancholy  humour ;  no  wonder,  for  it  is  a  humour 
which  arifes  ufually  from  a  fedentary  way  of  life,  and  which 
therefore  men  of  hard  application  and  itudy  are  very  apt  to 
fall  into. 

CURCELL.rEU  S  (STEPHEN),  a  very  eminent  and 
learned  divine,  was  born  at  Geneva  in  the  year  1586,  and 
died  at  Amfterdam  in  the  year  1658.  He  was  a  minifter 
in  France  for  many  years,  and  afterward  retired  to  Amfter- 
dam,  where  he  acquired  a  great  reputation  among  the  follow- 
ers of  Arminius.  He  read  lectures  in  divinity  at  Amfterdam 
to  thofe  of  his  own  party,  and  fucceeded  the  famous  Simon 
Epifcopius  in  the  profefformip.  He  wrote  a  great  many 
pieces  in  the  theological  way,  where  he  always  follows  the 
fentiments  of  Epifcopius,  and  very  often  does  little  more 
than  abridge  him :  however,  he  explains  his  notions  in  a 
clear  and  elegant  manner.  He  had  great  fkill  in  the  Greek, 
as  appears  by  his  having  tranflated  Comenius's  celebrated 
book,  intitled  Janua  linguarum,  into  that  language.  He  ap- 
plied himfelf  particularly  to  a  critical  examination  of  the 
Greek  copies  of  the  New  Teftament ;  of  which  he  gave  a 
new  edition  with  many  various  readings  drawn  from  diffe- 
rent manufcripts.  He  prefixed  a  large  diflertation  to  this 
edition,  in  which  he  treats  of  various  readings  in  general  ; 
and  remarks  among  other  things,  that  it  would  be  extreme- 
ly well,  if  there  were  no  various  readings  in  the  books  of 
thv?  New  Teftament,  but  that  it  is  undeniable  there  are 
numbers,  and  very  ancient  ones  too  ;  yet  none  as  he  con- 
fefles,  which  affect  in  the  lead  a  iingle  article  of  faith. 
Chriftopher  Sandius  has  placed  Curcellseus  in  his  Biblio- 
theque  of  antitrinitarians,  as  if  he  had  been  a  follower  of 
Socinus  :  but  this  all  agree  to  have  been  done  very  injuri- 
oufly.  Mr.  Le  Clerc  has  defended  him  two  or  three  times 
in  his  Bibliotheques  againd  fome  little  exceptions  and  cavils, 
particularly  in  his  Bibliotheque  choifee  againft  our  bifhop  Stii- 
Jingfleet ;  and  the  reafon  he  gives  for  doing  it  is,  not  only 
becaufe  Curcellaeus  had  truth  and  equity  on  his  fide,  but  be- 
caufe  he  was  his  great  uncle,  which  made  him  look  upon 
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Tom.  vi.  p.himfelf  as  under  a  private  obligation  to  do  it.     The  life  of 
394.  Curcellaeus,  as  it  was  fet  forth  in  an  oration  by  A.  Polem- 

burg  his  fucceflbr  in  the  chair,  is  prefixed  to  the  folio  edition 

of  his  works. 

C  U  R  T I  U  S  (  QUINTUS),   a  Latin  hiftorian,  who  has 
written  the  actions  of  Alexander  the  great  in  ten  books  :  the 
two  fi  rft  of  which  are  indeed  not  extant,but  yet  are  fo  excellently 
fupplied  by  Freinmemius,  that  we  hardly  know  how  to  de- 
plore the  lofs  of  them.     Where  this  author  was  born,  no 
body  pretends  to  know ;  and  even  when  he  lived,  is  ftill  a 
difpute   among   the   learned,  and   never  likely  to     be  fet- 
tled.    Some  have  fancied  from  the  ftile  of  his  hiftory,  for 
it  is  finely  and  elegantly  written,  that  he  muft  have  lived 
in  or  near  the  Auguftan  age  ;  but  there  are  no  explicit  tef- 
timonies  to  confirm  this  opinion  ;  and  a  judgement  formed 
upon  the   fingle  circumftance  of  ftile  will  always  be  found 
very  precarious.     Others  place  him  in  the  reign  of  Vefpafi- 
an,  and  others  have  brought  him  down  fo  low  as  to  Trajan's : 
but  this   is   all  conjecture  and  muft  needs  be  fo,  no  body 
having  mentioned  his  hiftory,  as  far  as  is  yet  known,  before 
the  fifteenth  century.     This  extraordinary  circumftance  has 
made  fome  imagine,  that  the  name  of  Quintus  Curtiu.s  was 
forged  by  an  Italian  wit,  who  compofed  that  hiftory,  or  ro- 
mance as  it  has  been  called,  about  three  hundred  years  ago  : 
but  it  is  hard  to  conceive,  that  a  man  who  was  fo  good  a 
Latin  writer,  and  who  had  written  a  book,  that  was  able 
to  immortalize  his  name,  if  he  had  made  himfelf  known, 
mould  have  been  willing  to  facrifice  his  glory  to  that  of  an 
imaginary  Quintus  Curtius,  who  could  not  enjoy  it. 

Cardinal    du  Perron  was  fo  great  an  admirer  of  this  hifto- 

Penoniani,  nan,  that  he  declared  one  page  of  him  to  be  worth  thirty  of 

Tacitus.     This  extravagant  admiration  however,    for  iuch 

we  may  juftly  call  it,  may  be  fomewhat  abated  by  revifing 

what  mr.  Le  Clerc  has  written   about  this  author,  at  the 

end  of  his  book  upon  the  art  of  criticifm  :  in  which  are  ma- 

nifeftly  (hewn  feveral  great  faults  in  him,  his  ignorance  of 

aftronomy  and  geography,  his  contradictions,  his  wrong  de- 

fcriptions,  his  ill  tafte  in  the  choice  of  matter,  his  careiefi- 

nefs  in  dating  the   events,  &c.  though,   perhaps,  as   Bayle 

rightly  obferves,  the  greateft  part  of  thofe  faults  might  be 

found   in   moft  antient  hiftorians,    if  one  would   take    the 

pains,  or    had  the  opportunity   to  criticize  them    feverely. 

.      Quintus  Curtius  has  neverthelefs  many  qualities  as  a  writer, 

tus  CJnms.  which  will  always  make  him  admired  and  applauded  ;  and 
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a  better  account  of  him  cannot  be  given,  than  in  the  words  of 
Rapin.  "  Quintus  Curtius,  fays  that  critick,  is  florid  arid 
44  mining:  nothing  can  be  more  polite:  he  affects  a  gaiety 
tc  in  his  expreffions,  which  extremely  pleafes  the  men  of  wit. 
"  Every  thing  ought  to  be  grounded  upon  reafon  and  pro- 
*c  bability ;  therefore  this  hiftorian  is  not  always  in  the 
cc  right.  When  he  endeavours  to  make  his  hero  admi- 
"  rable,  he  does  not  make  him  take  the  wifeft  refolutions, 
<c  but  only  the  moft  heroick  and  perilous.  He  always  finds  a 
tc  charm  in  danger,  and  cares  not  fo  much  for  conquefts, 
as  the  honour  of  conquering.  He  has  handled  a  noble 
theme  with  too  florid  and  gay  an  air ;  in  terms  too  ex- 
quifite  and  far-fetched,  and  figures  too  ftudied.  In  fome 
places  he  fports  a  little  with  his  fubjecT: ;  forgetting,  that 
the  importance  of  it  required  more  gravity.  His  hero 
has  it  in  his  power  to  furprife  Darius  in  the  night,  and 
by  that  means  to  conceal  his  weaknefs  from  him ;  which 
<c  would  certainly  have  been  politick  and  wife,  fince  Dari- 
"  us  had  double  the  number  of  men.  But  this  great  man, 
44  lefs  folicitous  for  getting  a  victory  than  exciting  an  ad- 
"  miration  of  his  valour,  muft  needs  attack  the  king  of 
44  Perfia  in  the  broad  day  ;  chufing  rather  to  die  with  ho- 
44  nour,  than  to  conquer  by  furprife.  His  hiftorian  in  thefe 
44  cafes  does  him  great  honour,  no  doubt :  but  does  not  all 
44  this  honour  want  a  little  probability  ?  does  he  not  make 
44  his  hero  more  rafh  than  wife  ?  and  more  adventurous  than 
44  ambitious  ?  to  be  fure  he  thought  thofe  fentiments  more 

* 

44  noble  '  but  then  he  has  ftrained  them  too  far,  and  given 
44  us  reafon  to  doubt,  whether  he  has  left  us  a  romance  or 
<4  an  hiftory."   This  hiftorian  however  deferves  to  be  com-  Rapin  fur 
mended  for  his  fincerity;  for  he  fpeaks  the  good  and  the  1'hiftoire, 
bad  of  his  hero,  without  the  leaft  prepofieilion  of  his  me-  ;c* 
rit.     If  any  fault  is  to  be  found  with  his  hiftory,  it  is  for 
being  too  polite :  neverthelefs  he  has  excelled  in  a  pleafant 
and  natural  way  of  defcribing  the  manners  of  men. 

There  is  a  fingular  anecdote,  relating  to  Quintus  Curti- 
us, preferved  of  Alphonfo  king  of  Naples,  which  I  will  juft 
mention.  This  prince  labouring  under  an  indifpofition  at 
Capua,  from  which  none  of  his  phyficians  could  relieve  him, 
every  one  ftrove  to  bring  him  fuch  things,  as  they  thought 
would  divert  him  beft.  Antonius  Panormita  made  choice  of 
books,  and  amongft  the  reft  of  the  hiftory  of  Alexander  the 
great  by  Quintus  Curtius.  To  this  the  prince  lidened  very 
attentively,  and  was  fo  extremely  pleafed  with  it,  that  he 
almoft  entirely  recovered  the  very  firft  day  it  was  read  to  him. 

Upon 
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Upon  which  occafion  he  could  not  help  rallying  h»s  phyfi* 
eians,  and  telling  them,  that  whatever  they  might  think  of 
their  Hippocrates  and  their  Avicenna,  Quintus  Curtius  was 
worth  a  thoufand  of  them. 

C  U  S  A  (NicoLAS  De),  a  cardinal,  fo  called  from  Cu-^ 
fa,  the  place  of  his  birth.    His  parents  were  mean  and  poor; 
and  it  was  his  own  perfonal  merit,  which  raifed  him  to  the 
height  of  dignity  he  afterwards  attained.     He  was  a  man  of 
extraordinary  parts  and  learning,  particularly  famous  for  his 
vaft  knowledge  in  law  and  divinity,  and  withal  a  great  na- 
tural philofopher  and  geometrician.    Pope  Nicolas  V.  made 
him  a  cardinal  by  the  title  of  St.  Peter  ad  vincula  in  1448, 
and  two  years   after  bifhop  of  Brixia.     In  1451,    he  was" 
fent    legate    into    Germany   to    preach    the    croifade,    that 
is  to   found   the   trumpet   to  an  holy  war;  but  not  fuc- 
ceeding  in   this  attempt,    he  took   the  opportunity   of  re- 
forming fome  monasteries  which  he  vifited-,    and   of   efta- 
bliming  fome  new  orders  relartfng  to  ecclefiaftical  diicipline. 
He  returned  to  Rome  under  Calixtus  III.    and  afterwards 
'  Was  made  governor  of  Rome  by  Pius  II.    during  his   ab- 
fence  at  Mantua ;  where  he  was  chief  concertor  and  ma- 
nager of  the  war  againft  the  Turks.     He  died  at  Todi,  a 
city  of  Umbria,  in  1464,  aged  63.  years.     His  body  was  in- 
terred at  Rome ;  but  his  heart,  it  is  faid,  was  carried  to  a 
church  belonging  to  the  hofpital  of  St.  Nicolas,  which  he 
had  founded  near  Cufa,  and  where  he  creeled  a  moft  noble 
and  ample  library  of  Greek   and  Latin  authors.     He  left 
many  excellent  works  behind  him,  which  were  collected  and 
printed  in  three  volumes  at  Bafil  in  1565.    The  firft  volume 
contains  all  his  metaphyfical  tracts,  in  which  he  is  very  ab- 
irrufe  and  profound :  the  fecond,    his  controverfial  pieces^ 
and  others  which  relate  to  the  diicipline  of  the  church  :  the 
third,    his ,  mathematical,    geographical,    and    aftronomical 
Works.     It  is  faid  of  Cufa,  that  before  he  was  made  a  car-* 
dinal,  he  had  taken  the  freedom  to  reprehend   fome  errors 
and  mifdeameanors  in  the  pope  :  and  there  are  fome  inftanceS 
in  his  works,  where  he  has  made  no  fcruple  to  detect  and 
expofe  the  lying  fophiftries  and  falfe  traditions  of  his  church. 
For  inftance,  in  his  piece  intitled  Catholick  concord,    he 
has    acknowledged  the   vanity   and    groundlefTnefs    of  that 
famous  donation   of  Conftantine    the    great    to   Sylvefter 
bifhop  of  Rome ;  which  only  {hews  however,  how  carelefs 
men,  naturally  grow  of  fupportina;  their  pretenfions  by  rea- 
ibn,  when  they  find  themfelves  able  to  carry  them  by  dint 
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bF  power.  We  muft  not  forget  to  take  particular  notice  of 
bne  performance  of  cardinal  Cufa's,  and  that  is,  his  Cribra- 
tio  alcorani.  The  Turks  had  taken  Constantinople  about 
the  year  1454,  which  feems  to  have  given  occafion  to  his 
writing  this  book  ;  by  way  of  antidote,  as  he  propofed  it, 
to  that  falfe  religion,  which  was  now  in  fo  fair  a  way  of 
fpreading  itfelf  through  the  weftern  parts  of  the  world.  For 
it  appears  by  the  dedication,  that  this  book  was  not  written 
till  after  the  lofs  of  that  city  :  it  being  infcribed  to  pope 
Pius  II.  who  did  riot  enter  on  the  papacy,  till  the  Turks 
had  been  about  three  years  in  poileflion  of  it.  It  is  a  very 
learned  and  excellent  performance. 

CYPRIANUS    (THASCIUS   CJECILIUS),   a  principal 
father  of  the  clinician  church,  was  born  at  Carthage  in  Afri- 
ca, at  the  latter  end  of  the  feconii  or  the  beginning  of  the 
third  century.    We  know  nothing  more  of  his  parents,  than  Cate,D«pinj 
that  they  were  heathens;  and  he  himfelf  continued  fuch  till  |    Iale"cy- 
the  laft  twelve  years  of  his  life.     He  applied  himfelf  early  to  pnaniaci, 
the  ftudy  of  oratory  ;  and  fome  of  the  ancients,  Lactantius  prefixed  to 
in  particular,  inform  us,  that  he  taught  rhetoric  at  Carthage  *    i  s  fe^"_ 
with  the  higheft  applaufe.     Tertuliian  was  his  mafter  ;  and  p|-""n's 
Cyprian  was  fo  fond  of  reading  him,  that,  as  St.  Jerome  tells  Works. 
us,  there  never  went  a  day,  butheufed  to  fay  to  his  amanuenfis,  !*&•  !•*•*•« 
"  Da  magiftrum,  gi\e  me  my  mafter".     However  Cyprian  fcript,ecckV0 
far  excelled  Tertuliian  as  a  writer.     Tertullian's  flile  was 
exceedingly  harm  and  crabbed.    Cyprian's  on  the  contrary, 
clear  and  intelligible.     Lactantius,  in  the  place  juft  now  re- 
ferred to,  has  given  him  the  following  character ;  and  to  fay 
the  truth,  we  think  he  deferves  it.     "  He  was,  fays  he, 
"  eafy,  copious,  fweet,  and,  which  is  the  greateft  quality 
"  in  a  writer,  perfpicuous ;  fo  that  one  cannot  well  difcerri 
"  whether  he  was  more  happy  in  explaining,  more  fkilful 
u  in  adorningj  or  more  powerful  in  perfuading."     It  is  cer- 
tain in  the  mean  time^  that  the  eloquence  of  both  Tertuliian 
and  Cyprian  was  figurative,    high-flown,  and  declamatory; 
which  makes  very  trite  and  common  things  pafs  upon  us  at  firft 
for  things  of  unufual  importance.  But  it  was  the  eloquence  of 
the  times,  and  perhaps  of  the  climate  :  for  the  Africans  feern 
to  have  poiTefTed  more  of  this  warmth  of  imagination,  and  tc> 
have  dealt  more  in  this  falfe  ibrt  of  oratory,  which  is  the  re- 
fult  of  it,  than  any  nation  whatfoever. 

Cyprian's  converfion  to  the  religion  of  Chrift  is  fixed  by 
Pearfon  to  the  year  246 ;  and  was  at  Carthage,  where,  as 
St.  Jerome  obferves3  he  had  often  employed  bis  rhetorick  iri 
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the  defence  of  paganifm.  It  was  brought  about  by  one 
Cascilius,  a  priefl  of  the  church  of  Carthage,  whofe  name; 
Cyprian  afterwards  took ;  and  between  whom  there  ever  af- 
ter fubfiftcd  fo  clofe  a  friendfhip,  that  Csccilius  at  his  death 
committed  to  Cyprian  the  care  of  his  family.  Cyprian  was 
alfo  a  married  man  himfelf ;  but  as  foon  as  he  was  converted 
to  the  faith,  he  refolved  upon  a  ftate  of  continence,  which 
was  thought  a  high  degree  of  piety,  as  being  as  yet  not  be- 
come general.  This  we  learn,  as  we  do  many  other  parti- 
culars from  his  deacon  Pontius,  who  has  left  us  memoirs  of 
his  life,  which  are  prefixed  before  his  works.  Being  now  a 
chrifHan,  he  was  to  give  the  ufual  proof  of  the  fincerity 
of  his  converfion ;  and  that  was  by  writing  againft  pa- 
ganifm, and  in  defence  of  chriftianity.  With  this  view  he 
compofed  his  piece  De  gratia  Dei,  or  Concerning  the  grace, 
of  God,  which  he  addrefied  to  Donatus.  It  is  a  wrork  of 
the  fame  nature  with  the  apologetick  of  Tertullian,  and  the 
Qctavius  of  Minutius  Felix;  and  it  is  remarkable,  that  Cy- 
prian has  not  only  infifted  upon  the  fame  arguments  with 
thofe  writers,  but  frequently  tranfcribed  their  words,  thofe 
of  Minutius  Felix  efpecially,  In  the  year  247,  the  year 
after  his  converfion,  he  compofed  another  piece  upon  the 
fubjecl:,  intitled,  De  idolorum  vanitate,  or,  Upon  the  vani- 
ty of  idols  ;  in  which  he  has  taken  the  fame  liberties  with 
Tertullian  and  Minutius  Felix.  His  Oxford  editor  bifhop 
Fell,  endeavours  to  excufe  him  from  the  charge  of  plagi- 
arifm  upon  this  occafion,  becaufe,  fays  he,  having  the  fains 
points  to  treat,  as  all  the  apologias  had  before,  namely  the 
truth  and  excellency  of  chriflianity,  and  the  falfhood  and 
vanity  of  heathenifm,  he  could  not  well  avoid  making  ufe 
of  the  fame  topicks. 

i 

Cyprian's  behaviour,  both  before  and  after  his  baptifm 
was  fo  highly  pleafmg  to  the  bifhop  of  Carthage,  that 
he  ordained  him  prieft  a  few  months  after.  It  was  rather 
irregular  to  ordain  a  man,  thus  in  his  very  noviciate  ;  but 
Cyprian  was  fo  extraordinary  a  perfon,  and  thought  capa- 
ble of  doing  fuch  fingular  fervice  to  the  church,  that  it 
niight  feem  allowable  in  his  cafe  to  difpenfe  a  little  with  the 
form  and  difcipline  of  it.  For  beiides  his  known  talents  as 
a  fecular  man,  he  had  acquired  a  high  reputation  of  fanc"rity 
nnce  his  converfion;  having  not  only  feparated  himfelf 
from  his  wife,  as  we  have  obferved  before,  which  in  thofe 
days  was  thought  an  extraordinary  a<5t  of  piety,  but  alfo 
configned  over  all  his  goods  to  the  poor,  and  given  himfelf  ^ 
up  intirely  to  the  things  of  God,  It  was  on  this  account,  no 
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cloubt,  too,  that  when  the  bifhop  of  Carthage  died  the  year 
after,  that  is,  in  the  year  248,  none  was  judged  fo  proper  to 
fucceed  him  as  Cyprian.  Cyprian  himfelf,  as  Pontius  tells  us, 
was  extremely  againft  it,  and  kept  out  of  the  way,  on  pur- 
pofe  to  avoid  the  being  chofe ;  but  the  people  infifted  upon  it, 
and  he  was  forced  to  comply.  The  quiet  and  repjf?,  which 
the  chriftians  had  enjoyed  for  the  laft  forty  years,  had,  it 
feems,  greatly  corrupted  their  manners  ;  and  therefore  Cy- 
prian's firft  care,  after  his  advancement  to  the  bifhoprick, 
was  to  correct  disorders  and  reform  abufes.  Luxury  was  pre- 
valent among  them;  and  many  of  their  women  were  not  fo 
ftrict  as  they  ihould  be,  efpecially  in  the  article  of  drefs. 
This  occafioned  him  to  draw  up  his  piece,  De  habitu  virgi- 
num,  .or,  Concerning  the  drefs  of  young  women ;  in  whichj 
befides  wrhat  he  fays  on  that  particular  head,  he  inculcates 
many  leiTons  of  modefty  and  fobriety. 

In  the  year  249,  the  emperor  Decius  began  to  ifme  out 
very  fevere  edicts  againft  the  chriitians,  which  particularly 
affected  thofe  upon   the  coafts   of  Africa ;  and  in  the  begin- 
ning of  250,  the  heathens  in  the  circus  and  amphitheatre  at 
Carthage,  loudly  infifted  upon  Cyprian's  being  thrown  to  the 
lions :  a  common  method,    as  is  well  known,  of  deftroying 
the  primitive  chriitians.     Cyprian   upon  this  withdrew  from 
his  church   at  Carthage,  and  fled  into  retirement,  to  avoid 
the  fury  of  the  perfecution:  which  ftep,  how  juftinable  foever 
in  itfelf,  gave  great  fcandal,  and  feems  to  have  been  conll- 
dered  by  the  clergy  of  Rome,  in  a  publick  letter  written 
upon  the  fubject  of  it    to  the  clergy  of  Carthage,  as  a  de- 
fertion  of  his  poft  and  paftoral  duty.     It  is  no  wonder  there-  Cyprian, 
fore  fo  find  Cyprian  himfelf,  as  well  as  his  apologift  Pontius,  EP*ft.ii. 
the  writer  of  his  life,  fo  follicitous  to  excufe  it ;  which  they 
both  endeavour  to  do  by  affirming,  that  "  he  was  commanded 
"  to  retire  by  a  fpecial  revelation  from  heaven,  and  that  his 
66  flight  was   not  the  effect  of  any  other  fear  but  that  of  of- 
ec  fending  God."     It   is  remarkable,  that  this  father  was   a  Epift.  ix0 
great  pretender  to  vifions.     For  inftance;  in  a  letter  to  Cae-Vit.p&t 
cilius,  he  declares,"  that  he  had  received  a  divine  admonition, Pont> 
sc  to  mix  water  with  v/ine  in  the  facrament  of  the  eucharift, 
"  in  order  to  render  it  effectual."    In  another  to  the  clergy,  Epift.  Ixiii. 
concerning  certain  priefts,  who  had  reftored  fome  "lapfed  chri- 
ftians too  haftily  to  the  communion  of  the  church,  he  threat- 
ens them  to  execute,  cc  what  he  was  ordered  to  do  againft: 
"  them,  in  a  vifion,  if  they  did  notreiift."     He  makes  the  Epift.  Ix, 
fame  threat  to  one  Pupianus,  v/ho  had  fpoken  ill  of  him, 
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.  ixix.  and  withdrawn  himfelf  from  his  communion.  In  a  lettcf 
likewife  to  the  clergy  and  the  people,  he  tells  them,  "  how 
.xxxv.  «  he  had  been  admonifhed  and  directed  by  God  to  ordain 
iff.  iy.  one  Numidicus  a  prieft."  The  learned  Mr.  Dodwell  has,  in 
hisDiilertationesCyprianicae,  made  a  large  collection  of  thefe 
vifions  of  Cyprian,  which  he  treats  with  great  reverence ; 
nay  he  goes  fo  far  as  to  pronounce  all  thofe  to  be  atheifls, 
who  fhall  prefume  to  queftion  the  truth  of  them.  Mr.  Dod- 
well was  certainly  a  very  learned,  but  he  was  too  a  very 
credulous  man.  Many  believe  the  exiflence  of  a  God,  ay, 
and  the  truth  of  the  chriftian  religion  too,  who  have  no  great 
faith  in  the  vifions  of  Cyprian :  who  have,  we  may  fay,  no 
faith  at  all  in  them,  but  take  them  to  have  been,  what  they 
certainly  were,  either  the  delufions  of  a  diftempered  imagi- 
nation, or,  as  is  more  probable,  fictions  of  his  own,  con- 
trived for  fuch  purpofes,  as  he  thought  fufficient  to  juftify 
the  fraud. 

As,  foon  as  Cyprian  had  withdrawn  himfelf,  he  was  pro- 
fcribed  by  name,  and  his  goods  confifcated.  He  lay  con- 
cealed, but  not  inactive ;  for  he  continued  to  write  from 
time  to  time  to  the  clergy  and  to  the  laity  fuch  letters,  as 
their  unhappy  fituation  and  occafions  required.  He  exhort- 
ed the  clergy  to  take  care  pf  the  difcipline  of  the  church,  of 
the  poor,  and  efpecialiy  of  thofe,  who  fuffered  for  the  gof- 
pel :  and  he  gave  them  particular  directions  upon  each  of 
thefe  heads.  He  exhorted  the  people  to  be  of  good  courage, 
to  ftand  faft  in  the  faith,  and  to  perfevere  againft  all  the  ter 
rors  of  perfecution  even  unto  death  }  affuring  them,  that  the 
2€or.  iv,  prefent  "  afflictions,  which  were  but  for  a  moment,  would 
?7«  "  work  for  them  a  far  more  exceeding  and  eterna]  weight  of 

4C  glory."  When  th.e  perfecution  was  over,  as  it  was  in  the 
year  251  or  252,  Cyprian  retuined  to  Carthage,  and  ap- 
peared again  at  the  head  of  his  clergy.  He  had  now  much 
bufi.nefs  upon  his  hands,  which  was  occafioned  in  his  ab- 
fence,  partly  by  the  perfecution,  and  the  diforders  attending 
it,  and  partly  by  divifions  which  had  arifen  among  the  chri- 
ftians.  The  firft  thing  that  preferred  itfelf  was  the  cafe  of 
the  lapfi,  or  thofe  unhappy  members  of  the  church,  who 
had  not  been  able  to  ftand  the  fiery  t:ial  of  perfecution,  but 
had  been  drawn  by  the  terrors  of  it  to  renounce  Chrifr,  and 
Sacrifice  to  idols :  and  for  the  fettling  of  this,  he  immedi- 
ately called  a  council  at  Carthage.  The  year  after,  he 
called  another  council  to  fit  upon  the  baptifm  of  infants; 
and  in  255,  a  third  to  debate  concerning  baptifm  received 

from 
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from  hereticks,  which  was  there  determined  to  be  void  and 
of  no  effect.  All  thefe  points  had  produced  great  difputes 
and  difturbances  j  and  as  to  the  laft,  namely,  heretical 
baptifm,  it  was  fo  far  from  being  fixed  at  Carthage  to  the 
fatisfaction  of  the  church,  that  Stephen  the  bifhop  of  Rome, 
and  a  great  part  of  the  chriftian  world,  afterwards  oppofed 
it  with  the  greater!  violence. 

Thefe  diviiions  and  tumults  among  the  chriftians  railed 
a  feccnd  perfecution  againft  them?  in  the  year  257,  under 
the  emperor  Valerian.  Stephen,  bifhop  of  Rome,  was  put 
to  death,  and  Cyprian  was  fummoned  to  appear  before  Afpa- 
fms,  the  proconful  of  Africa;  by  whom,  after  he  had  con- 
feffed  himfelf  a  chriftian,  and  refufed  to  facrifice  to  idols, 
he  was  condemned  to  be  banifhed.  He  was  fent,  upon  the 
24th  of  September,  to  Curebes,  a  maritime  town  of  Zeu- 
gitania ;  and  here,  if  you  will  believe  Pontius,  he  had  a 
yiuon,  admoniming  him  of  his  death,  which  was  to  happen 
the  year  after.  When  he  had  continued  in  this  defert,  for 
fuch  it  was,  eleven  months,  and  without  having  fuffered  a 
forfeiture  of  his  goods,  Galerus  Maximus,  a  new  procon- 
ful, who  had  fucceeded  Afpafius,  recalled  him  from  his  exile, 
and  ordered  him  to  be  publick  at  Carthage  ;  neverthelefs, 
Galerus  being  retired  to  Utica,  and  Cyprian  having  inti- 
mations that  he  was  to  be  carried  thither,  the  latter  ab- 
fconded,  and,  when  foldiers  were  fent  to  apprehend  him, 
was  not  to  be  found.  Cyprian  excufes  this  conduct  in  a 
letter,  by  faying,  that  "  it  was  not  the  fear  of  death,  which 
*'  made  him  conceal  himfelf,  but  that  he  thought  it  became 
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^  a  bifhop  to  die  upon  the  fpot,  and  in  fight  of  that  flock, 
"  over  which  he  prefided."  Accordingly,  when  the  pro-  Epift, 
coriful  returned  to  Carthage,  Cyprian  came  forth,  and 
preferred  himfelf  to  the  guards,  who  were  commiffioned 
%nd  ready  to  feize  him.  He  was  curried  to  the  procon- 
ful, who  ordered  him  to  be  brought  again  on  the  mor- 
row. Cyprian  being  introduced,  the  proconful  afked  him, 
"  whether  he  was  Thafcius  Cyprian  ?"  To  which  Cyprian 
anfwered,  u  I  am,  Procons.  Have  you  prefided  over  thefe 
*'  facrilegious  perfons  ?  Cyprian,  yes.  P.  the  moft  holy 
*c  emperors  have  commanded  you  to  facrificc.  C.  I  will 
<c  not  do  it.  P.  Cqnlider  upon  it.  C.  Execute  your 
ce  orders;  for  I  need  not  confider  upon  a  thing  fo  juft." 
Then  the  proconful,  after  conferring  a  little  with  his  coun- 
fellors,  delivered  himfelf  in  the  following  terms :  "  You 
have  lived  long  in  this  facrilegious  way ;  you  have  en- 
gaged 
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Cc  gas;ed  many  perfons  in  a  deteftable  confpiracy ;  you  have 
"  declared  war   with  the  Gods  of  the  Romans,  and   with 
"  their  moft  facred  laws ;  nor  have  the  moft  holy  and  pious 
cc  emperors,  Gallinus  and  Valerian,  been  able  to  recall  you 
*c  to  the   religion   of  their   anceftors.     Wherefore,    being 
£c  convicted  of  being  the  grand  promoter  and  leader  of  the 
"  greater}  crimes,  you  fhall  be  made   an  example  to  thole, 
"  whom  you  have  fed  need  into    a  confederacy  with    you, 
cc  and  mail  fatisf'y  the  law  by  your  death."     When  he  had 
faid  this,  he   pronounced   upon  him  a  fentence,    conceived 
in  thefe   terms  :   u  We  will,  and  it    is   our   pleafure,  that 
<c  Thafcius  Cyprianus  be  beheaded  $"  to  which  the  martyr 
-    s  c       anfwered,  "  God  be  praifed."     He   was    then  led  away  to 
prianiVaffio  the  place   of  execution,  where  he  fufFered  with  great  firm- 
ex  Vet.  Cod.  nefs  and  conftancy  ;  after  he   had   been  bifhop  of  Carthage 
MS.  at  the  ten  years    anc[  a  chriflian  not  more  than  twelve*     He  died 
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tius's  life  of  upon  tnc  1 4-th  or  September  in  the  year  250. 
himinFell's  The  works  of  this  father  and  confefibr  have  been  very 
edition  of  often  printed.  The  firft  edition  of  any  note  was  that  of 
Rigaltius,  printed  at  Paris  in  1648;  afterwards  in  1666, 
with  very  great  additions.  This  edition  of  Rigaltius  was 
considerably  improved  by  Fell,  bifhop  of  Oxford ;  at  which 
place  it  was  handfomely  printed  in  1682,  with  the  Annales 
Cyprianici  of  Pearfon,  bifhop  of  Chefter,  prefixed.  Fell's 
edition  was  reprinted  at  Amflerdam  in  1700;  after  which 
a  Benedictine  monk  publifhed  another  edition  of  this  father 
at  Paris  in  the  year  1727.  The  works  of  Cyprian,  have 
been  tranflated  into  Englifh  by  dr.  Marihall ;  for  this  reafon 
chiefly,  that,  of  all  the  fathers  none  are  capable  of  being 
made  fuch  good  ufe  of,  in  fupporting  the  doctrines  and  dif- 
cipline  of  our  church,  as  he. 

CYRANO  (BERGERAC)  a  French  author  of  a  very 
particular  character,  was  born  in  Gafcony  about  the  year 
Moreri,  &c,  1 620.  His  father,  who  was  a  gentleman,  placed  him  at 
firft  under  a  prieft  in  the  neighbourhood,  who  took  board-" 
ers  to  inftrudt  them ;  but  Cyrano,  who  from  his  very  in- 
fancy had  an  averfion  to  thofe  fervile  wits,  that  apply  them-1 
felves  to  trifles  as  to  the  moft  efTential  points,  made  but 
little  progrefs  under  fuch  a  mailer.  His  father  therefore 
removed  him,  and  fent  him  to  Paris,  where  he  left  him 
to  his  own  conduct  without  confidering  his  tender  age. 
This  liberty  of  doing  what  he  liked  beft  put  Cyrano  upon 
a  very  dangerous  defign,  while  a  friend  of  his  dilTuaded 

hint 
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him  from  it,  advifing  him  to  turn  cadet  in  the  regiment  of 
guards,  where  all  the  young  French  gentlemen  ierve  their 
apprentice/hip  in  the  art  military.  He  was  but  nineteen 
years  of  age,  when  he  entered  this  company  ;  and  here  his 
natural  courage,  and  readinefs  to  ferve  his  friends,  foon 
made  him  known  by  the  frequent  duels  he  was  eno-ao-ed  in, 
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in  the  quality  of  a  fecond.     The  courage  he  fliewed  upo;i 
theic  occafions,  and  fome  other  defperate  actions  in  which 
he  diftihguifhed  himfelf,  got  him  the  name  of  the  Intrepid, 
which   he    retained    to  the  end   of  his  life.     He  was    (hot 
through   the  body  at  the  fiege  of  Mouzon,  and  run  through 
the  neck    at  the    fiege   of  Arras,  in    the  year  1640.     The 
hardfhips  he  fuffered  at   thefe  two  fieges,  the   little  hopes 
he  had  of  preferment,  and    in   fhort,  the  great  love   he  had 
for  letters,  made    him  renounce  the  trade  of  war,  and  ap- 
ply himfelf  altogether  to  the  exercife  of  wit.     He   had  in- 
deed never  ne2;!e<5r.ed   literature,  but   had  often  withdrawn 
himfelf,  amidft  the  diffipations  of  a  foldier's  life,  to  read  and 
to  write.     He  compofed  many  works,  in  which  he  fhewecl 
great  fire  and  a  moft  lively  imagination.     The  marefchal  of 
Gaffion,  who   loved  men  of  wit  and   courage,  becaufe    he 
had  both  the  one  and  the  other  himfelf,  would  have  Cyrano 
with  him ;    but   he,  being    an    idolater  of  liberty,  looked 
upon  this   advantage  as   a  conftraint,  that  would  never  a- 
gree  with   him,  and    therefore  refufed    it.     Neverthelefs  at 
length,  to    comply  with  his   friends,   who    prefTed   him    to 
procure    a  patron  at  court,  he  overcame    this   great   paflion 
for  liberty,  and  placed  himfelf  with  the  duke    of  Arpajon 
in  the  year  1653.     To  this    duke  he    dedicated    his  works 
the  fame  year,  for  he  had  published  none  before  j  and   they 
confrfted  of  fome  letters   written  in  his  youth,  with  a  tra- 
gedy, intitled,    The   death    of    Agrippina    widow  of  Ger- 
manicus.     He   afterwards    printed  a   comedy,    called    The 
pedant,  or    mere    fcholar    ridiculed :    but    his    other  works 
were  not  printed  till  after   his  death.     His  comick   hiftory 
of  the  fiates  and   empires  of  the  moon  was  printed  in  the 
year    1656.     His   comick  hiftory  of  the  fiates  and  empires 
in  the  fun,  feveral  letters    and  dialogues,  and  a  fragment  of 
phyficks,  were  all  collected  and  published  afterwards  in  a  vo- 
lume.    His  comick  hiftories  and  frapments  {hew,  that  he  was 
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well  acquainted  with  Des  Cartes's  philofophy.  He  died  in 
1655,  aged  only  35  years:  and  his  death  was  occasioned 
by  a  blow  upon  his  head,  which  he  unluckily  received 
from  the  fall  of  a  piece  of  wood  five  or  fix  months  before. 

The 
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The  earl  of  Orrery,  in  his  Remarks  on  the  life  and  writings- 
of  dr.  Swift,  has  taken  occafion  to  fpeak  of  this  author  in 
the  following  manner.  "  Cyrano  de  Bergerac  is  a  French 
cc  author  of  a  fmgular  character,  who  had  a  very  peculiar 
"  turn  of  wit  and  humour,  in  many  refpects  refembling 
<c  that  of  Swift.  He  wanted  the  advantages  of  learning 
<c  and  a  regular  education  :  his  imagination  was  lefs  guarded 
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cc  and  correct,  but  more  agreeably  extravagant.  He  has 
"  introduced  into  his  philofophical  romance  the  fyftem  of 
"  Des  Cartes,  which  was  then  much  admired,  intermixed 
05  with  feveral  fine  ftrokes  of  juft  fatire  on  the  wild  and 
"  immechanical  enquiries  of  the  philofophers  and  aftrono- 
."  mers  of  that  age:  and  in  many -parts  he  has  evidently 

p.  128.  edit.  "  directed  the  plan,  which  the    dean    of  St.  Patrick's  has 

4thSvo.       «  purfued." 

CYRILL,  of  Jerufalem,  was  ordained  a  prievt  of  that 

church  by   Maximus  bimop  of  Jerufalem ;    and    after    his 

death,    which    happened   about  the    year   350,  became  his 

fucceffor   in  that  fee,  through  the  intereft  of  Acacius  bimop 

of  Cxfarea,  and    the  bifhops  of  his  party.     This  made  the 

orthodoxy  of  Cyrill  highly  fufpected,  becaufe  Acacius  was 

an  Arian  ;    and  St.  Jerom  abufes  Cyrill,  as  if  he  was  one 

Hieron.       too  :  But  though  Theodoret  afTures  us,  that  he  was  a  found 

Chron.  ap.    believer  and  moft   ftrenuous   defender  of  the  very  doctrine 

349-  of  the  apoftles.     Be  that  as  it  will,    his  connexions   with 

Hjft.Ecce  .  ^cacjus  were  prefently  broken  by  a  violent  conteft,  which 
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arofe  between  them  about  the  prerogatives  of  their  re- 
fpedtive  fees.  The  council  of  Nice  had  decreed  to  the 
bifhop  of  Jerufalem  the  honour  of  precedency  amongft  the 
bifhops  of  his  province,  without  concerning  itfelf  at  all 
with  the  right  of  the  church  of  Csefarea,  which  was  me- 
tropolitan to  that  of  Jerufalem.  This  made  Maximus,  and 
after  him  Cyrill,  who  were  bifhops  of  Jerufalem,  to  in- 
fift  upon  certain  rights  about  confecrating  bifhops,  and  af- 
fembling  councils,  which  Acacius  confidered  as  an  encroach- 
ment upon  the  jurifdictions  of  his  province.  Hence  a  quar- 
rel enfued,  and  Acacius  calling  a  fynod,  contrived  to  have 
Cyrill  depofed,  under  the  pretence  of  a  very  great  fin  he 
had  committed  in  the  time  of  a  late  famine ;  and  that  was, 
expofmg  to  fale  the  treafures  of  the  church,  and  applying 
the  money  to  the  fupport  of  the  poor.  This  however 
might  poffibly  have  been  pafled  over,  as  an  offence  of  at 
Icafl  a  pardonable  natttfe,  but  for  one  ckcumilance  that 

unluckily 
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unluckily  attended  it ;  which  was,  that  amongft  thefe  trea- 
fures  that  were  fold,  there  was  a  rich  embroidered  robe, 
which  had  been  prefented  to  the  church  by  Conftantine 
the  great ;  and  this  fame  robe  was  afterwards  feen  to  have 
been  worn  by  a  common  actrefs  upon  the  ftage.  This 
as  foon  as  it  was  known,  made  the  ears  of  all  good 
people  to  tingle,  and  was  indeed  a  moft  horrible  profa- 
nation of  that  facred  veftment. 

Cyrill  in  the  mean  time,  encouraged  by  the  emperor 
Conftantius  himfelf,  appealed  from  the  fentence  of  depo* 
fition,  which  Acacius  and  his  council  had  pafied  upon 
him,  to  the  higher  tribunal  of  a  more  numerous  council : 
neverthelefs  he  was  obliged  to  retire  to  Tarfus,  where  he 
was  kindly  received  by  Sylvanus  the  bifhop  of  that  place, 
and  fuffered  to  celebrate  the  holy  myfteries,  and  to  preach 
in  his  diocefe  In  359,  he  appeared  at  the  council  of 
Selucia,  where  he  was  treated  as  a  lawful  bifhop,  and  had 
the  rank  of  precedency  given  him  by  feveral  bifhqps, 
though  Acacius  did  all  he  could  to  hinder  it :  which  pro- 
voked Acacius  to  depofe  him  a  fecond  time.  Under  Ju- 
lian he  was  reftored  to  his  fee  of  Jerufalem,  and  is  faid 
to  have  ridiculed  very  highly  the  attempts  that  were 
made  in  that  reign  to  rebuild  the  temple.  Laftly  un- 
der Theodofms,  we  find  him  firmly  eftablifhed  in  his  old 
honours  and  dignities,  in  which  he  continued  unmo- 
lefted  to  the  time  of  his  death,  which  happened  in  the 
year  386. 

The  remains  of  this  father  are  not  voluminous;  but 
confifteth  only  of  three  and  twenty  catechefes,  and  a 
fingle  letter.  The  letter  is  indeed  a  remarkable  one,  as 
well  for  its  being  written  to  Conftantius,  as  for  the  fub- 
jedl:  it  is  written  upon  :  for  it  gives  an  account  of  that 
wonderful  fign  of  the  crofs,  which  appeared  in  the  hea- 
vens at  Jerufalem,  in  the  reign  of  this  emperor.  "  This 
"  blefled  crofs,  fays  Cyrill,  flione  forth  at  Jerufalem,  in 
*'  the  days  of  Pentecoft.  It  was  the  greateft  and  moft 
"  glorious  of  all  erodes  ;  confifting  wholly  of  light,  and 
«  reaching  from  the  moft  holy  mount  Golgotha  even  to 
<c  the  holy  mount  of  Olives.  It  was  not  feen  only  by 
"  here  and  there  a  man,  but  manifeftly  ihewn  to  the 
c<  whole  city  at  once :  and  left  you  fhould  guefs  it  to 
*'  be  nothing  more  than  a  deluiion  of  the  imagination, 
"  it  was  held  out  to  us  for  many  hours  together,  exceed - 
44  ing  all  the  while  the  fun  in  the  force  of  its  luftre. 

VOL.  III.  Q.q  "  The 
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cc  The  chriftians  were  fo  frightened  with  this  amazing 
"  prodigy,  that  they  all  with  one  accord  ran  to  the 
"  church:  and  the  heathens  began  now  with  one  heart 
cc  and  voice  to  confefs  Jefus  to  be  the  Chrift,  the  only 
<c  fon  of  God :  convinced  from  hence,  that  faith  cometh 
cc  not  with  the  enticing  words  of  man's  wifdom,  but  in 
"  demonftration  of  the  fpirit,  and  of  power ;  not  as  it  is 
cc  preached  by  men  only,  but  as  manifefted  by  figns  and 
Cynll.  epift.  cc  Wonders  from  heaven  by  God  himfelf." 

ad  Conftan- 

CYRILL,  of  Alexandria,  fucceeded  his  uncle  Theo- 
philus  in  the  biftioprick  of  that  place,  in  the  year  412. 
The  bilhops  of  Alexandria  had  long  acquired  great  autho- 
rity and  power  in  that  city,  and  ufually  exercifed  their 
jurifdiclton  very  rigoroufly.  Cyrill  was  not  of  a  temper  to 
fuffer  any  power  to  be  diminifhed  or  to  relax  in  his  hands ; 
but  on  the  contrary,  as  we  ihall  fee,  took  every  opportu- 
nity to  confirm  and  increafe  it.  He  was  no  fooner  ad- 
vanced to  this  fee,  than  he  drove  the  Novatians  out  of  the 
city;  and,  as  Dupin  fays,  ftript  Theopemptus  their  bifhop 
Biblioth.  of  every  thing  he  had.  In  415  the  Jews  committed  fome 
Ecclef,  torn,  infult  or  other  upon  the  chriftians  of  Alexandria,  which  fo 
inflamed  the  holy  zeal  of  Cyrill,  that  he  put  himfelf  at  the 
head  of  his  people,  demoliihed  the  fynagogues  of  the  Jews, 
drove  them  all  out  of  the  city,  and  fuffered  the  chriftians 
to  pillage  their  effects.  This  adventure  of  Cyrill's  how- 
ever highly  difpleafed  Oreftes,  the  governor  of  the  town  ; 
who  began  to  be  fenfible,  that  the  bifhop's  authority  was 
grown  very  potent,  and  if  not  timely  fupprefied,  might 
poffibly  be  found  too  ftrong  for  that  of  the  magiftrate.  Upon 
which  a  kind  of  war  broke  out  between  Oreftes  and  the 
bifhop,  and  each  had  his  party.  The  inhabitants  were 
then  inclined  to  be  feditious ;  many  tumults  were  raifed, 
and  fome  battles  fought  in  the  very  ftreets  of  Alexandria. 
One  day,  when  Oreftes  was  abroad  in  an  open  chariot,  he 
found  himfelf  inilantly  furrounded  with  about  five  hun- 
dred monks,  who  had  left  their  monafteries  to  revenge  the 
quarrel  of  their  bifhop.  They  purfued  him  fiercely,  wound- 
ed him  with  ftones,  and  had  certainly  killed  him,  if  the 
people  had  not  retrained  their  fury  till  his  guards  got  up 
to  his  relief.  Ammonius  one  of  thefe  monks,  was  after- 
wards feized  by  the  order  of  Oreftes,  and  being  put  upon 
the  rack,  died  under  the  operation :  Cyrill  however,  to 
make  him  amends,  had  him  immediately  canonized,  and 

took 
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took  every  publick  opportunity  of  commending  his  zeal  and 
conftancy.  About  the  fame  time  there  was  at  Alexandria 
a  heathen  philofophefs,  named  Hypathia,  whofe  fame  and 
character  was  every  where  fo  celebrated,  that  people  came 
from  all  .parts  to  fee  and  to  confult  her.  Oreftes  law  her 
often,  which  made  the  chriftians  imagine,  that  it  was  {he, 
who  infpired  the  governor  with  fuch  an  averfion  to  their 
bifhop.  This  fufpicion  wrought  fo  ftrongly  upon  fome 
of  their  zealots,  that  on  a  certain  day,  they  feized  upon 
Hypathia,  as  fhe  was  returning  home,  dragged  her  vio- 
lently through  the  ftreets,  and  caufed  the  mob  to  tear 
her  limb  from  limb.  Damafcius,  who  wrote  the  life 
©f  Ifidore  the  philofopher,  charges  Cyrill  himfelf  with 
being  the  contriver  of  this  horrid  murder :  but  Cave  fays, 
that  Damafcius  was  a  heathen,  and  deferves  no  credit 
in  this  cafe;  for  that  the  well-known  probity  of  Cyrill  Hift-  kite- 
would  not  fuffer  him  to  have  been  guilty  of  any  thing  fo  rar* x 
atrocious.  edu.9V72o. 

But  what  affords  the  moft  memorable  inftance  of  Cyril] 's 
zeal  and  ardor  for  pure  chriftianity,  is  his  quarrel  with 
Neftorius  bifhop  of  Conftantinople.  Neftorius  had  urged 
in  fome  of  his  homilies,  that  the  virgin  Mary  ought  not 
to  be  called  the  mother  of  God  ;  and  thefe  homilies,  com- 
ing to  Egypt,  raifed  no  fmall  difturbance  among  the  monks 
there.  Cyrill  wrote  a  paftoral  letter  to  the  monks,  in  which 
he  maintained,  that  the  virgin  Mary  was  indeed  the  mo- 
ther of  God,  and  therefore  ought  to  be  called  fo.  As 
foon  as  Neftorius  heard  of  this  letter,  he  openly  declared 
Cyrill  his  enemy,  and  refufed  to  have  any  farther  com- 
merce with  him.  Cyrill  upon  this  wrote  Neftorius  a  very 
civil  letter,  without  approving  his  doctrine;  which  Nefto- 
rius anfwered  as  civilly,  without  retracting  it.  The  affair  was 
laid  at  length  before.  Celeftine  bifhop  of  Rome ;  after  which 
Cyrill,  fupported  by  Celeftine's  authority,  began  to  iffue 
forth  anathemas  againft  Neftorius  and  his  doctrine.  In 
fhort,  the  quarrel  rofe  to  fuch  a  pitch,  that  it  was  necefiary 
to  convene  a  general  council  at  Ephefus,  in  order  to  put 
an  end  to  it :  where  fome  bifhops  of  the  eaft,  who  were 
affembled  on  the  part  of  Neftorius,  gave  Cyrill  fo  warm 
an  oppofition  that  they  got  him  deprived  of  his  bifhoprick, 
and  thrown  into  prifon.  But  he  was  foon  fet  at  liberty 
and  reftored,  and  gained  a  compleat  victory  over  Neftorius, 
who  was  depofed  from  his  fee  of  Conftantinople  in  431. 
Cyrill  returned  to  Alexandria,  where  he  died  in  444.  This 

bifhop 
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bifhop  had  certainly  fought  many  fights,  but  whether 
or  no  they  were  good  ones,  may  very  well  be  difputed. 
He  feems  to  have  thought,  like  his  name-fake  in  the 

c      * 

I  aft  article,  that  faith  was  not  to  be  propagated  Ky  the 
enticing  words  of  man's  wifdom,  but  by  power ;  though 
his  power  was  very  different  from  that  there  alluded 
to.  His  works  are  voluminous,  and  have  been  often 
printed. 
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